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lTkashtmtk€9eeasioma^eaipaihm  df  tki  Author  9f  WaverUy  for  tetftrd 
yntrs  pttti  to  revise  and  correct  the  voluminoms  series  of  Navels  which  pas$ 
wstder  that  name^  in  order  that^  if  they  should  ever  appear  as  his  avcwed  pro* 
dMctioms,  he  might  render  them  in  some  degree  deserving  of  a  continuance  of 
the  public  favor  with  which  they  have  been  honored  ever  since  their  first  ap^ 
pearance.  For  a  long  period^  however^  it  seemed  Itkely  that  the  improved  and 
iUustrated  edition  which  he  meditated  would  be  a  posthumous  publication^ 
But  the  course  of  the  events  which  occasioned  the  disclosure  of  the  Author's 
name  having  in  a  great  measure  restored  to  him  a  sort  of  parental  control 
over  theu  fVorhs,  he  is  naturally  induced  to  give  them  to  the  press  in  a  cor^ 
reeled^  and,  he  hopes,  an  improvedform,  while  life  and  health  permit  the  tosh 
ef  revising  and  illustratmg  them.  Such  being  his  purpose^  it  $s  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  plan  of  the  proposed  Edition, 

In  stating  it  to  be  revised  and  correcUd^  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  thatai^ 
attempt  is  made  to  alter  the  tenor  of  the  stories,  the  character  ef  the  actors,  or 
the  spirit  tfthe  dialogue.  There  is  no  doubt  ample  room  for  emendation  in 
all  these  points—but  where  the  tree  falls  it  must  lie.  Any  attempt  to  obviate 
criticism,  however  just,  by  altering  a  worh  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public^ 
u  generally  unsuccessful*  In  the  most  improbable  fiction  the  reader  still  de* 
sires  some  air  ofvratsemblcmce,  and  does  not  relish  that  the  incidents  of  a  tale 
familiar  to  him  should  be  altered  to  suit  the  taste  of  critics,  or  the  caprice  of 
the  author  himulf  This  process  of  feeling  is  so  natural  that  it  may  be 
observed  even  in  children,  who  cannot  endure  that  a  nursery  story  should  be 
repeatid  to  them  differently  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  first  told 

But  without  altering  in  the  slightest  degree  either  the  story  or  the  mode  of 
tdltngit,  the  Author  has  tahen  this  opportunity  to  correct  errors  of  the  press 
and  slips  of  the  pen,  Tkat  such  should  exist  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  Publishers  found  it  their  interest  to  hurry  through  the 
press  a  succession  of  the  early  editions  of  the  various  Novels,  and  thai  the 
Author  had  not  the  usual  opportunity  of  revision.  It  is  hoped  that  thepresetd 
edition  will  be  found  free  from  errors  of  that  accidental  kittd. 

The  Author  has  also  ventured  to  wsahe  some  emendations  of  a  differeni 
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4  ADVERTISEMENT. 

tkaraeter^  whUh^  without  being  such  apparent  deviations  from  the  original 
stories  as  to  disturb  the  reader's  old  associations^  willy  he  thitiks^  add  something 
to  the  spirit  of  the  dialogiu^  narrative  or  description.  These  consist  in  occof 
sionai  pruning  where  the  language  is  redundant^  compression  where  the  style 
is  loose,  infusion  of  vigor  where  it  is  languid,  the  exchange  o/lessjorcible/or 
more  appropriate  epithets — sli^^ht  altercttions^  in  short,  like  the  Icut  touches  of 
an  artist,  which  contribute  to  heighten  and  finish  the  picture^  though  cm  inex* 
Perienced  eye  can  hardly  detect  in  what  they  consist 

The  General  Preface  to  the  new  Edition,  and  the  Introductory  Notices  to 
each  separate  work,  will  contain  an  account  of  such  circumstances  extending 
the  first  publication  of  the  Novels  and  Tales  as  may  appear  interesting  in 
themselves  or  proper  to  be  communicated  to  the  public.  The  Author  cUso  pro- 
poses to  publish  on  this  occasion  the  varums  trends,  family  traditions,  or  ob- 
scure historical  facts,  which  have  formed  the  ground-work  of  these  Novels,  and 
to  give  some  account  of  the  places  where  the  scenes  are  laid,  when  these  are 
altogether  or  in  part  real ;  as  well  cu  a  statement  of  particular  incidents 
founded  on  fact ;  together  with  a  more  copious  Glossary,  and  Notes  explanO" 
tory  of  the  astcient  customs  and  popular  superstitions  referred  to  in  the 
Eomances, 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Waverley  Novels,  in  their  new  dress^ 
wHl  not  be  found  to  have  lost  any  part  of  their  attractions  in  consequence  of 
Wteeivisig  illustrations  by  the  Author^  and  undergoing  hts  careful  revision. 
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To  this  slight  attempt  at  a  sketch  of  ancient  Scottish  manners  the 
public  have  been  more  favorable  than  the  Author  durst  have  hoped 
or  expected.  He  has  heard^  with  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and 
humility^  his  work  ascribed  to  more  than  one  respectable  name. 
Considerations,  which  seem  weighty  in  his  partiailar  situation^ 
prevent  his  releasing  those  gentlemen  from  suspicion  by  placing  his 
own  name  in  the  title  page :  so  that,  for  the  present  at  leasts  it 
must  remain  uncertain  whether  Waver  ley  be  the  work  of  a  poet  or 
a  critic,  a  lawyer  or  a  clergymen^  or  whether  the  writer^  to  use 
Mrs,  Malapropos  phrase,  be,  "  like  Cerberus — three  gentlemen  at 
once."*  The  Author,  as  he  is  unconscious  of  anything  in  the  work 
itself  {except,  perhaps,  its  frivolity)  which  prevents  its  finding  an 
acknowledged  father,  leat>es  it  to  the  candor  of  the  public  to  choose 
among  the  many  circumstances  peculiar  to  different  situations  in 
life,  such  as  may  induce  him  to  suppress  his  name  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  may  be  a  writer  new  to  publication,  and  unwilling 
to  crvow  a  character  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed  ;  or  he  may  be  a 
hackneyed  author  who  is  ashamed  of  too  frequent  appearance,  and 
emipoys  this  mystery,  as  the  heroine  of  the  old  comedy  used  her 
mask  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  her  face  had  become 
too  familiar.  He  may  be  a  man  of  a  grave  profession,  to  whom 
the  reputation  of  being  a  novel-writer  may  be  prejudicial;  or  he 
may  be  a  man  of  fashion,  to  whom  writing  of  any  kind  might 
esppear  pedantic.  He  may  be  too  young  to  assume  the  charactar 
if  an  author^  or  so  old  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  lay  it  aside. 
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6  PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITIOH. 

The  Author  of  WavcrUy  has  heard  it  objected  to  this  novel  thai 
m  the  character  of  Galium  Beg^  and  in  the  cucount  given  by  th€ 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  of  the  petty  trespasses  of  the  Highlanders 
upon  trifling  articles  of  property y  he  has  borne  hard^  and  unjustly 
so^  upon  their  national  character.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
his  wish  or  intention.  The  character  of  Galium  Beg  is  that  of  a 
spirit  naturally  turned  to  daring  evil^  and  determined^  by  the  ctr- 
cumstances  of  his  situation^  to  a  particular  species  of  mischief. 
Those  who  have  perused  the  curious  Letters  from  the  Highlands^ 
published  about  1726,  will flnd  instances  of  such  atrocious  char- 
acters which  fell  under  the  writer's  own  obsen'ation^  though  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  consider  such  villains  as  representatives 
of  the  Highlanders  of  that  period^  any  more  than  the  murderers 
of  Marr  and  Williamson  can  be  supposed  to  represent  the  English 
of  the  present  day.  As  for  the  plunder  supposed  to  have  been 
picked  up  by  some  of  the  insurgents  in  1 745,  //  must  be  remembered 
thaty  although  the  way  of  that  unfortunate  little  army  was  neither 
marked  by  devastation  nor  bloodshed^  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
orderly  and  quiet  in  a  most  wonderful  degree,  yet  no  army  marches 
through  a  country  in  a  hostile  manner  without  committing  some 
depredations  ;  and  several  to  the  extent  and  of  the  nature  jocularly 
imputed  to  them  by  the  Baron^  were  really  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  Highland  insurgents  ;  for  which  many  traditions ^  and  pan 
Hcularly  one  respecting  the  Knight  of  the  Mirror^  may  be  quoted 
msgpod  evidence.* 

^  Sm  noU^  Aatliflf^  Address  to  all  in  general,  p.  436b 
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GENERAL  PREFACE,  1829. 


■  And  nrast  I  tarel  out 

My  meavediip  IoUim? 

RictMrdll.ActlV. 

Having  andertaken  to  give  an  Introductory  Accoant  of  the  compoai 
tkms  which  are  here  offered  to  the  public,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  the 
author,  under  whose  name  they  are  now  for  the  first  time  collected,  feels 
that  he  has  the  delicate  task  of  speaking  more  of  himself  and  his  personal 
coQcems,  than  ma}^  perhaps  be  either  |;racef  ul  or  prudent  In  this  particu- 
lar, he  runs  the  risk  of  presenting  himself  to  the  public  in  the  relation 
thaft  the  dumb  wife  in  the  jest-book  held  to  her  husband,  when,  having 
spent  half  of  his  fortune  to  obtain  the  cure  of  her  imperfection,  he  was  willing 
to  have  bestowed  the  other  half  to  restore  her  to  her  former  condition.  But 
this  is  a  risk  inseparable  from  the  task  which  the  author  has  undertaken* 
and  he  can  only  promise  to  be  as  little  of  an  egotist  as  the  situation  will 
permit.  It  is  perhaps  an  indifferent  sign  of  a  disposition  to  keep  his  word, 
that  having  introduced  himself  in  the  third  person  singular,  he  proceeds  in 
the  second  paragraph  to  make  use  of  the  first.  But  it  appears  to  him  that 
the  seeming  mmiesty  connected  with  the  former  mode  of  writing,  is  over* 
balanced  by  the  inconvenience  of  stiffness  and  affectation  which  attends  it 
during  a  narrative  of  some  length,  and  which  may  be  observed  less  or  more 
in  every  work  in  which  the  third  f>erson  is  used,  from  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar,  to  the  Autobiography  of  Alexander  the  Corrector.* 

I  must  refer  to  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  were  I  to  point  out  mr 
first  achievements  as  a  tale-teller — ^but  I  believe  some  of  my  old  schoolfel- 
lows can  still  bear  witness  that  I  had  a  distinguished  character  for  that 
talent,  at  a  time  when  the  applause  of  my  companions  was  my  recompense  for 
the  disgraces  and  punishments  which  tne  future  romance-writer  incurred  for 
being  idle  himself,  and  keeping  others  idle,  during  hours  that  should  have 
been  employed  on  our  tasks.  The  chief  enjoyment  of  my  holidays  was  to 
escape  with  a  chosen  friend,  who  had  the  same  taste  with  myself,  and  alter- 
nately to  recite  to  each  other  such  wild  adventures  as  we  were  able  to 
devise.  We  told,  each  in  turn,  interminable  tales  of  knight-errantry  and 
battles  and  enchantments,  which  were  continued  from  one  day  to  another, 
as  opportunity  offered,  without  our  ever  thinking  of  bringing  them  to  a 
conclusion.  As  we  observed  a  strict  secrecy  on  the  subject  of  this  inter- 
course, it  acquired  all  the  character  of  a  concealed  pleasure,  and  we  used 
to  select,  for  the  scenes  of  our  indulgence,  long  walks  through  the  solitary 
and  romantic  environs  of  Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury  Crags,  Braid  Hills,  and 
similar  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  recollection  of  those 
holidays  still  forms  an  oasis  in  the  pilgrimage  which  I  have  to  look  back 
upon.  I  have  onlv  to  add,  that  my  friend  t  still  lives,  a  prosperous  ^entle- 
oian,  but  too  much  occupied  with  graver  business,  to  thank  me  for  mdica- 
tii^  him  more  plainly  as  a  confidant  of  my  childish  mystery. 

*  (Albxawdsii  ths  CoRRScroR,  a  naim  assumed  by  Alexander  Cniden.  best  known  as 
die  author  of  the  Concordance.  Among  ▼arious  other  pamphlets,  he  published  in  thre« 
paru** The  adventures  of  Alexander  the  Correaor,"  1754  and  i7«— "exhibiting,"  saya 
AJcvaader  Chalmen,  *'  a  species  of  insanity  which  is  almost  unique.**) 

t  0<>hn  Irving,  writer  to  the  Signet*  Edioboniht  died  tSfo*) 
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S  GENERAL  PREFACE. 

When  boyhood  advancing  into  youth  required  more  serious  studies  and 
praver  cares,  a  long  illness  threw  me  back  on  the  kingdom  of  fiction,  as  if 
It  were  t  by  a  species  of  fatality;  My  indisposition  iu-ose,  jn  part  at  least, 
from  my  having  broken  a  lalood- vessel ;  and  motion  and  speech  were  for  a  long 
time  pronounced  positively  dangerous.  For  several  weeks  I  was  confined 
strictly  to  my  bed,  during  which  lime  T  Was  not  allowed  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  to  eat  more  than  a  spoonful  or  two  of  boiled  rice,  or  to  have  more 
covering  than  one  thin  counterpane.  When  the  reader  is  informed  that  I  wat 
vat  this  time  a  growing  youth,  with  the  spirits,  appetite,  and  impatience,  of 
fifteen,  and  suffered,  of  course,  greatly  under  this  severe  regimen,  which  the 
repeated  return  of  my  disorder  rendered  indispensible,  he  will  not  be  sur^ 
prised  that  I  was  abandoned  to  my  own  discretion,  so  far  as  reading  (my 
almost  sole  amusement)  was  concerned,  and  still  less  so,  that  I  abused  the 
indukence  which  left  my  time  so  much  at  my  own  disposal. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  circulating  library  in  Edinburgh,  founded,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  celebrated  Allan  Ramsay,  which,  besides  containing  a  most 
respectable  collection  of  books  of  every  description,  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  peculiarly  rich  in  works  of  fiction.  It  exhibited  specimens 
of  every  kind,  from  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  ponderous  frolics  of 
Cyrus  and  Cassandra,  down  to  the  most  approved  works  of  later  times.  I 
was  p]unfi;ed  into  this  great  ocean  of  reading  without  compass  or  pilot ;  and 
unless  when  some  one  had  the  charity  to  play  at  chess  with  me,  I  was 
allowed  to  do  nothing  save  read,  from  morning  to  night  I  was,  in  kindness 
and  pity,  which  was  perhaps  erroneous,  however  natural,  permitted  to  se- 
lect my  subjects  of  study  at  my  own  pleasure,  upon  the  same  principle  that 
the  humors  of  children  are  indulged  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  As  my 
taste  and  appetite  were  gratified  in  nothing  else,  I  indemnified  myself  by 
becoming  a  glutton  of  books.  Accordingly,  I  believe  I  read  almost  all  the 
romances,  old  plays,  and  epic  poetry,  in  that  formidable  collection,  and  no 
doubt  was  unconsciously  amassing  materials  for  the  task  in  which  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  be  so  much  employed. 

At  tne  same  time  I  did  not  in  all  respects  abuse  the  license  permitted 
me.  Familiar  acquaintance  with  the  specious  miracles  of  fiction  brought 
with  it  some  degree  of  satiety,  and  I  began,  by  degrees,  to  seek  in  histories, 
memoirs,  voyages,  and  travels,  and  the  like,  events  nearly  as  wonderful  as 
tho^  which  were  the  work  of  imagination,  with  the  additional  advantage  that 
they  were  at  least  in  a  great  measure  true.  The  lapse  of  nearly  two  vears. 
durmg  which  I  was  left  to  the  exercise  of  my  own  free  will,  was  followed 
by  a  temporary  residence  in  the  country  ;  where  I  was  again  very  lonely  but 
for  the  amusement  which  I  derived  from  a  good  though  old-fashioned  library. 
The  vague  and  wild  use  which  I  made  of  this  advantage  I  cannot  describe 
better  than  by  referring  my  reader  to  the  desultory  studies  of  Waverley  in  a 
similar  situation ;  the  passages  concerning  whose  course  of  reading  were  imi- 
tated from  recollections  of  my  own. — It  must  be  underetood  that  the  resem- 
blance extends  no  farther. 

Time,  as  it  glided  on,  brought  the  blessings  of  confirmed  health  and 
personal  strength,  to  a  degree  which  had  never  been  expected  or  hoped  for. 
The  severe  studies  necessary  to  render  me  fit  for  my  profession  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  my  time  ;  and  the  society  of  mv  friends  and  companions 
who  were  about  to  enter  life  along  with  me,  fillea  up  the  interval,  with  the 
usual  amusements  of  young  men.  I  was  in  a  situation  which  rendered 
serious  labor  indispensable  ;  for,  neither  possessing,  on  the  one  hand,  any 
of  those  peculiar  advantages  which  are  supposed  to  favor  a  hasty  advance 
in  the  profession  of  the  law,  nor  being,  on  the  other  hand,  exposed  to  ua- 
nsual  obstacles  to  interrupt  my  progress^  I  might  reasonably  expect  to 
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•ooceed  accordh^  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  trouble  which  I  should 
take  to  qualify  myself  as  a  pleader. 

It  makes  no  part  of  the  present  story  to  detail  how  the  success  of  a  few 
ballads  had  the  effect  of  changing  all  the  purpose  and  tenor  of  my  life,  and 
of  converting  a  painstaking  lawyer  of  some  vears'  standing  into  a  follower 
of  literature.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  I  haa  assumed  the  latter  character 
several  years  before  I  seriously  thought  of  attempting  a  work  of  imagina- 
tioa  in  prose,  although  one  or  two  of  my  poetical  attempts  did  not  differ 
from  romances  otherwise  than  by  being  written  in  verse.  But  yet,  I  may 
observe,  that  about  this  time  (now,  alas  I  thirty  years  since)  I  had  nour« 
»hed  the  ambitious  desire  of  composing  a  tale  of  chivalry,  which  was  to  be 
in  the  style  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  with  plenty  of  Boroer  characters,  and 
supernatural  incident.  Having  found  unexpectedly  a  chapter  of  this  in- 
tended work  among  some  old  papers,  I  have  subjoined  it  to  this  introductory 
essay,  thinking  some  readers  may  account  as  curious,  the  first  attempts  at 
romantic  composition  by  an  author  who  has  since  written  so  much  in  that 
department.*  And  those  who  complain,  not  unreasonably,  of  the  profusion 
of  the  Tales  which  have  followed  Waverley,  may  bless  their  stars  at  the 
narrow  escape  they  have  made,  by  the  commencement  of  the  inundation 
which  had  so  nearly  taken  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  century,  being  post- 
poned for  fifteen  years  later. 

This  particular  subject  was  never  resumed,  but  I  did  not  abandon  the 
ktea  of  fictitious  composition  in  prose,  though  I  determined  to  give  another 
turn  to  the  style  of  the  work. 

My  early  recollections  of  the  Highland  scenery  and  customs  made  so 
favorable  an  impression  in  the  poem  called  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  that  I  was 
induced  to  attempt  something  of  the  same  kind  in  prose.  I  had  been  a  good 
deal  in  the  Highlands  at  a  time  when  they  were  much  less  accessible,  and  much 
less  visited,  than  they  have  been  of  late  years,  and  was  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  old  warriors  of  174^  who  were,  like  most  veterans,  easily  induced  to 
fight  their  battles  over  again,  for  the  benefit  of  a  willing  listener  like  myself. 
It  naturally  occurred  to  me,  that  the  ancient  traditions  and  high  spirit  of  a 
people,  who,  living  in  a  civilized  age  and  country,  retained  so  strong  a  tinc- 
ture of  manners  belonging  to  an  early  period  of  society,  must  afford  a  sub- 
Ject  favorable  for  romance,  if  it  should  not  prove  a  curious  tale  marred  in 
ttie  telling. 

It  was  with  some  idea  of  this  kind,  that,  about  the  year  i8oc,  I  threw 
together  about  one-third  part  of  the  first  volume  of  Waverley.  It  was  ad- 
vertised to  be  published  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  bookseller  in 
Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of  "  Waverley,  or  'Tis  Fifty  Years  Since," — a 
title  afterwards  altered  to  ••  Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,"  that  the  actual  date  of 
publication  might  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  period  in  which  the  scene 
was  laid.  Having  proceeded  as  far,  I  think,  as  the  Seventh  Chapter.  I 
showed  my  work  to  a  critical  friend,  whose  opinion  was  unfavorable  ;  and 
having  then  some  poetical  reputation,  I  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  it 
by  attempting  a  new  style  of  composition.  I  therefore  threw  aside  the  work 
I  had  commenced,  without  either  reluctance  or  remonstrance.  I  ought  to 
add,  that  though  my  ingenuous  friend*s  sentence  was  afterwards  reversed, 
on  an  appeal  to  the  public,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  any  imputation  on  his 
food  taste ;  for  the  specimen  subjected  to  his  criticism  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  departure  of  the  hero  for  Scotland,  and,  consequently,  had  not 
entered  upon  the  story  which  was  finally  found  most  interesting. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  laid  aside  in  the 
fowers  of  an  old  writing-desk,  which,  on  my  first  coming  to  reside  at  A1> 
*  Sec  the  Iraxment  alluded  to^  ia  Um  Appendix*  No.  i. 
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botsford,  !n  1811,  was  placed  in  a  lumber  garret,  and  entirely  fofgotten. 
Thas,  though  I  sometimes,  among  other  literary  avocations,  turned  my 
thoughts  to  the  continuation  of  the  romani  e  which  I  had  commenced,  yet 
as  I  could  not  find  what  I  had  already  written,  after  searching  such  reposi- 
tories as  were  within  my  reach,  and  was  too  indolent  to  attempt  to  write  it 
anew  from  memory,  I  as  often  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  that  nature. 

Two  circumstances,  in  particular,  recalled  my  recollection  of  the  mislaid 
manuscript  The  first  was  the  extended  and  well-merited  fame  of  Miss 
Edge  worth,  whose  Irish  characters  have  gone  so  far  to  make  the  English 
familiar  with  the  character  of  their  gay  and  kind-hearted  neighbors  of  Ire- 
land, that  she  may  be  truly  said  to  have  done  more  towards  completing  the 
Union,  than  perhaps  all  the  legislative  enactments  by  which  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed up. 

Without  being  so  presumj^ous  as  to  hope  to  emulate  the  rich  humor, 
pathetic  tenderness,  and  admirable  tact,  which  pervade  the  works  of  my  ac- 
complished friend,  I  felt  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  my  own 
country,  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so  fortunately 
achieved  for  Ireland — something  which  might  introduce  her  natives  to  those 
of  the  sister  kingdom,  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  they  had  been  placed 
hitherto,  and  tend  to  procure  sympathy  for  their  virtues  and  indulgence  for 
their  foibles.  I  thought  also,  that  much  of  what  I  wanted  in  talent  might 
be  made  up  by  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  I  could  lav 
claim  to  possess,  as  having  travelled  through  most  parts  of  Scotland,  botn 
Highland  and  Lowland ;  having  been  familiar  with  the  elder,  as  well  as 
more  modem  race ;  and  having  had  from  my  infancy  free  and  unrestrained 
communication  with  all  ranks  of  ray  countrymen,  from  the  Scottish  peer  to 
the  Scottish  ploughman.  Such  ideas  often  occurred  to  me,  and  constituted 
an  ambitious  branch  of  my  theory,  however  far  short  I  may  have  fallen  of  it 
in  practice. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  triumphs  of  Miss  Edgeworth  which  worked  in 
me  emulation,  and  disturbed  my  indolence.  I  chanced  actually  to  engage  in 
a  work  which  formed  a  sort  of  essay  piece,  and  gave  me  hope  that  I  might 
in  time  become  free  of  the  craft  of  Komance-writing,  and  be  esteemed  a  tol- 
erable workman. 

In  the  year  1807-8,  I  undertook,  at  the  request  of  John  Murray,  Esq.,  of 
Albemarle  Street,  to  arrange  for  publication  so'ne  posthumous  productions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  distinguished  as  an  artist  and  an  antiquary, 
amongst  which  was  an  unfinished  romance,  entitled  **  Queen- Hoo- Hall." 
The  scene  of  the  tale  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  work  was 
written  to  illustrate  the  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  people  of 
England  during  that  period.  The  extensive  ac(}uaintance  which  Mr.  Strutt 
had  acquired  with  such  subjects  in  compiling  his  laborious  "  Horda  Angel 
Cynnan,"  his  **  Royal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,"  and  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,"  had  rendered  him  familiar 
with  all  the  antiquarian  lore  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  composing  the 
projected  romance ;  and  although  the  manuscript  bore  the  marks  of  hurry 
and  incoherence  natural  to  the  first  rough  draught  of  the  author,  it  evinced 
(in  my  opinion)  considerable  powers  of  imagination. 

As  the  Work  was  unfinished,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  as  Editor,  to  supply 
such  a  hasty  and  inartificial  conclusion  as  could  be  shaped  out  from  the 
story,  of  which  Mr.  Strutt  had  laid  the  foundation.  This  concluding  chap* 
ter  *  is  also  added  to  the  present  Introduction,  for  the  reason  already  men- 
tioned regarding  the  preceding  fragment.    It  was  a  step  in  my  a^vanct 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  H. 
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iDvrards  roneantic  composition ;  and  to  preserve  the  traces  of  these  is  In  a 
great  measure  the  object  of  this  Essay. 

Queen-Hoo-Hall  was  not,  however,  very  successful.  I  thought  I  was 
aware  of  the  reason,  and  supposed  that,  by  rendering  his  lan^age  too 
ancient,  and  displaying  his  antiquarian  knowledge  too  liberally,  the  mgenious 
author  had  raised  up  an  obstacle  to  his  own  success.  Every  work  designed 
for  mere  anuiseroent  must  be  expressed  in  language  easily  comprehended ; 
and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Queen-Hoo-Hall,  the  author  addresses 
himself  exclusively  to  the  Antiquary,  he  must  be  content  to  be  dismissed  by 
the  general  reader  with  the  criticism  of  Mungo,  in  the  Padlock,  on  the 
Mauritanian  music,  •*  What  signifies  me  hear,  if  me  no  understand  ?  " 

I  conceived  it  possible  to  avoid  this  error  ;  and  by  rendering  a  similar 
work  more  light  and  obvious  to  general  comprehension,  to  escape  the  rock 
on  which  my  predecessor  was  shipwrecked.  But  I  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  far  discouraged  by  the  indifferent  reception  of  Mr.  Strutt's  romance,  as 
to  become  satisfied  tnat  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages  did  not  possess  the 
interest  which  I  had  conceived ;  and  was  led  to  form  the  opinion  that  a  ro- 
mance, founded  on  a  Highland  story,  and  more  modem  events,  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  popularity  than  a  tale  of  chivalry.  My  thoughts,  there- 
fore, returned  more  than  once  to  the  tale  which  I  had  actually  commenced, 
and  accident  at  length  threw  the  lost  sheets  in  my  way. 

I  happened  to  want  some  fishing-tackle  for  the  use  of  a  guest,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  to  search  the  old  writing-<iesk  already  mentioned,  in  which 
I  used  to  keep  articles  of  that  nature.  I  got  access  to  it  with  some  diffi- 
culty; and,  in  looking  for  lines  and  flies,  the  Ions-lost  manuscript  presented 
itself.  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  complete  it,  according  to  my  original 
purpose.  And  here'  I  must  frankly  confess  that  the  mode  in  which  I  con- 
ducted the  story  scarcely  deserved  the  success  which  the  romance  afterwards 
attained.  T*he  tale  of  Wavcrlev  was  put  tr>gether  with  so  little  care  that  I 
cannot  boast  of  having  sketched  any  distinct  plan  of  the  work.  The  whole 
adventures  of  Waverlev,  in  his  movements  up  and  down  the  country  with 
the  Highland  cateran  6ean  Lean,  are  managed  without  much  skill.  It  suited 
best,  however,  the  road  I  wanted  to  travel,  and  permitted  me  to  introduce 
some  descriptions  of  scenery  and  manners,  to  which  the  reality  gave  an  in- 
terest which  the  powers  of  tne  author  might  have  otherwise  failed  to  attain 
for  them.  And  though  I  have  been  in  other  instances  a  sinner  in  this  sort, 
I  do  not  recollect  any  of  these  novels,  in  which  I  have  transgressed  so 
widely  as  in  the  first  of  the  series. 

Among  other  unfounded  reports,  it  has  been  said  that  the  copyright  of 
Waverley  was,  during  the  book's  progress  through  the  press,  ottered  for 
sale  to  various  booksellers  in  London  at  a  very  inconsiderable  price.  This 
was  not  the  case.  Messrs.  Constable  &  Cadell,  who  published  the  work, 
were  the  only  persons  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  publication,  and 
they  offered  a  larce  sum  tor  it  while  in  the  course  of  printing,  which,  how- 
ever, was  declinecl,  the  author  not  choosing  to  part  with  the  copyright. 

^  The  origin  of  the  story  of  Waverley,  and  the  particular  facts  on  which 
it  is  founded,  are  given  in  the  separate  introduction  prefixed  to  that  ro- 
mance in  this  edition,  and  require  no  notice  in  this  place. 

Waverley  was  published  in  1814,  and  as  the  title-page  was  without  the 
name  of  the  author,  the  work  was  left  to  win  its  way  in  the  world  without 
any  of  the  usual  recommendations.  Its  progress  was  for  some  time  slow; 
but  after  the  first  two  or  three  months,  its  popularity  had  increased  in  a  de- 
sree  which  must  have  satisfied  the  expecUtions  of  the  author,  had  these  been 
far  more  sanguine  than  he  ever  entertained. 

Great  anxiety  was  expressed  to  learn  the  name  of  the  author,  but  on  this 
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no  authentic  information  could  be  attained.  My  original  motive  for  pul> 
lishing  the  work  anonymously  was  the  consciousness  that  it  was  an  expeii- 
cnent  on  the  public  taste  which  might  very  probably  fail,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  occasion  to  take  on  myself  the  personal  risk  of  discomfiture.  For  this 
purpose  considerable  precautions  were  used  to  preserve  secrecy.  My  old 
friend  and  school-fellow,  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  who  printed  these  Novels, 
had  the  exclusive  task  of  corresponding  with  the  author,  who  thus  had  not 
only  the  advantage  of  his  professional  talents  but  also  of  his  critical  abili- 
ties. The  original  manuscript,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  copy,  was  trans- 
cribed under  Mr.  Ballantyne^s  eye  by  confidential  persons ;  nor  was  there 
an  instance  of  treachery  aurin^  the  man^  vears  in  which  these  precautions 
were  resorted  to,  although  various  individuals  were  employed  at  different 
times.  Double  proof-sheets  were  regularly  printed  off.  One  was  forwarded 
to  the  author  by  Mr.  Ballantyne,  and  the  alterations  which  it  received  were, 
by  his  own  hand,  copied  upon  the  other  proof-sheet  for  the  use  of  the  print- 
ers, so  that  even  the  corrected  proofs  of  the  author  were  never  seen  in  the 
printing-office ;  and  thus  the  curiosity  of  such  eager  inquirers  as  made  the 
most  minute  investigation,  was  entirely  at  fault. 

But  although  the  cause  of  concealing  the  author's  name  in  the  first  in- 
stance, when  the  reception  of  Waverley  was  doubtful,  was  natural  enough, 
it  is  more  difficult,  it  may  be  thought,  to  account  for  the  same  desire  Tor 
secrecy  during  the  subsequent  editions,  to  the  amount  of  betwixt  eleven  and 
twelve  thousand  copies,  which  followed  each  other  close,  and  proved  the 
success  of  the  work.  I  am  sorry  I  can  give  little  satisfaction  to  queries  on 
this  subject.  I  have  already  stated  elsewhere,  that  I  can  render  little  better 
reason  for  choosing  to  remain  anonymous,  than  by  saying  with  Shylock.  that 
such  was  my  humor.  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  had  not  the  usual  stimulus 
for  desiring  personal  reputation,  the  desire,  namely,  to  float  amidst  the  con- 
versation of  men.  Of  literary  fame,  whether  merited  or  undeserved,  I  had 
already  as  much  as  might  have  contented  a  mind  more  ambitious  than  mine ; 
and  in  entering  into  this  new  contest  for  reputation,  I  might  be  said  rather 
to  endanger  what  I  had,  than  to  have  anv  considerable  chance  of  acquiring 
more.  I  was  affected,  too,  by  none  of  those  motives  which,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life,  would  doubtless  have  operated  upon  me.  My  friendships 
were  formed, — mv  place  in  society  fixed, — my  life  had  attained  its  middle 
course.  My  condition  in  society  was  higher  perhaps  than  I  deserved,  cer- 
tainly as  high  as  I  wished,  and  there  was  scarce  any  degree  of  literary  suc- 
cess which  could  have  greatly  altered  or  improved  my  personal  condition. 

I  was  not,  therefore,  touched  by  the  spur  of  amoition,  usually  stimula- 
ting on  such  occasions;  and  yet  I  ought  to  stand  exculpated  from  the  charge 
of  ungracious  or  unbecoming' indifference  to  public  applause.  I  did  not  the 
less  feel  gratitude  for  the  public  favor,  although  I  did  not  proclaim  it, — as 
the  lover  who  wears  his  mistresses  favor  in  his  bosom,  is  as  proud,  though 
not  so  vain  of  possessing  it,  as  another  who  displays  the  token  of  her  grace 
upon  his  bonnet  Far  from  such  an  ungracious  state  of  mind,  I  have  seldom 
felt  more  satisfaction  than  when,  returning  from  a  pleasure  voyage,  I  found 
Waverley  in  the  zenith  of  popularity,  and  public  curiosity  in  full  cry  arfter 
the  name  of  the  author.  The  knowledge  that  I  had  the  public  approbation, 
was  like  having  the  property  of  a  hidden  treasure,  not  less  gratifying  to  the 
owner  than  if  all  the  world  Icnew  that  it  was  his  own.  Another  advantage 
was  connected  with  the  secrecy  which  I  observed.  I  could  appear,  or  re- 
treat from  the  stage  at  pleasure,  without  attracting  any  personal  notice  or 
Attention,  other  than  what  might  be  founded  on  suspicion  only.  In  my  own 
person  also,  as  a  successful  author  in  another  department  of  literature, JL 
might  have  been  charged  with  too  frequent  intrusions  on  the  public  patience  \ 
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bat  the  AatHor  of  Waverley  was  in  this  respect  as  impassfble  to  tlie  critic 
•s  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet  to  the  partisan  of  Marcellus.  Perhaps  the  curiosity 
of  the  public,  irritated  by  the  existence  of  a  secret,  and  kept  afloat  by  the 
discussions  which  took  place  on  the  subject  from  time  to  time,  went  a  good 
way  to  rosdntain  an  unabated  interest  in  these  frequent  publications.  There 
was  a  mystery  concerning  the  author,  which  each  new  novel  was  expected 
to  assist  in  unravelling,  sUthough  it  might  in  other  respects  rank  lower  than 
its  predecessors. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  guilty  of  affectation,  should  I  allege  as  one 
reason  of  my  silence,  a  secret  dislike  to  enter  on  personal  discussions  con> 
ccrning  mv  own  literary  labors.  It  is  in  every  case  a  dangerous  intercourse 
for  an  author  to  be  dwelling  continually  among  those  who  make  his  writings 
a  frequent  and  familiar  subject  of  conversation,  but  who  must  necessarily 
be  partial  judges  of  works  composed  in  their  own  society.  The  habits  ot 
self-importance,  which  are  thus  acquired  by  authors,  are  highly  injurious  to 
a  well-regulated  mind ;  for  the  cup  of  flattery,  if  it  does  not,  lixe  that  o£ 
Circe,  reduce  men  to  the  level  of  beasts,  is  sure,  if  eagerly  drained,  to  bring 
the  best  and  the  ablest  down  to  that  of  fools.  This  risk  was  in  some  degree 
prevented  by  the  mask  which  I  wore ;  and  my  own  stores  of  self-conceit 
were  left  to  their  natural  course,  without  being  enhanced  by  the  partiality  ol 
friends,  or  adulation  of  flatterers. 

If  I  am  asked  further  reasons  for  the  conduct  I  have  long  observed,  I 
can  only  resort  to  the  explanation  supplied  \yf  a  critic  as  friendly  as  he  is 
hitelligent ;  namely,  that  the  mental  organization  of  the  Novelist  must  be 
characterized,  to  speak  craniologicallv,  by  an  extraordinary  development 
of  the  passion  for  delitescencyt  I  the  rather  suspect  some  natural  dis- 
position of  this  kind ;  for,  from  the  instant  I  perceived  the  extreme  curiosity 
manifested  on  the  subject,  I  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  in  baflling  it,  for  which, 
when  its  unimportance  is  considered,  I  do  not  well  know  how  to  account. 

Mt  desire  to  remain  concealed,  in  the  character  of  the  author  of  these 
Novels,  subjected  me  occasionally  to  awkward  embarrassments,  as  it  some- 
times happened  that  those  who  were  sufficiently  intimate  with  me  would 
pot  the  question  in  direct  terms.  In  this  case,  only  one  of  three  courses 
could  be  followed.  Either  I  must  have  surrendered  my  secret,— or  have 
returned  an  equivocating  answer,^K>r,  finally,  must  have  stoutly  and  boldly 
denied  the  fact.  The  first  was  a  sacrifice  which  I  conceive  no  one  had  a 
right  to  force  from  me,  since  I  alone  was  concerned  in  the  matter.  The 
alternative  of  rendering  a  doubtful  answer  must  have  left  me  open  to  the 
degrading  suspicion  that  I  was  not  unwilling  to  assume  the  merit  (if  there 
was  any)  which  I  dared  not  absolutely  lay  claim  to;  or  those  who  might 
think  more  justly  of  me,  must  have  received  such  an  equivocal  answer  as  aa 
indirect  avowal.  I  therefore  considered  myself  entitled,  like  an  accused 
person  put  upon  trial,  to  refuse  givine  my  own  evidence  to  my  own  convic- 
tion«  and  flatly  to  deny  all  that  could  not  be  proved  against  me.  At  the 
lime  time,  I  usually  qualified  my  denial  by  stating,  that,  had  I  been  the 
author  of  these  works,  I  would  have  felt  mvself  quite  entitled  to  protect  my 
secret  by  refusing  my  own  evidence,  when  it  was  asked  for  to  accomplish  a 
discovery  of  what  I  desired  to  conceal. 

The  real  truth  is,  that  I  never  expected  or  hoped  to  dis^ise  my  con- 
nexion with  these  Novels  from  any  one  who  lived  on  terms  of  mtimacy  with 
me.  The  numl)er  of  coincidences  which  necessarily  existed  between  nar- 
ratives recounted,  modes  of  expression,  and  opinions  broached  in  these 
Tales,  and  such  as  were  used  by  their  author  in  the  intercourse  of  private 
life,  must  have  been  far  too  great  to  permit  any  of  my  familiar  acquaint- 
\  to  doubt  the  identity  betwixt  their  friend  and  the  Author  of  Waverley  t 
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and  I  beliere  they  were  all  morally  convinced  of  it.  But  while  I  was  wj^' 
self  silent,  their  belief  could  not  weigh  much  more  with  the  world  than  that 
of  others;  their  opinions  and  reasoning  were  liable  to  be  taxed  with  par* 
tiality,  or  confronted  with  opposing  arguments  and  opinions;  and  the 
question  was  not  so  much  whether  fshould  be  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  author,  in  spite  of  my  own  denial,  as  whether  even  my  own  avowal 
of  the  works,  if  such  should  be  made,  would  be  sufficient  to  put  me  in  un-^ 
disputed  possession  of  that  character. 

I  have  been  often  asked  concerning  supposed  cases,  in  which  I  was  said 
to  have  been  placed  on  the  verge  of  discovery ;  but,  as  I  maintained  my 
point  with  the  composure  of  a  lawyer  of  thirty  years'  standing,  I  never  re- 
collect being  in  pain  or  confusion  on  the  subject.  In  Captam  Medwyn's 
Conversations  of  Lord  Bvron,  the  reporter  states  himself  to  have  asked  my 
noble  and  highly^ifted  friend,  "  If  he  was  certain  about  these  Novels  being 
Sir  Walter  Scott^?"  To  which  Lord  Byron  replied,  "  Scott  as  much  as 
owned  himself  the  author  of  Waverley  to  me  in  Murray's  shop.  I  was  talk- 
ing to  him  about  that  novel,  and  lamented  that  its  author  had  not  carried 
back  the  story  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution — Scott,  entirely  off  his 
guard,  replied,  •  Ay,  I  might  have  done  so;  but — *  there  he  stopped.  It 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  correct  himself;  he  looked  confused,  and  relieved 
his  embarrassment  by  a  precipitate  retreat'*  I  have  no  recollection  what- 
ever of  this  scene  taking  place,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  I  was  more 
likely  to  have  laughed  than  to  appear  confused,  for  I  certainly  never  hoped 
to  impose  upon  Lord  Byron  in  a  case  of  the  kind  ;  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  uniformly  expressed  himself,  I  knew  his  opinion  was  entirely 
formed,  and  that  any  aisclamations  of  mine  would  only  have  savored  of 
affectation.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  incident  did  not  happen, 
but  only  that  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  exactly  under  the  circum- 
stances narrated,  without  my  recollecting  something  positive  on  the  subject. 
In  another  part  of  the  same  volume,  I^rd  Byron  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  supposition  that  the  cause  of  my  not  avowing  myself  the  Author 
of  Waverley  may  have  been  some  surmise  that  the  reignmg  family  would 
have  been  displeased  with  the  work.  I  can  only  say  it  is  the  last  appre- 
hension I  should  have  entertained,  as  indeed  the  inscription  of  these  volumes 
sufficiently  proves.  The  sufferers  of  that  melancholy  period  have,  during 
the  last  and  present  reign,  been  honored  both  with  the  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection of  the  reiening  family,  whose  magnanimity  can  well  pardon  a  sigh 
from  others,  and  bestow  one  themselves,  to  the  memory  of  brave  opponents^ 
who  did  nothing  in  hate,  but  all  in  honor. 

While  those  who  were  in  habitual  intercourse  with  the  real  author  had 
little  hesitation  in  assigning  the  literary  property  to  him,  others,  and  those 
critics  of  no  mean  rank,  employed  themselves  in  investigating  with  per- 
severing patience  anv  characteristic  features  which  might  seem  to  betray  the 
origin  of  these  Novels.  Amongst  these,  one  gentleman,  equally  remarkable 
for  the  kind  and  liberal  tone  of  his  criticism,  the  acuteness  of  his  reasoning, 
and  the  very  gentlemanlike  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  inquiries,  dis- 
played not  only  powers  of  accurate  investigation,  but  a  temper  of  mind 
deserving  to  be  employed  on  a  subject  of  much  greater  importance ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  made  converts  to  his  opinion  of  almost  all  who  thought  the 
point  worthy  of  consideration.*  Of  those  letters,  and  other  attempts  of  the 
same  kind,  the  author  could  not  complain,  though  his  incognito  was  endan- 


gered.   He  had  challenged  the  public  to  a  ^ame  at  bo-peep,  and  if  he  was 
I  in  his  **  hiding-hole,"  he  must  suomit  to  the  shame  of  detectioik 


Siscoveredi 
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Various  reports  were  of  course  drculated  in  various  ways ;  some  found- 
ed on  an  accurate  rehearsal  of  what  may  have  been  partly  real,  some  on 
drcumstances  having  no  concern  whatever  with  the  subject,  and  others  on 
the  invention  of  some  importunate  persons,  who  might  perhaps  imagine 
that  the  readiest  mode  ot  forcing  the  author  to  disclose  himself  was  to 
assign  some  dishonorable  and  discreditable  cause  for  his  silence. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  this  sort  of  inquisition  was  treated  witk 
contempt  by  the  person  whom  it  principally  regarded ;  as,  among  all  the 
rumors  that  were  current  there  was  only  one,  and  that  as  unfounded  as 
the  others,  which  had  nevertheless  some  ailliance  to  probability,  and  indeed 
might  have  proved  in  some  degree  true. 

I  allude  to  a  lepprt  which  ascribed  a  great  part,  or  the  whole,  of  these 
Novels  to  the  late  Thomas  Scott,  Eso.,  of  the  70th  regiment,  then  stationed 
in  Canada.  Those  who  remember  that  gentleman  will  readily  grant,  that, 
with  genera]  talents  at  least  equal  to  those  of  his  elder  brother,  he  added  a 
power  of  social  humor,  and  a  deep  insight  into  human  character,  which 
rendered  him  an  umversally  delightful  member  of  society,  and  that  the  habit 
of  composition  alone  was  wanting  to  render  him  eaually  successful  as  a 
writer.  The  author  of  Waverley  was  so  persuaded  ot  the  truth  of  this,  that 
he  warmly  pressed  his  brother  to  make  such  an  experiment,  and  willingly 
undertook  all  the  trouble  of  correcting  and  superintending  the  press.  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott  seemed  at  first  very  well  disposed  to  embrace  the  proposal, 
and  had  even  fixed  on  a  subject  and  a  hero.  The  latter  was  a  person  well 
known  to  both  of  us  in  our  boyish  years,  from  having  displayed  some  stronff 
traits  of  character.  Mr.  T.  Scott  had  determined  to  represent  his  youthful 
acquaintance  as  emigrating  to  America,  and  encountering  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  the  New  World,  with  the  same  dauntless  spirit  which  he  had 
displayed  when  a  boy  in  his  native  country.  Mr.  Scott  would  probably  have 
been  highly  successful,  being  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 
native  Indians,  of  the  old  French  settlers  m  Canada,  and  of  the  Bruits  or 
Woodsmen,  and  having  the  power  of  observing  with  accuracy  what,  I  have 
no  doubt,  he  could  have  sketched  with  force  and  expression.  In  short,  the 
author  believes  his  brother  would  have  made  himself  distinguished  in  that 
striking  field,  in  which,  since  that  period,  Mr.  Cooper  has  achieved  so  many 
triumphs.  But  Mr.  T.  Scott  was  already  affected  by  bad  health,  which  wholly 
onfitted  him  for  literary  labor,  even  if  he  could  have  reconciled  his  pa- 
tience to  the  task.  He  never,  I  believe,  wrote  a  single  line  of  the  projected 
work ;  and  I  only  have  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  preserving  in  the  Ap* 
pendix,*  the  simple  anecdote  on  which  he  proposed  to  found  it. 

To  this  I  may  add,  I  can  easily  conceive  that  there  may  have  been  cir^ 
cnmstances  which  gave  a  color  to  the  general  report  of  my  brother  beins 
interested  in  these  works ;  and  in  particular  that  it  might  derive  streng^ 
from  my  having  occasion  to  remit  to  him,  in  consequence  of  certain  family 
transactions,  some  considerable  sums  of  money  about  that  period.  To 
which  it  is  to  be  added  that  if  any  person  chanced  to  evince  particular 
curiosity  on  such  a  subject,  my  brother  was  likely  enough  to  divert  himself 
with  practicing  on  their  credulity. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  while  the  paternity  of  these  novels  was  from 
time  to  time  warmly  disputed  in  Britain,  the  foreign  booksellers  expressed 
■o  h^tation  on  the  matter,  but  afiixed  my  name  to  the  whole  of  the  Novel% 
and  to  tome  besides  to  which  I  had  no  claim. 

The  volumes,  therefore,  to  which  the  present  pages  form  a  Preface,  are 
Vttirdj  the  compoeition  of  the  author  by  whom  they  are  now  acknowledge^ 

•  SMappmfia,  No.  III.  p.  4Si» 
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with  Che  exception,  always,  of  avowed  quotations,  and  such  nnpremeditated 
and  involuntary  plagiarisms  as  can  scarce  be  guarded  against  by  any  one 
who  has  read  and  written  a  ^reat  deal.  The  original  manuscripts  are  all 
in  existence,  and  entirely  wntten  (Aorresco  refenns)  in  the  auttior's  own 
hand,  excepting  during  the  years  1818  and  18 19.  when,  being  affected  with 
severe  illness,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  aman- 
nensis. 

The  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  secret  was  necessarily  intrusted, 
or  communicated  by  chance,  amounted  I  should  think  to  twenty  at  least,  to 
whom  I  am  greatly  obliged  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  observed  their 
trust,  until  the  derangement  of  the  affairs  of  my  publishers,  Messrs.  Con- 
stable and  Co^  and  the  exposure  of  their  account  books,  which  was  the 
hecessary  consequence,  renaered  secrecy  no  longer  possible.  The  partio- 
ulars  attending  the  avowal  have  been  laid  before  the  public  in  the  intro* 
duction  to  the  chronicles  of  the  Canongate. 

The  preliminary  advertisement  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  purpose  of 
this  edition.  I  have  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  notes  which  accompany 
the  tales,  as  now  published,  may  be  thought  too  miscellaneous  and  too 
egotisticaiL  It  may  be  some  apology  for  this  that  the  publication  was 
intended  to  be  posthumous,  and  still  more,  that  old  men  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  long,  because  they  cannot  in  the  course  of  nature  have  long  time 
to  speak.  In  preparing  the  present  edition  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  do 
to  explain  the  nature  of  my  materials,  and  the  use  I  have  made  of  them ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  I  shall  again  revise  or  even  read  these  tales.  I  was 
therefore  desirous  rather  to  exceed  in  the  portion  of  new  and  explanatory 
matter  which  is  added  to  this  edition,  than  that  the  reader  should  have 
reason  to  complain  that  the  information  communicated  was  of  a  general 
and  merely  nominal  character.  It  remains  to  be  tried  whether  the  public 
(like  a  child  to  whom  a  watch  is  shown)  will,  after  having  been  satiated 
with  looking  at  the  outside,  acquire  some  new  interest  in  the  object  whea 
it  is  opened,  and  the  internal  machinery  displayed  to  them. 

That  Waverley  and  its  successors  have  had  their  day  of  favor  and 
popularity  must  be  admitted  with  sincere  gratitude ;  and  the  author  has 
studied  (with  the  prudence  of  a  beauty  whose  reign  has  been  rather  long) 
to  supply,  bv  the  assistance  of  art,  the  charms  which  novelty  no  longer 
affords.  The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  gratify  the  honorable  par- 
tiality of  the  public  for  the  encouragement  of  British  art,  by  illustrating  this 
edition' with  designs  by  the  most  eminent  living  artists. 

To  my  distinguished  countryman,  David  Wilkie,  to  Edwin  Landseer« 
who  has  exercised  his  talents  so  much  on  Scottish  subjects  and  scenery,  to 
Messrs.  Leslie  and  Newton,  my  thanks  are  due,  from  a  friend  as  well  as  an 
author.  Nor  am  I  less  obliged  to  Messrs.  Cooper,  Kidd,  and  other  artists 
of  distinction  to  whom  I  am  less  personally  known,  for  the  ready  zeal  with 
which  they  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  same  purpose. 

Farther  explanation  respecting  the  Edition  is  the  business  of  the  pub- 
lishers, not  of  the  author ;  and  here,  therefore,  the  latter  has  accomplished 
his  task  of  introduction  and  explanation.  If,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  has 
sometimes  abused  or  trifled  with  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  he  feels  him- 
self entitled  to  full  belief,  when  he  exculpates  himself  from  the  charge  ol 
having  been  at  any  time  insensible  of  their  kindness. 


ABBOTSPOKIk 
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(1829.) 

Trb  plan  of  tUt  Edition  leads  me  to  insert  in  this  place  *  some  tecoont 
€i  the  incidents  on  which  the  Novel  o£  Waverley  is  founded.  They 
have  been  already  given  to  the  public  by  my  late  lamented  friend  William 
Erekine,  Esq.  (afterwards  Lord  Kinneder),  when  reviewing  the  Tales  of 
My  Landlord  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  1817.  The  particulars  were 
derived  hy  the  Critic  from  the  Author's  information.  Afterwards  they 
were  published  in  the  Preface  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.  They 
are  now  inserted  in  their  proper  place. 

Other  illustrations  of  Waverley  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  at  the  foot 
of  the  pages  to  which  they  belong,  lliose  which  appeared  too  long  to  be 
so  placed  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Novel. 

*lIatiMp««aMt«Atioatlw  incidents  referred  to  hay  bwn  liiiiiiiiml  Id  the  AffmSuk 
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IN  printing  this  New  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels^  tki 
Publishers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
collate  it  carefully  with  the  valuable  interleaved  copy  in 
their  possession^  containing  the  Author^ s  latest  manuscript 
cm^ections  and  notes ;  and  from  this  source  they  have 
obtained  several  annotations  of  considerable  interest^  not 
hitherto  published.  As  examples  of  some  of  the  more  im^ 
portant  of  these y  may  be  mentioned  the  notes  on  **  High 
yinks''  in  Guy  Mannering^  ** Prcetorium''  in  the  Antu 
quary,  and  the  "  Expulsion  of  the  Scotch  Bishops^''  in  the 
Heart  of  Midlothian. 

There  have  also  been  inserted  {within  brackets)  some 
minor  notes  explanatory  of  references  now  rendered  per* 
haps  somewhat  obscure  by  the  lapse  of  time.  For  these^ 
the  Publishers  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  David  Laing. 
LL.D.f  Secretary  of  the  Bannatyne  Club^  and  one  of  the 
few  surviving  friends  of  the  Author. 

Fortunately  there  is  now  little  more  required  in  the  way 
of  annotation  to  the  Waverley  Novels ;  but  in  orcUr  to 
afford  every  facility  of  reference ^  a  special  glossary  has 
been  added  to  such  of  the  novels  as  require  it,  and  each 
volume  contains  a  separate  index:  while  a  General  Index 
has  also  been  appended  to  the  concluding  volume  of  the 
teries. 

SDIMBIIlGa.  At^gmst  i^  iZiju 
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WAVERLEY; 

OR, 

•TIS    SIXTY    YEARS    SINCE. 


CHAPTER  FIRST, 

INTRODUCTORY, 


The  title  of  this  work  has  not  been  chosen  without  the 
grave  and  solid  deliberation  which  matters  of  importance  de- 
mand from  the  prudent.  Even  its  first,  or  general  denomina- 
tion, was  the  result  of  no  common  research  or  selection, 
although,  according  to  the  example  of  my  predecessors,  I  had 
only  to  seize  upon  the  most  sounding  and  euphonic  surname 
that  English  history  or  topography  affords,  and  elect  it  at  once 
as  the  title  of  my  work,  and  the  name  of  my  hero.  But,  alas  1 
what  could  my  readers  have  expected  from  the  chivalrous  epi- 
thets of  Howard,  Mordaunt,  Mortimer,  or  Stanley,  or  from  the 
softer  and  more  sentimental  sounds  of  Belmour,  Belville,  Bel- 
field,  and  Belgrave,  but  pages  of  inanity,  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  so  christened  for  half  a  century  past?  I  must 
modestly  admit  I  am  too  ditndent  of  my  own  merit  to  place  it 
in  unnecessary  opposition  to  preconceived  associations  :  I  have 
therefore,  like  a  maiden  knight  with  his  white  shield,  assumed 
for  my  hero,  Waverley,  an  uncontaminated  name,  bearing  with 
its  sound  little  of  good  or  evil,  excepting  what  the  reader  shall 
hereafter  be  pleased  to  affix  to  it.  But  my  second  or  supple- 
mental title  was  a  matter  of  much  more  difficult  election,  since 
that,  short  as  it  is,  may  be  held  as  pledging  the  author  to  some 
special  mode  of  laying  his  scene,  drawing  his  characters,  and 
managing  his  adventures.  Had  I,  for  example,  announced  in 
my  frontispiece,  "  Waverley,  a  Tale  of  other  Days,'*  must  not 
every  novel-reader  have  anticipated  a  castle  scarce  less  than  that 
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of  Udolpho,  of  which  the  eastern  wing  had  long  been  uninhabited, 
and  the  keys  either  lost  or  consigned  to  the  care  of  some  aged 
butler  or  housekeeper,  whose  trembling  steps,  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  volume,  were  doomed  to  guide  the  hero  or  heroine, 
to  the  ruinous  precincts  ?  Would  not  the  owl  have  shrieked 
and  the  cricket  cried  in  my  very  title-page  ?  and  could  it  have 
been  possible  for  me,  with  a  moderate  attention  to  decorum,  to 
introduce  any  scene  more  lively  than  might  be  produced  by  the 
jocularity  of  a  clownish  but  faithful  valet,  or  the  garrulous  nar- 
rative of  the  heroine's  fille-de-chamber,  when  rehearsing  the 
stories  of  blood  and  horror  which  she  had  heard  in  the  servants* 
hall  ?  Again,  had  my  title  borne,  "  Waverley,  a  Romance  from 
the  German,"  what  head  so  obtuse  as  not  to  image  forth  a  pro- 
fligate abbot,  an  oppressive  duke,  a  secret  and  mysterious  as- 
sociation of  Rosicrusians  and  illuminati,  with  all  their  proper- 
ties of  black  cowls,  caverns,  daggers,  electrical  machines,  trap- 
doors, and  dark-lanterns  ?  Or  if  I  had  rather  chosen  to  call 
my  work  a  "  Sentimental  Tale,"  would  it  not  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient presage  of  a  heroine  with  a  profusion  of  auburn  hair,  and 
a  harp,  the  soft  solace  of  her  solitary  hours,  which  she  fortu- 
nately finds  always  the  means  of  transporting  from  castle  to 
cottage,  although  she  herself  be  sometimes  obliged  to  jump 
out  of  a  two-pair-of-stairs  window,  and  is  more  than  once  be- 
wildered on  her  journey,  alone  and  on  foot,  without  any  guide 
but  a  blowsy  peasant  girl,  whose  jargon  she  hardly  can  under- 
stand ?  Or  again,  if  my  Waverley  had  been  entitled  "  A  Tale 
of  the  Times,"  wouldst  thou  not,  gentle  reader,  have  demanded 
from  me  a  dashing  sketch  of  the  fashionable  world,  a  few  anec- 
dotes of  private  scandal  thinly  veiled,  and  if  lusciously  painted, 
so  much  the  better  ?  a  heroine  from  Grosvenor  Square,  and  a 
hero  from  the  Barouche  Club,  or  the  Four-in-Hand,  with  a  set 
of  subordinate  characters  from  the  elegantes  of  Queen  Anne 
Street  East,  or  the  dashing  heroes  of  the  Bow  Street  Office  ? 
I  could  proceed  in  proving  the  importance  of  a  title-page,  and 
displaying  at  the  same  time  my  own  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
particular  ingredients  necessary  to  the  composition  of  romances 
and  novels  of  various  descriptions  :  But  it  is  enough,  and  I 
scorn  to  tyrannize  longer  over  the  impatience  of  my  reader, 
who  is  doubtless  already  anxious  to  know  the  choice  made  by 
an  author  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  different  branches  of 
bis  art. 

By  fixing,  then,  the  date  of  my  story  Sixty  Years  before 
this  present  ist  November,  1805,  I  would  have  my  readers  un- 
derstand that  they  will  meet  in  the  following  pages  neither  a 
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romance  of  chivalry,  nor  a  tale  of  modern  manners ;  that  my 
hero  will  neither  have  iron  on  his  shoulders,  as  of  yore,  nor  on 
the  heels  of  his  boots,  as  is  the  present  fashion  of  Bond  Street ; 
and  that  my  damsels  will  neither  be  clothed  "  in  purple  and  in 
pall,"  like  the  Lady  Alice  of  an  old  ballad,  nor  reduced  to  the 
primitive  nakedness  of  a  modem  fashionable  at  a  rout.  From 
this  my  choice  of  an  aera  the  understanding  critic  may  farther 
presage,  that  the  object  of  my  tale  is  more  a  description  of  men 
than  manners.  A  tale  of  manners,  to  be  interesting,  must  either 
refer  to  antiquity  so  great  as  to  have  become  venerable,  or  it 
must  bear  a  vivid  reflection  of  those  scenes  which  are  passing 
daily  before  our  e3res,  and  are  interesting  from  their  novelty, 
Thas  the  coat-of-mail  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  triple-furred 
pelisse  of  our  modem  beaux,  may,  though  for  very  different 
reasons,  be  equally  fit  for  the  array  of  a  fictitious  character ; 
but  who,  meaning  the  costume  of  his  hero  to  be  impressive, 
would  willingly  attire  him  in  the  court  dress  of  George  the 
Second's  reign,  with  its  no  collar,  large  sleeves,  and  low  pocket- 
boles  ?  The  same  may  be  urged,  with  equal  trath,  of  the  Go- 
thic hall,  which,  with  its  darkened  and  tinted  windows,  its  ele- 
vated and  gloomy  roof,  and  massive  oaken  table  garnished  with 
boar's-head  and  rosemary,  pheasants  and  peacocks,  cranes  and 
cygnets,  has  an  excellent  effect  in  fictitious  description.  Much 
may  also  be  gained  by  a  lively  display  of  a  modem  fdte,  such 
as  we  have  daily  recorded  in  that  part  of  a  newspaper  entitled 
the  Mirror  of  Fashion,  if  we  contrast  these,  or  either  of  them, 
with  the  splendid  formality  of  an  entertainment  given  Sixty  Years 
Since ;  and  thus  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  much  the  painter 
of  antique  or  of  fashionable  manners  gains  over  him  who  de- 
lineates those  of  the  last  generation. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  this  part 
of  my  subject,  I  must  be  understood  to  have  resolved  to  avoid 
them  as  much  as  possible,  by  throwing  the  force  of  my  narra- 
tive upon  the  characters  and  passions  of  the  actors ; — ^those 
passions  common  to  men  in  all  stages  of  society,  and  which 
have  alike  agitated  the  human  heart,  whether  it  throbbed  under 
the  steel  corslet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  brocaded  coat  ot 
the  eighteenth,  or  the  blue  frock  and  white  dimity  waistcoat  of 
the  present  day.*  Upon  these  passions  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  state  of  manners  and  laws  casts  a  necessary  coloring  ;  but 
the  bearings,  to  use  the  language  of  heraldry,  remain  the  same, 
though  the  tincture  may  be  not  only  different,  but  opposed  in 
strong  contradistinction.  The  wrath  of  our  ancestors,  for  ex- 
amplCy  was  colored  gules;  it  broke  forth  in  acts  of  open  and 
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sanguihaiy  vioknce  against  the  objects  of  its  fury.  Our  ma- 
lignant feelings,  which  must  seek  gratification  through  more 
indirect  channels,  and  undennine  the  obstacles  which  they  can- 
not openly  bear  down,  may  be  rather  said  to  be  tinctured  sable. 
But  the  deep-ruling  impulse  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  and  the 
proud  peer,  who  can  now  only  ruin  his  neighbor  according  to 
law,  by  protracted  suits,  is  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  baron 
who  wrapped  the  castle  of  his  competitor  in  flames,  and  knocked 
him  on  the  head  as  he  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  confla- 
gration. It  is  from  the  great  book  of  Nature,  the  same  through 
a  thousand  editions,  whether  of  black-letter,  or  wire-wove  and 
hot-pressed,  that  I  have  venturously  essayed  to  read  a  chapter 
to  the  public.  Some  favorable  opportunities  of  contrast  have 
been  afforded  me,  by  the  state  of  society  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island  at  the  period  of  my  history,  and  may  serve  at 
once  to  vary  and  to  illustrate  the  moral  lessons  which  I  would 
willingly  consider  as  the  most  important  part  of  my  plan, 
although  I  am  sensible  how  short  these  will  fall  of  their  aim, 
if  I  shall  be  found  unable  to  mix  them  with  amusement, — a 
task  not  quite  so  easy  in  this  critical  generation  as  it  was 
«*  Sixty  Years  Since." 


CHAPTER  SECOND, 

WAVERLEV-HONOUR, — A  RETROSPECT. 

It  is,  then,  sixty  years  since  Edward  Waverley,  the  hero  of 
Ae  following  pages,  took  leave  of  his  family  to  join  the  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  in  which  he  had  lately  obtained  a  commis- 
sion. It  was  a  melancholy  day  at  Waverley-Honour  when  the 
young  ofiicer  parted  with  Sir  Everard,  the  affectionate  old 
uncle  to  whose  title  and  estate  he  was  presumptive  heir.  A 
difference  in  political  opinions  had  early  separated  the  baronet 
from  his  younger  brother,  Richard  Waverley,  the  father  of  our 
hero.  Sir  Everard  had  inherited  from  his  sires  the  whole  train 
of  tory  or  high-church  predilections  and  prejudices,  which  had 
distinguished  the  house  of  Waverley  since  the  great  civil  war. 
Richard,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  ten  years  younger,  beheld 
himself  bom  to  the  fortune  of  a  second  brother,  and  anticipated 
neither  dignity  nor  entertainment  in  sustaining  the  character  of 
^ill  Wimble.    He  saw  early,  that  to  succeed  in  the  race  of  life^ 
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ft  was  necessary  that  he  should  cany  as  little  weu^ht  as  possible. 
Painters  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  expressing  the  existence  o£ 
compound  passions  in  the  same  features  at  the  same  moment : 
It  would  be  no  less  difficult  for  the  moralist  to  analyze  the 
mixed  motives  which  unite  to  form  the  impulse  of  our  actions. 
Richard  Waverley  read  and  satisfied  himself  from  history  and 
sound  argument  that,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song, 

Passive  obedience  was  a  ^t, 
And  pshaw  1  was  non-resistance; 

yet  reason  would  have  probably  been  unable  to  combat  and  r^ 
move  hereditary  prejudice,  could  Richard  have  anticipated  that 
his  elder  brother,  Sir  Everard,  taking  to  heart  an  early  disap- 
pointment, would  have  remained  a  bachelor  at  seventy-twa 
The  prospect  of  succession,  however  remote,  might  in  that  case^ 
have  led  him  to  endure  dragging  through  the  greater  part  c^ 
his  life  as  *'  Master  Richard  at  the  Hall,  the  baronet's  brother," 
in  the  hope  that  ere  its  conclusion  he  should  be  distinguished 
as  Sir  Richard  Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour,  successor  to  a 
princely  estate,  and  to  extend  political  connections  as  head  of 
the  county  interest  in  the  shire  where  it  lay.  But  this  was  a 
consummation  of  things  not  to  be  expected  at  Richard's  outset, 
when  Sir  Everard  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  certain  to  be  an 
acceptable  suitor  in  almost  any  family,  whether  wealth  or 
beauty  should  be  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  when,  indeed, 
bis  speedy  marriage  was  a  report  which  regularly  amused  the 
neighborhood  once  a  year.  His  younger  brother  saw  no  prac- 
ticable road  to  independence  save  that  of  relying  upon  his 
own  exertions,  and  adopting  a  political  creed  more  consonant 
both  to  reason  and  his  own  interest  than  the  hereditary  faith 
of  Sir  Everard  in  High  Church,  and  in  the  house  of  Stuart 
He  therefore  read  his  recantation  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  and  entered  life  as  an  avowed  whig,  and  friend  of  the 
Hanover  succession. 

The  ministry  of  George  the  First's  time  were  prudently 
anxious  to  diminish  the  phalanx  of  opposition.  The  tory 
nobility,  depending  for  their  reflected  lustre  upon  the  sunshine 
of  a  court,  had  for  some  time  been  gradually  reconciling  them- 
selves to  the  new  dynasty.  But  the  wealthy  country  gentle- 
men of  England,  a  rank  which  retained,  with  much  of  ancient 
marfners  and  primitive  integrity,  a  great  proportion  of  obstinate 
and  unyielding  prejudice,  stood  aloof  in  haughty  and  sullen 
opposition,  and  cast  manv  a  look  of  mingled  regret  and  hope 
Id  Bois  le  Due,  Avignon,  and  It^y*^    The  accession  of  the 
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near  relation  of  one  of  these  steady  and  inflexible  opponents 
was  considered  as  a  means  of  bringing  over  more  converts,  and 
therefore  Richard  Waverley  met  with  a  share  of  ministerial 
favor,  more  than  proportioned  to  his  talents  or  his  political 
importance.  It  was,  however,  discovered  that  he  had  respect- 
able talents  for  public  business,  and  the  first  admittance  to  the 
minister's  levee  being  n^otiated,  his  success  became  rapid. 
Sir  Everard  learned  from  the  public  News  Letter,  first,  tliat 
Richard  Waverley,  Esquire,  was  returned  for  the  ministerial 
borough  of  Barterfaith ;  next,  that  Richard  Waverley,  Esquire, 
had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the  debate  upon  the  Excise 
Bill  in  the  support  of  government ;  and,  lastly,  that  Richard 
Waverley,  Esquire,  had  been  honored  with  a  seat  at  one  of 
those  boards,  where  the  pleasure  of  serving  the  country  is 
combined  with  other  important  gratifications,  which,  to  render 
them  the  more  acceptable,  occur  regularly  once  a  quarter. 

Although  these  events  followed  each  other  so  closely,  that 
the  sagacity  of  the  editor  of  a  modem  newspaper  would  have 
presaged  the  two  last  even  while  he  announced  the  first,  yet 
they  came  upon  Sir  Everard  gradually,  and  drop  by  drop,  as  it 
were,  distilled  through  the  cool  and  procrastinating  alembic  of 
Dyer's  Weekly  Letter.*  For  it  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
that,  instead  of  those  mail-coaches,  by  means  of  which  every 
mechanic  at  his  sixpenny  club  may  nightly  learn  from  twenty 
contradictory  channels  the  yesterday's  news  of  the  capital,  a 
weekly  post  brought  in  those  days,  to  Waverley-Honour,  a 
Weekly  Intelligencer,  which,  after  it  had  gratified  Sir  Everard's 
curiosity,  his  sister's,  and  that  of  his  aged  butler,  was  regularly 
transferred  from  the  hall  to  the  rectory,  from  the  rectory  to 
Squire  Stubb's  at  the  Grange,  from  the  squire  to  the  baronet's 
steward  at  his  neat  white  house  on  the  heath,  from  the  steward 
to  the  bailiff,  and  from  him  through  a  huge  circle  of  honest 
dames  and  gaffers,  by  whose  ha^  and  homy  hands  it  was 
generally  wom  to  pieces  in  about  a  month  after  its  arrival. 

This  islow  succession  of  intelligence  was  of  some  advantage 
to  Richard  Waverley  in  the  case  before  us  ;  for,  had  the  sum 
total  of  his  enormities  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  Everard  at  once, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  commissioner  would  have 
had  little  reason  to  pique  himself  on  the  success  of  his  politics. 
The  baronet,  although  the  mildest  of  human  beings,  was^  not 
without  sensitive  points  in  his  character ;  his  brother's  conduct 
had  wounded  these  deeply ;  the  Waverley  estate  was  fettered 
by  no  entail  (for  it  had  never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  of 
its  former  possessors  that  one  of  their  progeny  could  be  guilty 
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of  the  atrocities  laid  by  Dyer's  Letter  to  the  door  of  Richard), 
and  if  it  had«  the  marriage  of  the  propnetor  might  have  been 
fatal  to  a  collateral  heir.  These  various  ideas  floated  through 
the  brain  of  Sir  Everard,  without,  however,  producing  any 
determined  conclusion. 

He  examined  the  tree  of  his  genealogy,  which,  emblazoned 
with  many  an  emblematic  mark  of  honor  and  heroic  achieve- 
ment, hung  upon  the  well-varnished  wainscot  of  his  hall.    The 
nearest  descendants  of  Sir  Hildebrand  Waverley,  failing  those 
of  his  eldest  son  Wilfred,  of  whom  Sir  Everard  and  his  brother 
were  the  only  representatives,  were,  as  this  honored  register 
informed  him  (and  indeed,  as  he  himself  well  knew),  the  Wa« 
verleys  of  Highley  Park,  com.  Hants ;  with  whom  the  main 
branch,  or  rather  stock,  of  the  house  had  renounced  all  connec- 
tion, since  the  great  law-suit  in  1670.    This  degenerate  scion 
had  committed  a  farther  offence  against  the  head  and  source 
of  their  gentility,  by  the  intermarriage  of  their  representative 
with  Judith,  heiress  of  Oliver  Bradshawe,  of  Highley  Park, 
whose  arms,  the  same  with  those  of  Bradshawe  the  regicide, 
they  had  quartered  with  the  ancient  coat  of  Waverley.    These 
offences,  however,  had  vanished  from  Sir  Everard's  recollection 
in  the  heat  of  his  resentment,  and  had  Lawyer  Clippurse,  for 
whom  hb  groom  was  despatched  express,  arrived  but  an  hour 
earlier,  he  might  have  bad  the  benefit  of  drawing  a  new  settle- 
ment of  the  lordship  and  manor  of  Waverley-Honour,  with 
all  its  dependencies.     But  an  hour  of  cool  reflection  is  a  great 
matter,  when  employed  in  weighing  the  comparative  evil  of 
two  measures,  to  neither  of  which  we  are  internally  partial. 
Lawyer  Clippurse  found  his  patron  involved  in  a  deep  study, 
which  he  was  too  respectful  to  disturb,  otherwise,  than  by  pro- 
ducing his  paper  and  leathern  ink-case,  as  prepared  to  minute 
his  honor's  commands.    Even  this  slight  manoeuvre  was  em- 
barrassing to  Sir  Everard,  who  felt  it  as  a  reproach  to  his  inde- 
cision.    He  looked  at  the  attorney  with  some  desire  to  issue 
his  fiat,  when  the  sun,  emerging  from  behind  a  cloud,  poured 
at  once  its  checkered  light  through  the  stained  window  of  the 
gloomy  cabinet  in  which  they  were  seated.    The  baronet's  eye, 
as  he  raised  it  to  the  splendor,  fell  right  upon  the  central 
scutcheon,  impressed  with  the  same  device  which  his  ancestor 
was  said  to  have  borne  in  the  field  of  Hastings ;  three  ermines 
passant,  argent,  in  a  field  azure,  with  its  appropriate  motto, 
ions  iache.    ''May  our  name   rather  perish,"  exclaimed  Sit 
Everard,  "  than  that  ancient  and  loyal  symbol  should  be  blended 
with  the  dishonored  insignia  of  a  traitorous  round-head  1  '^ 
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All  this  was  the  effect  of  the  glimpse  of  a  sunbeam  fust 
sufficient  to  light  Lawyer  Clippurse  to  mend  his  pen.  The  pen 
was  mended  in  vain.  The  attorney  was  dismissed,  with  direo 
tions  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  on  the  first  summons. 

The  apparition  of  Lawyer  Clippurse  at  the  Hall  occasioned 
much  speculation  in  that  portion  of  the  world  to  which  Waverley- 
Honour  formed  the  centre  :  But  the  more  judicious  politicians 
of  this  microcosm  augured  yet  worse  consequences  to  Richard 
Waverley  from  a  movement  which  shortly  followed  his  apostacy. 
This  was  no  less  than  an  excursion  of  the  baronet  in  his  coach 
and  six,  with  four  attendants  in  rich  liveries,  to  make  a  visit  of 
some  duration  to  a  noble  peer  on  the  confines  of  the  shire,  of 
untainted  descent,  steady  tory  principles,  and  the  happy  father 
of  six  unmarried  and  accomplished  daughters.  Sir  Everard's 
reception  in  this  family  was,  as  it  may  be  easily  conceived, 
sufficiently  favorable ;  but  of  the  six  young  ladies,  his  taste 
unfortunately  determined  him  in  favor  of  Lady  Emily,  the 
youngest,  who  received  his  attentions  with  an  embarrassment 
which  showed  at  once,  that  she  durst  not  decline  them,  and 
that  they  afforded  her  anything  but  pleasure.  Sir  Everard 
could  not  but  perceive  something  uncommon  in  the  restrained 
emotions  which  the  young  lady  testified  at  the  advances  he 
hazarded  ;  but  assured  by  the  prudent  countess  that  they  were 
the  natural  effects  of  a  retired  education,  the  sacrifice  might 
have  been  completed,  as  doubtless  has  happened  in  many 
similar  instances,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  of  an  elder 
sister,  who  revealed  to  the  wealthy  suitor  that  Lady  Emily's 
affections  were  fixed  upon  a  young  soldier  of  fortune,  a  near 
relation  of  her  own.  Sir  Everard  manifested  great  emotion  on 
receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was  confirmed  to  him,  in  a 
J^rivate  interview,  by  the  young  lady  herself,  although  under 
the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  of  her  father's  indignation. 
Honor  and  generosity  were  hereditary  attributes  of  the  hous^ 
of  Waverley.  With  a  grace  and  delicacy  worthy  the  hero  of  a 
romance,  Sir  Everard  withdrew  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  Lady 
Emily.  He  had  even,  before  leaving  filandeville  Castle,  the 
address  to  extort  from  her  father  a  consent  to  her  union  with 
the  object  of  her  choice.  What  arguments  he  used  on  this 
point  cannot  exactly  be  known,  for  Sir  Everard  was  never 
supposed  strong  in  the  powers  of  persuasion  ;  but  the  young 
officer,  immediately  after  this  transaction,  rose  in  the  army 
with  a  rapidity  far  surpassing  the  usual  pace  of  unpatronized 
professional  merit,  although,  to  outward  appearance,  that  was 
all  he  had  to  depend  upon. 
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The  shock  which  Sir  Everard  encountered  upon  this  occ» 
sion,  although  diminished  by  the  consciousness  of  having  acted 
virtuously  and  generously,  had  its  effect  upon  his  future  life* 
His  resolution  of  marriage  had  been  adopted  in  a  fit  of  indigna^ 
tion ;  the  labor  of  courtship  did  not  quite  suit  the  dignified  in* 
dolence  of  his  habits ;  he  had  but  just  escaped  the  risk  of 
marrving  a  woman  who  could  never  love  him,  and  his  pride 
coula  not  be  greatly  flattered  by  the  termination  of  his  amour, 
even  if  his  heart  had  not  suffered.  The  result  of  the  whole 
matter  was  his  return  to  Waverley-Honour  without  any  transfer 
of  his  affections,  notwithstanding  the  sighs  and  languishments 
of  the  fair  tell-tale,  who  had  revealed,  in  mere  sisterly  affection, 
the  secret  of  Lady  Emily's  attachment,  and  in  despite  of  the 
nods,  winks,  and  innuendoes  of  the  officious  lady  mother,  and 
the  grave  eulogiums  which  the  earl  pronounced  successively  on 
the  prudence,  and  good  sense,  and  admirable  dispositions  of 
his  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  daughters.  The 
memory  of  his  unsuccessful  amour  was  with  Sir  Everard,  as 
with  many  more  of  his  temper,  at  once  shy,  proud,  sensitive, 
and  indolent,  a  beacon  against  exposing  himself  to  similar 
mortification,  pain,  and  fruitless  exertion  for  the  time  to  come. 
He  continued  to  live  at  Waverley-Honour  in  the  style  of  an  old 
English  gentleman,  of  an  ancient  descent  and  opulent  fortune. 
His  sister,  Miss  Rachel  Waverley,  presided  at  hb  table,  and  they 
became,  by  degrees,  an  old  bachelor  and  an  ancient  maiden 
lady,  the  gentjest  and  kindest  of  the  votaries  of  celibacy. 

The  vehemence  of  Sir  Everard*s  resentment  against  his 
brother  was  but  short-lived ;  yet  his  dislike  to  the  whig  and 
the  placeman,  though  unable  to  stimulate  him  to  resume  any 
active  measures  prejudicial  to  Richard's  interest,  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  family  estate,  continued  to  maintain  the  coldness 
between  them.  Richard  knew  enough  of  the  world,  and  of  hb 
brother's  temper,  to  believe  that  by  any  ill-considered  or  pre- 
cipitate advances  on  his  part,  he  might  turn  passive  dislike 
into  a  more  active  principle.  It  was  accident,  therefore,  which 
at  length  occasioned  a  renewal  of  their  intercourse.  Richard 
had  married  a  young  woman  of  rank,  by  whose  family  interest 
and  private  fortune  he  hoped  to  advance  his  career.  In  her 
righ^  he  became  possessor  of  a  manor  of  some  A'alue,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Waverley-Honour. 

Little  Edward,  the  hero  of  our  tale,  then  in  hb  fifth  year, 
was  their  only  child.  It  chanced  that  the  infant  with  his  maid 
had  strayed  one  morning  to  a  mile's  distance  from  the  avenue 
6L  Brere*wood  Lodge,  lus  father's  seat.    Their  attention  was 
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attracted  by  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  stately  long-tailed  black 
horses,  and  with  as  much  carving  and  gilding  as  would  have 
done  honor  to  my  lord  mayor's.  It  was  waiting  for  the  ownef, 
who  was  at  a  little  distance  inspecting  the  progress  of  a  half- 
built  farm-house.  I  know  not  whether  the  boy's  nurse  had 
been  a  Welsh  or  a  Scotch  woman,  or  in  what  manner  he  asso- 
ciated a  shield  emblazoned  with  three  ermines  with  the  idea  of 
personal  property,  but  he  no  sooner  beheld  this  family  emblem, 
than  he  stoutly  determined  on  vindicating  his  rignt  to  the 
splendid  vehicle  on  which  it  was  displayed.  The  baronet 
arrived  while  the  boy's  maid  was  in  vain  endeavoring  to  make 
him  desist  from  his  determination  to  appropriate  the  gilded 
coach  and  six.  The  rencontre  was  at  a  happy  moment  for  Ed- 
ward, as  his  uncle  had  been  just  eyeing  wistfully,  with  some- 
thing of  a  feeling  like  envy,  the  chubby  boys  of  the  stout  yeo- 
man whose  mansion  was  building  by  his  direction.  In  the 
round-faced  rosy  cherub  before  him,  bearing  his  eye  and  his 
name,  and  vindicating  a  hereditary  title  to  his  family,  affection 
and  patronage,  by  means  of  a  tie  which  Sir  Everard  held  as 
sacred  as  either  Garter  or  Blue-mantle,  Providence  seemed  to 
have  granted  to  him  the  very  object  best  calculated  to  fill  up 
the  void  in  his  hopes  and  affections.  Sir  Everard  returned  to 
Waverley-Hall  upon  a  led  horse,  which  was  kept  in  readiness 
for  him,  while  the  child  and  his  attendant  were  sent  home  in 
the  carriage  to  Brere-wood  Lodge,  with  such  a  message  as 
opened  to  Richard  Waverley  a  door  of  reconciliation  wiSi  his 
elder  brother. 

Their  intercourse,  however,  though  thus  renewed,  contin- 
ued to  be  rather  formal  and  civil,  than  partaking  of  brotherly 
cordiality;  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  the  wishes  of  both  parties. 
Sir  Everard  obtained,  in  the  frequent  society  of  his  little 
nephew,  something  on  which  his  hereditary  pride  might  found 
the  anticipated  pleasure  of  a  continuation  of  his  lineage,  and 
where  his  kind  and  gentle  affections  could  at  the  same  time 
fully  exercise  themselves.  For  Richard  Waverley,  he  beheld  in 
the  growing  attachment  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  the 
means  of  securing  his  son's,  if  not  his  own,  succession  to  the 
hereditary  estate,  which  he  felt  would  be  rather  endangered 
than  promoted  by  any  attempt  on  his  own  part  towards  a  closer 
intimacy  with  a  man  of  Sir  Everard's  habits  and  opinions. 

Thus,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  compromise,  little  Edward  was  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  the  Hall,  and  ap- 
peared to  stand  in  the  same  intimate  relation  to  both  families, 
although  their  mutual  intercourse    was  otherwise  limited  to 
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fonnal  messages,  atad  more  formal  vbits.  The  education  of 
the  youth  was  regulated  alternately  by  the  taste  and  opinions 
of  his  uncle  and  of  his  iather.  But  more  of  this  in  a  subse* 
quent  chapter. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

KDUCATIOK. 


Ths  education  of  our  hero,  Edward  Waverley,  was  of  a 
nature  somewhat  desultory.  In  infancy  his  health  suffered,  or 
was  supposed  to  suffer  (which  b  quite  the  same  thing),  by  the 
air  of  London.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  official  duties,  attend- 
ance on  parliament,  or  the  prosecution  of  any  of  his  plans  of 
interest  or  ambition,  called  his  father  to  town,  which  was  his 
usual  residence  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  Edward  was 
transferred  to  Waverley-Honour,  and  experienced  a  total  change 
of  instructors  and  of  lessons,  as  well  as  of  residence.  l*his 
might  have  been  remedied,  had  his  father  placed  him  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  permanent  tutor.  But  he  considered 
that  one  of  his  choosing  would  probably  have  been  unaccepta* 
We  at  Waverley-Honour,  and  that  such  a  selection  as  Sir  Everard 
might  have  made,  were  the  matter  left  to  him,  would  have  bur- 
dened him  with  a  disagreeable  inmate,  if  noC  a  political  spy,  in 
his  family.  He  therefore  prevailed  upon  his  private  secretary, 
a  young  roan  of  taste  and  accomplishments,  to  bestow  an  hour 
or  two  on  Edward's  education  while  at  Brere-wood  Lodge,  and 
left  his  uncle  answerable  for  his  improvement  in  literature  while 
an  inmate  at  the  Hall. 

This  was  in  some  degree  respectably  provided  for.  Sir 
Everard's  chaplain,  an  Oxonian,  who  had  lost  his  fellowship 
for  declining  to  take  the  oaths  of  the  accession  of  George  I. 
was  not  only  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  but  reasonably 
skilled  in  science,  and  master  of  most  modern  languages.  He 
was,  however,  old  and  indulgent,  and  the  recurring  interregnum, 
during  which  Edward  was  entirely  freed  from  his  discipline, 
occasioned  such  a  relaxation  of  authority,  that  the  youth  was 
permitted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  learn  as  he  pleased,  what  he 
pleased,  and  when  he  pleased.  This  slackness  of  rule  might 
have  been  manou&.to  a  boy  oC.slow. understanding,  who,  feeling 
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labor  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  would  have  altogether 
neglected  it,  save  for  the  command  of  a  task-master ;  and  it 
might  have  proved  equally  dangerous  to  a  youth  whose  animal 
spirits  were  more  powerful  than  his  imagination  or  his  feelings, 
and  whom  the  irresistible  influence  of  Alma  would  have  en- 
gaged  in  field  sports,  from  morning  till  night.  But  the  char- 
acter of  Edward  Waverley  was  remote  fromeither  of  these.  His 
powers  of  apprehension  were  so  uncommonly  quick,  as  almost 
to  resemble  intuition,  and  the  chief  care  of  his  preceptor  was  to 
prevent  him,  as  a  sportsman  would  phrase  it,  from  overrun- 
ning his  game,  that  is,  from  acquiring  his  knowledge  in  a  slight, 
flimsy,  and  inadequate  manner.  And  here  the  instructor  had 
to  combat  another  propensity  too  often  united  with  brilliancy 
6f  fancy  arid  vivacity  of  talent, — that  indolence,  namely,  of  dis- 
position, which  can  only  be  stirred  by  some  strong  motive  o£ 
gratification,  and  which  renounces  study  as  soon  as  curiosity  is 
gratified,  the  pleasure  of  conquering  the  first  difficulties  ex- 
hausted, and  the  novelty  of  pursuit  at  an  end.  Edward  would 
throw  himself  with  spirit  upon  any  classical  author  of  which  his 
preceptor  pressed  the  perusal,  make  himself  master  of  the 
style  so  far  as  to  understand  the  story,  and  if  that  pleased  or 
interested  him,  he  finished  the  volume.  But  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  fixing  his  attention  on  critical  distinctions  of  philology, 
upon  the  difference  of  idiom,  the  beauty  of  felicitous  expres- 
sion, or  the  artificial  combinations  of  syntax.  "  I  can  read  and 
understand  a  Latin  author,"  said  young  Edward,  with  the  self- 
confidence  and  rash  reasoning  of  fifteen,  *'and  Scaliger  or 
Bentley  could  not  do  much  more."  Alas  I  while  he  was  thus 
permitted  to  read  only  for  the  gratification  of  his  amusement, 
he  foresaw  not  that  he  was  losing  forever  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  habits  of  firm  and  assiduous  application,  of  gaining 
the  art  of  controlling,  directing,  and  concentrating  the  powers 
of  his  mind  for  earnest  investigation, — an  art  far  more  essen* 
tial  than  even  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  classical  learning 
which  is  the  primary  object  of  study. 

I  am  aware  I  may  be  here  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  ren« 
dering  instruction  agreeable  to  youth,  and  of  Tasso's  infusion 
of  honey  into  the  medicine  prepared  for  a  child  ;  but  an  age  in 
which  children  are  taught  the  dryest  doctrines  by  the  insinuat- 
ing method  of  instructing  games,  has  little  reason  to  dread  the 
consequences  of  study  being  rendered  too  serious  or  severe. 
The  History  of  England  is  now  reduced  to  a  game  at  cards, 
the  problems  of  mathematics  to  puzzles  and  riddles,  and  the 
doctrines  of  arithmetic  may,  we  are  assured,  be  sufficiently  act 
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qniied  by  spending  a  few  hours  a  week  at  a  new  and  comply 
cated  edition  of  the  Rojral  Game  of  the  Goose.  There  wants 
but  one  step  further,  and  the  Creed  and  Ten  Commandments 
may  be  taught  in  the  same  manner  without  the  necessity  of  the 
grave  face,  deliberate  tone  of  recital,  and  devout  attention, 
hitherto  exacted  from  the  well-governed  childhood  of  this 
realm.  It  may  in  the  mean  time  be  subject  of  serious  consider- 
ation, whether  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  acquire  in- 
struction through  the  medium  of  amusement,  may  not  bo 
brought  to  reject  that  which  approaches  under  the  aspect  of 
study ;  whether  those  who  learn  history  by  the  cards,  may  not 
be  led  to  prefer  the  means  to  the  end ;  and  whether,  were  we 
to  teach  religion  in  the  way  of  sport,  our  pupils  mav  not  thereby 
be  gradually  induced  to  make  sport  of  their  religion.  To  our 
pung  hero,  who  was  permitted  to  seek  his  instruction  only  ac- 
cording to  the  bent  of  his  own  mind,  and  who,  of  consequence, 
only  sought  it  so  long  as  it  afforded  him  amusement,  the  indul- 
gence of  his  tutors  was  attended  with  evil  consequences,  which 
long  continued  to  influence  his  character,  happiness,  and  util- 
ity. Edward's  power  of  imagination  and  love  of  literature, 
although  the  former  was  vivid,  and  the  latter  ardent,  were  so 
far  from  affording  a  remedy  to  this  peculiar  evil,  that  they 
rather  inflamed  and  increased  its  violence.  The  library  at 
Waverley-Honour,  a  large  Gothic  room,  with  double  arches  and 
a  gallery,  contained  such  a  miscellaneous  and  extensive  collec- 
tion of  volumes  as  had  been  assembled  together,  during  the 
course  of  two  hundred  years,  by  a  family  which  had  been  al- 
ways wealthy,  and  inclined,  of  course,  as  a  mark  of  splendor, 
to  furnish  their  shelves  with  the  current  literature  of  the  dav, 
without  much  scrutiny,  or  nicety  of  discrimination.  Througn- 
out  this  ample  realm  Edward  was  permitted  to  roam  at  large. 
His  tutor  had  his  own  studies  ;  and  church  politics  and  con- 
troversial divinity,  together  with  a  love  of  learned  ease,  though 
they  did  not  withdraw  his  attention  at  stated  times  from  the 
progress  of  his  patron's  presumptive  heir,  induced  him  readily 
to  grasp  at  any  apology  for  not  extending  a  strict  and  refi;ulatea 
survey  towards  his  general  studies.  Sir  Everard  had  never 
been  himself  a  student,  and,  like  his  sister.  Miss  Rachel  Wa- 
verley,  held  the  common  doctrine,  that  idleness  is  incompatible 
with  reading  of  any  kind,  and  that  the  mere  tracing  the  alpha- 
betical characters  with  the  eye,  is  in  itself  a  useful  and  merito- 
rious task,  without  scrupulously  considering  what  ideas  or  doc- 
trines they  may  happen  to  convey.  With  a  desire  of  amuse* 
ment  theze^re,  which  better  disapU^e,  might  -  toon  have  coih 
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verted  into  a  thirst  tor  knowledge,  young  Waverley  drove 
through  the  sea  of  books,  like  a  vessel  wiSiout  a  pUot  or  a 
rudder.  Nothing  perhaps  increases  by  indulgence  more  than 
a  desultory  habit  of  reading,  especially  under  such  opportuni* 
ties  of  gratifying  it.  I  believe  one  reason  why  such  numerous 
instances  of  erudition  occur  among  the  lower  rank  is,  that,  with 
the  same  powers  of  mind,  the  poor  student  is  limited  to  a  nar- 
row circle  for  indulging  his  passion  for  books,  and  must  neces- 
sarily make  himself  master  of  the  few  he  possesses  ere  he  can 
acquire  more.  Edward,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  epicure  who 
only  deigned  to  take  a  single  morsel  from  the  sunny  side  of  a 
peach,  read  no  volume  a  moment  after  it  ceased  to  excite  his 
curiositT  of  Interest;  and  it  necessarily  happened,  that  the 
habit  of  seeking  only  this  sort  of  gratification  rendered  it  daily 
more  difficult  ^  attainment,  till  the  passion  for  reading,  like 
Other  stroQg  appetites,  produced  by  indulgence  a  sort  of  satiety. 
Ere  he  attained  this  indifference,  however,  he  had  read  and 
stored  in  a  memory  of  uncommon  tenacity,  much  curious, 
though  ill-arranged  and  miscellaneous  information.  In  English 
literature  he  was  master  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of  our  earlier 
dramatic  authors,  of  many  picturesque  and  interesting^  passages 
from  our  old  historical  chronicles,  and  was  particularly  well  ac- 
quainted with  Spenser,  Dvayton,  and  other  poets  who  have  exer- 
cised themselves  on  romantic  fiction,  of  all  themes  the  most 
fascinating  to  a  youthful  imagination,  before  the  passions  have 
roused  themselves,  and  demand  poetry  of  a  more  sentimental 
description.  In  this  respect  his  acquaintance  with  Italian 
opened  him  yet  a  wider  range.  He  had  perused  the  numerous 
romantic  poems,  which,  from  the  days  of  Pulci,  have  been  a 
favorite  exercise  of  the  wits  of  Italy,  and  had  sought  gratification 
in  the  numerous  collections  of  navelU  which  were  brought  forth 
by  the  genius  of  that  elegant  though  luxurious  nation,  in  emula- 
tion of  the  Decameron*  In  classical  literature,  Waverley  had 
made  the  usual  progress,  and  read  the  usual  authors ;  and  the 
French  had  afford^  him  an  almost  exhaustless  collection  of 
memoirs,  scarcely  more  faithful  than  romances,  and  of  romances 
so  well  written  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  memoirs. 
The  splendid  pages  of  Froissart,  with  his  heart-stirring  and  eye- 
dazzUng  descriptions  of  war  and  of  tournaments,  were  among 
his  chief  favorites ;  and  from  those  of  Brantome  and  De  la 
None  he  learned  to  compare  the  wild  and  loose,  yet  supersti- 
tious character  of  the  nobles  of  the  League,  with  the  stem, 
rigid,  and  sometimes  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Huguenot 
par^..   Th^  Spanish  J^a^  contributed  to  his  stock  pf  chivalrous 
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and  romantic  lore.  The  earlier  literature  of  the  northern  nc» 
lions  did  not  escape  the  study  of  one  who  read^  rather  to 
awaken  the  imagination  than  to  benefit  the  understanding. 
And  yet,  knowing  much  that  is  known  but  to  few,  Edwani 
Waverley  might  justly  be  considered  as  ignorant  since  he  knew 
little  of  what  adas  dignity  to  man,  and  qualifies  him  to  support 
and  adorn  an  elevat<^  situation  in  society. 

The  occasional  attention  of  his  parents  might  indeed  have 
been  of  service,  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  mind  incidental 
to  such  a  desultory  course  of  reading.  But  his  mother  died  in 
the  seventh  year  aifter  the  reconciliation  between  the  brothers, 
and  Richard  Waverley  himself,  who,  after  this  event,  resided 
more  constantly  Id  London,  was  too  much  interested  in  his  own 
plans  of  wealth  and  ambition,  to  notice  more  respecting  Ed- 
ward, than  that  he  was  of  a  very  bookish  turn,  and  probably 
destined  to  be  a  bishop.  If  he  could  have  discovered  and 
analyzed  his  son's  waking  dreams,  he  would  have  formed  a  veiy 
di&rent  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

CASTLB-BUILDIKG. 


I HAVS  already  hinted,  that  the  dainty,  squeambh,   and 
fastidious  taste  acquired  by  a  surfeit  of  idle  reading,  had  not 

a*  rendered  our  hero  unfit  for  serious  and  sober  study,  but 
even  disgusted  him  in  some  degree  with  that  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  indulged.  He  was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  when  his 
habits  of  abstraction  and  love  of  solitude  became  so  much 
marked,  as  to  excite  Sir  Everard's  affectionate  apprehension. 
He  tried  to  counterbalance  these  propensities,  by  engaging  his 
nephew  in  field-sports,  which  had  been  the  chief  pleasure  of  his 
own  youthful  days.  But  although  Edward  eagerly  carried  the 
gun  for  one  season^  yet  when  practice  had  given  him  some  dex- 
terity, the  pastime  ceased  to  afford  him  amusement.  In  the 
succeeding  spring,  the  perusal  of  old  Isaac  Walton's  fascinating 
volume  determined  Edward  to  become  '*  a  brother  of  the  angle." 
But  of  all  diversions  which  ingenuity  ever  devised  for  the  relief 
of  idleness,  fishing  is  the  worst  qualified  to  amuse  a  man  who 
is  at  once  indolent  and  impatient;  and  our  hero*s  rod  was 
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«pi.ediLy  fhing  aside.  Society  and  example,  which,  more  than 
any  other  motives,  master  and  sway  the  natural  bent  of  our 
passions,  might  have  had  their  usual  effect  upon  the  youthful 
visionary.  But  the  neighborhood  was  thinly  inhabited,  and  the 
home-bred  young  squires  whom  it  afforded,  were  not  of  a  class 
fit  to  form  Edward's  usual  companions,  far  less  to  excite  him 
to  emulation  in  the  practice  of  those  pastimes  which  composed 
the  serious  business  of  their  lives. 

There  were  a  few  other  youths  of  better  education,  and  a 
more  liberal  character,  but  from  their  society  also  our  hero  was 
in  some  degree  excluded.  Sir  Everard  had,  upon  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  resigned  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  as  his  age 
increased  and  the  number  of  his  contemporaries  diminish^, 
had  gradually  withdrawn  himself  from  society ;  so  that,  when, 
upon  any  particular  occasion,  Edward  mingled  with  accom- 
plished and  well-educated  young  men  of  his  own  rank  and  ex- 
pectations, he  felt  an  inferiority  in  their  company,  not  so  much 
from  deficiencv  of  information,  as  from  the  want  of  the  skill  to 
command  and  to  arrange  that  which  he  possessed.  A  deep 
and  increasing  sensibility  added  to  this  dislike  of  society.  The 
idea  of  having  committed  the  slightest  solecism  in  politeness, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  was  agony  to  him  :  for  perhaps  even 
guilt  itself  does  not  mipose  upon  some  minds  so  keen  a  sense 
of  shame  and  remorse,  as  a  modesty  sensitive,  and  inexperienced 
youth  feels  from  the  consciousness  of  having  neglected  etiquette, 
or  excited  ridicule.  Where  we  are  not  at  ease,  we  cannot  be 
happy ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising,  that  Edward  Waverley 
supposed  that  he  disliked  and  was  unfitted  for  society,  merelv 
because  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  living  in  it  with 
ease  and  comfort,  and  of  reciprocally  giving  and  receiving 
pleasure.  The  hours  he  spent  with  his  uncle  and  aunt  were 
exhausted  in  listening  to  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  narrative  old 
age.  Yet  even  there  his  imagination,  the  predominant  faculty 
of  his  mind,  was  frequently  excited.  Family  tradition  and 
genealogical  history,  upon  which  much  of  Sir  Everard's  dis- 
course turned,  is  the  very  reverse  of  amber,  which,  itself  a 
valuable  substance,  usually  includes  flies,  straws,  and  other 
trifles,  whereas  these  studies,  being  themselves  very  insignifi- 
cant and  trifling,  do  nevertheless  serve  to  perpetuate  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  rare  and  valuable  in  ancient  manners,  and  to 
record  many  curious  and  minute  facts  which  could  have  been 
preserved  and  conveyed  through  no  other  medium.  If,  there- 
fore, Edward  Waverley  yawned  at  times  over  the  dry  deduction 
of  his  line  of  ancestors,  with  their  various  intermarriages,  and 
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tDwirdly  deprecated  the  remorseless  aiid  protracted  accuracy 
with  which  the  worthy  Sir  Everard  rehearsed  the  various  degrees 
of  propinquity  between  the  house  of  Waverley-Honour  and  the 
doughty  barons,  knights,  and  squires  to  whom  they  stood  allied ; 
'i,  (notwithstanding  his  obligations  to  the  three  ermines  passant) 
lie  sometimes  cursed  in  his  heart  the  jargon  of  heraldry,  its 
griffins,  its  moldwarps,  its  wivems,  and  its  dragons,  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  Hotspur  himself,  there  were  moments  when  these 
communications  interested  his  fancy  and  rewarded  his  atten- 
tion.   The  deeds  of  Wilibert  of  Waverley  in  the  Holy  Land,  his 
long  absence  and  perilous  adventures,  his  supposed  death,  and 
his  return  on  the  evening  when  the  betrothed  of  his  heart  had 
wedded  the  hero  who  had  protected  her  from  insult  and  oppres- 
sion during  his  absenbe  ;  ths  generosity  with  which  the  crusa- 
der relinquished  hb  claims,  and  sought  in  a  neighboring  cloister 
that  peace  which  passeth  not  away ;  ^  to  these  and  similar  tales 
he  would  hearken  till  his  heart  glowed  and  his  eye  glistened. 
Nor  was  be  less  affected,  when  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Rachel  narrated 
the  sufferings  and  fortitude  of  Lady  Alice  Waverley  during  the 
great  civil  war.  The  benevolent  features  of  the  venerable  spinster 
kindled  into  more  majestic  expression  as  she  told  how  Charles 
had,  after  the  field  of  Worcester,  found  a  day's  refuge  at  Waver- 
ley-Honour, and  how  when  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  approaching 
to  search  the  mansion.  Lady  Alice  dismissed  her  youngest  son 
with  a  handful  of  domestics,  charging  them  to  make  good  with 
their  lives  an  hour's  diversion,  that  the  king  might  have  that 
space  for  escape.    "  And,  God  help  her,"  would  Mrs.  Rachel 
continue,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  heroine's  portrait  as  she 
spoke,  '*  full  dearly  did  she  purchase  the  safety  of  her  prince 
with  the  life  of  her  darling  child.    They  brought  him  here  a 
prisoner,  mortally  wounded,  and  3rou  may  trace  the  drops  of  hb 
blood  from  the  great  hall-door,  along  the  little  gallery,  and  up 
to  the  saloon,  where  they  laid  him  down  to  die  at  his  mother's 
feet.     But  there  was  comfort  exchanged  between  them ;  for  he 
ktiew  from  the  dance  of  his  mother's  eye,  that  the  purpose  of 
hb  desperate  defence  was  attained — Ah  I  I  remember,"  she 
continued,  "  I  remember  well  to  have  seen  one  that  knew  and 
bved  him.    Miss  Lucy  St.  Aubin  lived  and  died  a  maid  for  hb 
sake,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  wealthy  matches  in 
thb  country ;  all  the  world  ran  after  her,  but  she  wore  widows 
mourning  ail  her  life  for  poor  William,  for  they  were  betrothed 
though  not  married,  and  died  in— I  cannot  think  of  the  date ; 
bat  I  remember,  in  the  November  of  that  very  year,  when  she 
found  herself  sinking,  she  desired  to  be  brought  to  Waverley- 
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Honour  once  more,  and  visited  all  the  places  where  she  had  beea 
with  my  grand-uncle,  and  caused  the  carpets  to  be  rabed  that 
she  might  trace  the  impression  of  his  blood,  and  if  tears  could 
have  washed  it  out,  it  had  not  been  there  now ;  for  there  waa 
not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  You  would  have  thought,  Edward, 
tiiat  the  very  trees  mourned  for  her,  for  their  leaves  dropped 
around  her  without  a  gust  of  wind  ;  and  indeed  she  looked  lik« 
one  that  would  never  see  them  green  again. 

From  such  legends  our  hero  would  steal  away  to  indulge 
the  fancies  they  excited.  In  the  comer  of  the  large  and  som« 
bre  library,  with  no  other  light  than  was  afforded  by  the  decay*" 
ing  brands  on  its  ponderous  and  ample  hearth,  he  would  exer* 
cise  for  hours  that  internal  sorcery,  b^  which  past  or  imaginary 
events  are  presented  in  action,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye  of  the 
muser.  Then  arose  in  long  and  fair  array  the  splendor  of  the 
bridal  feast  at  Waverley-Castle ;  the  tall  and  emaciated  form 
of  its  real  lord,  as  he  stood  in  his  pilgrim's  weeds,  an  unno* 
ticed  spectator  of  the  festivities  of  his  supposed  heir  and  ini- 
tended  bride  ;  the  electrical  shock  occasioned  by  the  discovery  ; 
the  springing  of  the  vassals  to  arms;  the  astonishment 
of  the  bridegroom ;  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the  bride ; 
the  agony  with  which  Wilibert  observed,  that  her  heart 
as  well  as  consent  was  in  these  nuptials ;  the  air  of  dig* 
nity,  yet  of  deep  feeling,  with  which  he  flung  down  the  haS- 
drawn  sword,  and  turned  away  forever  from  the  house  of  his 
ancestors.  Then  would  he  change  the  scene,  and  fancy  would 
at  his  wish  represent  Aunt  Rachel's  tragedy.  He  saw  the 
Lady  Waverley  seated  in  her  bower,  her  ear  strained  to  every 
sound,  her  heart  throbbing  with  double  agony ;  now  listening 
to  the  decaying  echo  of  the  hoofs  of  the  king's  horse,  and 
when  that  had  died  away,  hearing  in  every  breeze  that  shook 
the  trees  of  the  park,  the  noise  of  the  remote  skirmish.  A 
distant  sound  is  heard  like  the  rushing  of  a  swollen  stream ;  it 
comes  nearer,  and  Edward  can  plainly  distinguish  the  gallop* 
ing  of  horses,  the  cries  and  shouts  of  men,  with  strs^ling  pis^ 
tol-shots  between,  rolling  forwards  to  the  hall.  The  lady  starts 
up — a  terrified  menial  rushes  in — But  why  pursue  such  a  de- 
scription. 

As  living  in  this  ideal  world  became  daily  more  delectable 
to  our  hero,  interruption  was  disagreeable  in  proportion.  The 
extensive  domain  that  surrounded  the  Hall,  which,  far  exceed- 
ing the  dimensions  of  a  park,  was  usually  termed  Waverley* 
Chase,  had  originally  been  forest  ground,  and  still,  though 
broken  by  extensive  glades  in  which  the  young  deer  were  sport- 
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■^  retained  its  pristiDC  and  savage  character.  It  was  tra- 
versed by  broad  avenues,  in  many  places  half  grown  up  with 
brushwood,  where  the  beauties  of  former  days  used  to  take 
their  stand  to  see  the  stag  coursed  with  greyhounds,  or  to  gain 
aa  aim  at  him  with  the  cross-bow.  In  one  spot  distinguished 
by  a  moss-grown  gothic  monument,  which  retained  the  name 
o£  Queen's  Standmg,  £lizabeth  herself  was  said  to  have  pierced 
seven  bucks  with  her  own  arrows.  This  was  a  very  favorite 
baunt  of  Edward  Waverley.  At  other  times,  with  his  gun  and 
his  spaniel,  which  served  as  an  apology  to  others,  and  with  a 
book  in  bis  podcet,  which,  perhaps,  served  as  an  apology  to 
hiraseif,  be  used  to  pursue  one  of  these  long  avenues,  which, 
after  an  ascending  sweep  of  four  miles,  gradually  narrowed 
into  a  rude  and  contracted  path  through  the  cliffy  and  woody 
pass  called  Mirkwood  Dingle,  and  opened  suddenly  upon  a 
deq>,  dark,  and  small  lake,  named,  from  the  same  cause.  Mirk* 
wood  Mere.  There  stood  in  former  times  a  solitary  tower 
opoQ  a  rock  almost  surrounded  by  the  water,  whidi  had  ac* 
quired  the  name  of  the  Strength  of  Waverley,  because,  in  peril- 
ous times,  it  had  often  been  Uie  refuge  of  the  famity.  Tnere, 
m  the  wars  of  Yoiic  and  Lancaster,  Sie  last  adherents  of  the 
Red  Rose  who  dared  to  maintain  her  cause,  carried  on  a 
harassing  and  predatory  warfare,  till  the  stronghold  was  re- 
duced by  the  celebrated  Richard  of  Gloucester.  Here,  too,  a 
party  of  cavaliers  long  maintained  themselves  under  Nigel 
Waverley,  elder  brother  of  that  William  whose  fate  Aunt  Rachel 
commemorated.  Through  these  scenes  it  was  that  Edward  loved 
to  "  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,''  and,  like  a  child 
among  his  toys,  culled  and  arranged,  from  the  splendid  yet 
Qseless  imagery  and  emblems  with  which  his  imagination  was 
stored,  visions  as  brilliant  and  as  fading  as  those  of  an  evening 
sky.  The  effect  of  this  indulgence  upon  his  temper  and  char- 
icter  will  iqipear  in  the  next  diapter. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

CBOia  PF  A  PROFESSION. 


From  the  misiiteQess  with  which  X  have  traced  Waverley's 
pusuits,  and  the  bias  which  these  unavoidably  communicated 
to  his  imagination,  the  reader  mf y  perhaps  anticipate,  in  the 
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following  tale,  an  imitation  of  the  romance  of  Cervantes.  But 
he  will  do  my  prudence  injustice  in  the  supposition.  My  in« 
tention  is  not  to  follow  the  steps  of  that  inimitable  author,  in 
describing  such  total  perversion  of  intellect  as  misconstrues 
the  objects  actually  presented  to  the  senses,  but  that  more 
common  aberration  from  sound  judgment,  which  apprehends 
occurrences  indeed  in  their  reality,  but  communicates  to  them 
a  tincture  of  its  own  romantic  tone  and  coloring.  So  far  was 
Edward  Waverley  from  expecting  general  sympathy  with  his 
own  feelings,  or  concluding  that  the  present  state  of  things 
was  calculated  to  exhibit  the  reality  of  those  visions  in  which 
he  loved  to  indulge,  that  he  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the 
detection  of  such  sentiments  as  were  dictated  by  his  musings. 
He  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  a  confidant,  with  whom  to 
communicate  his  reveries ;  and  so  sensible  was  he  of  the  ridi- 
cule attached  to  them,  that,  Jiad  he  been  to  choose  between 
any  punishment  short  of  ignominy,  and  the  necessity  of  giving 
a  cold  and  composed  account  of  the  ideal  world  in  which  he 
lived  the  better  part  of  his  da3rs,  I  think  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  prefer  the  former  infliction.  This  secrecy  became 
doubly  precious,  as  he  felt  in  advancing  life  the  influence  of 
the  awakening  passions.  Female  forms  of  exquisite  grace  and 
beauty  began  to  mingle  in  his  mental  adventures  ;  nor  was  he 
long  without  looking  abroad  to  compare  the  creatures  of  his 
own  imagination  with  the  females  of  actual  life.  The  list  of 
the  beauties  who  displayed  their  hebdomadal  finery  at  the 
parish  church  of  Waverley  was  neither  numerous  nor  select. 
By  far  the  most  passable  was  Miss  Sissly,  or  as  she  rather 
chose  to  be  called.  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbs,  daughter  of  Squire 
Stubbs  at  the  Grange.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  by  the 
''  merest  accident  in  the  world,"  a  phrase  which,  from  female 
lips,  does  not  always  exclude  malice pr^mse^  or  whether  it  was 
from  a  conformity  of  taste,  that  Miss  Cecilia  more  than  once . 
crossed  Edward  in  his  favorite  walks  through  Waverley-Chase. 
He  had  not  as  yet  assumed  courage  to  accost  her  on  these  oc» 
casions ;  but  the  meeting  was  not  without  its  effect.  A  roman- 
tic lover  is  a  strange  idolater,  who  sometimes  cares  not  out  of 
what  log  he  frames  the  object  of  his  adoration ;  at  least,  if 
nature  has  given  that  object  any  passable  proportion  of  per- 
sonal charms,  he  can  easily  play  the  Jeweller  and  Dervise  in 
the  oriental  tale,*  and  supply  her  richly,  out  of  the  stores  of 
his  own  imagination,  with  supernatural  beauty,  and  all  the 
properties  of  intellectual  wealth.    But  ere  the  charms  of  Miss 

•  8m  Hoppav't  l^to  of  tlia  StVMi  Lovm. 
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Cedlia  Stubbs  had  erected  her  into  a  positive  goddess,  or  ele- 
vated her  at  least  to  a  level  with  the  saint  her  namesake,  Mrs. 
Rachel  Waverley  gained  some  intimation  which  determined 
her  to  prevent  the  approaching  apotheosis.  Even  the  most 
simple  and  unsuspicious  of  the  female  sex  have  (God  bless 
them  !)  an  instinctive  sharpness  of  perception  in  such  matters, 
which  sometimes  goes  the  length  of  observing  partialities  that 
never  existed,  but  rarely  misses  to  detect  such  as  pass  actuallv 
under  their  observation.  Mrs.  Rachel  applied  herself,  witn 
great  prudence,  not  to  combat,  but  to  elude,  the  approaching 
danger,  and  suggested  to  her  brother  the  necessity  that  the 
heir  of  his  house  should  see  something  more  of  the  world  than 
was  consistent  with  constant  residence  at  Waverley-Honour. 
Sir  Everard  would  not  at  first  listen  to  a  proposal  which  went 
to  separate  his  nephew  from  him.  Edward  was  a  little  bookish, 
he  admitted ;  but  youth,  he  had  always  heard,  was  the  season 
for  learning,  and,  no  doubt,  when  his  rage  for  letters  was 
abated,  and  his  head  fully  stocked  with  knowledge,  his  nephew 
would  take  to  field^ports  and  country  business.  He  had  of- 
ten, he  said,  himself  regretted  that  he  had  not  spent  some  time 
in  study  during  his  youth  :  he  would  neither  have  shot  nor 
hunted  with  less  skill,  and  he  might  have  made  the  roof  of  St. 
Stephen's  echo  to  longer  orations  than  were  comprised  in  those 
zealous  Noes,  with  which,  when  a  member  of  the  house  during 
Godolphin's  administration,  he  encountered  every  measure  of 
government. 

Aunt  Rachel's  anxiety,  however,  lent  her  address  to  carry 
he»  point.  Every  representative  of  their  house  had  visited  for- 
eign parts,  or  served  his  country  in  the  army,  before  he  settled 
for  life  at  Waverley-Honour  and  she  appealed  for  the  truth  of 
her  assertion  to  the  genealogical  pedigree,  an  authority  which 
Sir  Everard  was  never  known  to  contradict.  In  short,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  Mr.  Richard  Waverley,  that  his  son  should 
travel,  under  the  direction  of  his  present  tutor,  Mr.  Pembroke, 
with  a  suitable  allowance  from  the  baronet's  liberality.  The 
bther  himself  saw  no  objection  to  this  overture ;  but  upon 
mentionitig  it  casually  at  the  table  of  the  minister  the  great 
man  looked  grave.  The  reason  was  explained  in  private.  The 
^axAisppf  ttim  Of  Shr  &vetard's  politics,  the  minist^  observed, 
'Was-5M&  as  wo(dd  render  it  highly  improper  that  a  younig 
genlied)j^df^Qebb6^efutpro6i:iebls^e;ll6uld' travel  on  tbecoa- 
tteMK  liftfr  a  ttitot  ddid)ttoss  di  his^litoclfr'ft  Ch dosiogi  and  direct- 
t^'bis  oDlirto  by  his  instrtietlons.  What  tdigbt  Mr.  Edward 
Waverley's  scNcieQr  be  at  Paris,  what  at  Rome,  where  all  man- 
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i6r  of  smcres  were  spread  by  the  pretender  and  his  tfonS^; 
Jiese  were  points  for  Mr.  Waverley  to  consider.  This  he 
<ould  himself  say,  that  he  knew  his  majesty  had  such  a  just 
sense  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley's  merits  that  if  his  son  adopted 
the  army  for  a  few  years,  a  troop,  he  believed,  might  be 
reckoned  upon  in  one  of  the  dragoon  regiments  lately  returned 
from  Flanders.  A  hint  thus  conveyed  and  enforceo,  was  not 
to  be  neglected  with  impunity ;  and  Richard  Waverl^^  though 
with  great  dread  of  shocking  his  brother's  prejudices*  deemed 
he  could  not  avoid  accepting  the  commission  thus  offered  him 
for  his  son.  The  truth  is,  he  Calculated  much,  and  justly,  upon 
Sir  £verard's  fondness  for  Edward,  which  made  hun  unlikely 
to  resent  any  step  that  he  might  take  in  due  submission  to 
parental  authority.  Two  letters  announced  this  determination 
to  the  baronet  and  his  nephew.  The  latter  barely  communi- 
cated the  fact,  smd  pointed  out  the  necessary  preparations  for 
joining  his  regiment.  To  his  brother,  Richard  was  more  dif* 
fuse  and  circuitous.  He  coincided  with  him  in  the  most  flat 
tering  manner  in  the  propriety  of  his  son's  seeing  a  little  more 
of  the  world,  and  was  even  humble  in  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  his  proposed  assistance  ;  was,  however,  deeply  concerned 
that  it  was  now,  unfortunately,  not  in  Edward's  power  exactly 
to  comply  with  the  plan  which  had  been  chalked  out  by  his  best 
friend  and  benefactor.  He  himself  had  thought  with  pain  on 
the  boy's  inactivity,  at  an  s^e  when  all  his  ancestors  had  borne 
arms ;  even  Royalty  itself  had  deigned  to  inquire  whether 
young  Waverley  was  not  now  in  Flanders,  at  an  age  when  his 
grandfather  was  already  bleeding  for  his  king  in  the  great 
Civil  War.  This  was  accompanied  by  an  offer  of  a  troop 
of  horse.  What  could  he  do  1  There  was  no  time  to  con- 
sult his  brother's  inclinations,  even  if  he  could  have  conceived 
there  might  be  objections  on  his  part  to  his  nephew's  follow- 
ing the  glorious  career  of  his  predecessorsu  And,  in  short, 
that  Edward  was  now  (the  intermediate  steps  of  comet  and  • 
lieutenant  being  overleapt  with  great  agility)  Captain  Waver- 
ley, of  Gardiner's  regiment  of  Dragoons,  which  he  must  join  in 
their  quarters  at  Dundee  in  Scotlaa(^  in  the  course  fA  a 
month. 

Sir  Evecard  Waverley  received  tbi$  inteation  with  %■  mix- 
tore  of  feeUn^^  At  the  period  of  the  HtMveriafi  sjmecrssion 
he  ted  withdniwii  Itmi  pedMi»ti}t,MHi:Utt  c^ndoo^ia  the 
mNHomble  yeer  S7»5>  1^  ^^t  been  altc^^eiiier  -mfflM^eeMd. 
Therepwere  reMrts  of  private  srastefs  of  tenanls^  wd  horses 
'm  WsiYerlqr  Chase  by  momUgl^  cad  of  (»Mf  of  caxbiiies  and 
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pistols  ptttcbased  in  Holland,  and  address^  to  the  baronet, 
but  intercepted  by  th^  vigilance  of  a  riding  officer  of  the  ex- 
cise, vho  was  afterwards  tossed  in  a  blanket  on  a  moonless 
nighty  by  an  assc#ciatioH  of  stout  yeomen,  for  his  officiousness. 
N^,  it  was  even  said,  that  at  the  arrest  of  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  the  leader  of  the  tory  party,  a  letter  from  Sir  Everard 
was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  night-gown.  But  there  was'-no 
ov«rt  act  which  an  attainder  could  be  founded  on,  and  govern- 
menty  contented  with  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  17x5,  felt 
it  neither  prudent  nor  safe  to  push  their  vengeance  farther  than 
against  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  actually  took  up 
arms.  Nor  did  Sir  Everard's  apprehensions  of  personal  con* 
sequences  seem  to  correspond  with  the  reports  spread  among 
his  whig  neighbors.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  supplied 
with  money  several  of  the  distressed  Northumbrians  and 
Scotchmen,  who,  after  being  made  prisoners  at  Preston  in 
Lancashire,  were  imprisoned  in  Newgate  and  the  Marshalsea, 
and  it  was  hb  solicitor  and  ordinary  counsel  who  conducted 
the  defence  of  some  of  these  unfortunate  gentleman  at  their 
trial.  It  was  generally  supposed,  however,  that,  had  ministers 
possessed  an^  real  proof  of  Sir  Everard's  accession  to  the  re- 
bellion, he  either  would  not  have  ventured  thus  to  brave  the 
existing  government,  or  at  least  would  not  have  done  so  with 
impunity.  The  feelings  which  then  dictated  his  proceedings, 
were  those  of  a  young  man,  and  at  an  agitating  period.  Since 
that  time  Sir  Everard's  jacobitism  had  been  gradually  decay- 
ing like  a  fire  which  burns  out  for  want  of  fuel.  His  tory  and 
high-church  principles  were  kept  up  by  some  occasional  exer- 
dse  at  elections  and  quarter-sessions ;  but  those  respecting 
hereditary  right  were  f^len  into  a  sort  of  abeyance.  Yet  it 
jarred  severely  upon  his  feelings,  that  his  nephew  should  go 
mto  the  army  under  the  Brunswick  d3masty ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  independent  of  his  high  and  conscientious  ideas  of  paternal 
authority,  it  was  impossible,  or  at  least  highly  imprudent,  to 
interfere  authoritively  to  prevent  it  This  suppressed  vex- 
ation gave  rise  to  many  poohs  and  pshaws,  which  were  placed 
to  the  account  of  an  indpient  fit  of  gout,  until,  having  sent  for 
the  Army  List,  the  worthy  baronet  consoled  himself  with  reck- 
oning the  descendants  of  the  houses  of  genuine  loyalty,  Mor- 
daunts,  Granvilles,  and  Stanleys,  whose  names  were  to  be 
found  in  that  military  record ;  and  calling  up  all  his  feeling 
of  family  grandeur  and  warlike  glory,  he  concluded,  with  logic 
something  like  Falstaff's,  that  when  war  was  at  hand,  although 
it  were  shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  were  worse  shame 
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to  be  idle  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side,  though  blacker  thaa 
usurpation  could  make  it.  As  for  Aunt  Rachel,  her  scheme 
had  not  exactly  terminated  according  to  her  wishes,  but  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  circumstances ;  and 
her  mortification  was  diverted  by  the  employment  she  found 
in  fitting  out  her  nephew  for  the  campaign,  and  greatly  consoled 
by  the  prospect  of  beholding  him  blaze  in  complete  uniform. 

Edward  Waverley  himself  received  with  animated  and  un* 
defined  surprise  this  most  unexpected  intelligence.  It  was,  as 
a  fine  old  poem  expresses  it,  "  like  a  fire  to  heather  set,"  that 
covers  a  solitary  hill  with  smoke,  and  illumines  it  at  the  same 
time  with  dusky  fire.  His  tutor,  or,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Pem- 
broke, for  he  scarce  assumed  the  name  of  tutor,  picked  up 
about  Edward's  room  some  fragments  of  irregular  verse,  which 
he  appeared  to  have  composed  under  the  influence  of  the  agi- 
tating feelings  occasioned  by  this  sudden  page  being  turned  up 
to  him  in  the  book  of  life.  The  doctor,  who  was  a  believer  in 
all  poetry  which  was  composed  by  his  friends,  and  written  out 
in  fair  straight  lines,  with  a  capital  at  the  beginning  of  each, 
communicated  this  treasure  to  Aunt  Rachel,  who,  with  her 
spectacles  dimmed  with  tears,  transferred  them  to  her  com* 
mon-place  book,  among  choice  receipts  for  cookery  and  med- 
icine, favorite  texts,  and  portions  from  high-church  divines, 
and  a  few  songs,  amatory  and  jacobitical,  which  she  had  car- 
olled in  her  younger  days,  from  whence  her  nephew's  poetical 
tmtamma  were  extracted  when  the  volume  itself,  with  other 
authentic  records  of  the  Waverley  family,  were  exposed  to  the 
inspection  of  the  unworthy  editor  of  this  memorable  history. 
If  they  afford  the  reader  no  higher  amusement,  they  will  serve^ 
at  least,  better  than  narrative  of  any  kind,  to  acquaint  hia 
with  the  wild  and  irregular  spirit  of  our  hero  t— 

Late,  when  the  Autumn  evening  fefl 
On  Mirkwood  Mere's  nunantic  dell, 
The  lake  return'd,  in  chasten'd  gleanii 
The  purple  cloud,  the  soklen  bnm : 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  pool, 
Headland  and  bank  lay  tair  and  coolt 
The  weather-tinted  rock  and  tower, 
Each  droopuig  tree,  each  fairy  flower 
So  true,  so  soft,  the  mirror  gave, 
As  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave, 
Secure  from  trouble,  toil,  and  cart. 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  talft 

But  distant  winds  began  to  wake, 
And  roused  the  Genius  of  the  Lake  1 
He  heard  the  groaning  of  the  oak. 
Aad  dona'd  at  once  hit  sahle  doik 
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At  warrior  at  the  1attle<r7 
loTests  him  vnth  his  panoplj; 
Then  as  the  whirlwind  nearer  preis'4 
He  'gan  to  shake  his  foamj  octl 
O'er  f iinrow*d  brow  and  bdacken'd  cheal^ 
And  bade  his  surge  in  thunder  speak 
In  wild  and  broken  eddies  whirl  dp 
Flitted  that  lond  ideal  world, 
And  to  the  shore  in  tumult  tost, 
The  realms  of  fairy  bliss  were  tost 

Yet,  with  a  stem  delight  and  staaga 
I  saw  the  spirit-stirring  diange. 
As  warr'd  tne  wind  with  wave  and  woo^ 
Upon  the  ruin'd  tower  I  stood 
And  f^  vaj  heart  more  strongly  boond 
Responsive  to  the  lofty  sound. 
While,  joving  in  the  mighty  roar, 
I  monm'd  that  tranquil  scene  no  mofOb 

Sou  on  the  idle  dreams  of  Touth, 
Breaks  the  loud  trumpet<all  of  Truth 
Bids  each  fair  vision  pass  away, 
like  landscape  on  the  Uke  that  kj» 
As  fair,  as  flitting,  and  as  frail. 
As  that  which  fled  the  Autumn  ga]»» 
Forever  dead  to  fancy's  eye 
Be  each  gay  form  that  glided  br. 
While  dxesuns  of  love  and  lady's  chana 
Give  place  to  honor  and  to  arms  t 

In  sober  prose,  as  perhaps  these  verses  intimate  less  decid- 
edly, the  transient  idea  of  Miss  Cecilia  Stubbs  passed  from 
Captain  Waverley's  heart  amid  the  turmoil  which  his  new 
destinies  excited.  She  appeared  indeed  in  full  splendor  in  her 
father's  pew  upon  the  Sunday  when  he  attended  service  for  the 
last  time  at  the  old  parish  church,  upon  which  occasion,  at  the 
request  of  his  uncle  and  Aunt  Rachel,  he  was  induced  (nothing 
loth,  if  the  truth  must  be  told)  to  present  himself  in  full 
uniform. 

There  is  no  better  antidote  against  entertaining  too  high 
an  opinion  of  others,  than  having  an  excellent  one  of  ourselves 
at  the  very  same  time.  Miss  Stubbs  had  indeed  summoned  up 
every  assistance  which  art  could  afford  to  beauty ;  but,  alas  I 
hoop,  patches,  frizzled  locks,  and  a  new  mantua  of  genuine 
French  silk,  were  lost  upon  a  young  officer  of  dragoons,  who 
wore,  for  ttie  first  time,  his  gold-laced  hat,  jack-boots,  and 
broadsword.  I  know  not  whether,  like  the  champion  of  an  old 
ballad. 

His  heart  was  all  on  honor  ben^ 

He  could  not  stoop  to  love ; 
No  ladv  in  the  land  had  power 

His  frozen  heart  to  move ; 

or  wfaethtTi  thft  deep  and  flaming  bars  of  embroidartd  gold, 
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which  now  fenced  his  breast,  defied  the  artillery  of  Cedlia'f 
eyes,  but  every  arrow  was  launched  at  him  in  vain. 

Yet  did  I  mark  where  Cupid's  shaft  ad  light: 
It  lighted  not  on  little  western  floweri 
But  on  bold  yeoman,  flower  of  all  the  west, 
Hight  Jonas  Culber^eld,  the  steward's  soo. 

Craving  pardon  for  my  heroics  (which  I  am  unable  in 
certain  cases  to  resist  giving  way  to),  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  my  history  must  here  take  leave  of  the  fair  Cecilia,  who, 
like  many  a  daughter  of  Eve,  after  the  departure  of  Edward, 
and  the  dissipation  of  certain  idle  visions  which  she  had 
adopted,  quietly  contented  herself  with  zpis-alier^  and  gave  hei 
hand,  at  the  distance  of  six  months,  to  the  aforesaid  Jonas,  son 
of  the  baronet's  steward,  an  heir  (no  unfertile  prospect)  to  a 
steward's  fortune  ;  besides  the  snug  probability  of  succeeding 
to  his  father's  office.  All  these  advantages  moved  Squire 
Stubbs,  as  much  as  the  ruddy  brow  and  manly  form  of  the 
suitor  influenced  his  daughter,  to  abate  somewhat  in  the  article 
of  their  gentry,  and  so  the  match  was  concluded.  None  seemed 
more  gratified  than  Aunt  Rachel,  who  had  hitherto  looked 
rather  askaunce  upon  the  presumptuous  damsel  (as  much  as 
pcradventure  as  her  nature  would  permit),  but  who,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  new-married  pair  at  church,  honored  the 
bride  with  a  smile  and  a  profound  curtsey,  in  presence  of  the 
rector,  the  curate,  the  clerk,  and  the  whole  congregation  of  the 
united  parishes  of  Waverley  cum  Beverly. 

I  beg  pardon,  once  and  for  all,  of  those  readers  who  take 
up  novels  merely  for  amusement,  for  plaguing  them  so  long 
with  old  fashioned  politics,  and  Whig  and  Tory,  and  Hanove- 
rians and  Jacobites.  The  truth  is,  I  cannot  promise  them  that 
this  story  shall  be  intelligible,  not  to  say  probable,  -without  it. 
My  plan  requires  that  I  should  explain  the  motives  on  which 
its  action  proceeded,  and  these  motives  necessarily  arose  from 
the  feelings,  prejudices,  and  parties,  of  the  times.  I  do  not 
invite  my  fair  readers,  whose  sex  and  impatience  give  them  the 
greatest  right  to  complain  of  these  circumstances,  into  a  flying 
chariot  drawn  by  hyppogriffs,  or  moved  by  enchantment.  Mine 
is  a  humble  English  post-chaise,  drawn  upon  four  wheels,  and 
keeping  his  majesty's  highway.  Such  as  dislike  the  vehicle 
may  leave  it  at  the  next  halt,  and  wait  for  the  conveyance  of 
Prince  Hussein's  tapestry,  or  Malek  the  Weaver's  flying  sentry- 
box.  Those  who  are  contented  to  remain  with  me  will  be 
occasionally  exposed  to  the  dulness  insepasabte  from  heavy 
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madsy  steep  hUls,  sloi^hs,  and  other  terrestial  retardations ; 
but,  with  tolerable  horses,  and  a  civil  driver  (as  the  advertise- 
ments have  it),  I  engage  to  got  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  more 
picturesque  and  romantic  country,  if  my  passengers  incline  to 
have  some  patience  with  me  during  my  first  stages/ 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

THE  ADIEUS  OF  WAVERLEY. 


It  was  upon  the  evening  of  this  memorable  Sunday  that  Sir 
Everard  entered  the  library,  where  he  narrowly  missed  sur- 
prising our  young  hero  as  he  went  through  the  guards  of  the 
broad-sword  with  the  ancient  weapon  of  old  Sir  Hildebrand, 
which,  being  preserved  as  an  heir-loom,  usually  hung  over  the 
chimney  in  the  library,  beneath  a  picture  of  the  knight  and  his 
horse,  where  the  features  were  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the 
knight's  profusion  of  curled  hair,  and  the  Bucephalus,  which  he 
bestrode  concealed  by  the  voluminous  robes  of  the  Bath  with 
which  he  was  decorated.  Sir  Everard  entered,  and  after  a 
glance  at  the  picture  and  another  at  his  nephew,  began  a  little 
speech,  which,  however,  soon  dropt  into  the  natural  simplicity 
of  his  common  manner,  agitated  upon  the  present  occasion  by 
no  common  feeling.  '*  Nephew,"  he  said ;  and  then,  as  mending 
his  phrase,  "  My  dear  Edward,  it  is  God's  will,  and  also  the 
will  of  your  father,  whom,  under  God,  it  is  your  duty  to  obe^, 
that  vou  should  leave  us  to  take  up  the  profession  of  arms,  m 
which  so  many  of  your  ancestors  have  been  distinguished.  I 
have  made  such  arrangements  as  will  unable  you  to  take  the 
field  as  their  descendant,  and  as  the  probable  heir  of  the  house 
of  Waverley ;  and,  sir,  in  the  field  of  battle  you  will  remember 
what  name  you  bear.  And,  Edward,  my  dear  boy,  remember 
also  that  you  are  the  last  of  that  race,  and  the  only  hope  of  its 
mvival  depends  upon  you ;  therefore,  as  far  as  dutv  and  honor 
will  penak,  avoid  da^r — I  mean  unnecessiu7  danger — and 
be^p-no  company  wkb  rakes,  gamblers  and  whi§^  of  wboiii,  it 
is  t^-W  Ibtrtd^  twe  i^  but  to»  many  in  the  serviee  into  which 
]fMi«r»|fmC^  VotttcdloBieltf  ad  Imi  informed,  is  imexeellent 
awMii  ■  for  a  pcsisla^rian  ;.bixt  you  will  fettiembcr  your  duty  to 
6o4«tbe^ClMich€if£ftg{Md»aiMtthe^--^ ^is  bieacb  ought 
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to  have  been  supplied,  according  to  the  rubric,  with  the  word 
king;  but  as,  unfortunately,  that  word  conveyed  a  double  and 
embarrassing  sense,  one  meaning  de  fcutOy  and  the  other  di 
fure^  the  knight  filled  up  the  blank  otherwise) — ^the  church  of 
England,  and  all  constituted  authorities/'  Then,  not  trusting 
himself  with  any  other  oratory,  he  carried  his  nephew  to  his 
stables  to  see  the  horses  destined  for  his  campaign.  Two  were 
black  (the  regiment  color),  superb  chargers  both ;  the  other 
three  were  stout  active  hacks,  designed  for  the  road,  or  for  his 
domestics,  of  whom  two  were  to  attend  him  from  the  Hall ;  an 
additional  groom,  if  necessar}',  might  be  picked  up  in  Scotland. 

«<You  will  depart  with  but  a  small  retinue,"  quoth  the 
baronet,  "compared  to  Sir  Hildebrand,  when  he  mustered 
before  the  gate  of  the  Hall  a  larger  body  of  horse  than  vour 
whole  regiment  consists  of.  I  could  have  wishes  that  tnese 
twenty  young  fellows  from  my  estate,  who  have  enlisted  in 
your  troop,  had  been  to  march  with  you  on  your  journey  to 
Scotland.  It  would  have  been  something  at  least ;  but  I  am 
told  their  attendance  would  be  thought  unusual  in  these  days, 
when  every  new  and  foolish  fashion  is  introduced  to  break  the 
natural  dependence  of  the  people  upon  their  landlords."  Sir 
Everard  had  done  his  best  to  correct  this  unnatural  disposition 
of  the  times ;  for  he  had  brightened  the  chain  of  attachment 
between  the  recruits  and  their  young  paptain,  not  onlv  by  a 
copious  repast  of  beef  and  ale,  by  way  of  parting  feast,  but  by 
such  a  pecuniary  donation  to  each  individual,  as  tended  rather 
to  improve  the  conviviality  than  the  discipline  of  their  march. 
After  inspecting  the  cavalry.  Sir  Everard  again  conducted  his 
nephew  to  the  library,  where  he  produced  a  letter,  carefully 
folded,  surrounded  by  a  little  stripe  of  flox-silk,  according  to 
ancient  form,  and  sealed  with  an  accurate  impression  of  the 
Waverl^y  coat-of-arms.  It  was  addressed,  with  great  formality, 
**  To  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.  of  Bradwardine,  at  his 
principal  mansion  of  Tully-Veolan,  in  Perthshire,  North  Britain. 
These — By  the  hands  of  Captain  Edward  Waverley,  nephew  of 
Sir  Everard  Waverley,  of  Waverley-Honour,  Bart." 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  enormous  greeting  was  ad- 
dressed, of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  sequel,  had 
been  in  arms  for  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart  in  the  year  17x5, 
and  was  made  prisoner  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  He  was  of 
a  very  ancient  family,  and  somewhat  embarrassed  fortune ;  m 
schotoy  aecorditig  to  the  scholanhip  of  Scotchmen,  tluit  is,-U9 
Veaming  was  more  diffuse  than  accurate,  and  he  wais  tather  a 
veader  than  a  grammarian.    Of  his  zeal  for  the  classic  authors 
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he  b  said  to  have  given  an  uncommon  instance.  On  the  toad 
between  Preston  and  London  he  made  his  escape  from  his 
guards ;  but  being  afterwards  found  loitering  near  the  place 
where  they  had  lodged  the  former  night,  he  was  recognized 
and  again  arrested.  His  companions,  and  even  his  escort, 
were  surprised  at  his  infatuation,  and  could  not  help  inquirin|;. 
why,  being  once  at  liberty,  he  had  not  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  a  place  of  safety ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  in» 
tended  to  do  so,  but,  in  good  faith,  he  had  returned  to  seek  his 
Titus  Livius,  which  he  had  forgot  in  the  hurry  of  his  escape.  * 
The  simplicity  of  this  anecdote  struck  the  gentleman,  who,  as 
we  before  observed,  had  managed  the  defence  of  some  of  those 
unfortunate  persons,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Everard,  and  per- 
haps some  others  of  the  party.  He  was,  besides,  himself  a 
special  admirer  of  the  old  Patavinian,  and  though  probably 
his  own  zeal  might  not  have  carried  him  such  extravagant 
lengths,  even  to  recover  the  edition  of  Sweynheim  and  Pan- 
nartz,  (supposed  to  be  the  princeps),  he  did  not  the  less 
estimate  the  devotion  of  the  North  Briton,  and  in  consequence 
exerted  himself  to  so  much  purpose  to  remove  and  soften  evi- 
dence, detect  legal  flaws,  ei  cetera,  that  he  accomplished  the  final 
discharge  and  deliverance  of  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine 
from  certain  very  awkward  consequences  of  a  plea  before  our 
sovereign  lord  the  king  in  Westminster. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  for  he  was  generally  so  called  in 
Scotland  (although  his  intimates,  from  his  place  ?f  residence, 
used  to  denominate  him  Tully-Veolan,  or,  more  familiarly,  Tullyi 
no  sooner  stood  rectus  in  curia,  than  he  posted  down  to  pay  his 
respects  and  make  his  acknowledgments  at  Waverley-Honour. 
A  congenial  passion  for  field-sports,  and  a  general  coincidence 
in  political  opinions,  cemented  his  friendship  with  Sir  Everard, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  habits  and  studies  in 
other  particulars ;  and,  having  spent  several  weeks  at  Waver- 
ley-Honour, the  Baron  departed  with  many  expressions  of  regard, 
warmly  pressing  the  baronet  to  return  his  visit,  and  partake  of 
the  diversion  of  grouse  shooting  upon  his  moors  in  Perthshire 
next  season.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Bradwardine  remitted  from 
Scotland  a  sum  in  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  in  the 
King's  High  Court  of  Westminster,  Which,  although  not  quite 
so  formidable  when  reduced  to  the  English  denomination,  had, 
in  ks  original- form  bf  Sootth  pounds,  shillings,  4md  penc^ 
such  a  formidable  effect  Upon  the  frame  of  Duncan  Mae- 
wheeble,  thb  laird*s  confidential  fattor,  baroivbaillie,  and  man 
of  resource,  that  he  had  a  fit  of  the  coUc  which  lasted  ior  fivt 
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davs,  occasioned,  he  said,  solely  and  utterly  by  becoming  the 
unhappy  instrument  of  conveying  such  a  serious  sum  of  money 
out  of  his  native  country  into  the  hands  of  the  false  English. 
But  patriotism,  as  it  is  the  fairest,  so  is  it  often  the  most  suspi- 
cious mask  of  other  feelings ;  and  many  who  knew  Baillie  Mao 
wheeble,  concluded  that  his  professions  of  regret  were  not 
altogether  disinterested,  and  that  he  would  have  grudged  the 
moneys  paid  to  the  loons  at  Westminster  much  less  had  they 
not  come  from  Bradwardine  estate,  a  fund  which  he  consid- 
ered as  more  particularly  his  own.  But  the  Baillie  protested 
he  was  absolutely  disinterested — 

"  Woe,  woe,  for  Scotland,  not  a  whit  for  me  1 " 

The  laird  was  only  rejoiced  that  his  worthy  friend.  Sir  Everard 
Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour,  was  reimbursed  of  the  expendi- 
ture which  he  had  outlaid  on  account  of  the  house  of  Bradwar- 
dine. It  concerned,  he  said,  the  credit  of  his  own  family  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  large,  that  these  disbursements 
should  be  repaid  forthwith,  and,  if  delayed,  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  national  reproach.  Sir  Everard,  accustomed  to  treat 
much  larger  sums  with  indifference,  received  the  remittance  of 
^£'294 :  13  :  6,  without  being  aware  that  the  payment  was  an 
international  concern,  and,  indeed,  would  probably  have  for- 
got the  circumstance  altogether,  if  Baillie  Macwheeble  had 
thought  of  comforting  his  colic  by  intercepting  the  subsidy. 
A  yearly  intercourse  took  place,  of  a  short  letter,  and  a  hamper 
or  a  cask  or  two,  between  Waverley-Honour  and  Tully-Veolan, 
the  English  exports  consisting  of  mighty  cheeses  and  mightier 
ale,  pheasants,  and  venison,  and  the  Scottish  returns  being 
vested  in  grouse,  white  hares,  pickled  salmon,  and  usquebaugh. 
All  which  were  meant,  sent,  and  received,  as  pledges  of  conr 
stant  friendship  and  amity  between  two  important  houses.  It 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  heir-apparent  of  Wa- 
verley-Honour could  not  with  propriety  visit  Scotland  without 
being  furnished  with  credentials  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine. 
When  this  matter  was  explained  and  settled,  Mr.  Pembroke 
expressed  his  wish  to  take  a  private  and  particular  leave  of  his 
dear  pupil.  The  good  man's  exhortations  to  Edwatd  to  pie- 
aerve  an  unblemished  life  and  morals,  to  hold  fast  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  eschew  the  profaM  company 
of  aooffen^nd  l<t<nidinfcriana>  too  asucb  aboiitidiii«^  in  tiieattonvi 
were  aot  wAmiagled  with  b»  politic  pm 
plwitd  Heaved,  m  said,  to  placsa  ScocUind  (< 
im  of  their  anocatort  in  164a)  in  a  more  dc 
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darkoess  than  even  this  unhappy  kingdom  of  England.  Here, 
at  least,  although  the  candlestick  of  the  church  of  England  had 
been  in  some  degree  removed  from  its  place,  it  yet  sdOforded  a 
glimmering  light ;  there  was  a  hierarchy,  though  schismatical, 
and  fallen  from  the  principles  maintained  by  those  great  fathers 
of  the  church,  Sancroft  and  his  brethem ;  there  was  a  liturgy, 
though  wofully  perverted  in  some  of  the  principal  petitions. 
But  in  Scotland  it  was  utter  darkness,  and  excepting  a  sorrow* 
ful,  scattered,  and  persecuted  remnant,  the  pulpits  were  aban* 
doned  to  presbyterians,  and,  he  feared,  to  sectaries  of  every 
description.  It  should  be  his  duty  to  fortify  his  dear  pupil  to 
resist  such  unhallowed  and  pernicious  doctrines  in  church  and 
state,  as  must  necessarily  be  forced  at  times  upon  his  unwilling 
ears, — Here  he  produced  two  immense  folded  packets,  which 
appeared  each  to  contain  a  whole  ream  of  closely  written  man- 
uscript They  had  been  the  labor  of  the  worthy  man's  whole 
life;  and  never  were  labor  and  zeal  more  absurdly  wasted. 
He  had  at  one  time  gone  to  London,  with  the  intention  of  giv^ 
log  them  to  the  world,  by  the  medium  of  a  bookseller  in  Little 
Britain,  well  known  to  deal  in  such  commodities,  and  to  whom 
be  was  instructed  to  address  himself  in  a  particular  phrase,  and 
with  a  certain  sign,  which,  it  seems,  passed  at  that  time  current 
among  the  initiated  Jacobites.  The  moment  Mr.  Pembroke 
had  uttered  the  Shibboleth,  with  the  appropriate  gesture,  the 
bibliopolist  greeted  him,  notwithstanding  every  disclamation^ 
by  the  title  of  Doctor,  and  conveying  him  into  his  back  shop, 
after  inspecting  every  possible  and  impossible  place  of  conceal- 
ment, he  commenced:  "Eh,  doctor!  —  Well — all  under  the 
rose — snug — I  keep  no  holes  here  even  for  a  Hanoverian  rat 
to  hide  in.  And,  what — eh  1  any  good  news  from  our  friends 
over  the  water  ? — and  how  does  the  worthy  King  of  France  ? — 
Or  perhaps  you  are  more  lately  from  Rome  ?  it  must  be  Rome 
will  do  it  at  last — the  church  must  light  its  candle  at  the  old 
lamp. — Eh — what,  cautious?  I  like  you  the  better;  but  no 
fear." 

Here  Mr.  Pembroke  with  some  difficulty  stopped  a  torrent 
of  interrogations,  eked  out  with  signs,  nods,  and  winks ;  and, 
having  at  length  convinced  the  bookseller  that  he  did  him  too 
much  honor  in  supposing  him  an  emissary  of  exiled  royalty,  he 
explained  his  actual  business. 

The  man  of  books  with  a  much  more  composed  air  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  manuscripts.  The  title  of  the  first  was, 
**  A  Dissent  from  Dissenters,  or  the  Comprehension  confuted  ; 
ibowing  the  impossibility  of  any  composition  between  the 
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Church  and  Puritans,  Presbyterians,  or  Sectaries  of  any  de- 
scription ;  illustrated  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  soundest  controversial  Divines,"  To  this 
work  the  bookseller  positively  demurred.  "  Well  meant,"  he 
said,  "and  learned,  doubtless:  but  the  time  had  gone  by. 
Printed  on  small  pica  it  would  run  to  eight  hundred  pages, 
and  could  never  pay.  Begged  therefore  to  be  excused — Loved 
and  honored  the  true  church  from  his  soul,  and,  had  it  been  a 
sermon  on  the  martyrdom,  or  any  twelve-penny  touch — why  1 
would  venture  somediing  for  the  honor  of  the  cloth — But  come, 
let's  see  the  other.  "  Right  hereditary  righted  !  "—Ay  I  there's 
some  sense  in  this.     Hum — ^hum — ^hum — ^pages  so  many,  paper 

so  much,  letter-press Ay — I'll  tell  you,  though,  doctor,  you 

must  knock  out  some  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  heavy,  doctor, 
damn'd  heavy — (beg  your  pardon)  and  if  you  throw  in  a  few 
grains  more  pepper — I  am  he  that  never  preached  my  author— 
I  have  publbhed  for  Drake  and  Charlwood  Lawton,  and  poor 
Amhurst.'  Ah,  Caleb  I  Caleb !  Well,  it  was  a  shame  to  let 
poor  Caleb  starve,  and  so  many  fat  rectors  and  squires  among 
us.  I  gave  him  a  dinner  once  a-week  ;  but,  Lord  love  you, 
what's  once  a  week,  when  a  man  does  not  know  where  to  go 
the  other  six  days  ? — Well,  but  I  must  show  the  manuscript  to 
little  Tom  Alibi  the  solicitor,  who  manages  all  my  law  affairs — 
must  keep  on  the  windy  side — the  md>  were  very  uncivil  the 
last  time  I  mounted  in  Old  Palace  Yard — all  whigs  and  round- 
heads every  man  of  them,  Williamites  and  Hanover  rats." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Pembroke  again  called  on  the  publisher, 
but  found  Tom  Alibi's  advice  had  determined  him  against  un- 
dertaking the  work.  "  Not  but  what  I  would  go  to— (What  was 
I  going  to  say  ?)  to  the  plantations  for  the  church  with  pleasure 
— but,  dear  doctor,  I  have  a  wife  and  family  ;  but,  to  show  my 
zeal,  I'll  recommend  the  Job  to  my  neighbor  Trimmel — he  is  a 
bachelor,  and  leaving  oflt  business,  so  a  voyage  in  a  western 
barge  would  not  inconvenience  him."  But  Mr.  Trimmel  was 
also  obdurate,  and  Mr.  Pembroke,  fortunately  perchance  for 
himself,  was  compelled  to  return  to  Waverley-Honour  with  his 
treatise  in  vindication  of  the  real  fundamental  principles  of 
church  and  state  safely  packed  in  his  saddle-bags. 

As  the  public  were  thus  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
arising  from  his  lucubrations  by  the  selfish  cowardice  of  the 
trade,  Mr.  Pembroke  resolved  to  make  two  copies  of  these  tre* 
mendous  manuscripts  for  the  use  of  his  pupil.  He  felt  that  he 
had  been  indolent  as  a  tutor,  and,  besides,  his  conscience  checked 
him  for  complying  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley^ 
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efaat  he  would  impress  no  sentiments  upon  Edward's  mind  in« 
consistent  with  the  present  settlement  in  church  and  state, 
"  But  now,"  thought  he,  "  I  may  without  breach  of  my  word, 
since  he  is  no  longer  under  my  tuition,  afford  the  youth  the 
means  of  judging  for  himself,  and  have  only  to  dread  his  re- 
proaches for  so  long  concealing  the  light  which  the  perusal  will 
flash  upon  his  mind."  While  he  thus  indulged  the  reveries  of 
an  author  and  a  politician,  his  darling  proselyte,  seeing  nothing 
very  inviting  in  the  title  of  the  tracts,  and  appalled  by  the  bulk 
and  compact  lines  of  the  manuscript,  quietly  consigned  them  to 
a  comer  of  his  travelling  trunk. 

Aunt  Rachel's  farewell  was  brief  and  affectionate.  She 
only  cautioned  her  dear  Edward,  whom  she  probably  deemed 
somewhat  susceptible,  against  the  fascination  of  Scottish  beauty. 
She  allowed  that  the  northern  part  of  the  island  contained  some 
ancient  families,  but  they  were  all  whigs  and  presbyterians  ex- 
cept the  Highlanders ;  and  respecting  them  she  must  needs 
say,  there  could  be  no  great  delicacy  among  the  ladies,  where 
the  gentleman's  usual  attire  was,  as  she  had  been  assured,  to 
say  the  least,  very  singular,  and  not  at  all  decorous.  She  con- 
eluded  her  farewell  with  a  kind  and  moving  benediction,  and 
gave  the  young  officer,  as  a  pledge  of  her  regard,  a  valuable 
diamond  ring  (often  worn  by  the  male  sex  at  that  time),  and  a 
purse  of  broad  gold  pieces,  which  also  were  more  common  Sixty 
Vears  Since  than  they  have  been  of  late. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

A  HORSE-QUARTER  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  next  morning,  amid  varied  feelings,  the  chief  of  which 
was  a  predominant,  anxious,  and  even  solemn  impression,  that 
he  was  now  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  his  own  guidance 
and  direction,  Edward  Waverley  departed  from  the  Hall  amid 
the  blessings  and  tears  of  all  the  old  domestics  and  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  village,  mingled  with  some  sly  petitions  for  ser- 
geantcies  and  corporalships,  and  so  forth,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  professed  that  they  never  '  thof t  to  ha'  seen  Jacob,  and 
Giles,  and  Jonathan,  go  off  for  soldiers,  save  to  attend  his  honor, 
as  in  duty  bound.'    Edward,  as  in  duty  bound,  extricated  him* 
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self  from  the  lupplicants  with  the  pledge  of  fewer  promise! 
than  might  have  l>eeQ  expected  from  a  young  man  so  little  ac- 
customed to  the  world.  After  a  short  visit  to  London,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  horseback,  then  the  general  mode  of  travelling,  to 
Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to  Dundee,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Angusshire,  where  his  regiment  was  then  quartered. 

He  now  entered  upon  a  new  world,  where,  for  a  time,  all 
was  beautiful  because  all  was  new.  Colonel  Gardiner,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  was  himself  a  study  for  a 
romantic,  and  at  the  same  time  an  inquisitive  youth.  In  person 
he  was  tall,  handsome,  and  active,  though  somewhat  advanced 
in  life.  In  his  early  years,  he  had  been  what  is  called,  by 
manner  of  palliative,  a  very  gay  young  man,  and  strange  stories 
were  circulated  about  his  sudden  conversion  from  doubt,  if  not 
infidelity,  to  a  serious  and  even  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind.  It 
was  whispered  that  a  supernatural  communication,  of  a  nature 
obvious  even  to  the  exterior  senses,  had  produced  this  won- 
derful change  ;  and  though  some  mentioned  the  proselyte  as 
an  enthusiast,  none  hinted  at  his  being  a  h3rpocrite.  This 
singular  and  mystical  circumstance  gave  Colonel  Gardiner  a 
peculiar  and  solemn  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  soldier.* 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  omcers  of  a  regiment,  com- 
manded by  so  respectable  a  person,  composed  a  society  more 
sedate  and  orderly  than  a  military  mess  always  exhibits ;  and 
that  Waverley  escaped  some  temptations  to  which  lie  might 
otherwise  have  been  exposed. 

Meanwhile  his  military  education  proceeded.  Already  a 
good  horseman,  he  was  now  initiated  into  the  arts  of  the  ma- 
nege, which,  when  carried  to  perfection,  almost  realize  the  fable 
of  the  Centaur,  ihe  guidance  of  the  horse  appearing  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  rider's  mere  volition,  rather  than  from  the  use 
of  any  external  and  apparent  signal  of  motion.  He  received 
also  instructions  in  his  field  duty  ;  but  I  must  own,  that  when 
his  first  ardor  was  past  his  progress  fell  short  in  the  latter 
particular  of  what  he  wished  and  expected.  The  duty  of  an 
officer,  the  most  imposing  of  all  others  to  the  inexperienced 
mind,  because  accompanied  with  so  much  outward  pomp  and 
circumstance,  is  in  its  essence  a  very  dry  and  abstract  task, 
depending  chiefiy  upon  arithmetical  combinations,  requiring 
much  attention,  and  a  cool  and  reasoning  head  to  bring  them 
into  action.  Our  hero  was  liable  to  fits  of  absence,  in  which 
his  blunders  excited  some  mirth,  and  called  down  some  re- 
proof.  This  circumstance  impressed  him  with  a  painful  sense 
of  inferiority  in  those  qualities  which  appeared  most  to  deserve 
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and  obtain  regard  in  his  new  profession.  He  asked  himself  in 
vain,  why  his  eye  could  not  judge  of  distance  or  space  so  well 
as  those  of  his  companions  ;  why  his  head  was  not  always  suc- 
cessful in  dbentangHng  the  various  partial  movements  neces- 
sary to  execute  a  particular  evolution  ;  and  why  his  memory, 
so  alert  upon  most  occasions,  did  not  c(MTectly  retain  tech- 
nical phrases,  and  minute  points  of  etiquette  or  neld  discipline. 
Waveriey  was  naturally  modest,  and  therefore  did  not  fall  into 
the  egregious  mistake  of  supposing  such  minuter  rules  of  mill- 
tary  duty  beneath  his  notice,  or  conceiting  himself  to  be  bom 
a  general,  because  he  made  an  indifferent  subaltern.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  course  of  reading 
which  he  had  pursued,  working  upon  a  temper  naturally  retired 
and  abstracted,  had  given  him  that  wavering  and  unsettled 
habit  of  mind  which  is  most  averse  to  study  and  rivetted  atten- 
tion. Time,  in  the  mean  while,  hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  The 
gentry  of  the  neighborhood  were  disaffected,  and  showed  little 
hospitality  to  the  military  guests ;  and  the  people  of  the  town, 
chiefly  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  were  not  such  as  Wa- 
veriey chose  to  associate  with.  The  arrival  of  summer,  and  a 
curiosity  to  know  something  more  of  Scotland  than  he  could 
see  in  a  ride  from  his  quarters,  determined  him  to  request  leave 
of  absence  for  a  few  weeks.  He  resolved  first  to  visit  his 
uncle's  ancient  friend  and  correspondent,  with  a  purpose  of 
extending  or  shortening  the  time  of  his  residence  according  to 
circumstances.  He  travelled  of  course  on  horseback,  and  with 
a  single  attendant,  and  passed  his  first  night  at  a  miserable  inn, 
where  the  landlady  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  the 
landlord,  who  called  himself  a  gentleman,  was  disposed  to  be 
rude  to  his  guest,  because  he  had  not  bespoke  the  pleasure  of  his 
society  to  supper.^  The  next  day,  traversing  an  open  and  un- 
enclosed country,  Edward  gradually  approached  the  Highlands 
of  Perthshire,  which  at  first  had  appeared  a  blue  outline  in  the 
horizon,  but  now  swelled  into  huge  gigantic  masses,  which 
frowned  defiance  over  the  more  level  country  that  lay  beneath 
them.  Near  the  bottom  of  thb  stupendous  barrier,  but  still  in 
the  Lowland  country,  dwelt  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine  of 
Bradwardine ;  and  if  gray*haired  eld  can  be  in  au^t  believed, 
there  had  dwelt  his  aticestors,  widi  all  their  heritage,  since  the 
dtys  of  the  giadcHis  King  Dimcan. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

A  8CX>mSH   MANOR-HOUSE  SIXTY  YEARS  SINCE. 

It  was  about  noon  when  Captain  Waverley  entered  the 
straggling  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  of  Tully-Veolan,  close  to 
which  was  situated  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor.  The  houses 
seemed  miserable  in  the  extreme,  especially  to  an  eye  accus- 
tomed to  the  smiling  neatness  of  English  cottages.  They  stood, 
without  any  respect  for  regularity,  on  each  side  of  a  straggling 
kind  of  unpaved  street,  where  children,  almost  in  a  primitive 
state  of  nakedness,  lay  sprawling,  as  if  to  be  crushed  by  the 
hoofs  of  the  first  passing  horse.  Occasionally,  indeed,  when 
such  a  consummation  seemed  inevitable,  a  watchful  old  gran- 
dame,  with  her  close  cap,  distaff,  and  spindle,  rushed  like  a 
sibyl  in  frenzy  out  of  one  of  these  miserable  cells,  dashed  into 
the  middle  of  the  path,  and  snatching  up  her  own  charge  from 
among  the  sun-burnt  loiterers,  saluted  him  with  a  sound  cuff, 
and  transported  him  back  to  his  dungeon,  the  little  white- 
headed  varlet  screaming  all  the  while  from  the  very  top  of  his 
lungs  a  shrilly  treble  to  the  growling  remonstrances  of  the  en- 
raged matron.  Another  part  in  this  concert  was  sustained  by 
the  incessant  yelping  of  a  score  of  idle  useless  curs,  which  fol- 
lowed, snarling,«barking,  howling,  and  snapping  at  the  horses' 
heels  ;  a  nuisance  at  that  time  so  common  in  Scotland,  that  a 
French  tourist,  who,  like  other  travellers,  longed  to  find  a  good 
and  rational  reason  for  everything  he  saw,  has  recorded,  as 
one  of  the  memorabilia  of  Caledonia,  that  the  state  maintained 
in  each  village  a  relay  of  curs,  called  collies^  whose  duty  it  was 
to  chase  the  chevaux  de  poste{ioo  starved  and  exhausted  to 
move  without  such  a  stimulus)  from  one  hamlet  to  another,  till 
their  annoying  convoy  drove  them  to  the  end  of  their  stage. 
The  evil  and  remedy  (such  as  it  is)  still  exist :  But  this  is  re- 
mote from  our  present  purpose,  and  is  only  thrown  out  for 
consideration  of  the  collectors  under  Mr.  Dent's  dog-bill. 

As  Waverley  moved  on,  here  and  there  an  old  man,  bent 
as  much  by  toil  as  years,  his  eyes  bleared  with  age  and  smoke, 
tottered  to  the  door  of  his  hut,  to  gaze  on  the  dress  of  tho 
stranger  and  the  form  and  motions  of  the  horses,  and  then  as- 
sembled, with  his  neighbors,  in  a  little  group  at  tiie  smithy,  to 
discuss  the  probabilities  of  whence  the  stranger  came,  and 
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where  he  might  be  going.  Three  or  four  village  girls,  return- 
ing from  the  well  or  brook  with  pitchers  and  pails  upon  their 
heads,  formed  more  pleasing  objects,  and,  with  their  thin  short- 
gowns  and  single  petticoats,  bare  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  un- 
covered heads  and  braided  hair,  somewhat  resembled  Italian 
forms  of  landscape.  Nor  could  a  lover  of  the  picturesque  have 
challenged  either  the  elegance  of  their  costume,  or  the  sym- 
metry of  their  shape,  although,  to  say  the  truth,  a  mere  £ne- 
lishman,  in  search  of  the  comfortable^  a  word  peculiar  to  his 
native  tongue,  might  have  wished  the  clothes  less  scanty,  the 
feet  and  legs  somewhat  protected  from  the  weather,  the  head 
and  complexion  shrouded  from  the  sun,  or  perhaps  might  even 
have  thought  the  whole  person  and  dress  considerably  im- 
proved, by  a  plentiful  application  of  spring  water,  with  a  quan- 
tum sufficit  of  soap.  The  whole  scene  was  depressing,  for  it 
argued,  at  the  first  glance,  at  least  a  stagnation  of  industry,  and 
perhaps  of  intellect.  Even  curiosity,  the  busiest  passion  of  the 
idle,  seemed  of  a  listless  cast  in  the  village  of  Tully-Veolan  : 
the  curs  aforesaid  alone  showed  any  part  of  its  activity  ;  with 
the  villagers  it  was  passive.  They  stood  and  gazea  at  the 
handsome  young  officer  and  his  attendant,  but  without  any  of 
those  quick  motions  and  eager  looks  that  indicate  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  those  who  live  in  monotonous  ease  at  home, 
look  out  for  amusement  abroad.  Yet  the  physiognomy  of  the 
people,  when  more  closely  examined,  was  far  from  exhibiting 
the  indifference  of  stupidity  ;  their  features  were  rough,  but 
remarkably  intelligent,  grave,  but  the  very  reverse  of  stupid  ; 
and  from  among  the  young  women,  an  artist  might  have  chosen 
more  than  one  model  whose  features  and  form  resembled  those 
of  Minerva.  The  children  also,  whose  skins  were  burnt  black, 
and  whose  hair  was  bleached  white,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
bad  a  look  and  manner  of  life  and  interest.  It  seemed,  upon 
the  whole,  as  if  poverty,  and  indolence,  its  too  frequent  com- 
panion,  were  combining  to  depress  the  natural  genius  and  ac- 
quired information  of  a  hardy,  intelligent,  and  reflecting  peas- 
antry. 

Some  such  thoughts  crossed  Waverley's  mind  as  he  paced 
hb  horse  slowly  through  the  rugged  and  flinty  street  of  Tully- 
Veolan,  interrupted  only  in  his  meditations  by  the  occasional 
cabrioles  which  his  charger  exhibited  at  the  reiterated  assaults 
of  those  canine  Cossacks,  the  collies  before  mentioned.  The 
village  was  more  than  half  a  mile  long,  the  cottages  being 
irregularly  divided  from  each  other  by  gardens,  or  yards,  as 
the  inhabitants  called  them,  of  different  sizes  where  ( for  it 
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is  Sixty  Years  Since)  the  now  universal  potato  was  unknowOi 
but  which  were  stored  with  gigantic  plants  of  kale  or  colewort, 
encircled  with  groves  of  nettles,  and  exhibited  here  and  there 
a  huge  hemlock,  or  the  national  thistle,  overshadowing  a  quarter 
of  the  petty  inclosure.  The  broken  ground  on  which  the 
village  was  built  had  never  been  levelled,  so  that  these  inclosures 
presented  declivities  of  every  degree,  here  rising  like  terraces, 
there  sinking  like  tan-pits.  The  dry-stone  walls  which  fenced, 
or  seemed  to  fence  (for  they  were  sorely  breached),  these 
hanging  gardens  of  Tully-Veolan,  where  intersected  by  a  narrow 
lane  leading  to  the  common  field,  where  the  joint  labor  of  the 
villagers  cultivated  alternate  ridges  and  patches  of  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  pease,  each  of  such  minute  extent,  that  at  a  little 
distance  the  unprofitable  variety  of  the  surface  resembled  a 
tailor's  book  of  patterns.  In  a  few  favored  instances,  there 
appeared  behind  the  cottages  a  miserable  wigwam,  compiled  of 
earth,  loose  stones,  and  tu^,  where  the  wealthy  mi^ht  periiaps 
shelter  a  starved  cow  or  sorely  galled  horse.  But  almost  every 
hut  was  fenced  in  front  by  a  huge  black  stack  of  turf  on  one 
side  of  the  door,  while  on  the  other  the  family  dunghill  ascended 
in  noble  emulation. 

About  a  bow-shot  from  the  end  of  the  village  appeared  the 
inclosures,  proudly  denominated  the  parks  of  Tully-Veolan, 
being  certain  square  fields,  surrounded  and  divided  by  stone 
walls  five  feet  in  height.  In  the  centre  of  the  exterior  barrier 
was  the  upper  gate  of  the  avenue,  opening  under  an  archway, 
battlemented  on  the  top,  and  adorned  with  two  large  weather- 
beaten  mutilated  masses  of  upright  stone,  which,  if  the  tradition 
of  the  hamlet  could  be  trusted  had  once  represented,  at  least 
had  been  once  designed  to  represent,  two  rampant  bears,  the 
supporters  of  the  family  of  Bradwardine.  This  avenue  was 
straight  and  of  moderate  length,  running  between  a  double  row 
of  very  ancient  horse-chesnuts,  planted  alternately  with  syca- 
mores, which  rose  to  such  huge  height,  and  flourished  so  luxu- 
riantly, that  their  boughs  completely  overarched  the  broad  road 
beneath.  Beyond  these  venerable  ranks,  and  running  parallel 
to  them,  where  two  high  walls,  of  apparently  the  like  antiquity, 
overgrown  with  ivy,  honeysuckle,  and  others  climbing  plants. 
The  avenue  seemed  very  little  trodden,  and  chiefly  by  foot- 
passengers  ;  so  that  being  very  broad,  and  enjoying  a  constant 
shade,  it  was  clothed  with  grass  of  a  deep  and  rich  verdure, 
excepting  where  a  foot-path,  worn  by  occasional  passengers, 
tracked  with  a  natural  sweep  the  way  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  gate.     This  nether  portal,  like  the  former,  opened  Id 
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front  of  a  wall  ornamented  with  some  rude  sculpture,  with 
battlements  on  the  top,  over  which  were  seen,  half-hidden  hf 
the  trees  of  the  avenue,  the  high  steep  roofs  and  narrow 
g^les  of  the  mansion,  with  lines  indented  Into  steps,  and 
comers  decorated  with'  small  turrets.  One  of  the  folding 
leaves  of  the  lower  gate  was  open,  and  as  the  sun  shone  fuU 
into  the  court  behind,  a  long  line  of  brilliancy  was  flung  upon 
the  aperture  up  the  dark  and  gloomy  avenue.  It  was  one  of 
those  effects  which  a  painter  loves  to  represent,  and  mingled 
well  with  the  struggling  light  which  found  its  way  between  the 
boughs  of  the  shady  arch  that  vaulted  the  broad  green  alley. 

The  solitude  and  repose  of  the  whole  scene  seemed  almost 
monastic ;  and  Waverley,  who  had  given  his  horse  to  his 
servant  on  entering  the  first  gate,  walked  slowly  down  the 
avenue,  enjoying  the  grateful  and  cooling  shade,  and  so  much 
pleased  with  the  placid  ideas  of  rest  and  seclusion  excited  by 
this  confined  and  quiet  scene,  that  he  forgot  the  misery  and 
dirt  of  the  hamlet  he  had  left  behind  him.  The  opening  into 
the  paved  court-yard  corresponded  with  the  rest  of  the  scene. 
The  house,  which  seemed  to  consist  of  two  or  three  high, 
narrow,  and  steep-roofed  buildings,  projected  from  each  other 
at  right  angles,  formed  one  side  of  the  inclosure.  It  had  been 
built  at  a  period  when  castles  where  no  longer  necessary,  and 
when  the  Scottish  architects  had  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of 
designing  a  domestic  residence.  The  windows  were  number- 
less, but  very  small ;  the  roof  had  some  nondescript  kind  of 
projections,  called  bartizans,  and  displayed  at  each  frequent 
angle  a  small  turret,  rather  resembling  a  pepper-box  than  a 
Gothic  watch-tower.  Neither  did  the  front  indicate  absolute 
security  from  danger.  There  were  loop-holes  for  musketry, 
and  iron  stanchions  on  the  lower  windows,  probably  to  repel 
any  roving  band  of  gypsies,  or  resist  a  predatory  visit  from  the 
caterans  of  the  neighboring  Highlands.  Stables  and  other 
offices  occupied  another  side  of  the  square.  The  former  were 
tow  vaults,  with  narrow  slits  instead  of  windows,  resembling, 
as  Edward's  groom  observed,  ''  rather  a  prison  for  murderers 
and  larceners,  and  such  like  as  are  tried  at  sizes,  than  a  place 
for  any  Christian  cattle."  Above  these  dungeon-looking  stables 
*  were  granaries,  called  gimels,  and  other  offices,  to  which  there 
was  access  by  out^de  stairs  of  heavy  masonry.  Two  battle 
mented  walls,  one  of  which  faced  the  avenue,  and  the  other 
divided  the  court  from  the  garden,  completed  the  inclosure. 

Nor  was  the  court  without  its  ornaments.     In  one  comer 
was  a  tun-bellied  pigeon-house,  of  great  size  and  rotundityi 
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resembling  in  figure  and  proportion  the  curious  edifice  called 
Arthur's  Oven,  which  would  have  turned  the  brains  of  all  the 
antiquaries  in  England,  had  not  the  worthy  proprietor  pulled 
it  down  for  the  sake  of  mending  a  neighboring  dam-dyke. 
This  dove-cote,  or  columbarium^  as  the  owner  called  it,  was  no 
small  resource  to  a  Scottish  laird  of  that  period,  whose  scanty 
rents  where  eked  out  by  the  contributions  levied  upon  the 
farms  by  these  light  foragers,  and  the  conscriptions  exacted 
from  the  latter  for  the  benefit  of  the  table. 

Another  corner  of  the  court  displayed  a  fountain,  where  a 
huge  bear,  carved  in  stone,  predominated  over  a  large  stone 
basin,  into  which  he  disgorged  the  water.  This  work  of  art 
was  the  wonder  of  the  country  ten  miles  round.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  all  sorts  of  bears,  small  and  large,  demi  or 
in  full  proportion,  were  carved  over  the  windows,  upon  the 
ends  of  the  gables,  terminated  the  spouts,  and  supported  the 
turrets,  with  the  ancient  family  motto  *' JBetoat  tl)e  ISat,*'  cut 
under  each  hyperborean  form.  The  court  was  spacious,  well 
paved,  and  perfectly  clean,  there  being  probably  another  en- 
trance behind  the  stables  for  removing  the  litter.  Everything 
around  appeared  solitary,  and  would  have  been  silent,  but  for 
the  continued  plashing  of  the  fountain ;  and  the  whole  scene 
still  maintained  the  monasdc  illusion  which  the  fancy  of  Waver- 
ley  had  conjured  up."  And  here  we  beg  permission  to  close 
a  chapter  of  still  life. 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 

MORE  OF  THE  MANOR-HOUSE  AND  m  ENVIRONS. 

After  having  satisfied  his  curiosity  by  gazing  around  him 
for  a  few  minutes,  Waverley  applied  himself  to  the  massive 
knocker  of  the  hall-door,  the  architrave  of  which  bore  the  date 
1594.  But  no  answer  was  returned,  though  the  peal  resounded 
through  a  number  of  apartments,  and  was  echoed  from  the 
court-yard  walls  without  the  house,  startling  the  pigeons  from 
the  venerable  rotunda  which  they  occupied,  and  alarming  anew 
even  the  distant  village  curs,  which  had  retired  to  sleep  upon 
their  respective  dunghills.  Tired  of  the  din  which  he  created, 
•and  the  unprofitable  responses  which   it  excited,   Waverley 
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began  to  think  that  he  had  reached  the  castle  of  OrgogUo,  as 
entered  by  the  victorious  Prince  Arthur, 

When  'gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  ally 

But  no  man  cared  to  answer  to  his  cry ; 
There  reign*d  a  solemn  silence  over  all, 
Nor  voice  was  heard,  nor  wight  was  seen  in  bower  or  haH 

Hlled  almost  with  expectation  of  beholding  some  "  old,  old 
man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow,"  whom  he  might  question 
concerning  this  deserted  mansion,  our  hero  turned  to  a  little 
oaken  wicket-door,  well  clenched  with  iron  nails»  which  opened 
in  the  court-yard  wall  at  its  angle  with  the  house.  It  was  only 
latched,  notwithstanding  its  fortified  appearance,  and,  when 
opened,  admitted  him  into  the  garden,  which  presented  a 
pleasant  scene.^^  The  southern  side  of  the  house,  clothed  with 
fruit  trees,  and  having  many  evergreens  trained  upon  its  walls, 
extended  its  irregular  yet  venerable  front,  along  a  terrace, 
partly  paved,  partly  gravelled,  partly  bordered  with  flowers  and 
choice  shrubs.  This  elevation  descended  by  three  several 
flights  of  steps,  placed  in  its  centre  and  at  the  extremities,  into 
what  might  be  called  the  garden  proper,  and  was  fenced  along 
the  top  by  a  stone  parapet  with  a  heavy  balustrade,  ornamented 
from  space  to  space  with  huge  grotesque  figures  of  animals 
seated  upon  their  haunches,  among  which  the  favorite  bear 
was  repeatedly  introduced.  Placed  in  the  middle  of  the  terrace, 
between  a  sashed-door  opening  from  the  house  and  the  central 
flight  of  steps,  a  huge  animal  of  the  same  species  supported  on 
his  head  and  fore-paws  a  sun-dial  of  large  circumference,  in- 
scribed with  more  diagrams  than  Edward's  mathematics  enabled 
him  to  decipher. 

The  garden,  which  seemed  to  be  kept  with  great  accuracy, 
abounded  in  fruit  trees,  and  exhibited  a  profusion  of  flowers 
and  evergreens,  cut  into  grotesque  forms.  It  was  laid  out  in 
terraces,  which  descended  rank  by  rank  from  the  western  wall 
to  a  large  brook,  which  had  a  tranquil  and  smooth  appearance, 
where  it  served  as  a  boundary  to  the  garden ;  but,  near  the 
extremity,  leapt  in  tumult  over  a  strong  dam,  or  wear-head, 
the  cause  of  its  temporary  tranquillity,  and  there  forming  a  cas- 
cade, was  overlooked  by  an  octangular  summer-house,  with  a 
|;ilded  bear  on  the  top  by  way  of  vane.  After  this  feat,  the 
brook,  assuming  its  natural  rapid  and  fierce  character,  escaped 
from  the  eye  down  a  deep  and  wooded  dell,  from  the  copse  of 
which  arose  a  massive,  but  ruinous  tower,  the  former  habitation 
of  the  Barons  of  Bradwardine.    The  margin  of  the  brook. 
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(^posite  to  the  garden,  disphi3red  a  nzxtoiTi  meadow,  or  haugfa^ 
as  it  was  called,  which  formed  a  small  washing-green;  tho 
bank,  which  retired  behind  it,  was  covered  by  ancient  trees. 

The  scene,  though  pleasing,  was  not  quite  equal  to  the 
gardens  of  Aldna  ;  yet  wanted  not  the  **  due  donzelttte garruie** 
of  that  enchanting  paradise,  for  upon  the  green  aforesaid,  two- 
bare-legged  damsels,  each  standing  in  a  spacious  tub,  performed 
with  their  feet  the  office  of  a  patent  washing-machine.  These 
did  not  however,  like  the  maidens  of  Armida,  remain  to  greet 
with  their  harmony  the  approaching  guest,  but  alarmed  at  the 
appearance  of  a  handsome  stranger  on  the  opposite  side,  dropped 
their  garments  (I  should  say  garment,  to  be*quite  correct)  over 
their  limbs,  which  their  occupation  exposed  somewhat  too 
freely,  and,  with  a  shrill  exclamation  of  '*  Eh,  sirs  1 "  uttered 
with  an  accent  between  modesty  and  coquetry,  sprung  off  like 
deer  in  different  directions. 

Waverley  began  to  despair  of  gaining  entrance  into  this  soli- 
tary and  seemingly  enchanted  mansion,  when  a  man  advanced 
up  one  of  the  garden  alleys,  where  he  still  retained  his  station. 
Trusting  this  might  be  a  gardener,  or  some  domestic  belonging 
to  the  house,  Edward  descended  the  steps  in  order  to  meet 
him ;  but  as  the  figure  approached,  and  long  before  he  could 
descry  its  features,  he  was  struck  with  the  oddity  of  its  appear- 
ance and  gestures.  Sometimes  this  mister  wight  held  his  hands 
clasped  over  his  head,  like  an  Indian  Jogue  in  the  attitude  of 
penance ;  sometimes  he  swung  them  perpendicularly,  like  a 
pendulum,  on  each  side;  and  anon  he  slapped  them  swiftly 
and  repeatedly  across  his  breast,  like  the  substitute  used  by  a 
hackney-coachman  for  his  usual  flogging  exercise  when  his 
cattle  are  idle  upon  the  stand,  in  a  clear  frosty  day.  His  gait 
was  as  singular  as  his  gestures,  for  at  times  he  hopp'd  with 
great  perseverance  on  the  right  foot,  then  exchanged  that  sup^- 
porter  to  advance  in  the  same  manner  on  the  left,  and  then 
putting  his  feet  close  together,  he  hopp'd  upon  both  at  once. 
His  attire  also  was  antiquated  and  extravagant.  It  consisted  in 
a  sort  of  gray  jerkin,  with  scarlet  cuffs  and  slash'd  sleeves  show- 
ing a  scarlet  lining ;  the  other  parts  of  the  dress  corresponded 
in  color,  not  forgetting  a  pair  of  scarlet  stockings,  and  a  scarlet 
bonnet,  proudly  surmounted  with  a  turkey's  feather.  Edward^ 
whom  he  did  not  seem  to  observe,  now  perceived  confirmation 
in  his  features  of  what  the  mien  and  gestures  had  already  an- 
nounced. It  was  apparently  neither  idiocy  nor  insanity  which 
gave  that  wild,  unsettled,  irregular  expression  to  a  face  which 
naturally  was  rather  handsome,  but  something  that  resembled  a 
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oompounJ  of  both,  where  the  shnpHcity  of  the  fool  was  mixed 
with  the  extravagance  of  a  crazed  imagination.  He  sung  with 
great  earnestness,  and  not  without  some  taste,  a  fragment  of  an 
old  Scotch  ditty : 

12  False  love,  and  hast  thou  P^T'd  nie  this 

In  summer  among  the  flowen  ? 
I  will  repay  thee  hock  again 

In  winter  amon^  the  showers. 
Unless  again,  agam,  my  love, 

Unless  you  ttmi  agam ; 
As  Tou  with  other  maidens  rove, 

I U  smile  on  other  men. 

Here  lifting  up  hb  eyes,  which  had  hitherto  been  fixed  in 
obsemng  how  his  teet  kept  time  to  the  tune,  he  beheld  Waver 
ky,  and  instantly  doff *d  his  cap,  with  many  grotesque  signals 
of  surprise,  respect,  and  salutation.  Edward,  though  with  little 
hope  of  receiving  an  answer  to  any  constant  question,  requested 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Bradwardine  were  at  home,  or  where  he 
could  find  any  of  the  domestics.  The  questioned  party  replied, 
and  like  the  witch  of  Thalaba,  "  still  his  speech  was  song,'* — 

Tlie  Knight* s  to  the  mountain 

His  bugle  to  wind  : 
The  Lady's  to  greenwood 

Her  garland  to  bind. 
The  bower  ol  Burd  Ellen 

Has  moss  on  the  floor, 
That  the  step  of  Lord  William 

Be  silent  and  sure. 

This  conveyed  no  information,  and  Edward,  repeating  his 
queries,  received  a  rapid  answer,  in  which,  from  the  haste  and 
peculiarity  of  the  dialect,  the  word  "  butler  "  was  alone  intelli- 
gible. Waverley  then  requested  to  see  the  butler ;  upon  which 
die  fellow,  with  a  knowing  look  and  nod  of  intelligence,  made  a 
signal  to  Edward  to  follow,  and  began  to  dance  and  caper  down 
the  alley  up  which  he  had  made  his  approaches. — "  A  strange 
guide  this,"  thought  Edward,  "  and  not  much  unlike  one  of 
Shakspeare's  ro)mish  clowns.  I  am  not  over  prudent  to  trust 
to  his  pilotage ;  but  wiser  men  have  been  led  by  fools." — By 
this  time  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  alley,  where,  turning 
short  on  a  little  parterre  of  flowers,  shrouded  from  the  east  and 
north  by  a  close  yew  hedge,  he  found  an  old  man  at  work 
without  his  coat,  whose  appearance  hovered  between  that  of  an 
upper  servant  and  gardener  ;  his  red  nose  and  ruffled  shirt  be- 
tonging  to  the  former  profession  ;  and  his  hale  and  sun-burnt 
visagCy  with  his  green  apron,  appearing  to  indicate 

Old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  ditss  this  garden* 
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The  major  domo,  for  such  he  was,  and  iDdisputably  the  sec- 
ond ofi&cer  of  state  in  the  barony  (nay,  as  chief  minister  of  the 
interior,  superior  even  to  Baillie  Macwheeble,  in  hb  own  depart- 
ment of  the  kitchen  and  cellar), — the  major  domo  laid  down  his 
spade,  slipped  on  his  coat  in  haste,  and  witli  a  wrathful  look  at 
Edward's  guide,  probably  excited  by  his  having  introduced  a 
stranger  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  laborious,  and,  as  he 
might  suppose  it,  degrading  office,  requested  to  know  the  gen« 
tleman's  commands.  Being  informed  that  he  wished  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  master,  that  his  name  was  Waverley,  and  so 
forth,  the  old  man's  countenance  assumed  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spectful importance.  '*  He  could  take  it  upon  his  conscience  to 
say,  his  honor  would  have  exceeding  pleasure  in  seeing  him. 
Would  not  Mr.  Waverley  choose  some  refreshment  after  his 
journey  ?  His  honor  was  with  the  folk  who  were  getting  doon 
the  dark  hag ;  the  twa  gardener  lads  (an  emphasis  on  the  word 
two)  had  been  ordered  to  attend  him ;  and  he  had  been  just 
amusing  himself  in  the  mean  time  with  dressing  Miss  Rose's 
flower-bed,  that  he  might  be  near  to  receive  his  honor's  orders, 
if  need  were :  he  was  very  fond  of  a  garden,  but  had  little  time 
for  such  divertisements." 

"  He  canna  get  it  wrought  in  abune  twa  days  in  the  week, 
at  no  rate  whatever,"  said  Edward's  fantastic  conductor. 

A  grim  look  from  the  butler  chastised  his  interference,  and 
he  commanded  him,  by  the  name  of  Davie  Gellatley,  in  a  tojie 
which  admitted  no  discussion,  to  look  for  his  honor  at  the  dark 
hag,  and  tell  him  there  was  a  gentleman  from  the  south  had 
arrived  at  the  Ha'. 

*'  Can  this  poor  fellow  deliver  a  letter  ?  "  asked  Edward. 

"  With  all  fidelity,  §ir,  to  any  one  whom  he  respects.  I 
would  hardly  trust  him  with  a  long  message  by  word  of  mouth 
— though  he  is  more  knave  than  fool." 

Waverley  delivered  his  credentials  to  Mr.  Gellatley,  who 
seemed  to  confirm  the  butler's  last  observation,  by  twisting  his 
features  at  him,  when  he  was  looking  another  way,  into  the 
resemblance  of  the  grotesque  face  on  the  bole  of  a  German 
tobacco-pipe ;  after  which,  with  an  odd  congrf  to  Waverley,  he 
danced  off  to  discharge  his  errand. 

"He  is  an  innocent,  sir,"  said  the  butler;  "there  is  one 
such  in  almost  every  town  in  the  country,  but  ours  is  brought 
far  ben.  He  used  to  work  a  day's  turn  weel  eneugh ;  but  he 
help'd  Miss  Rose  when  she  was  flemit  with  the  laird  of  Kil- 
\ancureit's  new  English  bull,  and  since  that  time  we  ca'  him 
Davie  Do-little ;  indeed  we  might  ca'  him  Davie  Do-naething^ 
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for  since  he  got  that  gay  clothing,  to  please  his  honot  and  my 
young  mistress  (great  folks  will  have  their  fancies),  he  has 
done  naething  but  dance  up  and  down  about  the  toun^  without 
doing  a  single  turn,  unless  trimming  the  laird's  flshing-wand  or 
busking  his  flies,  or  may  be  catching  a  dish  of  trouts  at  any  orra- 
dme.  But  here  comes  Miss  Rose,  who,  I  take  burden  upon 
me  for  her,  will  be  especial  glad  to  see  one  of  the  house  of 
Waverlcy  at  her  father's  mansion  of  Tiilly-Veolan." 

But  Rose  Bradwardine  deserves  better  of  her  unworthy  his- 
torian, than  to  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  noticed,  that  Waverley  learned 
two  things  from  this  colloquy ;  that  in  Scotland  a  single  house 
was  call^  a  tinm  and  a  natural  fool  an  innount?^ 


CHAPTER  TENTH. 

ROSS   BRADWARDINE  AND   HER   FATHER. 

Miss  Bradwardine  was  but  seventeen ;  yet,  at  the  last 
races  of  the  county  town  of ^  upon  her  health  being  pro- 
posed among  a  round  of  beauties,  the  Laird  of  Bumperquaigh, 
permanent  toast-master  and  croupier  of  the  Bautherwhillery 
Club,  not  only  said  More  to  the  pledge  in  a  pint  bumper  of  Bor- 
deaux, but,  ere  pouring  forth  the  libation,  denominated  the  di- 
vinity to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  the  "  Rose  of  Tully-Veolan ; " 
upon  which  festive  occasion,  three  cheers  were  given  by  all  the 
sitting  members  of  that  respectable  society,  whose  throats  the 
wine  had  left  capable  of  such  an  exertion.  Nay,  I  am  well  as- 
sured, that  the  sleeping  partners  of  the  company  snorted  ap- 
plause, and  that  although  strong  bumpers  and  weak  brains  had 
consigned  two  or  three  to  the  floor,  yet  even  these,  fallen  as 
they  were  from  their  high  estate,  and  weltering — I  will  carry 
the  parody  no  farther — ^uttered  divers  inarticulate  sounds,  inti- 
mating their  assent  to  the  motion. 

Such  unanimous  applause  could  not  be  extorted  but  by  ac- 
knowledged merit ;  and  Rose  Bradwardine  not  only  deserved 
it,  but  also  the  approbation  of  much  more  rational  persons  than 
the  Bautherwhillery  Club  could  have  mustered,  even  before 
discussion  of  the  first  magnum.  She  was  indeed  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  the  Scotch  cast  of  beauty,  that  is,  with  a  profusion  of 

S 
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hair  of  paley  gold,  and  a  skin  like  the  snow  of  her  own  moun- 
tains in  whiteness.  Yet  she  had  not  a  pallid  or  pensive  cast  oi 
countenance ;  her  features,  as  well  as  her  temper,  had  a  lively 
expression ;  her  complexion,  though  not  florid,  was  so  pure  as 
to  seem  transparent,  and  the  slightest  emotion  set  her  whole 
blood  at  once  to  her  face  and  neck.  Her  form,  though  under 
the  common  size,  was  remarkably  elegant,  and  her  motions 
light,  easy,  and  unembarrassed.  She  came  from  another  part 
of  the  garden  to  receive  Captain  Waverley,  with  a  manner  that 
hovered  between  bashfulness  and  courtesy. 

The  first  greetings  past,  Edward  learned  from  her  that  the 
dark  hagf  which  had  somewhat  puzzled  him  in  the  butler's  ac- 
count of  his  master's  avocations,  had  nothing  to  do  either  with 
a  black  cat  or  a  broomstick,  but  was  simply  a  portion  of  oak 
copse  which  was  to  be  felled  that  day.  She  offered,  with 
diffident  civility,  to  show  the  stranger  the  way  to  the  spot, 
which,  it  seems,  was  not  far  distant ;  but  they  were  pre- 
vented by  the  appearance  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  in 
person,  who,  summoned  by  David  Gellatley,  now  appeared, 
*'on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  clearing  the  ground  at  a 
prodigious  rate  with  swift  and  long  strides,  which  reminded 
Waverley  of  the  seven-league  boots  of  the  nursery  fable.  He 
was  a  tall,  thin,  athletic  figure,  old  indeed  and  gray-haired,  but 
with  every  muscle  rendered  as  tough  as  whip-cord  by  constant 
exercise.  He  was  dressed  carelessly,  and  more  like  a  French- 
man than  an  Englishman  of  the  period,  while,  from  his  hard 
features  and  perpendicular  rigidity  of  stature,  he  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  a  Swiss  officer  of  the  guards,  who*  had  resided 
some  time  at  Paris,  and  caught  the  costume,  but  not  the  ease  or 
manner,  of  its  inhabitants.  The  truth  was,  that  his  language 
and  habits  were  as  heterogeneous  as  his  external  appearance. 

Owing  to  his  natural  disposition  to  study,  or  perhaps  to  a 
very  general  Scottish  fashion  of  giving  young  men  of  rank  a 
legal  education,  he  had  been  bred  with  a  view  to  the  bar.  But 
tLe  politics  of  his  family  precluding  the  hope  of  his  rising  in 
that  profession,  Mr.  Bradwardine  travelled  with  high  reputation 
for  several  years,  and  made  some  campaigns  in  foreign  service. 
After  his  dJm^lde  with  the  law  of  high  treason  in  17 15,  he  had 
lived  in  retirement  conversing  almost  entirely  with  those  of 
his  own  principles  in  the  vicinage.  The  pedantry  of  the  law- 
yer, superinduced  upon  the  military  pride  of  the  soldier,  might 
remind  a  modern  of  the  days  of  the  zealous  volunteer  service, 
when  the  bar-gown  of  our  pleaders  was  often  flung  over  a  blaz- 
ing uniform.     To  this  must  be  added  the  prejudices  of  ancient 
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birth  and  jacobite  politics,  greatly  strengthened  by  habits  of 
solitary  and  secluded  audiority,  which,  though  exercised  only 
within  the  bounds  of  his  half-cultivated  estate,  was  there  indis- 
putable and  undisputed.  For,  as  he  used  to  observe,  *^  the 
lands  of  Bradwardine,  TuUy-VeoIan,  and  others,  had  been 
erected  into  a  free  barony  by  a  charter  from  David  the  First, 
cum  liberali  potest,  habenai  curias  etjusticias^  cum  fossa  etfurca 
(lie  pit  and  gallows)  etsaka  etsoka^  et  tholettheam^  et  infang-thiefit 
owtfcmg-thUf,  sive  hand-habend.  sive  bak-barand**  The  peculiar 
meaning  of  all  these  cabalistical  words  few  or  none  could  ex* 
plain  ;  but  they  implied,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Baron  of  Brad* 
wardine  might,  in  case  of  delinquency,  imprison,  try,  and  execute 
his  vassals  at  his  pleasure.  Like  James  the  First,  however,  the 
present  possessor  of  this  authority  was  more  pleased  in  talking 
about  prerogative  than  in  exercismg  it ;  and  excepting  that  he 
imprisoned  two  poachers  in  the  dungeon  of  the  old  tower  of 
Tully-Veolan,  where  they  were  sorely  frightened  by  ghosts,  and 
almost  eaten  by  rats,  and  that  he  set  an  old  woman  in  the 
fougs  (or  Scottish  pillory),  for  saying  "  there  were  mair  fules  in 
the  laird's  ha'  house  than  Davie  Gellatley,"  I  do  not  learn  that 
he  was  accused  of  abusing  his  high  powers.  Still,  however, 
the  conscious  pride  of  possessing  them  gave  additional  impor- 
tance to  his  language  and  deportment. 

At  his  first  address  to  Waverley,  it  would  seem  that  the 
hearty  pleasure  he  felt  to  behold  the  nephew  of  his  friend  had 
somewhat  discomposed  the  stiff  and  upright  dignity  of  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine's  demeanor,  for  the  tears  stood  in  the 
old  gentleman's  eyes,  when,  having  first  shaken  Edward  heartily 
by  the  hand  in  the  English  fashion,  he  embraced  him  a-la-mode 
Franfoisc,  and  kissed  him  on  both  sides  of  his  face ;  while  the 
hardness  of  his  gripe,  and  the  quantity  of  Scotch  snuff  which 
his  accoiadc  communicated,  called  corresponding  drops  of  moist- 
ure to  the  eyes  of  his  guest. 

"Upon  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  but  it  makes 
me  young  again  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Waverley  \  A  worthy 
scion  of  the  old  stock  of  Waverley-Honour — spcs  altera,  as  Maro 
hath  it— and  you  have  the  look  of  the  old  line,  Captain  Waver- 
ley ;  not  so  portly  yet  as  my  old  friend  Sir  Everard — mats  cela 
vtmdra  arfcc  le  tents^  as  my  Dutch  acquaintance,  Baron  Kikkit- 
broeck,  said  of  the  sagesse  of  Madame  son  eponse, — And  so  ye 
have  mounted  the  cockade  ?  Right,  right ;  though  I  could 
have  wished  the  color  different,  and  so  I  would  ha'  deemed 
might  Sir  Everard.  But  no  more  of  that ;  I  am  old,  and  times 
are  changed. — And  how  does  the  worthy  knight  baronet,  and 
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the  fair  Mrs.  Rachel  ? — ^Ah,  ye  laugh,  young  man  !  In  troth  she 
was  the  fair  Mrs.  Rachel  in  the  year  of  grace  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  ;  but  time  passes — tt  singula  pradantur  amU 
-*that  is  most  certain.  But  once  again,  ye  are  most  heartily 
welcome  to  my  poor  house  of  TuUy-Veolan  I — Hie  to  the  house. 
Rose,  and  see  that  Alexander  Saunderson  looks  out  the  old 
Chateau  Margoux,  which  I  sent  from  Bordeaux  to  Dundee  in 
the  year  17 13." 

Rose  tripped  off  demurely  enough  till  she  turned  the  first 
comer,  and  then  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  fairy,  that  she  might 
gain  lebure,  after  discharging  her  father's  commission,  to  put 
her  own  dress  in  order,  and  produce  all  her  little  finery,  an  oc- 
cupation for  which  the  approaching  dinner-hour  left  but  limited 
time. 

''  We  cannot  rival  the  luxuries  of  your  English  table,  Cap- 
tain Waverley,  or  give  you  the  epula  lautiores  of  Waverley- 
Honour — I  say  cptdtt  rather  than  prandium^  because  the  latter 
phrase  is  popular ;  EpuUt  adsenatum^  prandium  vero  adpapulum 
atUnet^  says  Suetonius  Tranquillus.  But  I  trust  ye  will  ap- 
plaud my  Bordeaux ;  ^est  des  doux  oreilles^  as  Captain  Vinsauf 
use  to  say — Vinum  prima  nota^  the  Principal  of  St.  Andrews 
denominated  it.  And,  once  more,  Captain  Waverley,  right 
glad  am  I  that  ye  are  here  to  drink  the  best  my  cellar  can 
make  forthcoming." 

This  speech,  with  the  necessary  interjectional  answers,  con- 
tinued from  the  lower  alley  where  they  met,  up  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  where  four  or  five  servants  in  old-fashioned  liveries, 
headed  by  Alexander  Saunderson  the  butler,  who  now  bore  no 
token  of  the  sable  stains  of  the  garden,  received  them  in  grand 
costumcy 

In  an  old  hall  hunf  round  with  pikes  and  with  bows, 

With  old  bucklers  and  corslets  that  had  borne  many  shrewd  blows. 

With  much  ceremony,  and  still  more  real  kindness,  the  Baron, 
without  stopping  in  any  intermediate  apartment,  conducted  his 
^est  through  several  into  the  great  dining  parlor,  wainscotted 
with  black  oak,  and  hung  round  with  the  pictures  of  his  an- 
cestry, where  a  table  was  set  forth  in  form  for  six  persons,  and 
an  old-fashioned  beaufet  displayed  all  the  ancient  and  massive 
plate  of  the  Bradwardine  family.  A  bell  was  now  heard  at 
the  head  of  the  avenue  ;  for  an  old  man,  who  acted  as  porter 
upon  gala  days,  had  caught  the  alarm  given  by  Waverley's  ar- 
rival, and,  repairing  to  his  post,  announced  the  arrival  of  other 
^ests. 
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These,  as  the  Baron  assured  his  young  friend,  were  very 
estimable  persons.  "  There  was  the  young  Laird  of  Balma* 
whapple,  a  Falconer  by  surname,  of  the  house  of  Glenfarquhar, 
given  right  much  to  field-sports — gaudct  equis  et  canibus — but  a 
very  discreet  young  gentleman.  Then  there  was  the  Laird  of 
Killancureit,  who  had  devoted  his  leisure  i^/t/ tillage  and  agri- 
culture, and  boasted  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  bull  of  matdi- 
less  merit,  brought  htom  the  county  of  Devon  (the  Damnonia 
of  the  Romans,  if  we  can  trust  Robert  of  Cirencester).  He 
is,  as  ye  may  well  suppose  from  such  a  tendency,  but  of  yeo- 
man extraction — servabit  odorem  Usta  diu — and  I  believe,  be* 
tween  ourselves,  his  grandsire  was  from  the  wrong  side  of 
the  Border— one  Bullsegg,  who  came  hither  as  a  steward,  or 
bailiff,  or  ground-ofEcer,  something  in  that  department,  to  the 
last  Gimigo  of  Killancureit,  who  died  of  an  atrophy.  After 
his  master's  death,  sir, — ^ye  would  hardly  believe  such  a  scandal, 
— ^but  this  Bullsegg,  being  portly  and  comely  of  aspect,  inter- 
married with  the  lady  dowager,  who  was  young  and  amorous, 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  estate,  which  devolved  on  this 
unhappy  woman  by  a  settlement  of  her  umwhile  husband,  in 
direct  contravention  of  an  unrecorded  taillie,  and  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  dbponer's  own  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  person  of 
his  natural  heir  and  seventh  cousin,  Gimigo  of  Tipperhewit, 
whose  family  was  so  reduced  by  the  ensuing  law-suit,  that  his 
representative  is  now  serving  as  a  private  gentleman-sentinel 
in  the  Highland  Black  Watch.  But  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Bull- 
segg of  Killancureit  that  now  is,  has  good  blood  in  his  veins  by 
the  mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  both  of  the  family  of 
Pickletillim,  and  he  is  well  liked  and  looked  upon,  and  knows 
his  own  place.  And  God  forbid,  Captain  Waverlev,  that  we 
of  irreproachable  lineage  should  exult  over  him,  when  it  may 
be,  that  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  generation,  his  progeny 
may  rank  in  a  manner,  with  the  old  gentry  of  the  country. 
Rank  and  ancestry,  sir,  should  be  the  last  words  in  the  mouths 
of  us  of  unblemished  race — vix  ea  nostra  vocOy  as  Naso  saitb 
—There  is,  besides,  a  clergyman  of  the  true  (though  suffering,) 
episcopal  church  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  confessor  in  her 
cause  after  the  year  1715,  when  a  whiggish  mob  destroyed  his 
meeting-house,  tore  his  surplice,  and  plundered  his  dwelling 
house  of  four  silver  spoons,  intromitting  also  with  his  mart  and 
hb  roeal-ark,  and  with  two  barrels,  one  of  sinde,  and  one  of 
double  ale,  besides  three  bottles  of  brandy.^*  \fy  Baron* 
Baillie  and  doer,  Mr.  Duncan  Macwheeble,  is  the  fourth  on  out 
list.    There  is  a  question,  owing  to  the  incertitude  of  ancient 
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orthography,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  clan  of  Wheedle  or  of 

Quibble,  but  both  have  produced  persons  eminent  in  the  law,"— * 

As  such  he  described  them  by  person  and  name. 
They  enter'd,  and  dinner  was  served  as  they  came. 


CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

THE   BANQUET. 


The  entertainment  was  ample,  and  handsome  according  to 
the  Scotch  ideas  of  the  period,  and  the  guests  did  great  honor 
to  it.  The  Baron  eat  like  a  famished  soldier,  the  Laird  of 
Balmawhapple  like  a  sportsman,  Bullsegg  of  Killancureit  like 
a  farmer,  Waverley  himself  like  a  traveller,  and  Baillie  Mac- 
wheeble  like  all  four  together ;  though,  either  out  of  more  re- 
spect, or  in  order  to  preserve  that  proper  declination  of  person 
which  showed  a  sense  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  patron, 
he  sat  upon  the  edge  of  his  chair,  placed  at  three  feet  distance 
from  the  table,  and  achieved  a  communication  with  his  plate 
by  projecting  his  person  towards  it  in  a  line  which  obliqued 
from  the  bottom  of  his  spine,  so  that  the  person  who  sat  op- 
posite to  him  could  only  see  the  foretop  of  his  riding  periwig. 

This  stooping  position  might  have  been  inconvenient  to 
another  person ;  but  long  habit  made  it,  whether  seated  or 
walking,  perfectly  easy  to  the  worthy  Baillie.  In  the  latter 
posture,  it  occasioned,  no  doubt,  an  unseemly  projection  of  the 
person  towards  those  who  happened  to  walk  behind  ;  but  those 
being  at  all  times  his  inferiors  (for  Mr.  Macwheeble  was  very 
scrupulous  in  giving  place  to  all  others),  he  cared  very  little 
what  inference  of  contempt  or  slight  regard  they  might  derive 
from  the  circumstance.  Hence,  when  he  waddled  across  the 
court  to  and  from  his  old  gray  pony,  he  somewhat  resembled  a 
turnspit  walking  upon  its  hind  legs. 

The  nonjuring  clergyman  was  a  pensive  and  interesting  old 
man,  with  much  the  air  of  a  sufferer  for  conscience'  sake.  He 
was  one  of  those. 

Who,  undeprived,  their  benefice  forsook. 

For  this  whim,  when  the  Baron  was  out  of  hearing,  the  Baillie 
used  sometimes  gently  to  rally  Mr.  Rubrick,  upbraiding  him 
with  the  nicety  of  his  scruples.  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  he  himself,  though  at  heart  a  keen  partisan  of  the  exiled 
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Eamily,  had  kept  pretty  fair  with  all  the  different  turns  of  state 
in  his  time  ;  so  that  Davie  Gellatley  once  described  him  as  a 
particularly  good  man,  who  had  a  very  quiet  and  peaceful 
conscience^  tAaf  never  did  him  any  harm. 

When  the  dinner  was  removed,  the  Baron  announced  the 
health  of  the  king,  politely  leaving  to  the  consciences  of  his 
guests  to  drink  to  the  sovereign  de  facto  or  de  jure^  as  their 
politics  inclined.  The  conversation  now  became  general ;  and^ 
shortly  afterwards,  Miss  Bradwardine,  who  had  done  the 
honors  with  natural  grace  and  simplicity,  retired,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  the  clergyman.  Among  the  rest  of  the  party, 
the  wine,  which  fully  justified  the  encomiums  of  the  land- 
lord, flowed  freely  round,  although  Waverley,  with  some 
difficulty  obtained  the  privilege  of  sometimes  neglecting  the 
glass.  At  length,  as  the  evening  grew  more  late,  the  Baron 
made  a  private  signal  to  Mr.  Saunders  Saunderson,  or, 
as  he  facetiously  denominated  him,  Alexander  ab  Alexandra^ 
who  left  the  room  with  a  nod,  and  soon  after  returned,  his 
grave  countenance  mantling  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious 
smile,  and  placed  before  his  master  a  small  oaken  casket, 
mounted  with  brass  ornaments  of  curious  form.  The  Baron, 
drawing  out  a  private  key,  unlocked  the  casket,  raised  the  lid, 
and  produced  a  golden  goblet  of  a  singular  and  antique  ap- 
pearance, moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  rampant  bear,  which 
the  owner  regarded  with  a  look  of  mingled  reverence,  pride, 
and  delight,  that  irresistibly  reminded  Waverley  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Tom  Otter,  with  his  Bull,  Horse,  and  Dog,  as  that  wag  wittily 
denominated  hLs  chief  carousing  cups.  But  Mr.  Bradwardine, 
turning  towards  him  with  complacency,  reqjuested  him  to  ob- 
serve this  curious  relique  of  the  olden  time. 

"  It  represents,"  he  said,  "  the  chosen  crest  of  our  family, 
a  bear,  as  ye  observe,  and  rampant;  because  a  good  herald 
will  depict  every  animal  in  its  noblest  posture ;  as  a  horse 
salient^  a  grayhound  currant^  and,  as  may  be  inferred,  a  raven- 
ous animal  tn  acta  ferociori,  or  in  a  voracious,  lacerating,  and 
devouring  posture.  Now,  sir,  we  hold  this  most  honorable 
achievement  by  the  wappen-brief,  or  concession  of  arms  of 
Frederick  Red-beardj  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  my  predecessor, 
Godmund  Bradwardine,  it  being  the  crest  of  a  gigantic  Dane, 
whom  he  slew  in  the  lists  in  the  Holy  Land,  on  a  quarrel  touch« 
ing  the  chastity  of  the  emperor's  spouse  or  daughter,  tradition 
salth  not  precisely  which ;  and  thus,  as  Virgilius  hath  it — 

Mutemus  dypeoa,  Dananmque  intigniA  nobb 
Aptemut. 
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Then  for  the  cup,  Captain  Waverley,  it  was  wrought  by  the 
command  of  Saint  Duthac,  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  for  behoof 
of  another  baron  of  the  house  of  Bradwardine,  who  had  val- 
iantly defended  the  patrimony  of  that  monastery  against  certain 
encroaching  nobles.  It  is  properly  termed  the  Blessed  Bear  of 
Bradwardine  (though  old  Dr.  Doubleit  used  jocosely  to  call  it 
Ursa  Major),  and  was  supposed,  in  old  and  catholic  times,  to 
be  invested  with  certain  properties  of  a  mystical  and  super- 
natural quality.  And  though  I  give  not  in  to  such  anilia^  it  is 
certain  it  has  always  been  esteemed  a  solemn  standard  cup 
and  heirloom  of  our  house ;  nor  is  it  ever  used  but  upon  sea- 
sons of  high  festival,  and  such  I  hold  to  be  the  arrival  of  the 
heir  of  Sir  Everard  under  my  roof ;  and  I  devote  this  draught 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  and  highly-to-be- 
honored  house  of  Waverley." 

During  this  long  harangue,  he  carefullv  decanted  a  cob- 
webbed  bottle  of  claret  into  the  goblet,  which  held  nearly  an 
English  pint ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  delivering  the  bottle  to 
the  butler,  to  be  held  carefully  in  the  same  angle  with  the 
horizon,  he  devoutly  quaffed  off  the  contents  of  the  Blessed 
Bear  of  Bradwardine. 

Edward,  with  horror  and  alarm,  beheld  the  animal  making 
his  rounds,  and  thought  with  great  anxiety  upon  the  appropriate, 
motto,  "  Beware  the  Bear ;  ^  but,  at  the  same  time,  plainly 
foresaw,  that,  as  none  of  the  guests  scrupled  to  do  him  this  ex- 
traordinaty  honor,  a  refusal  on  his  part  to  pledge  their  cour- 
tesy woula  be  extremely  ill  received.  Resolving,  therefore, 
to  submit  to  this  last  piece  of  tyranny,  and  then  to  quit  the 
table,  if  possible,  and  confiding  in  the  strength  of  his  constitu- 
tion, he  did  justice  to  the  company  in  the  contents  of  the 
Blessed  Bear,  and  felt  less  inconvenience  from  the  draught 
\han  he  could  possibly  have  expected.  The  others,  whose 
time  had  been  more  actively  employed,  began  to  show  symp- 
toms of  innovation, — "  the  good  wine  did  its  good  office."  ^ 
The  frost  of  etiquette,  and  pride  of  birth,  began  to  give  way 
before  the  genial  blessings  of  this  benign  constellation,  and  the 
formal  appellatives  with  which  the  three  dignitaries  had  hitherto 
addressed  each  other,  were  now  familiarly  abbreviated  into 
Tully,  Bally,  and  Killie.  When  a  few  rounds  had  passed,  the 
two  latter,  after  whispering  together,  craved  permission  (a  joy- 
ful hearing  for  Edward)  to  ask  the  grace-cup.  This,  after  some 
delay  was  at  length  produced,  and  Wavertey  concluded  that  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  were  terminated  for  the  evening.  He  was 
never  more  mistaken  in  his  life. 
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As  the  guests  had  left  their  horses  at  the  small  inn,  or 
ihange-house^  as  it  was  called,  of  the  village,  the  Baron  could 
not,  in  politeness,  avoid  walking  with  them  up  the  avenue,  and 
Waverley,  from  the  same  motive,  and  to  enjoy,  after  this  fever- 
bh  revel,  the  cool  summer  evening,  attended  the  party.  But 
when  they  arrived  at  Luckie  Macleary's  the  Lairds  of  Balma- 
whapple  and  Killancureit  declared  their  determination  to  ac- 
knowledge their  sense  of  the  hospitality  of  Tully-Veolan,  by 
partaking,  with  their  entertainer  and  his  guest  Captain  Waver- 
ley, what  they  technically  called  (Uoch  an  doruis^  a  stirrup-cup, 
to  the  honor  of  the  Baron's  roof  tree.^' 

It  must  be  noticed,  that  the  Baillie,  knowing  by  experience 
that  the  day's  joviality,  which  had  been  hitherto  sustained  at 
the  expense  of  his  patron,  might  terminate  partly  at  his  own, 
had  mounted  his  spavined  gray  pony,  and  between  gayety  of 
heart,  and  alarm  for  being  hooked  into  a  reckoning,  spurred 
him  into  a  hobbling  canter  (a  trot  was  out  of  the  question), 
and  had  already  cleared  the  village.  The  others  entered  the 
change-house  leading  Edward  in  unresisting  submission ;  for 
his  landlord  whbper^  him,  that  to  demur  to  such  an  overture 
would  be  construed  into  a  high  misdemeanor  against  the  leges 
amviviales^  or  regulations  of  genial  compotation.  Widow  Mac- 
leary  seemed  to  have  expected  this  visit,  as  well  she  might,  for 
it  was  the  usual  consummation  of  merry  bouts,  not  only  at  Tully- 
Veolan,  but  at  most  other  gentlemen's  houses  in  Scotland,  Sixty 
Years  Since.  The  guests  thereby  at  once  acquitted  themselves 
of  their  burden  of  gratitude  for  their  entertainer's  kindness, 
encouraged  the  trade  of  his  change-house^  did  honor  to  the 
place  which  afforded  harbor  to  their  horses,  and  indemnified 
themselves  for  the  previous  restraints  imposed  by  private  hos- 
pitality, by  spending  what  Falstaff  calls  the  sweet  of  the  night, 
in  the  genial  license  of  a  tavern. 

Accordin|;Iy,  in  full  expectation  of  these  distinguished 
guests,  Luckie  Maclearv  had  swept  her  house  for  the  first  time 
this  fortnight,  temperea  her  turf-fire  to  such  a  heat  as  the  sea- 
son required  in  lier  damp  hovel  even  at  midsummer,  set  forth 
iher  deal  table  newly  washed,  propped  its  lame  foot  with  a  frag* 
ment  of  turf,  arranged  four  or  iive  stools  of  huge  and  clumsy 
form  upon  the  sites  which  best  suited  the  inequalities  of  her 
clay  floor ;  and  havin|^,' moreover,  put  on  herxlean  toy,  rokelay, 
and  scarlet  plaid,  gravely  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  company, 
in  full  hope  of  custom  and  profit.  WMh  they  were  seated 
noder.the  Jifip^-  cafters  of  Luckie  Macleary's  .only  ap^Ftrneot^ 
thickly  tapeistiied  with  cobwebs,  their  hostess^ who. had  alreadjf 
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taken  her  cue  from  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  appeared  with 
a  huge  pewter  measuring-pot,  containing  at  least  three  English 
quarts  familiarly  denominated  a  Tappit  Hm^  and  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  hostess,  reamed  (/.  e,  mantled)  with  excellent 
claret  just  drawn  from  the  cask. 

It  was  soon  plain  that  what  crumbs  of  reason  the  Bear  had 
flot  devoured,  were  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Hen  ;  but  the  con- 
fusion which  appeared  to  prevail  favored  Edward's  resolution 
to  evade  the  gayly.circling  glass.  The  others  began  to  talk 
thick  and  at  once,  each  performing  his  own  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, without  the  least  respect  to  his  neighbor.  The  Baron 
of  Bradwardine  sung  French  ehansons-a-boire^  and  spouted 
pieces  of  Latin ;  Killancureit  talked,  in  a  steady  unalterable 
dull  key,  of  top-dressing  and  bottom-dressing,"  and  year-olds, 
and  gimmers,  and  dinmonts,  and  stots,  and  runts,  and  kyloes. 
and  a  proposed  turnpike-act;  while  Balmawhapple,  in  notes 
exalted  above  both,  extolled  his  horse,  his  hawks,  and  a  gray- 
hound  called  Whistler.  In  the  middle  of  this  din,  the  Barbn 
repeatedly  implored  silence ;  and  when  at  length  the  instinct 
of  polite  discipline  so  far  prevailed,  that  for  a  moment  he  ob- 
tained it,  he  hastened  to  beseech  their  attention  "  unto  a  mili- 
tary ariette,  which  was  a  particular  favorite  of  the  Marechal 
Due  de  Berwick ; "  then,  imitating,  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
manner  and  tone  of  a  French  musquetaite,  immediately  com- 
menced,— 

Mod  GGear  vohge,  dH-eUd, 

N*cst  pas  pour  vous,  garson  ; 
Mab  pour  un  homme  de  guerre, 

Qu  a  barbe  au  menton. 
LoDfLotv 


Qui  porte  chapean  4  pliane» 

Soulier  i  rouge  taloD, 
Qae  joue  de  la  nQte, 

Aussi  du  tiolon. 

Loo,  Loo,  Larktoiv. 

Balmawhapple  could  hold  no  longer,  but  broke  in  with  what 
he  called  a  dr— <J  good  song,  composed  by  Gibby  Gae- 
throughwi't,  the  piper  of  Cupar ;  and  without  wasting  more 
time  struck  up, — 

Itfa  np  GleDbarchan's  braes  I  gaed. 
And  o*er  the  bent  of  KDIiebnud, 
And  mooy  a  weaiy  cast  I  n»ade» 
To^BittkthemmfOflrriitaiLB       •  . 

iTie  Baron,  whose  voice  was  drowned  in  the  louder  tod  rawe 
obstreperous  strains  of  Balmawhapple,  now  dropped  the  con» 
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petition,  but  continued  to  hum  Lon,  Lon,  Laridon,  and  to  re- 
gard the  successful  candidate  for  the  attention  of  the  company 
with  an  eye  of  disdain,  while  Balmawhapple  proceeded,-* 

If  up  a  bonny  black-cock  should  sprm^, 
To  whistle  him  dciwa  wi'  a  slog  in  his  wiog* 
And  strap  him  oo  to  my  lunsie  stringy 
Right  aeidom  would  I  liil. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover  the  second  verse,  he 
sung  the  first  over  again  ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  his  triumph, 
declared  there  was  '*  more  sense  in  that  than  in  all  the  derry- 
dongs  of  France,  and  Fifeshire  to  the  boot  of  it."  The  Baron 
only  answered  with  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  a  glance  of  in- 
finite contempt.  But  those  noble  allies,  the  Bear  and  the  Hen, 
had  emancipated  the  young  laird  from  the  habitual  reverence 
in  which  he  held  Bradwardine  at  other  times.  He  pronounced 
the  claret  shilpit^  and  demanded  brandy  with  ^reat  vociferation. 
It  was  brought  \  and  now  the  Demon  of  Politics  envied  even 
the  harmony  arising  from  this  Dutch  concert,  merely  because 
there  was  not  a  wrathful  note  in  the  strange  compound  of 
sounds  which  it  produced.  Inspired  by  her,  the  Laird  of  Bal- 
mawhapple, now  superior  to  the  nods  and  winks  with  which 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  in  delicacy  to  Edward,  had  hitherto 
checked  his  entering  upon  political  discussion,  demanded  a 
bumper  with  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor,  '*  to  the  little  gentleman 
in  black  velvet  who  did  such  service  in  1702,  and  may  the 
white  horse  break  his  neck  over  a  mound  of  his  making  I " 

Edward  was  not  at  that  moment  clear-headed  enough  to 
remember  that  King  William's  fall,  which  occasioned  his  death, 
was  said  to  be  owing  to  his  horse  stumbling  at  a  mole-hill ;  yet 
felt  inclined  to  take  umbrage  at  a  toast,  which  seemed,  from 
the  glance  of  Balmawhapple's  eye,  to  have  a  peculiar  and  un- 
civil reference  to  the  government  which  he  served.  But,  ere 
he  could  interfere,  the  Baion  of  Bradwardine  had  taken  up 
the  quarrel.  "  Sir,"  he  said, "  whatever  my  sentiments,  tanquam 
frivatus^  may  be  in  such  matters.  I  shall  not  tamely  endure 
your  saying  anything  that  may  impinge  upon  the  honorable 
feelings  of  a  gentleman  under  ray  roof.  Sir,  if  you  have  no 
respect  for  the  laws  of  urbanity,  do  ye  not  respect  the  military 
oath«  the  sacrammtum  militare,  by  which  every  officer  is  bound 
to  the  standards  under  which  he  is  enrolled  ?  Look  at  Titus 
Livius,  what  he  says  of  those  Roman  soldiers  who  were  so  un- 
happy  as  ^i^i^^r^  sacramentum, — to  renounce  their  legionary  oatK 
but  you  are  ignorant,  sir,  alike  of  ancient  history  and  modem 
courtesy." 
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"  Not  so  ignorant  as  ye  would  pronounce  me,"  roared  Bal- 
mawhapple.  "  I  ken  weel  that  you  mean  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant ;  but  if  all  the  whigs  in  hell  had  taken  the        * 

Here  the  Baron  and  Waverley  both  spoke  at  once,  the 
former  calling  out,  "  Be  silent,  sir !  ye  not  only  show  your 
ignorance,  but  disgrace  your  native  country  before  a  stranger 
and  an  Englishman  ; "  and  Waverley,  at  the  same  moment,  en* 
treating  Mr.  Bradwardine  to  permit  him  to  reply  to  an  affront 
which  seemed  levelled  at  him  personally.  But  the  Baron  was 
exalted  by  wine,  wrath,  and  scorn,  above  all  sublunary  consid* 
erations. 

"  I  crave  you  to  be  hushed.  Captain  Waverley ;  you  are 
elsewhere,  peradventure,  sui  Juris, — foris-familiated,  that  is, 
and  entitled,  it  may  be,  to  think  and  resent  for  yourself;  but 
in  my  domain,  in  this  poor  Barony  of  Bradwardine,  and  under 
this  roof,  which  is  quasi  mine,  being  held  by  tacit  relocation  by 
a  tenant  at  will,  I  am  in  loco  parentis  to  you,  and  bound  to  see 
you  scathless. — And  for  you,  Mr.  Falconer,  of  Balmawhapple, 
I  warn  ye  let  me  see  no  more  aberrations  from  the  paths  of 
good  manners." 

"And  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Cosmo  Com)me  Bradwardine,  of 
Bradwardine  and  TuUy-Veolan,"  retorted  the  sportsman,  in 
huge  disdain,  "  that  1*11  make  a  moor-cock  of  the  man  that  re- 
fuses my  toast,  whether  it  be  a  crop-eared  English  Whig  wi'  a 
black  ribbon  at  his  lug,  or  ane  wha  deserts  bis  ain  friends  to 
claw  favor  wi'  the  rats  of  Hanover." 

In  an  instant  both  rapiers  were  brandished,  and  some  des- 
perate passes  exchanged.  Balmawhapple  was  young,  stout, 
and  active ;  but  the  Baron,  infinitely  more  master  of  his  weapon, 
would,  like  Sir  Toby  Belch,  have  tickled  his  opponent  other 
gates  than  he  did,  had  he  not  been  under  the  influence  of 
Ursa  Major, 

Edward  rushed  forward  to  interfere  between  the  combat- 
ants, but  the  prostrate  bulk  of  the  Laird  of  Killancureit,  over 
which  he  stumbled,  intercepted  his  passage.  How  Killancureit 
happened  to  be  in  this  recumbent  posture  at  so  interesting  a 
moment,  was  never  accurately  known.  Some  thought  he  was 
about  to  ensconce  himself  under  the  table  ;  he  himself  alleged 
that  he  stumbled  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  joint-stool,  to  prevent 
mischief,  by  knocking  down  Balmawhapple.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
if  readier  aid  than  either  his  or  Waverley's  had  not  interposed, 
there  would  certainly  have  been  bloodshed.  But  the  well- 
known  clash  of  sworas,  which  was  no  stranger  to  her  dwelling, 
aroused  Luckie  Macleary  as  she  sat  quietly  beyond  the  hallan^ 
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or  earthen  partition  of  the  cottage,  with  eyes  employed  on  Bos- 
ton's Crook  of  the  Lot,  while  her  ideas  were  engaged  in  sum- 
ming up  the  reckoning.  She  boldiv  rushed  in,  with  the  shrill 
expostulation,  ''  Wad  their  honors  slay  ane  another  there,  and 
bring  discredit  on  an  honest  widow-woman's  house,  when  there 
was  a'  the  lea-land  in  the  country  to  fight  upon  ?  "  a  remon- 
strance which  she  seconded  by  flinging  her  plaid  with  great 
dexterity  over  the  weapons  of  the  combatants.  The  servants 
by  thb  time  rushed  in,  and  being,  by  great  chance,  tolerably 
sober,  separated  the  incensed  opponents,  with  the  assistance 
of  Edward  and  Killancureit.  The  latter  led  off  Balmawhapple, 
cursing,  swearing,  and  vowing  revenge  against  every  whig, 
presbyterian,  and  fanatic  in  England  and  Scotland,  from  John- 
o'-Groat's  to  the  Land's  End,  and  with  difBculty  got  him  to 
horse.  Our  hero,  with  the  assistance  of  Saunders  Saunderson, 
escorted  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  to  his  own  dwelling,  but 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  retire  to  bed  until  he  had  made 
a  long  and  learned  apology  for  the  events  of  the  evening,  of 
which,  however,  there  was  not  a  word  intelligible,  except  some- 
thing about  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapith^. 


CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

REPENTANCE,  AND  A  RECONCILIATION. 

Waverley  was  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  wine  excepting 
with  great  temperance.  He  slept  therefore  soundly  till  late  in 
die  succeeding  morning,  and  then  awakened  to  a  painful  recol- 
lection of  the  scene  of  the  preceding  evening.  He  had  received 
a  personal  affront, — he,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  a  Waver- 
ley. True,  the  person  who  offered  it  was  not,  at  the  time  it 
was  given,  possessed  of  the  moderate  share  of  sense  which 
nature  had  allotted  him ;  true  also,  in  resenting  this  insult,  he 
would  break  the  laws  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  of  his  country , 
true,  in  doing  so,  he  might  take  the  life  of  a  young  man  who 
perhaps  respectably  discharged  the  social  duties,  and  render 
Us  family  miserable  ;  or  he  might  lose  his  own  ; — no  pleasant 
alternative  even  to  the  bravest,  when  it  is  debated  coolly  and 
in  private. 

All  this  pressed  on  his  mind ;  yet  the  original  statement  re- 
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curred  with  the  same  irresistible  force.  He  had  received  « 
personal  insult ;  he  was  of  the  house  of  Waverley ;  and  he  bore 
a  commission.  There  was  no  alternative  ;  and  he  descended 
to  the  breakfast  parlor  with  the  intention  of  taking  leave  of  the 
family,  and  writing  to  one  of  his  brother  ofl&cers  to  meet  him 
at  the  inn  mid-way  between  TuUy-Veolan  and  the  town  where 
they  were  quartered,  in  order  that  he  might  convey  such  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple  as  the  circumstances 
seemed  to  demand.  He  found  Miss  Bradwardine  presiding 
over  the  tea  and  coffee,  the  table  loaded  with  warm  bread,  both 
of  flour,  oatmeal,  and  barley-meal,  in  the  shape  of  loaves,  cakes, 
biscuits,  and  other  varieties,  together  with  eggs,  reindeer  ham, 
mutton  and  beef  ditto,  smoked  salmon,  marmalade,  and  all 
other  delicacies  which  induced  even  Johnson  himself  to  extol 
the  luxury  of  a  Scotch  breakfast  above  that  of  all  other  coun- 
tries. A  mess  of  oatmeal  porridge,  flanked  by  a  silver  jug, 
which  held  an  equal  mixture  of  cream  and  butter-milk,  was 
placed  for  the  Baron's  share  of  this  repast ;  but  Rose  observed 
he  had  walked  out  early  in  the  morning,  after  giving  orders 
that  his  guest  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Waverley  sat  down  almost  in  silence,  and  with  an  air  of 
absence  and  abstraction,  which  could  not  give  Miss  Bradwar- 
dine a  favorable  opinion  of  his  talents  for  conversation.  He 
answered  at  random  one  or  two  observations  which  she  ven- 
tured to  make  upon  ordinary  topics ;  so  that  feeling  herself 
almost  repulsed  in  her  efforts  at  entertaining  him,  and  secretly 
wondering  that  a  scarlet  coat  should  cover  no  better  breeding, 
she  left  him  to  his  mental  amusement  of  cursing  Dr.  Doubleit's 
favorite  constellation  of  Ursa  Major,  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  which  had  already  happened,  and  was  likely  to  ensue. 
At  once  he  started,  and  his  color  heightened,  as,  looking  toward 
the  window,  he  beheld  the  Baron  and  young  Balmawhapple 
pass  arm  in  arm,  apparently  in  deep  conversation;  and  he 
hastily  asked,  "  Did  Mr.  Falconer  sleep  here  last  night  ? " 
Rose,  not  much  pleased  with  the  abruptness  of  the  first  ques- 
tion which  the  young  stranger  had  addressed  to  her,  answered 
dryly  in  the  negative,  and  the  conversation  again  sunk  into 
silence. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Saunderson  appeared,  with  a  message 
from  his  master,  requesting  to  speak  with  Captain  Waverley  m 
another  apartment.  With  a  heart  which  beat  a  little  quicker, 
not  indeed  from  fear,  but  from  uncertainty  and  anxietj',  Ed- 
ward obeyed  the  summons.  He  found  the  two  gentlemen 
standing  together,  an  air  of  complacent  dignity  on  the  brow  of 
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the  Baron,  while  something  like  sullenness  or  shame,  or  both, 
blanked  the  bold  visage  of  Balmawhapple.  The  former  slipped 
his  arm  through  that  of  the  latter  and  thus  seeming  to  walk 
with  him,  while  in  reality  he  led  him,  advanced  to  meet  Wa 
verley,  and,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  made 
in  great  state  the  following  oration  :  "  Captain  Waverley — ^my 
young  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Falconer  of  Balmawhapple, 
has  craved  of  my  age  and  experience,  as  of  one  not  wholly  un- 
skilled in  the  dependencies  and  punctilios  of  the  duello  or 
monomachia,  to  be  his  interlocutor  in  expressing  to  you  the  re- 
gret with  which  he  calls  to  remembrance  certain  passages  of 
our  S3rmposion  last  night,  which  could  not  but  be  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  you,  as  serving  for  the  time  under  this  present  ex 
isting  government.  He  craves  you,  sir,  to  drown  in  oblivion 
the  memory  of  such  solecisms  against  the  laws  of  politeness, 
as  being  what  his  better  reason  disavows,  and  to  receive  the 
hand  which  he  offers  you  in  amity ;  and  I  must  needs  assure 
you  that  nothing  less  than  a  sense  of  being  dans  son  forty  as  a 
gallant  French  chevalier,  Mons.  Le  Bretailleur,  once  said  to 
me  on  such  an  occasion,  and  an  opinion  also  of  your  peculiar 
merit,  could  have  extorted  such  concessions  ;  for  he  and  all  his 
family  are,  and  have  been,  time  out  of  xsiva^l  mavortia  pcctorOy 
as  Buchanan  saith,  a  bold  and  warlike  sept,  or  people." 

Edward  immediately,  and  with  natural  politeness,  accepted 
the  hand  which  Balmawhapple,  or  rather  the  Baron  in  his  char- 
acter of  mediator,  extended  towards  him.  "  It  was  impossible,*' 
he  said,  ''for  him  to  remember  what  a  gentleman  expressed  his 
wish  he  had  not  uttered ;  and  he  willingly  imputed  what  had 
passed  to  the  exuberant  festivity  of  the  day." 

"  That  is  very  handsomely  said,"  answered  the  Baron ;  "  for 
undoubtedly,  if  a  man  be  ebriuSy  or  intoxicated, — ^an  incident 
which  on  solemn  and  festive  occasions,  may  and  will  take  place 
in  the  life  of  a  man  of  honor ;  and  if  the  same  gentleman,  being 
fresh  and  sober,  recants  the  contumelies  which  he  hath  spoken 
in  his  liquor,  it  must  be  held  vinum  locutum  est;  the  words 
cease  to  be  his  own.  Yet  would  I  not  find  this  exculpation  rele- 
vant in  the  case  of  one  ik4io  was  ebrhsus^  or  a  habitual  drunkard ; 
because,  if  such  a  person  choose  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  the  predicament  of  intoxication,  he  hath  no  title  to  be 
exeemed  from  the  obligations  of  the  code  of  politeness,  but 
should  learo  to  deport  himself  peaceably  and  courteously  when 
imdef  hufloentc  of  the  vinotis  stimulus.  And  now  let  us  proceed 
to  breakfast,  and  think  no  more  of  this  daft  business." 

I  must  confess,  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
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circumstance,  that  Edward,  after  so  satisfactory  an  explanation, 
did  much  greater  honor  to  the  delicacies  of  Miss  Bradwardine's 
breakfast-table  than  his  commencement  had  promised.  Balma- 
whapple,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  embarrassed  and  dejected ; 
and  Waverley  now,  for  the  first  time,  observed  that  his  arm  was 
in  a  sling,  which  seemed  to  account  for  the  awkward  and  em- 
barrassed manner  with  which  he  had  presented  his  hand.  To 
a  question  from  Miss  Bradwardine,  he  muttered,  in  answer, 
something  about  his  horse  having  fallen  ;  and,  seeming  desirous 
to  escape  both  from  the  subject  and  the  company,  he  arose  as 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  made  his  bow  to  the  party,  and  de- 
clining the  Baron's  invitation  to  tarry  till  after  dinner,  mounted 
his  horse  and  returned  to  his  own  home. 

Waverley  now  announced  his  purpose  of  leaving  Tully-Veo- 
lan  eaiiy  enough  after  dinner  to  gain  the  stage  at  which  he 
meant  to  sleep ;  but  the  unaffected  and  deep  mortification  with 
which  the  goodnatured  and  affectionate  old  gentleman  heard 
the  proposal,  quite  deprived  him  of  courage  to  persist  in  it.  No 
sooner  had  he  gained  Waverley *s  consent  to  lengthen  his  visit 
for  a  few  days,  than  he  labored  to  remove  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  conceived  he  had  meditated  a  more  early  retreat.  *'  I 
would  not  have  you  opine.  Captain  Waverley,  that  I  am  by 
practice  or  precept  an  advocate  of  ebriety,  though  it  may  be 
that,  in  our  festivity  of  last  night,  some  of  our  friends,  if  not 
perchance  altogether  ebrii^  or  drunken,  were,  to  say  the  least, 
ebrioiiy  by  which  the  ancients  designed  those  who  were.f^ddled, 
or,  as  your  English  vernacular  and  metaphorical  phrase  goes, 
half-seas-over.  Not  that  I  would  so  insinuate  respecting;  you, 
Captain  Waverley,  who,  like  a  prudent  vouth,  did  rather  abstaio 
from  potation ;  nor  can  it  be  truly  said  of  myself,  who,  having 
assisted  at  the  tables  of  many  great  generals  and  marechals  at 
their  solemn  carousals,  have  the  art  to  carry  my  wine  discreetly, 
and  did  not,  during  the  whole  evening,  as  ye  must  have  doubt; 
less  observed,  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  modest  hilarity.'' 

There  was  no  refusing  assent  to  a  proposition  so  decidedlv 
laid  down  by  him,  who  undoubtedly  was  the  best  judge ;  al- 
though, had  Edward  formed  his  opinion  from  his  own  recollec- 
tions, he  would  have  pronounced  that  the  Baron  was  not  only 
ibriaius^  but  veiging  to  become  eMus ;  or,  in  plain  English,  was 
incomparably  the  most  drunk  of  the  party,  except  perhaps  bis 
antagonist,  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple.  Howjsver,  having  m> 
ceiyed  the  expcicted,  or  rather  the. required,  complimeiit  on  his 
sobriety,  the  Baron  pKk:eeded,-^'.'No,  sir,  though  I  am  myself 
of  a^tro^g  tempeiament,  I  abhcn:  ebriety,  and  detest  those  whc 
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I  might  deprecate  the  law  of  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  who  pun- 
ished doubly  a  crime  committed  under  the  influence  of  Liber 
Pater;  nor  would  I  utterly  accede  to  the  objurgation  of  the 

Eunger  Plinius,  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  '  Historia  Natura- 
.'  No,  sir,  I  distinguish,  I  discriminate,  and  approve  of  wine 
so  far  only  as  it  maketh  glad  the  face,  or,  in  the  language  of 
Flaccus,  recepto  amicoJ* 

Thus  terminated  the  apology  which  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine  thought  it  necessary  to  make  for  the  superabundance  of 
his  hospitality  >  and  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  he  wa# 
neither  interrupted  by  dissent,  nor  any  expression  of  incrediv 
lity. 

He  then  invited  his  guest  to  a  morning  ride,  and  ordered 
that  Davie  Gellatley  should  meet  them  at  the  dem  paih  with 
Ban  and  Buscar.  *'  For,  until  the  shooting  season  commenced, 
I  would  willingly  show  you  some  sport;  and  we  may,  God  will- 
ing, meet  with  a  roe.  The  roe.  Captain  Waverley,  may  be 
hunted  at  all  times  alike ;  for  never  being  in  what  is  called/r^ 
pf  greasCf  he  is  also  never  out  of  season,  though  it  be  a  truth 
that  his  venison  b  not  equal  to  that  of  either  the  red  or  fallow 
deer.**  But  he  will  serve  to  show  how  my  dogs  run ;  and  there- 
fore they  shall  attend  us  with  Davie  Gellatley/* 

Waverley  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  friend  Davie  was 
capable  of  such  trust  \  but  the  Baron  gave  him  to  junderstand 
that  this  poor  simpleton  was  neither  fatuous,  nee  naUtrai^ 
idioia,  as  b  expressed  in  the  brieves  of  furiosity,  but  simply  a 
crackbrained  knave,  who  could  execute  very  well  any  commis- 
sion which  jumped  with  hb  own  humor,  and  made  his  folly  a 
plea  for  avoiding  every  other.  ^  He  has  made  an  interest  with 
us,"  continued  the  Baron,  "by  saving  Rose  from  the  great  dan- 
ger with  hb  own  proper  peril ;  and  the  relish  loon  must  there- 
fore eat  of  our  bread  and  drink  of  our  Cup,  and  do  what  he  can, 
or  what  he  will ;  which,  if  the  suspicions  of  Saunderson  and 
the  Baillie  are  well  founded,  may  perchance  in  hb  case  be  com- 
mensurate terms." 

Miss  Bradwardi^e  UtiKti  gave  Waverley  to  ttnderstnii,  that 
diis  poor  simpleton  was  doatii^^  fond  of  muslc^  deeply  afiected 
)bj  that  which  wafr  melancholy,  and  transported  into  extmvagant 
fayety  by  light  and  lively  airs.  He  had  in^thb  respect  a  poo- 
djgiotts  nemory^^fltoi!^  wiih  miscellaneoiia  tnatchasiandinig^ 
scntf  ^  ajil  tHQieaTMid^fiMgSf  i^eh  he  SMielines  i^tied^ivitk 
^oiisidm^l^#ddr^^9:l^'Vdiicles^f  «Mnoii8tXAnQ^,jeKJp)aitt^ 
lib%ar  S9i4tf«»  ''PteW  w^imcb  attached tQAe  few  wha  skjij  wwl 
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him  kindness;  and  both  aware  o!  any  slight  or  ill  usage  which 
he  happened  to  receive,  and  sufficiently  apt,  where  he  saw  op- 
portunity, to  revenge  it.  The  common  people,  who  often  judge 
hardly  of  each  other,  as  well  as  of  their  betters,  although  thev 
had  expressed  great  compassion  for  the  poor  innocent  ^\iT\t  suf- 
fered to  wander  in  rags  about  the  village,  no  sooner  beheld  him 
decently  clothed,  provided  for,  and  even  a  sort  of  favorite,  than 
they  called  up  all  the  instances  of  sharpness  and  ingenuity,  in 
action  and  repartee,  which  his  annals  afforded,  and  charitably 
bottomed  thereupon  a  hypothesis,  that  David  Gellatley  was  no 
farther  fool  than  was  necessary  to  avoid  hard  labor.  This 
opinion  was  not  better  founded  than  that  of  the  Negroes  who, 
from  the  acute  and  mischievous  pranks  of  the  monkeys,  suppose 
that  they  have  the  gift  of  speech,  and  only  suppress  their  powers 
of  elocution  to  escape  being  set  to  work.  But  the  hypothesis 
was  entirely  imaginary ;  David  Gellatley  was  in  good  earnest 
the  half-crazed  simpleton  which  he  appeared,  and  was  incapable 
of  any  constant  and  steady  exertion.  He  had  just  so  much 
solidity  as  kept  on  the  winay  side  of  insanity  ;  so  much  wild  wit 
as  saved  him  from  the  imputation  of  idiocy ;  some  dexterity  in 
field  sports  (in  which  we  have  known  as  great  fools  excel),  great 
kindness  and  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  animals  intrusted  to 
him,  warm  affections,  a  prodigious  memory,  and  an  ear  for 
music. 

The  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the  court,  and 
Davie's  voice  singing  to  the  two  large  de^r  greyhounds. 

Hie  away,  hie  away, 
Over  bank  and  over  brae, 
Where  the  copsewood  is  the  gieenest, 
Where  the  fountains  glisten  AeenesI, 
Where  the  lady-^eni  stows  strongoA, 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 
Where  the  black-cock  sweetest  ups  tt| 
Where  the  fairy  latest  trips  it : 
Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen, 
Lofrdy,  lonesome,  cool,  and  greeii» 
Over  bank  and  over  bnle, 
Hie  away,  hie  away. 

^' Do  tJie rerses  he  sings,''  asked Wav^ley,  ^belong  to  old 
Scottish  poetry.  Miss  Bradwardine  ? " 

'U  believe  not,"  she  replied.  ''This  poor  creature  had^ 
brother,  and  Heaven,  as  if  to  compensate  to  the  family  Davie's 
deficiencies,  had  dvto  him  ^at  the  hamlet  thought  uncommon 
talents.  An  imcie  ecmtrived  to  educate  bfan  for  the  Scottish 
kirk,  bc^  he  could  not  get  preferment  because  he  came  from 
0Kipr9mnd,    He  x^etomedfrom  college  hopeless  and  broken- 
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hearted,  and  fell  into  a  decline.  My  father  supported  him  till 
his  death,  which  happened  before  he  was  nineteen.  He  played 
beautifully  on  the  flute,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  great  turn 
for  poetry.  He  was  affectionate  and  compassionate  to  his 
brother, who  followed  him  like  hb  shadow,  and  we  think  that  from 
him  Davie  leathered  many  fragments  of  songs  and  music  unlike 
those  of  this  country.  But  if  we  ask  him  where  he  got  such  n 
fragment  as  he  is  now  singing,  he  either  answers  with  wild  ana 
long  fits  of  laughter,  or  else  breaks  into  tears  of  lamentation » 
but  was  never  heard  to  give  any  explanation  or  to  mention  hii 
brother's  name  since  his  death.'' 

"  Surely,"  said  Edward,  who  was  readily  interested  by  a  tale 
bordering  on  the  romantic,  "  surely  more  might  be  learned  bj 
more  particular  inquiry." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Rose,  "  but  my  father  will  not  per 
mit  any  one  to  practice  on  his  feelings  on  this  subject." 

By  this  time  the  Baron,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Saunderson, 
had  indued  a  pair  of  jack-boots  of  large  dimensions,  and  now 
invited  our  hero  to  follow  him  as  he  stalked  clattering  down  the 
ample  staircase,  tapping  each  huge  balustrade  as  he  passed 
with  the  butt  of  his  massive  horse-whip,  and  humming,  with  the 
air  of  a  chasseur  of  Louis  Quatorze, 

Pour  la  chasse  ordoim^e  U  faut  preparer  tont^ 
Ho  la  hoi  Vitel  yite  debout 


CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

A  MORE  RATIONAL  DAY  THAN  THE  LAST. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  mounted  on  an  active  and  well- 
managed  horse,  and  seated  on  a  demi-pique  saddle,  with  deep 
housings  to  agree  with  his  livery,  was  no  bad  representative  ot 
the  old  school.  His  light-colored  embroidered  coat,  and  su- 
perbly barred  waistcoat,  his  brigadier  wig,  surmounted  by  a 
smalf  gold-laced  cocked  hat,  completed  his  personal  costume  i 
but  he  was  attended  by  two  well-mounted  servants  on  horse- 
back armed  with  holster-pistols. 

In  this  guise  he  ambled  forth  over  hill  and  valley,  the  ad* 
miration  of  every  farm-yard  which  they  passed  in  their  prog- 
ress ;  till,  "  low  down  in  a  grassy  vale,"  they  found  David  Gel- 
latley  leading  two  very  tsdl  deer  grayhounds,  and  presiding 
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over  half-a-dozen  curs,  and  about  as  many  bare-legged  and 
bare-headed  boys,  who,  to  procure  the  chosen  distinction  of  at- 
tending on  the  chase,  had  not  failed  to  tickle  his  ears  with  the 
dulcet  appellation  of  Maister  GellatUy^  though  probably  all  and 
each  had  hooted  him  on  former  occasions  m  the  character  of 
daft  Davie.  But  this  is  no  uncommon  strain  of  flattery  to  persons 
in  office,  nor  altogether  confined  to  the  bare-legged  villagers  of 
TuUv-Veolan ;  it  was  in  fashion  Sixty  Years  Since,  is  now,  and 
will  be  six  hundred  years  hence,  if  this  admirable  compound  of 
folly  and  knavery,  called  the  world,  shall  be  then  in  existence. 

These  gillie-wd'fooU^  as  they  were  called,  were  destined  to 
beat  the  bushes,  which  they  performed  with  so  much  success, 
that,  after  half  an  hour's  search,  a  roe  was  started,  coursed, 
and  killed ;  the  Baron  following  on  his  white  horse,  like  Earl 
Percy  of  yore,  and  magnanimously  flaying  and  embowelling  the 
slain  animal  (which,  he  observed,  was  called  by  the  French 
chasseurs,  /aire  la  curie)  with  his  own  baronial  couieau  de 
chasse.  After  this  ceremony,  he  conducted  his  guest  home- 
ward by  a  pleasant  and  circuitous  route,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  of  different  villages  and  houses,  to  each  of 
which  Mr.  Bradwardine  attached  some  anecdote  of  history  or 
genealogy,  told  in  language  whimsical  from  prejudice  and 
pedantry,  but  often  respectable  for  the  good  sense  and  honor- 
able feelings  which  his  narratives  displayed,  and  almost  always 
curious,  if  not  valuable,  for  the  information  they  contained. 

The  truth  is,  the  ride  seemed  agreeable  to  both  gentlemen, 
because  they  found  amusement  in  each  other's  conversation, 
although  their  characters  and  habits  of  thinking  were  in  many 
respects  totally  opposite.  Edward,  we  have  informed  the 
reader,  was  warm  in  his  feelings,  wild  and  romantic  in  his  ideas 
and  in  his  taste  of  reading,  with  a  strong  dispositbn  towards 
poetry.  Mr.  Bradwardine  was  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and 
piqued  himself  upon  stalking  through  life  with  the  same  up- 
right, starched,  stoical  gravity  ndiich  distinguished  his  evening 
promenade  upon  the  terrace  of  Tully-Veolan,  where  for  hours 
together — the  very  model  of  old  Hardyknute — 

Stately  ttqip'd  he  east  the  wa', 
And  stately  stepp'd  he  west. 

As  for  literature,  he  read  the  classic  poets,  to  be  smre,  and 
tfie  Epithalamium  of  a  Georgius  Buchanan,  and  Arthur  John- 
stone's Psalms  of  a  Sundav ;  and  the  Delicise  Poetarum  Scot« 
omm,'  and  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Works,  and  Barbour's  Bruce, 
and  Blind  Harry's  Wallace,  and  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  the 
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Cherry  and  the  Slae.  But  though  he  thus  far  sacrificed  his 
time  to  the  Muses,  he  would,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  have 
been  much  better  pleased  had  the  pious  or  sapient  apothegms, 
as  well  as  the  historical  narratives  which  these  various  works 
contained,  been  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  simple  prose. 
And  he  sometimes  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  contempt 
of  the  "  vain  and  unprofitable  art  of  poem-making,'  in  which, 
he  said, ''  the  only  one  who  had  excelled  in  his  time  was  Allan 
Ramsay,  the  periwig-maker."  ^ 

But  although  Edward  and  he  differed  toto  cotlo^  as  the  Baron 
would  have  said,  upon  this  subject,  yet  they  met  upon  history 
as  on  a  neutral  ground,  in  which  each  claimed  an  interest 
The  Baron,  indeed,  only  cumbered  his  memory  with  matters  of 
fact — the  cold,  dry,  hard  outlines  which  history  delineates. 
Edward,  on  the  contrary,  loved  to  fill  up  and  round  the  sketch 
with  the  coloring  of  a  warm  and  vivid  imagination,  which  gives 
light  and  life  to  the  actors  and  speakers  in  the  drama  of  past 
ages.  Yet  with  tastes  so  opposite,  they  contributed  greatly  to 
each  other's  amusement.  Mr.  Bradwardine's  minute  narratives 
and  powerful  memory  supplied  to  Waverley  fresh  subjects  of 
the  kind  upon  which  his  fancv  loved  to  labor,  and  opened  to 
bim  a  new  mine  of  incident  and  of  character.  And  he  repaid  the 
pleasure  thus  communicated,  by  an  earnest  attention,  valuable 
to  all  story-tellers,  more  especially  to  the  Baron,  who  felt  his 
habits  of  self-respect  flattered  by  it;  and  sometimes  also  by 
reciprocal  communications,  which  interested  Mr.  Bradwardine^ 
as  confirming  or  illustrating  his  own  favorite  anecdotes.  Be- 
sides, Mr.  Bradwardine  loved  to  talk  of  the  scenes  of  his  youth, 
which  had  been  spent  in  camps  and  foreign  lands,  and  had 
many  interesting  particulars  to  tell  of  the  generals  under  whom 
he  had  served,  and  the  actions  he  had  witnessed. 

Both  parties  returned  to  Tully-Veolan  in  great  good  humor 
with  each  other ;  Waverley,  desirous  of  studying  more  atten- 
tively what  he  considered  as  a  singular  and  interesting  charac- 
ter, gifted  with  a  memory  containing  a  curious  register  of  an* 
cienC  and  modem  anecdotes ;  and  Bradwardine  disposed  to 
regard  Edward  as  puer  (or  rather  juvenis)  home  spei  et  magnm 
mdff/is,  a  youth  devoid  of  that  petulant  volatility,  which  is  imr 
patient  of,  or  vilipends,  the  conversation  and  advice  of  his 
seniors,  from  which  he  predicted  great  things  of  his  future  suc- 
cess and  deportment  in  life.  There  was  no  other  guest  except 
Mr.  Rubrick,  whose  information  and  discourse,  as  a  clergyman 
and  a  scholar,  hannonized  very  wdl  with  that  c^  the  Baron  and 
bb  guest. 
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Shortly  after  dinner,  the  Baron,  as  if  to  show  that  his  tein> 
perance  was  not  entirely  theoretical,  proposed  a  visit  to  Rose's 
apartment,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  her  TroisUme  Etage.  Waverley 
was  accordingly  conducted  through  one  or  two  of  those  long 
i^wkward  passages  with  which  ancient  architects  studied  to 
puzzle  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  which  they  planned,  at  the 
end  of  which  Mr.  Bradwardine  began  to  ascend,  by  two  steps 
at  once,  a  very  steep,  narrow,  and  winding  stair,  leaving  Mr. 
Rubrick  and  Waverley  to  follow  at  more  leisure,  while  he  should 
announce  their  approach  to  his  daughter. 

After  having  climbed  this  perpendicular  corkscrew  until  their 
brains  were  almost  giddy,  they  arrived  in  a  little  matted  lobby, 
which  served  as  an  anteroom  to  Rose's  sanctum  sanctorum,  and 
through  which  they  entered  her  parlor.  It  was  a  small,  but 
pleasant  apartment,  opening  to  the  south,  and  hung  with  tapes- 
try ;  adorned  besides  with  two  pictures,  one  of  her  mother,  in 
the  dress  of  a  shepherdess,  with  a  bell-hoop  ;  the  other  of  the 
Baron  in  his  tenth  year,  in  a  blue  coat,  embroidered  waistcoat, 
laced  hat,  and  bag-wig,  with  a  bow  in  his  hand.  Edward  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  costume,  and  at  the  odd  resemblance 
between  the  round,  smooth,  red-cheeked,  staring  visage  in  the 
portrait,  and  a  gaunt,  bearded,  hollow-eyed,  swarthy-features, 
which  travelling,  fatigues  of  war,  and  advanced  age,  had  be- 
stowed on  the  original.  The  Baron  joined  in  the  laugh. 
•*  Truly,"  he  said,  "  that  picture  was  a  woman's  fantasy  of  my 
eood  mother's  (a  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Tulliellum,  Captain 
Waverley ;  1  indicated  the  house  to  you  when  we  were  on  the 
top  of  the  Shinny-heuch ;  it  was  burnt  by  the  Dutch  auxiliaries 
brought  in  by  the  government  in  1715);  I  never  sat  for  my 
pourtraicture  but  once  since  that  was  painted,  and  it  was  at  the 
special  and  reiterated  request  of  the  Marechal  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick." 

The  good  old  gentleman  did  not  mention  what  Mr.  Rubrick 
afterwards  told  Edward,  that  the  Duke  had  done  him  this  honor 
on  account  of  his  being  the  first  to  mount  the  breach  of  a  fort 
in  Savoy  during  the  memorable  campaign  of  1709,  and  his  hav* 
ing  there  defended  himself  with  his  half-pike  for  nearly  ten 
minutes  before  any  support  reached  him.  To  do  the  Baron 
justice,  although  sufficiently  prone  to  dwell  upon,  and  even  to 
exaggerate  his  family  dignity  and  consequence,  he  was  too  much 
a  man  of  real  courage  ever  to  allude  to  such  personal  acts  of 
merit  as  he  had  himself  manifested. 

Miss  Rose  now  appeared  from  the  interior  room  of  her  apart- 
ment, to  welcome  her  father  and  his  friends.    The  little  labors 
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in  which  she  had  been  employed  obvio'isly  showed  a  natural 
taste;  which  required  only  cultivation.  Her  father  had  taught 
her  French  and  Italian,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  authors  in 
those  languages  ornamented  her  shelves.  He  had  endeavored 
also  to  ht  her  preceptor  in  music :  but  as  he  began  with  the 
more  abstruse  doctrines  of  the  science,  and  was  not  perhaps 
master  of  them  himself,  she  had  made  no  proficiency  farther 
than  to  be  able  to  accompany  her  voice  with  the  harpsichord  ; 
but  even  this  was  not  very  common  in  Scotland  at  that  period. 
To  make  amends,  she  sung  with  great  taste  and  feeling,  and 
with  a  respect  to  the  sense  of  what  she  uttered  that  might  be 
proposed  in  example  to  ladies  of  much  superior  musical  talent. 
Her  natural  good  sense  taught  her,  that  if,  as  we  are  assured 
by  high  authority,  music  be  "  married  to  immortal  verse,"  they 
are  very  often  divorced  by  the  performer  in  a  most  shameful 
manner.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  sensibility  to  poetry, 
and  power  of  combining  its  expression  with  those  of  the  musi- 
cal, notes^  that  her  singing  gave  more  pleasure  to  all  the  un- 
learned in  music,  and  even  to  many  of  the  learned,  than  could 
have  been  communicated  by  a  much  finer  voice  and  more  bril- 
liant execution,  unguided  by  the  same  delicacy  of  feeling. 

A  bartizan,  or  projecting  gallery,  before  the  windows  of  her 
parior,  served  to  illustrate  another  of  Rose's  pursuits,  for  it  was 
crowded  with  flowers  of  different  kinds,  which  she  had  taken 
under  her  special  protection.  A  projecting  turret  gave  access 
to  this  Godiic  bsdcony,  which  commanded  a  most  beautiful 

Erospect.  The  iormal  garden,  with  its  high  bounding  walls, 
ly  below,  contracted  as  it  seemed,  to  a  mere  parterre ;  while  the 
view  extended  beyond  them  down  a  wooded  glen,  where  the  small 
river  was  sometimes  visible,  sometimes  hidden  in  copse.  The  eye 
might  be  delayed  by  a  desire  to  rest  on  the  rocks,  which  here  and 
Aere  rose  from  the  dell  with  massive  or  spiry  fronts,  or  it  might 
dwell  on  the  noble,  though  ruined  tower,  which  was  here  beheld 
in  all  its  dignity,  frowning  from  a  promontory  over  the  river 
To  the  left  were  seen  two  or  three  cottages,  a  part  of  the  village ; 
the  brow  of  the  hill  concealed  the  others.  The  glen,  or  dell, 
was  termmated  by  a  sheet  of  water,  called  Loch-Veblan,  into 
which  the  brook  discharged  itself,  and  which  h<$w  glistened  in 
the  western  sun.  The  distant  country  seemed  open  and  varied 
in  surface,  though  not  wooded ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  inter 
mpt  the  view  u{ttili  tbe^scene  was  bquodcd  by  t  ij^e  of  distant 
and  blue  hills,  ^hii^  idcmed  the  soDtbem  bc^ndary  of  the 
strath  or  valley.  Tb  ihhi  pleasant  $tation.  ^{^ \;Bradwardine 
bad  ordered  coffee. 
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The  view  of  the  old  tower,  or  fortalice,  introduced  some 
family  anecdotes  and  tales  of  Scottish  chivalry,  which  the  Baron 
told  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  projecting  peak  of  an  impend- 
ing crag  which  rose  near  it,  had  acquired  the  name  of  St 
Swithin  s  Chair.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  peculiar  superstition, 
of  which  Mr.  Rubrick  mentioned  some  curious  particulars,  whicji 
reminded  Waverley  of  a  rhyme  quoted  by  Edgar  in  King  Lear ; 
and  Rose  was  called  upon  to  sing  a  little  legend,  in  which  they 
had  been  interwoven  by  some  village  poet, 

Who,  noteless  ts  the  race  from  which  be  sprang, 
Saved  others'  names,  bat  left  his  own  unsung. 

The  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  simple  beauty  of  her 
music,  gave  all  the  advantage  which  the  minstrel  could  have 
desired,  and  which  his  poetry  so  much  wanted.  I  almost  doubt 
if  it  can  be  read  with  patience,  destitute  of  these  advantages ; 
although  I  conjecture  the  following  o^y  to  have  been  some- 
what corrected  by  Waverley,  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who 
aught  not  relish  pure  antiquity : — 

%i*  ^faifSfpxLt  C|nxr. 

On  Haflow-Mass  Eve,  ere  ye  boone  ye  to  ret^ 
Ever  beware  that  your  coudi  be  bless'd: 
Sign  it  with  cross,  tpid  sain  it  with  beitd* 
Sing  the  Ave,  and  say  the  Creed. 

For  on  HaOow-Mass  Eve  the  Night-Hag  wHl  fkK 
And  all  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  by  her  lidi^ 
Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  loud. 
Sidling  throagh  moonshine  or  swath*d  in  flie  dond 

The  Lady  she  sat  in  Swithin's  Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  night  has  damp*d  ha*  hair ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale— bat  resolved  and  high 
Was  the  word  of  her  lip  and  the  gbmce  of  bsr^pib 

flhe  mattered  tfie  speU  of  St  SwitiUn  boM, 
When  hisfiaked  foot  teaoad  the  midnight  wokt 
When  he  stopp'd  the  Hag  as  she  rode  the  nigb^ 
SkxA  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise  pliflfht  . 

ga  that  dara^t  ea  St  SwitUn's  ClMnr, 
Wnen  the  Night-Hag  wings  the  troiibled«air9 
Ooastions  three,  when  he  speaks  tiie  spdl, 
.flftmigr'a^Mnd  ite  amst  tdL 


if«wi«ie  thoA  noqe  of  hi»  we^  or  Ms  wii^ 
Aad  late  the  Lady  his  fate  wmdd  know. 
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She  dinddtts  and  stops  as  the  chami  she  tpeaUit 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks  ? 
Or  is  it  that  sound,  betwixt  laughter  and  screasL 
The  voice  of  the  Demon  who  haunts  the  strcamr 

The  moon  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and  low* 
And  the  roaring  torrent  has  ceased  to  flow; 
The  cafan  was  more  dreadful  than  raging  tlofm, 
Whea  tfaecold  gn^  mist  brought  the  ghasHy  fbonl 


**  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  the  company,  especially  Captain 
Waverley,  who  listens  with  such  laudabk  gravity ;  it  is  but  a 
fra^^ment,  although  I  think  there  are  other  verses,  describing 
the  return  of  the  Baron  from  the  wars,  and  how  the  lady  waa 
found  '  clay-cold  upon  the  grounsill  ledge.' " 

^  It  is  one  of  those  ^ments,**  observed  Mr.  Bradwardine, 
^'witfa  which  the  early  history  of  distinguished  families  was 
deformed  in  the  times  of  superstition ;  as  that  of  Rome  and 
other  ancient  nations,  had  their  prodigies,  sir,  the  which  you 
may  read  in  ancient  histories,  or  in  the  little  work  compiled  by 
Julius  Obsequens,  and  inscribed  by  the  learned  Scheffer,  the 
editor,  to  hb  patron,  Benedictus  Skytte,  Baron  of  Duder* 
shoff.'' 

•*  My  father  has  a  strange  defiance  of  the  marvellous.  Cap- 
tain Wavericy,"  observed  Rose,  **  and  once  stood  firm  when  a 
whole  synod  of  Presbyterian  divines  were  put  to  the  rout  by  4 
sudden  apparition  of  the  foul  fiend." 

Waverley  looked  as  if  desirous  to  hear  more. 

"  Must  I  tell  my  story  as  well  as  sing  my  song  ? — ^Well- 
Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old  woman^  called  Janet  Gel* 
latley,  who  was  suspected  to  be  a  wi(ch,  on  the  infallible 
grounds  that  she  was  very  old,  very  ugly,  very  poor,  and  had 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  poet,  and  the  other  a  fool,  which 
visitation  all  the  neighborhood  agreed,  had  come  upon  her  for 
the  sin  of  witchcraft.  And  she  was  imprisoned  for  a  week  In 
the  steeple  of  the  parish  church,  and  sparingly  supplied  with 
food,  and  not  permitted  to  sleep,  until  she  herself  became  as 
much  persuaded  of  her  being  a  witch  as  her  accusers ;  and  in 
diis  ludd  and  happy  state  of  mind  was  brought  forth  to  make 
a  clean  breast,  that' is,  to  make  open  confession  of  her  sorcer- 
ies  before  all  the  whig  gentry  and  ministers  in  the  vicinity,  who 
were  no  conjurors  themselves.    My  father  went  to  sec  fair 

£iy  between  the  witch  and  the  clergy ;  for  the  witch  had  been 
m  on  his  estate.    And  while  the  witch  was  confessing  that 
tiie  Enemy  appaued^  and  made  his  addresses  to  her  as  • 
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handsome  black  man — ^which,  if  you  could  have  seen  poor  old 
blear-eyed  Janet,  reflected  little  honor  on  Apollyon's  taste — 
and  while  the  auditors  listened  with  astonished  ears,  and  the 
clerk  recorded  with  a  trembling  hand,  she,  all  of  a  sudden, 
changed  the  low  mumbling  tone  with  which  she  spoke,  into  a 
shrill  yell,  and  exclaimed,  '  Look  to  yourselves  I  look  to  your- 
selves I  I  see  the  Evil  One  sitting  in  the  midst  of  ye.'  The 
surprise  was  general,  and  terror  and  flight  its  immediate  con- 
sequences. Happy  were  those  who  were  next  the  door ;  and 
many  were  the  disasters  that  befell  hats,  bands,  cuffs,  and 
wigs,  before  they  could  get  out  of  the  church,  where  they  Icff 
the  obstinate  prelatist  to  settle  matters  with  the  witch  and  her 
admirer,  at  his  own  peril  or  pleasure." 

^^  Risu  Bolvunttir  tabula"  said  the  Baron;  "when  they  re- 
covered their  panic  trepidation,  they  were  too  much  ashamed 
to  bring  any  wakening  of  the  process  against  Janet  Geiiat« 
Icy."^ 

This  anecdote  led  into  a  long  discussion  of 

AH  those  idle  thoughts  and  phantasies, 
Device^  dreams,  opmioos  unsound, 
Shows,  visions,  soothsays,  and  prophecies, 
And  aU  that  feigned  is,  as  leasings,  tales,  and  Bes. 

.With  such  conversation,  and  the  romantic  legends  wduch  it 

Produced,  closed  our  hero's  second  evening  in  the  house  o£ 
ruUy-Veolan. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

A   DISCOVERY — ^WAVERLEY    BECOMES    DOMESTICATED   AT  TULLY- 

VEOLAN. 

The  next  day  Edward  arose  betimes,  and  in  a  morning 
walk  around  the  house  and  its  vicinity,  came  suddenly  upon  a 
small  court  in  front  of  the  do^-kennel,  where  his  friend  Davie 
was  employed  about  his  four-footed  charge.  One  qqick  glance 
of  his  eye  recognized  Waverley,  when,  instantly  turning  his 
back,  as  if  he  had  not  observed  him,  he  began  to  sing  part  oC 
AH  old  ballad: — 

Young  men  will  love  thee  more  fair  and  more  fast 

Heard  ye  so  mary  tm  Imte  bird  singf 
Old  men's  love  the  lonmt  will  last, 

Jkiui  th€  thtt^ttle  x^m  s  h^od  ts  uudsr  kii  tnteg* 
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TIm  yoang  man's  wratli  is  like  fisht  ttiMQ'  eo  lira 
Htard  ys  S0  9iurry  tA^  littU  bird  singJ  .  • 

Bnt  like  red^t  sted  is  the  old  man's  ire. 
And  tAt  throstU<oci^s  headts  under  k$s  wing. 

The  yoong  man  will  brawl  at  the  evemng  board; 

HHurdye  so  meny  the  UttU  bird  sinf^  ? 
Bnt  the  cild  man  will  draw  at  the  dawnmg  the  swocd, 

And  ths  throstU-cocks  head  u  under  hii  ving, 

Waverley  could  not  avoid  observing  that  Davie  laid  some- 
tfiing  like  a  satirical  emphasis  oh  these  lines.  He  therefore 
approached,  and  endeavored,  by  sundry  queries,  to  elicit  from 
him  what  the  innuendo  might  mean  ;  but  Davie  had  no  mind  to 
explain,  and  had  wit  enough  to  make  his  folly  cloak  his 
knavery.  Edward  could  collect  nothing  from  him,  excepting 
that  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple  had  gone  home  yesterday 
morning,  "  wi'  his  boots  fu'  o'  bluid."  In  the  garden,  however, 
he  met  the  old  butler,  who  no  longer  attempted  to  conceal, 
that,  having  been  bred  in  the  nursery  line  with  Sumack  &  Co. 
of  Newcastle,  he  sometimes  wrought  a  turn  in  the  flower-bor- 
ders to  oblige  the  Laird  and  Miss  Rose.  By  a  series  of 
queries,  Edward  at  length  discovered,  with  a  painful  feeling  of 
surprise  and  shame,  that  Balmawhapple's  submission  and 
apology  had  been  the  consequence  of  a  rencontre  with  the 
Baron  before  his  guest  had  quitted  his  pillow,  in  which  the 
younger  combatant  had  been  disarmed  and  wounded  in  the 
sword  arm. 

Greatly  mortified  at  this  information,  Edward  sought  out  his 
friendly  host,  and  anxiously  expostulated  with  him  upon  the 
injustice  he  had  done  him  in  anticipating  his  meeting  with  Mr. 
Falconer,  a  circumstance,  which,  considering  his  youth  and  the 

Erofession  of  arms  which  he  had  just  adopted,  was  capable  of 
eing  represented  much  to  his  prejudice.  The  Baron  justified 
himself  at  greater  length  than  I  choose  to  repeat.  He  urged, 
that  the  quarrel  was  common  to  them,  and  that  Balmawhapple 
could  not,  bv  the  code  of  honor,  ivite  giving  satisfaction  to 
both,  which  he  had  done  in  his  case  by  an  honorable  meeting, 
and  in  that  of  Edward  by  such  a  palinode  as  rendered  the  use 
of  the  sword  unnecessary,  and  which,  being  made  and  accept- 
ed, must  necessarily  sopite  the  whole  affair.  With  this  excuse 
or  explanation,  Waverley  was  silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  but  he 
could  not  help  testifying  some  displeasure  against  the  Blessed 
Bear,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  quarrel,  nor  refrain  from 
hinting,  that  the  sanctified  epithet  was  hardly  appropriate.  The 
Baron  observed,  he  could  not  deny  that  *'  the  Bear,  though 
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allowed  by  heralds  as  a  most  honorable  ordinary,  had,  never- 
theless, somewhat  fierce,  churlish,  and  morose  in  his  disposi* 
tion  (as  might  be  read  in  Archibald  Simpson,  pastor  of  Dal- 
keith's Hieroglyphica  Animalium)^  and  had  thus  been  the  t}rpe 
of  many  quarrels  and  dissensions  which  had  occurred  in  the 
house  of  Bradwardine;  of  which,"  he  continued,  "I  mi^ht 
commemorate  mine  own  unfortunate  dissension  with  my  third 
cousin  by  the  mother's  side.  Sir  Hew  Halbert,  who  was  so  un- 
thinking as  to  deride  my  family  name,  as  if  it  had  been  qu€tst 
Bear-  Wardm ;  a  most  uncivil  jest,  since  it  not  only  insinuated 
that  the  founder  of  our  house  occupied  such  a  mean  situation 
as  to  be  a  custodier  of  wild  beasts,  a  charge  which,  ye  must 
have  observed,  is  only  intrusted  to  the  very  basest  plebeians  ; 
but,  moreover,  seemed  to  infer  that  our  coat-armor  had  not 
been  achieved  by  honorable  actions  in  war,  but  bestowed  by 
way  of  paranomasia^  or  pun,  upon  our  family  appellation — -^ 
sort  of  bearing  which  the  French  call  armoires  parlanUs ;  the 
Latin  arma  cantatia;  and  your  English  authorities,  canting 
heraldry :  being  indeed  a  species  of  emblazoning  more  befitting 
canters,  gaberlunzies,  and  such  like  mendicants,  whose  gibber- 
ish is  formed  upon  playing  upon  the  word,  than  the  noble,  hon- 
orable, and  useful  science  of  heraldry,  which  assigns  armorial 
bearings  as  the  reward  of  noble  and  generous  actions,  and  not 
to  tickle  the  ear  with  vain  quodlibets,  such  as  are  found  in  jest- 
books."  ^  Of  his  quarrel  with  Sir  Hew  he  said  nothing  more, 
than  that  it  was  settled  in  a  fitting  manner. 

Having  been  so  minute  with  respect  to  the  diversions  of 
Tully-Veolan,  on  the  first  days  of  Edward's  arrival,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  its  inmates  to  the  reader's  acquaintance. 
It  becomes  less  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  same  accuracy.  It  is  probable  that  a  young 
man,  accustomed  to  more  cheerful  society,  would  have  tired  of 
the  conversation  of  so  violent  an  asserter  of  the ''boast  of 
heraldry "  as  the  Baron ;  but  Edward  found  an  agreeable 
variety  in  that  of  Miss  Bradwardine,  who  listened  with  eager- 
ness to  his  remarks  upon  literature,  and  showed  great  justness 
of  taste  in  her  answers.  The  sweetness  of  her  disposition  had 
made  her  submit  with  complacency,  and  even  pleasure,  to  the 
course  of  reading  prescribed  by  her  father,  although  it  not 
only  comprehended  several  heavy  folios  of  history,  but  certain 
gigantic  tomes  in  high-church  polemics.  In  heraldry  he  was 
fortunately  contented  to  give  her  only  such  a  slight  tincture  as 
might  be  acquired  by  perusal  of  the  two  folio  volumes  of 
Nisbet    Rose  was  indeed  the  very  apple  of  her  father's  eye. 
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&XX  coosttBt  Hveliness,  her  attention  to  aU  those  little  obaenr- 
ances  most  gratifying  to  those  who  would  never  think  of 
exacting  them,  her  beauty,  in  which  he  recalled  the  features  of 
his  beloved  wife,  her  unfeigned  pie^,  and  the  noble  generosity 
of  her  disposition,  would  have  justified  the  affection  of  the 
most  doting  father. 

His  anxiety  on  her  behalf  did  not,  however,  seem  to  extend 
itself  in  that  quarter,  where,  according  to  the  general  opinion, 
it  is  most  efficiently  displayed ;  in  laboring,  namely,  to  estab* 
lish  her  in  life,  either  by  a  large  dowry  or  a  wealthy  marriage. 
By  an  old  settlement,  almost  all  the  landed  estates  of  Uie 
fiaron  went,  after  his  death,  to  a  distant  relation  ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  Miss  Bradwardine  would  remain  but  slenderiy 
provided  for,  as  the  good  gentleman's  cash  matters  had  been 
too  long  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  Baillie  Macwheeble,  to 
admit  of  any  ^eat  expectations  from  his  personal  successbn. 
It  is  true  the  said  Baillie  loved  his  patron  and  his  patron's 
daughter  next  (although  at  an  incomparable  distance)  to  himselt 
He  thought  it  was  possible  to  set  aside  the  settlement  on  the  male 
line,  and  had  actually  procured  an  opinion  to  that  effect  (and, 
as  he  boasted,  without  a  fee)  from  an  eminent  Scottish  counsel, 
under  whose  notice  he  contrived  to  brin^  the  point  while  con- 
sulting him  regularly  on  some  other  busmess.  But  the  Baron 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal  for  an  instant  On  the 
contrary,  he  used  to  have  a  perverse  pleasure  in  boasting  that 
the  barony  of  Bradwardine  was  a  male  fief,  the  first  charter 
having  been  given  at  that  earlv  period  when  women  were  not 
deemai  capable  to  hold  a  feudal  grant ;  because,  according  to 
La  coustusma  de  Normandii  (^  est  Vhamnu  ki  st  bast  et  hi 
amsdile;  or,  as  is  yet  more  ungallantly  expressed  by  other 
authorities,  all  of  whose  barbarous  names  he  delighted  to  quote 
at  full  lengfth,  because  a  woman  could  not  serve  the  superior,  or 
feudal  lord,  in  war,  on  account  of  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  nor 
assist  him  with  advice,  because  of  her  limited  intellect,  nor 
keep  his  counsel,  owing  to  the  infirmity  of  her  disposition.  He 
would  triumphantly  ask  how  it  would  become  a  female,  and 
tiiat  female  a  Bradwardine,  to  be  seen  employed  in  servitia 
exuendi^  stu  detrah€ndif  caligas  regis  past  battalUsm  f  that  is,  in 
pulling  off  the  king's  boots  after  an  engagement,  which  was  the 
feudal  service  by  which  he  held  the  barony  of  Bradwardine. 
**  No^ "  he  said,  "  beyond  hesitation,  proculdubio^  many  females, 
is  worthy  as  Rose,  had  been  excluded,  in  order  to  make  way 
&^  my  own  succession,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  do 
aught  that  might  contravene  the  destination  of  my  forefathers. 
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or  impinge  upon  the  right  of  my  kinsman,  Malcolm  Brad« 
wardine  of  Inchgrabbit,  an  honorable,  though  decayed  branch 
of  my  own  family.  " 

The  Baillie,  as  prime  minbter,  having  received  this  decisive 
communication  from  his  sovereign,  durst  not  press  his  own 
opinion  any  farther,  but  contented  himself  with  deploring,  on 
all  suitable  occasions,  to  Saunderson,  the  minbter  of  the  in- 
terior, the  laird's  self-willedness  and  with  laying  plans  for 
uniting  Rose  with  the  young  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  who  had 
a  fine  estate,  only  moderatelv  burdened,  and  was  a  faultless 
young  gentleman,  being  as  sober  as  a  saint — if  you  keep  brandy 
from  him,  and  him  from  brandy — and  who,  in  brief,  had  no 
imperfection  but  that  of  keeping  light  company  at  a  time ;  such 
as  Jinker,  the  horse-couper,  and  Gibby  Gaethroughwi't,  the  piper 
o'  Cupar ;  "  o'  whilk  follies,  Mr.  Saunderson,  he'll  mend,  he'll 
mend," — ^pronounced  the  Baillie. 

"  Like  sour  ale  in  simmer,"  added  Davie  Gellatley,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  nearer  the  conclave,  than  they  were  aware  of. 

Miss  Bradwardine,  such  as  we  have  described  her,  with  all 
the  simplicity  and  curiosity  of  a  recluse,  attached  herself  to  the 
opportunities  of  increasing  her  store  of  literature  which  Ed- 
ward's visit  afforded  her.  He  sent  for  some  of  his  books  from 
his  quarters  and  they  opened  to  her  sources  of  delight  of  which 
she  had  hitherto  had  no  idea.  The  best  English  poets,  of 
every  descriprion,  and  other  works  on  belles  lettres,  made  a 
part  of  this  precious  cargo.  Her  music,  even  her  flowers,  were 
neglected,  and  Saunders  not  only  mourned  over,  but  began  to 
mutiny  against  the  labor  for  which  he  now  scarce  received 
thanks.  These  new  pleasures  became  gradually  enhanced  by 
sharing  them  with  one  of  a  kindred  taste.  Edward's  readiness 
to  comment,  to  recite,  to  explain  difficult  passages,  rendered 
his  assistance  invaluable ;  and  the  wild  romance  of  his  spirit 
delighted  a  character  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  observe 
its  deficiencies.  Upon  subjects  which  interested  him,  and  when 
quite  at  ease,  he  possessed  that  flow  of  natural,  and  somewhat 
florid  eloquence,  which  has  been  supposed  as  powerful  even  as 
figure,  fashion,  fame,  or  fortune,  in  winning  the  female  heart. 
There  was,  therefore,  an  increasing  danger,  in  this  constant 
intercourse,  to  poor  Rose's  peace  of  mind  which  was  the  more 
imminent,  as  her  father  was  greatly  too  much  abstracted  in  hb 
studies,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own  dignity,  to  dream  of  his 
daughter's  incurring  it.  The  daughters  of  the  house  of  Brad- 
wardine were,  in  his  opinion,  like  those  of  the  house  of  Bou^ 
bon  or  Austria,  placed  high  above  the  clouds  of  passion  which 
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nig^t  obfuscate  the  intellects  of  meaner  females ;  they  moved 
in  another  sphere,  were  governed  bv  other  feelings,  and  amen* 
able  to  other  rules,  than  those  of  idle  and  fantastic  affection. 
In  shorty  he  shut  hb  eyes  so  resolutely  to  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  Edward's  intimacy  with  Miss  Bradwardine,  that  the 
whole  neighborhood  concluded  that  he  had  opened  them  to  the 
advantages  of  a  match  between  his  daughter  and  the  wealthy 
young  Englishman,  and  pronounced  him  much  less  a  fool  than 
he  had  generally  shown  himself  in  cases  where  his  own  interest 
was  concerned* 

If  die  Baron,  however,  had  really  meditated  such  an  alli- 
ance, the  indifference  of  Waverley  would  have  been  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  his  project  Our  hero,  since  mixing  more  freely 
with  the  world,  haa  learned  to  think  with  great  shame  and  con- 
fusion upon  his  mental  legend  of  Saint  Cecilia,  and  the  vexa- 
tion of  these  reflections  was  likely,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
counterbalance  the  natural  susceptibility  of  his  disposition* 
Besides,  Rose  Bradwardine,  beautiful  and  amiable  as  we  have  de- 
scribed her,  had  not  precisely  the  sort  of  beauty  or  merit  which 
captivates  a  romantic  imagination  in  early  youth.  She  was  too 
frsmk,  too  confiding,  too  kind ;  amiable  qualities,  undoubtedly,  but 
destructive  of  the  marvellous,  with  which  a  youth  of  imagination 
delights  to  address  the  empress  of  his  affections.  Was  it  possible 
to  lx)w,  to  tremble,  and  to  adore,  before  the  timid,  yet  playful 
little  girl,  who  now  asked  Edward  to  mend  her  pen,  now  to 
construe  a  stanza  in  Tasso,  and  now  how  to  spell  a  very— very 
k>ng  word  in  her  version  of  it  ?  All  these  incidents  have  their 
fascination  on  the  mind  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  but  not 
when  a  youth  is  entering  it,  and  rather  looking  out  for  some 
object  whose  affection  may  dignify  him  in  his  own  eyes,  than 
stooping  to  one  who  looks  up  to  him  for  such  distinction. 
Hence,  though  there  can  be  no  rule  in  so  capricious  a  passion, 
early  love  is  frequently  ambitious  in  choosing  its  object ;  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same,  selects  her  (as  in  the  case  of  Saint 
Cecilia  aforesaid^  from  a  situation  that  gives  fair  scope  for 
k  beau  idial^  which  the  reality  of  intimate  and  familiar  life 
rather  tends  to  limit  and  impair.  I  knew  a  ver^  accomplished 
and  sensible  young  man  cured  of  a  violent  passion  for  a  pretty 
woman,  whose  talents  were  not  equal  to  her  face  and  figure, 
bv  being  permitted  to  bear  her  company  for  a  whole  afternoon. 
I^us,  it  is  certain,  that  had  Edward  enjoyed  such  an  ^ 
portunity  of  conversing  with  Miss  Stubbs,  Aunt  llachers 
precaution  would  have  been  unnecessarv,  for  he  would  as  soon 
have  fallen  in  love  with  the  dairy-maio.    And  although  Misa 
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Bradwardine  was  a  very  different  character,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  very  intimacy  of  their  intercourse  prevented  his  feel- 
ing for  her  other  sentiments  than  those  of  a  brother  for  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  sister ;  while  the  sentiments  of  poor 
Rose  were  gradually,  and  without  her  being  conscious,  assum- 
ing a  shade  of  warmer  affection. 

I  oueht  to  have  said  that  Edward,  when  he  sent  to  Dundee 
for  the  Dooks  before  mentioned,  had  applied  for,  and  received 
permission,  extending  his  leave  of  absence.  But  the  letter  of 
his  commanding-officer  contained  a  friendly  recommendation 
to  him,  not  to  spend  his  time  exclusively  with  persons,  who, 
estimable  as  they  mieht  be  in  a  general  sense,  could  not  be 
supposed  well  affected  to  a  government,  which  they  declined  to 
acknowledge  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  lettet 
further  insinuated,  though  with  great  delicacy,  that  although 
some  family  connections  might  be  supposed  to  render  it  neces- 
sary for  Captain  Waverley  to  communicate  with  gentlemen 
who  were  in  this  unpleasant  state  of  suspicion,  yet  his  father's 
situation  and  wishes  ou^ht  to  prevent  his  prolonging  those  at- 
tentions into  exclusive  intimacy.  And  it  was  intimated,  that 
while  his  political  principles  were  endangered  by  communicat- 
ing with  laymen  of  this  description,  he  might  also  receive  erro- 
neous impressions  in  religion  from  the  prelatic  clergy,  who  so 
perversely  labored  to  set  up  the  royal  prerogative  in  things 
sacred. 

This  last  insinuation  probably  induced  Waverley  to  set 
both  down  to  the  prejudices  of  his  commanding-officer.  He  was 
sensible  that  Mr.  Bradwardine  had  acted  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous delicacy,  in  never  entering  upon  any  discussion  that  had 
the  most  remote  tendency  to  bias  his  mind  in  political  opinions, 
although  he  was  himself  not  only  a  decided  partisan  of  the  ex- 
iled family,  but  had  been  trusted  at  different  times  with  im- 
portant commissions  for  their  service.  Sensible,  therefore, 
that  there  was  no  risk  of  his  being  preverted  from  his  alle- 
p;iance,  Edward  felt  as  if  he  should  do  his  uncle's  old  friend 
injustice  in  removing  from  a  house  where  he  gave  and  received 
pleasure  and  amusement,  merely  to  gratify  a  prejudiced  and 
ill-judged  suspicion.  He  therefore  wrote  a  very  general  an- 
swer, assuring  his  commanding-officer  that  his  loyalty  was  not 
in  the  most  distant  danger  of  contamination,  and  continued  an 
honored  guest  and  inmate  of  the  house  of  TuUy-Veolan. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

A   CREAGH**  AND   ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

When  Edward  had  been  a  guest  at  Tully-Veolan  nearly 
six  weeks,  he  described  one  morning,  as  he  took  his  usual  walk 
before  the  breakfast  hour,  signs  of  uncommon  perturbation  in 
the  family.  Four  bare-legged  dairy-maids,  with  each  an  empty 
milk-pail  in  her  hand,  ran  about  with  frantic  gestures,  and  ut- 
tering loud  exclamations  of  surprise,  grief  and  resentment. 
From  their  appearance,  a  pagan  might  have  conceived  them  a 
detachment  of  the  celebrated  Belides,  just  come  from  their 
baieing  penance.  As  nothing  was  to  be  got  from  the  distracted 
chorus,  excepting  "  Lord  guide  us !  "  and  "  Eh  sirs  ! "  ejacula- 
tions which  threw  no  light  upon  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
may, Waverley  repaired  to  the  fore-court,  as  it  was  called, 
where  he  beheld  Baillie  Macwheeble  cantering  his  white  pony 
down  the  avenue  with  all  the  speed  it  could  muster.  He  had 
arrived,  it-  would  seem,  upon  a  hasty  summons,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  half  a  score  of  peasants  from  the  village,  who  had  no 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  him. 

The  BailHe,  greatly  too  busy,  and  too  important,  to  enter 
into  explanations  with  Edward,  summoned  forth  Mr.  Saunder- 
son,  who  appeared  with  a  countenance  in  which  dismay  was 
mingled  with  solemnity,  and  they  immediately  entered  into 
close  conference.  Davie  Gellatley  was  also  seen  in  the  group, 
idle  as  Diogenes  at  Sinope,  while  his  countrymen  were  prepar- 
ing for  a  siege.  His  spirits  always  rose  with  anything,  good 
or  bad,  which  occasioned  tumult,  and  he  continued  frisking, 
hopjnng,  dancing,  and  singing  the  burden  of  an  old  ballad, — 

Our  gear's  a'  paxt^ 

until,  happening  to  pass  too  near  the  Baillie,  he  received  an 
admonitoiy  hint  from  his  horsewhip,  which  converted  his  songs 
into  lamentation. 

Passing  from  thence  towards  the  garden,  Waverley  beheld 
the  Baron  in  person,  measuring  and  re-measuring,  with  swift 
and  tremendous  strides,  the  length  of  the  terrace ;  his  coun- 
tenance clouded  with  offended  pride  and  indignation,  and  the 
whole  of  his  demeanor  such  as  seemed  to  indicate,  that  any 
inquiry  concerning  the  cause  of  his  discomposure,  would  give 
pain  at  least,  if  not  offence.    Waverley  therefore  glided  into 
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the  house,  without  addressing  him,  and  took  his  way  to  the 
breakfast  parlor,  where  he  found  his  young  friend  Rose,  who, 
though  she  neither  exhibited  the  resentment  of  her  father,  the 
turpid  importance  of  Baillie  Macwheeble,  nor  the  despair  of 
the  handmaidens,  seemed  vexed  and  thoughtful.  A  single  word 
explained  the  mystery,  "  Your  breakfast  will  be  a  disturbed  one. 
Captain  Waverley.  A  party  of  Caterans  have  come  down 
upon  us  last  night,  and  have  driven  off  all  our  milch  cows." 

"  A  party  of  Caterans  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  robbers  from  the  neighboring  Highlands.  We  used 
to  be  quite  free  from  them  while  we  paid  blackmail  to  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr ;  but  my  father  thought  it  unwoiSiy 
of  his  rank  and  birth  to  pay  it  any  longer,  and  so  this  disaster 
has  happened.  It  is  not  the  value  of  the  cattle.  Captain  Waver- 
ley, that  vexes  me ;  but  my  father  is  so  much  hurt  at  the  affront, 
and  is  so  bold  and  hot,  that  I  fear  he  will  try  to  recover  them 
by  the  strong  hand  ;  and  if  he  is  not  hurt  himself,  he  will  hurt 
some  of  these  wild  people,  and  then  there  will  be  no  peace  be- 
tween them  and  us  perhaps  for  our  lifetime  ;  and  we  cannot 
defend  ourselves  as  in  old  times,  for  the  government  have  taken 
all  our  arms ;  and  my  dear  father  is  so  rash — O  what  will  be- 
come of  us  !  " Here  poor  Rose  lost  heart  altogether,  and 

burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  Baron  entered  at  this  moment,  and  rebuked  her  with 
more  asperity  than  Waverley  had  ever  heard  him  use  to  any 
one.  "  Was  it  not  a  shame,"  he  said,  "  that  she  should  exhibit 
herself  before  any  gentleman  in  such  a  light,  as  if  she  shed 
tears  for  a  drove  of  horned  nolt  and  milch  kine,  like  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Cheshire  yeoman  ! — Captain  Waverley,  I  must  request 
your  favorable  construction  of  her  grief,  which  may,  or  ought 
to  proceed  solely  from  seeing  her  father's  estate  exposed  to 
spulzie  and  depredation  from  common  thieves  and  somers,* 
while  we  are  not  allowed  to  keep  half  a  score  of  muskets,  whether 
for  defence  or  rescue." 

Baillie  Macwheeble  entered  immediately  afterwards,  and  by 
his  report  of  arms  and  ammunition  confirmed  this  statement, 
informing  the  Baron,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  that  though  the 
people  would  certainly  obey  his  honor's  orders,  yet  there  was 
no  chance  of  their  following  the  gear  to  ony  gude  purpose,  in 
respect  there  were  only  his  honor's  body  servants,  who  had 
swords  and  pistols,  and  the  depredators  were  twelve  High- 
landers, completely  armed  after  the  manner  of  their  country. 
Having  delivered  this  doleful  annunciation,  he  assumed  a  pos- 
ture of  silent  dejection,  shaking  his  head  slowly  with  the  motion 
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of  a  pendulum  when  it  is  ceasing  to  vibrate,  and  then  remained 
stationary,  his  body  stooping  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  usual, 
and  the  latter  part  of  his  person  projecting  in  proportion. 

The  Baron,  meanwhile,  paced  the  room  in  silent  indignation, 
and  at  length  fixing  his  eye  upon  an  old  portrait,  whose  person 
was  clad  in  armor,  and  whose  features  glared  grimly  out  of  a 
huge  bush  of  hair,  part  of  which  descended  from  his  head  to  his 
shoulders,  and  part  from  his  chin  and  upper  lip  to  his  breast- 
plate,— "  That  gentleman.  Captain  Waverley,  my  grandsire,"  he 
said,  "  with  two  hundred  horse,  whom  he  levied  within  his  own 
bounds,  discomfited  and  put  to  the  rout  more  than  five  hun- 
dred of  these  Highland  reivers,  who  have  been  ever  lapis  offensi- 
cnis^  etpetra  scandaliy  a  stumbling-block  and  a  rock  of  offence 
to  the  Lowland  vicinage — ^he  discomfited  them,  I  say,  when  they 
had  the  temerity  to  descend  to  harry  this  country,  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  dissensions,  in  the  year  of  grace,  sixteen  hundred 
forty  and  two.  And  now,  sir,  I,  his  grandson,  am  thus  used  at 
such  unworthy  hands  I " 

Here  there  was  an  awful  pause ;  after  which  all  the  com- 
pany, as  is  usual  in  cases  of  difficulty,  began  to  give  separate 
and  inconsistent  counsel.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  proposed 
they  should  send  some  one  to  compound  with  the  Caterans, 
^o  would  readily,  he  said,  give  up  their  prey  for  a  dollar  a- 
bead.  The  Baillie  opined  that  this  transaction  would  amount 
to  theft-boot,  or  composition  of  felony ;  and  he  recommended 
that  some  canny  hand  should  be  sent  up  to  the  glens  to  make 
the  best  bargain  he  could,  as  it  were  for  himself,  so  that  the 
Laird  might  not  be  seen  in  such  a  transaction.  Edward  pro- 
posed to  send  off  to  the  nearest  garrison  for  a  party  of  soldiers 
and  a  magistrate's  warrant ;  and  Rose,  as  far  as  she  dared,  en- 
deavored to  insinuate  the  course  of  paying  the  arrears  of  tribute 
money  to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  who,  they  all  knew, 
could  easily  procure  restoration  of  the  cattle,  if  he  were  prop- 
erly propitiated. 

None  of  these  proposals  met  the  Baron's  approbation.  The, 
idea  of  composition,  direct  or  implied,  was  absolutely  ignomini- 
ous ;  that  of  Waverley  only  showed  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  political  parties  which  di- 
vided it ;  and,  standing  matters  as  they  did  with  Fergus  Mac- 
Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  the  Baron  would  make  no  concession  to 
him,  were  it,  he  said,  "  to  procure  restitution  in  integrum  of  every 
stirk  and  stot  that  the  chief,  his  forefathers,  and  his  clan,  had 
stolen  since  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore." 

In  fact,  his  voice  was  still  for  war,  and  he  proposed  to  send 
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expresses  to  Balmawhapple,  Killancureit,  TuUiellum,  and  othei 
lairds,  who  were  exposed  to  similar  depredations,  inviting  them 
to  join  in  the  pursuit ;  "  and  then,  sir,  shall  these  nebulones  ne- 
quissinti^  as  Leslaeus  calls  them,  be  brought  to  the  fate  of  their 
predecessor  Cacus, 

'^  Elisos  oculos,  et  siccum  sanguine  guttur." 

The  Baillie,  who  by  no  means  relished  these  warlike  counsels, 
here  pulled  forth  an  immense  watch,  of  the  color,  and  nearly  of 
the  size,  of  a  pewter  warming-pan,  and  observed  it  was  now 
past  noon,  and  that  the  Caterans  had  been  seen  in  the  pass  of 
Ballybrough  soon  after  sunrise  ;  so  that  before  the  allied  forces 
could  assemble,  they  and  their  prey  would  be  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  active  pursuit,  and  sheltered  in  those  pathless 
deserts,  where  it  was  neither  advisable  to  follow,  nor  indeed 
possible  to  trace  them. 

This  proposition  was  undeniable.  The  council  therefore 
broke  up  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  as  has  occurred  to 
councils  of  more  importance  ;  only  it  was  determined  that  the 
Baillie  should  send  his  own  three  milk  cows  down  to  the  Mains 
for  the  use  of  the  Baron's  family,  and  brew  small  ale  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  milk  in  his  own.  To  this  arrangement,  which  was 
suggested  by  Saunderson,  the  Baillie  readily  assented,  both 
from  habitual  deference  to  the  family,  and  an  internal  con- 
sciousness that  his  courtesy  would,  in  some  mode  or  other,  be 
repaid  tenfold. 

The  Baron  having  also  retired  to  give  some  necessary  direc- 
tions, Waverley  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask,  whether  this 
Fergus,  with  the  unpronounceable  name,  was  the  chief  thief- 
taker  of  the  district  ? 

"  Thief-taker ! "  answered  Rose,  laughing ;  "  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  great  honor  and  consequence  ;  the  chieftain  of  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  a  powerful  Highland  clan,  and  is  much 
respected,  both  for  his  own  power,  and  that  of  his  kith,  kin,  and 
alUes." 

"  And  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  thieves  then  ?  Is  he 
a  magistrate,  or  in  the  commission  of  the  peace? "  asked  Wa- 
verley. 

**  The  commission  of  war  rather,  if  there  be  such  a  thing," 
said  Rose  ;  **  for  he  is  a  very  unquiet  neighbor  to  his  un-friends, 
and  keeps  a  ^^dX^r  following  on  foot  than  many  that  has  thrice 
his  estate.  As  to  his  connection  with  the  thieves,  that  I  cannot 
well  explain ;  but  the  boldest  of  them  will  never  steal  a  hoo# 
from  any  one  that  pays  black-mail  to  Vich  Ian  Vohr." 
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•  And  what  is  blaclwnj>''  *  " 

"  A  sort  of  protection-money  that  Low^country  gendemen 
and  heritors,  lying  near  the  Highlands,  pay  to  some  Highland 
dii^  that  he  may  neither  do  them  harm  himself,  nor  suffer  it  to 
be  done  to  them  by  others ;  and  then  if  your  cattle  are  stolen,  you 
have  only  to  send  him  word,  and  he  will  recover  them  ;  or  it 
may  be,  he  will  drive  away  cows  from  some  distant  place,  where 
he  has  a  quarrel,  and  give  them  to  you  to  make  up  your  loss." 

"  And  is  this  sort  of  Highland  Jonathan  Wild  aclmitted  into 
society,  and  called  a  gentleman  ? " 

*'  So  much  so,"  said  Rose,  *'  that  the  quarrel  between  my 
father  and  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  began  at  a  county  meeting,  where 
he  wanted  to  take  precedence  of  all  the  Lowland  gentlemen  then 
present,  only  my  father  would  not  suffer  it.  And  then  he  up- 
braided my  father  that  he  was  under  his  banner,  and  paid  him 
tribute  ;  and  my  father  was  in  a  towering  passion,  for  Baillie 
Macwheeble,  who  manages  such  things  his  own  way,  had  con- 
trived to  keep  this  black-mail  a  secret  from  him,  and  passed  it 
m  his  account  for  cess-money.  And  they  would  have  fought ; 
but  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  said,  very  gallantly,  he  would  never  raise 
his  hand  against  a  gray  head  that  was  so  much  respected  as  my 
father's. — O,  I  wish,  I  wish  they  had  continued  friends ! " 

**  And  did  you  ever  see  this  Mr.  Mac-Ivor,  if  that  be  hb 
name.  Miss  Bradwardine  ? " 

**  No,  that  is  not  his  name ;  and  he  would  consider  p$asie0 
as  a  sort  of  affront,  only  that  you  are  an  Englishman,  and 
know  no  better.  But  the  Lowlanders  call  him,  like  other  gen* 
tiemen,  by  the  name  of  his  estate,  Glennaquoich ;  and  the 
Highlanders  call  him  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  that  is,  the  Son  of  John 
the  Great;  and  we  upon  the  braes  here  call  him  by  botfi 
names  indifferently." 

^'  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  bring  my  English  tongue  to  call 
him  t^  either  one  or  other." 

^  But  he  is  a  very  polite,  handsome  man,"  continued  Rose; 
*  and  his  sister  Flora  b  one  of  the  most  beauttful  and  accom- 
plished young  ladies  in  this  country ;  she  was  bred  in  a  con* 
vent  in  France,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  mine  before  this 
unhappy  dispute.  Dear  Captain  Waverley,  try  your  influence 
with  my  father  to  make  matters  up.  I  am  sure  this  is  but  the 
b^inning  of  our  troubles ;  for  Tully-Veolan  has  never  been  a 
safe  or  quiet  residence  when  we  have  been  at  feud  with  the 
H^MaiKiers.  When  I  was  a  girl  about  ten,  there  was  a  sldr* 
flri^  fbught  between  a  party  of  twenty  of  them,  and  my  f athei 
mtit  Ms  serva»t%  behM  &e  Mains ;  and  the  baUeta  fanHii 
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several  panes  in  the  north  windows,  they  were  so  near.  Three 
of  the  Highlanders  were  killed,  and  they  brought  them  in 
wrapped  in  their  plaids,  and  laid  then  on  the  stone  floor  of  the 
hall ;  and  next  morning,  jtheir  wives  and  daughters  came,  clap- 
ping their  hands,  and  crying  the  coronach,  and  shrieking,  and 
carried  away  the  dead  bodies,  with  the  pipes  playing  before  them. 
I  could  not  sleep  for  six  weeks  without  starting,  and  thinking 
I  heard  these  terrible  cries,  and  saw  the  bodies  lying  on  the 
steps,  all  stiff  and  swathed  up  in  their  bloody  tartans.  But 
since  that  time  there  came  a  party  from  the  garrison  at  Stirling, 
with  a  warrant  from  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  or  some  such  great 
man,  and  took  away  all  our  arms ;  and  now,  how  are  we  to 
protect  ourselves  if  they  come  down  in  any  strength  ? " 

Waverley  could  not  help  starting  at  a  story  which  bore  so 
much  resemblance  to  one  of  his  own  day-dreams.  Here  was  a 
girl  scarce  seventeen,  the  gentlest  of  her  sex,  both  in  temper 
and  appearance,  who  had  witnessed  with  her  own  eyes  such  a 
scene  as  he  had  used  to  conjure  up  in  his  imagination,  as  only 
occurring  in  ancient  times,  and  spoke  of  it  coolly,  as  one  very 
likely  to  recur.  He  felt  at  once  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  and 
that  slight  sense  of  danger  which  only  serves  to  heighten  its 
interest.  He  might  have  said  with  Malvolio,  "  *  I  do  not  now 
fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade  me  T  I  am  actually  in  the 
land  of  military  and  romantic  adventures,  and  it  only  remains 
to  be  seen  what  will  be  my  own  share  in  them.'' 

The  whole  circumstances  now  detailed  concerning  the  state 
of  the  country,  seemed  equally  novel  and  extraordinary.  He 
had  indeed  often  heard  of  Highland  thieves,  but  had  no  idea 
of  the  systematic  mode  in  which  their  depredations  were  con- 
ducted ;  and  that  the  practice  was  connived  at,  and  even  en- 
couraged, by  many  of  the  Highland  chieftains,  who  not  only 
found  the  creaghs,  or  forays,  useful  for  the  purpose  of  training 
individuals  of  their  clan  to  the  practice  of  arms,  but  also  of 
maintaining  a  wholesome  terror  among  their  Lowland  neigh- 
bors, and  levying,  as  we  have  seen,  a  tribute  from  them,  under 
color  of  protection-money. 

Baillie  Macwheeble,  who  soon  afterwards  entered,  expatiated 
still  more  at  len^  upon  the  same  topic.  This  honest  gentle* 
man's  conversation  was  so  formed  upon  his  professional  prao 
tice,  that  Davie  Gellatley  once  said  his  discourse  was  like  a 
''  charge  of  homing."  He  assured  our  hero,  that  '^  from  the 
maist  ancient  times  of  record,  the  lawless  thieves,  limmers,  and 
broken  men  of  the  Highlands,  had  been  in  fellowship  together 
by  reason  of  their  sumaqiesy  for  the  cpnimitting  of  divers  thefi^ 
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reifsy  and  herships  upon  the  honest  men  of  the  Low  Coantiy, 
when  they  not  only  intromitted  with  their  whole  goods  and 
gear,  com,  cattle,  horse,  nolt,  sheep,  outsight  and  insight  plen- 
ishing, at  their  wicked  pleasure,  but  moreover  made  prisoners, 
ransomed  them,  or  concussed  them  into  giving  borrows  (pledges), 
to  enter  into  captivity  again :  All  which  was  directly  prohibited 
in  divers  parts  of  the  Statute  Book,  both  by  the  act  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  various  others ;  the 
whilk  statutes,  with  all  that  had  followed  and  might  follow 
thereupon,  were  shamefully  broken  and  villipended  by  the  said 
somers,  limmers,  and  broken  men,  associated  into  fellowships 
for  the  aforesaid  purposes  of  theft,  stouthrief,  fire-raising, 
murder,  raptus  mulierum^  or  forcible  abduction  of  women,  and 
such  like  as  aforesaid." 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  Waverley  that  these  deeds  of 
violence  should  be  familiar  to  men's  minds,  and  currently 
talked  of,  as  falling  within  the  common  order  of  things,  and 
happening  daily  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  without  his  having 
crossed  the  seas,  and  while  he  was  yet  m  the  otherwise  well- 
ordered  island  of  Great  Britain.  ^' 


CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

AN  UNEXPECTED   ALLY  APPEARS. 

The  Baron  returned  at  the  dinner  hour,  and  had  in  a  great 
measure  recovered  his  composure  and  good  humor.  He  not 
only  confirmed  the  stories  which  Edward  had  heard  from  Rose 
and  Baillie  Macwheeble,  but  added  many  anecdotes  from  his 
own  experience,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Highlands  and 
their  inhabitants.  The  chiefs  he  pronounced  to  be,  in  general, 
gentlemen  of  great  honor  and  high  pedigree,  whose  word  was 
accounted  as  a  law  by  all  those  of  their  own  sept,  or  clan.  "'  It 
did  not  indeed,"  he  said,  "  become  them,  as  had  occurred  in 
late  instances,  to  propone  their  prosapia^  a  lineage,  which 
rested  for  the  most  part  on  the  vain  and  fond  rhymes  of  their 
Seannachies  or  Bhairds,  as  aequiponderate  with  the  evidence  of 
ancient  charters  and  royal  grants  of  antiquity,  conferred  upon 
distinguished  houses  in  the  Low  Country  by  divers  Scottish 
monarchs ;  nevertheless,  such  was  their  outreoiidance  and  pro- 
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sumption,  as  to  undervadae  those  who  possessed  sadi  evident^ 
as  if  they  held  their  lands  in  a  sheep's  skin." 

This,  by  the  way,  pretty  well  explained  the  cause  of  quanel 
between  the  Baron  and  his  Highland  ally.  But  he  went  on  to 
state  so  many  curious  particulars  concerning  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  this  patriarchal  race,  that  Edward's  curiosity 
became  highly  interested,  and  he  inquired  whether  it  was  pos 
sible  to  make  with  safe^  an  excursion  into  the  neighboring 
Highlands,  whose  dusky  barrier  of  mountains  had  already 
excited  his  wish  to  penetrate  beyond  them.  The  Baron  as- 
sured his  guest  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy,  providing 
this  quarrel  were  first  made  up,  since  he  could  himself  give  hhn 
letters  to  many  of  the  distinguished  chiefs,  who  would  receive 
him  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  hospitality. 

While  they  were  on  this  topic,  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and,  ushered  by  Saunders  Saunderson,  a  Highlander,  fully 
armed  and  equipped,  entered  the  apartment.  Had  it  not  been 
that  Saunders  acted  the  part  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
this  martial  apparition,  without  appearing  to  deviate  from  his 
usual  composure,  and  that  neither  Mr.  Bradwardine  nor  Rose 
exhibited  any  emotion,  Edward  would  certainly  have  thought 
the  intrusion  hostile.  As  it  was,  he  started  at  the  sight  of  what 
he  had  not  yet  happened  to  see,  a  mountaineer  in  his  full 
national  costume.  The  individual  Gael  was  a  stout,  dark,  young 
man,  of  low  stature,  the  ample  folds  of  whose  plaid  added  to 
the  appearance  of  strength  which  his  person  exhibited.  The 
short  lult  or  petticoat,  showed  his  sinewy  and  clean-made  limbs , 
the  goat-skin  purse,  flanked  by  the  usual  defences,  a  dirk  and 
steel-wrought  pistol,  hung  before  him  ;  his  bonnet  had  a  short 
feather,  which  indicated  his  claim  to  be  treated  as  a  Duinh^ 
Wassel,  or  sort  of  gentleman ;  a  broadsword  dangled  by  his 
side,  a  target  hung  upon  his  shoulder,' and  a  long  Spanish 
fowling-piece  occupied  one  of  his  hands.  With  the  other  hand 
he  puU^  off  his  bonnet,  and  the  Baron,  who  well  knew  their 
customs,  and  the  proper  mode  of  addressing  them,  immediately 
said,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  but  without  rising,  and  much,  as 
Edward  thought,  in  the  manner  of  a  prince  receiving  an  em- 
bassy, "  Welcome  Evan  EHiu  Maccombich ;  what  news  from 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr  ? " 

"  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr,"  said  the  ambassador. 
In  good  English,  **  greets  you  well.  Baron  of  Bradwardine  and 
Tully-Veolan,  and  is  sorry  there  has  been  a  thick  cloud  inter- 
posed between  you  and  him,  which  has  kept  you  from  seeing 
and  coBsidedng  the  friendship  and  alliances  that  have  been 
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between  vour  houses  and  forbears  of  old ;  and  he  prays  you  that 
the  cloud  may  pass  away,  and  that  things  may  be  as  they  have 
been  heretofore  between  the  clan  Ivor  and  the  house  of  Brad- 
wardine,  when  there  was  an  egg  between  them  for  a  flint,  and  a 
knife  for  a  sword.  And  he  expects  you  will  also  say,  you  are 
sorry  for  the  cloud,  and  no  man  shall  hereafter  adc  whether  it 
descended  from  the  hill  to  the  valley,  or  rose  from  the  valley 
to  the  hill ;  for  they  never  struck  with  the  scabbard  who  did 
not  receive  with  the  sword,  and  woe  to  him  who  would  lose  his 
friend  for  the  stormy  cloud  of  a  spring  morning." 

To  this  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  answered  with  suitable 
dignity,  that  he  knew  the  chief  of  clan  Ivor  to  be  a  well-wisher 
to  the  King^  and  he  was  sorry  there  should  have  been  a  cloud 
between  him  and  any  gentleman  of  such  sound  principles,  ^'  for 
when  folks  are  banding  together,  feeble  is  he  who  hath  no 
brother!" 

This  appearing  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  the  peace  between 
these  august  persons  might  be  dulv  solemnized,  the  Baron 
ordered  a  stoup  of  usquebaugh,  ana,  filling  a  glass,  drank  to 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaqiioich ;  upon 
which  the  Celtic  ambassador,  to  requite  his  politeness*  turned 
down  a  mighty  bumper  of  the  same  generous  liquor,  seasoned 
with  his  good  wishes  to  the  house  of  Bradwardine. 

Having  thus  ratified  the  preliminaries  of  the  general  treaty 
of  pacification,  the  envoy  retired  to  adjust  with  Mr.  Macwheeble 
some  subordinate  articles  with  which  it  was  not  thought  necea^ 
saiy  to  trouble  the  Baron.  These  probably  referred  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  subsidy,  and  apparently  the  Baillie  found 
means  to  satisfy  their  ally,  without  sufiFering  his  master  to 
suppose  that  his  dignitv  was  compromised.  At  least,  it  is 
certain,  that  after  the  plenipotentiaries  had  drunk  a  bottle  of 
brandy  in  single  drams,  which  seemed  to  have  no  more  effect 
upon  such  seasoned  vessels,  than  if  it  had  been  poured  upon 
the  two  bears  at  the  top  of  the  avenue,  Evan  Dhu  Maocomlndl 
having  possessed  himself  of  all  the  information  which  he  could 
procure  respecting  the  robbery  of  the  preceding  night,  declared 
his  intention  to  set  off  immediately  in  pursuit  of  tiie  cattle^ 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  "  no  far  off ; — they  have  broken  the 
bone,"  he  observed,  "  but  they  have  had  no  time  to  suck  the 
marrow." 

Our  hero,  who  had  attended  Evan  Dhu  during  his  perqux8»> 
tions,  was  much  struck  with  the  ingenuity  which  he  displayed 
in  collecting  information,  and  the  precise  and  pointed  ccmckh 
iions  which  he  drew  from  it.     Evan  Dhu,  on  his.  part,  wa^ 
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obviously  flattered  with  the  attention  of  Waverley,  the  interest 
he  seemed  to  take  in  his  inquiries,  and  his  curiosity  about  the 
customs  and  scenery  of  the  Highlands.  Without  much  cere- 
mony he  invited  Edward  to  accompany  him  on  a  short  walk  of 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  into  the  mountains,  and  see  the  place  where 
the  cattle  were  conveyed  to ;  adding,  "  If  it  be  as  I  suppose, 
you  never  saw  such  a  place  in  your  life,  nor  ever  will,  unless 
you  go  with  me  or  the  like  of  me." 

Our  hero,  feeling  his  curiosity  considerably  excited  by  the 
idea  of  visiting  the  den  of  a  Highland  Cacus,  took,  however, 
the  precaution  to  inquire  if  his  guide  might  be  trusted.  He 
was  assured,  that  the  invitation  would  on  no  account  have  been 
given,  had  there  been  the  least  danger,  and  that  all  he  had  to 
apprdiend  was  a  little  fatigue  \  and  as  Evan  proposed  he  should 
pass  a  day  at  his  chieftain's  house  in  returning,  where  he  would 
be  sure  of  good  accommodation  and  an  excellent  welcome, 
there  seemed  nothing  veiy  formidable  m  the  task  he  undertook. 
Rose,  indeed,  turned  pale  when  she  heard  of  it ;  but  her  father, 
1^0  loved  the  spirited  curiosity  of  his  young  friend,  did  not 
attempt  to  damp  it  by  an  alarm  of  danger  which  really  did  not 
exist ;  and  a  knapsack,  with  a  few  necessaries,  being  bound  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  sort  of  deputy  gamekeeper,  our  hero  set 
forth  with  a  fowling-piece  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  his  new 
friend  Evan  Dhu,  and  followed  by  the  gamekeeper  aforesaid, 
and  by  two  wild  Highlanders,  the  attendants  of  Evan,  one  of 
whom  had  upon  his  shoulder  a  hatchet  at  the  end  of  a  pole 
called  a  Lochaber-axe,"  and  the  other  a  long  ducking-gun. 
Evan,  upon  Edward's  inquiry,  gave  him  to  understand,  that 
this  martial  escort  was  by  no  means  necessary  as  a  guard,  but 
merely,  as  he  said,  drawing  up  and  adjusting  his  plaid  with  an 
air  of  dignity,  that  he  might  appear  decently  at  Tully-Veolan, 
and  as  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  foster-brother  ought  to  do.  "  Ah  ! " 
said* he,  "  if  you  Saxon  Duinh^wassel  (English  gentleman)  saw 
but  the  chief  with  his  tail  on ! " 

"  With  his  tail  on  ? "  echoed  Edward,  in  some  surprise. 

«  Yes — that  is,  with  all  his  usual  followers,  when  he  visits 
those  of  the  same  rank.  There  is,  he  continued,  stopping  and 
drawing  himself  proudlv  up,  while  he  counted  upon  his  fingers 
the  several  officers  of  his  chief 's  retinue  \  there  is  his  henchman^ 
or  right-hand  man ;  then  his  bard^  or  poet ;  then  his  bladiery  or 
orator,  to  make  harangues  to  the  great  folks  whom  he  visits ; 
then  his  gilly-more^  or  armor-bearer,  to  carry  his  sword,  and 
target,  and  lus  gun ;  then  his  giiljhcasfliuch^  who  carries  him  on 
Ids  back  through  the  sikes  and  brooks ;  then  his  gilljhcomstrian^ 
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to  lead  his  horse  by  the  bridle  in  steep  and  difficult  paths ;  then 
his  giny4rushamishy  to  cany  his  knapsack  ;  and  the  piper  and 
the  piper's  man,  and  it  may  oy  a  dozen  young  lads  besides,  that 
have  no  business,  but  are  just  boys  of  the  belt,  to  follow  the 
laird,  and  do  his  honor's  bidding." 

"  And  does  your  Chief  regularly  maintain  all  the  men  ?  ^ 
demanded  Waverley. 

"  All  these  ? "  replied  Evan  ;  "  ay,  and  many  a  fair  head 
beside,  that  would  not  ken  where  to  lay  itself,  but  for  the  mickk 
bam  at  Glennaquoich." 

With  similar  tales  of  the  grandeur  of  the  chief  in  peace  and 
war,  Evan  Dhu  beguiled  the  way  till  they  approached  more 
closely  those  huge  mountains  which  Edward  had  hitherto  only 
seen  at  a  distance.  It  was  towards  evening  as  they  entered 
one  of  the  tremendous  passes  which  afford  communication 
between  the  high  and  low  country ;  the  path,  which  was  extremely 
steep  and  rugged,  winded  up  a  chasm  between  two  tremendous 
rocks,  following  the  passage  which  a  foaming  stream,  that 
brawled  far  below,  appeared  to  have  worn  for  itself  in  the 
course  of  ages.  A  few  slanting  beams  of  the  sun,  which  was 
now  setting,  reached  the  water  in  its  darksome  bed,  and  showed 
it  partially,  chafed  by  a  hundred  rocks^  and  broken  by  a  hundred 
falls.  The  descent  from  the  path  to  the  stream  was  a  mere 
precipice,  with  here  and  there  a  projecting  fragment  of  granite, 
or  a  scathed  tree,  which  had  waxpea  its  twist^  roots  into  the 
fissures  of  the  rock.  On  the  right  hand,  the  mountain  rose 
above  the  path  with  almost  equal  inaccessibility ;  but  the  hill 
on  the  opposite  side  displayed  a  shroud  of  copsewood,  with 
which  some  pines  were  intermingled. 

"  This,"  said  Evan,  "  is  the  pass  of  Bally-Brough,  which 
was  kept  in  former  times  by  ten  of  the  clan  Donnochie  against 
a  hundred  of  the  Low  Country  carles.  The  graves  of  the  slain 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  that  little  corri,  or  bottom,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bum — if  your  eyes  are  good,  you  may  see  the 
green  specks  among  the  heather. — See,  there  is  an  earn,  which 
you  southrons  call  an  eagle — ^you  have  no  such  birds  as  that 
in  England — he  is  going  to  fetch  his  supper  from  the  laird  of 
Bradwardine's  braes,  but  I'll  send  a  slug  after  him." 

He  fired  his  piece  accordingly,  but  missed  the  superb  mon- 
arch of  the  feathered  tribes,  who,  without  noticing  the  attempt 
to  annoy  him,  continued  his  majestic  flight  to  the  southward. 
A  thousand  birds  of  prey,  hawks,  kites,  carrion-crows,  and 
ravens,  disturbed  from  the  lodging  which  they  had  just  taken 
up  for  the  evening,  rose  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  mingled 
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their  hoarse  and  discordant  notes  with  the  echoes  which  replied 
to  it,  and  with  the  roar  of  the  mountain  cataracts.  Evan,  a 
little  disconcerted  at  having  missed  his  mark,  when  he  meant 
to  have  displayed  peculiar  dexterity,  covered  hb  a  nhision  by 
whistling  part  of  a  pibroch  as  he  reloaded  his  piece,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  silence  up  the  pass. 

It  issued  in  a  narrow  glen,  between  two  mountains,  both  very 
lof^  and  covered  with  heath.  The  brook  continued  to  be 
their  companion,  and  they  advanced  up  its  mazes,  crossing 
them  now  and  then,  on  which  occasions  Evan  Dhu  uniformly 
offered  the  assistance  of  his  attendants  to  carry  over  Edward ; 
but  our  hero,  who  had  been  always  a  tolerable  pedestrian, 
declined  the  accommodation,  and  obviously  rose  in  his  guide's 
opinion,  by  showing  that  he  did  not  fear  wetting  his  feet.  In- 
deed he  was  anxious,  so  far  as  he  could  without  affectation,  to 
remove  the  opinion  which  Evan  seemed  to  entertain  of  the  effem- 
inacy of  the  Lowlanders,  and  particularly  of  the  English. 

ThroMgh  the  goige  of  this  glen  they  found  access  to  a  black 
bog,  of  tremendous  extent,  full  of  large  pit-holes,  which  they 
traversed  with  great  difficulty  and  some  danger,  by  tracks 
which  no  one  but  a  Highlander  could  have  followed.  The  path 
itself,  or  rather  the  portion  of  more  solid  ground  on  which  the 
travellers  half  walked,  half  waded,  was  rough,  broken,  and  in 
many  places  quaggy  and  unsound  Sometimes  the  ground  was 
so  completely  unsafe,  that  it  was  necessary  to  spring  from  one 
iiillock  to  another,  the  space  between  being  incapable  of  bear- 
ing the  human  weight.  This  was  an  easy  matter  to  the  High- 
landers, who  wore  thin-soled  brogues  fit  for  the  purpose,  and 
moved  with  a  peculiar  springing  step ;  but  Edward  began  to 
rfind  the  exercise,  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  more  fa- 
tiguing than  he  expected.  The  lingering  twilight  served  to  show 
them  through  this  Serbonian  bog,  but  deserted  them  almost  to* 
tally  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  and  very  stony  hill,  which  it  was  the 
travellers'  next  toilsome  task  to  ascend.  The  night,  however, 
was  pleasant,  and  not  dark ;  and  Waverley,  calling  up  mental 
energy  to  support  personal  fatigue,  held  on  his  march  gallantly, 
though  envying  in  his  heart  his  Highland  attendants,  who  con- 
tinued, without  a  symptom  of  unabated  vigor,  the  rapid  and 
swinging  pace,  or  rather  trot,  which,  according  to  his  computa- 
tion, had  already  brought  them  fifteen  miles  upon  their  ioumey. 
After  crossing  this  mountain,  and  descending  on  the  other 
side  towards  a  thick  wood,  Evan  Dhu  held  some  conference 
•with  his  Highland  attendants,  in  consequence  of  which  Ed- 
..ward's  b^^age  was  shifted  from  the  fihould^fs  of  the  game^ 
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keeper  to  those  of  one  of  the  gillUs^  and  the  former  was  sent 
off  with  the  other  mountaineer  in  a  direction  different  from  that 
of  the  three  remaining  travellers.  On  asking  the  meaning  of 
this  separation,  Waverley  was  told  that  the  Lowlander  must  go 
to  a  hamlet  about  three  miles  off  for  the  night ;  for  unless  it 
was  some  very  particular  friend,  Donald  Bean  Lean,  the  worthy 
person  whom  they  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  cattle,  did 
not  much  approve  of  strangers  approaching  his  retreat.  This 
seemed  reasonable,  and  silenced  a  qualm  of  suspicion  which 
came  across  Edward's  mind,  when  he  saw  himself,  at  such  a 
place  and  such  an  hour,  deprived  of  his  only  Lowland  compan* 
ion.  And  Evan  immediately  afterwards  added,  "  that  indeed 
he  himself  had  better  get  forward,  and  announce  their  approach 
to  Donald  Bean  Lean,  as  the  arrival  of  a  sidier  roy  {red  soldier), 
mi^t  otherwise  be  a  disagreeable  surprise."  And  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  in  jockey  phrase,  he  trotted  out,  and 
putting  himself  to  a  vtrv  round  pace,  was  out  of  sight  in  an 
ustant. 

,  Waverley  was  now  left  to  his  own  meditations,  for  his  atten- 
dant  with  the  battle-axe  spoke  very  little  English.  They  were 
traversing  a  thick,  and  as  it  seemed,  an  endless  wood  of  pines, 
and  consequently  the  path  was  altogether  indiscernible  in  the 
murky  darkness  which  surrounded  them.  The  Highlander, 
however,  seemed  to  trace  it  by  instinct,  without  the  hesitation 
of  a  moment,  and  Edward  followed  his  footsteps  as  close  as  he 
could. 

After  journeying  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  he  could  nof 
help  asking,  "  Was  it  far  to  the  end  of  their  journey  ? " 

"  Ta  cove  was  tree,  four  mile  ;  but  as  Duinh^wassel  was  a 
wee  taiglit,  Donald  could,  tat  is,  might — would — should  send 
ta  curragh." 

This  conveyed  no  information.  The  curragh  which  was 
promised  might  be  a  man,  a  horse,  a  cart,  or  chaise  ;  and  no 
more  could  he  got  from  the  man  with  the  battle-axe,  but  a  repe- 
tition of  "  Aich  aye  !  ta  curragh." 

But  in  a  short  time  Edward  began  to  conceive  his  meaning, 
when,  issuing  from  the  wood,  he  found  himself  on  the  banks  of 
a  large  river  or  lake,  where  his  conductor  gave  him  to  under- 
stand they  must  sit  down  for  a  little  while.  The  moon,  which 
now  began  to  rise,  showed  obscurely  the  expanse  of  water  which 
spread  before  them,  and  the  shapeless  and  indistinct  forms  of 
mountains,  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  surrounded.  The  cool, 
and  yet  mild  air  of  the  summer  night,  refreshed  Waverley  after 
his  rapid  and  toilsome  walk ;  and  the  perfume  which  it  wafted 
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from  the  birch  trees,  bathed  in  the  evening  dew,  was  exquisitely 
fragrant.* 

He  had  now  time  to  give  himself  up  to  the  full  romance  of 
his  situation.  Here  he  sat  on  the  banks  of  an  unknown  lake, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  wild  native,  whose  language  was  un- 
known to  him,  on  a  visit  to  the  den  of  some  renowned  outlaw, 
a  second  Robin  Hood,  perhaps,  or  Adam  o*  Gordon,  and  that 
at  deep  midnight,  through  scenes  of  difficulty  and  toil,  separated 
from  his  attendant,  left  by  his  guide  : — ^What  a  variety  of  inci 
dents  for  the  exercise  of  a  romantic  imagination,  and  all  en* 
hanced  by  the  solemn  feeling  of  uncertainty  at  least,  if  not  of 
danger  1  The  only  circumstance  which  assorted  ill  with  the 
rest,  was  the  cause  of  his  journey — the  Baron's  milk  cows !  this 
degrading  incident  he  kept  in  the  back  ground. 

While  wrapt  in  these  dreams  of  imagination,  his  companion 
gently  touched  him,  and,  pointing  in  a  direction  nearly  straight 
across  the  lake,  said,  "  Yon's  ta  cove."  A  small  point  of  light 
was  seen  to  twinkle  in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and 
gradually  increasing  in  size  and  lustre,  seemed  to  flicker  like  a 
meteor  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  While  Edward  watched 
this  phenomenon,  the  distant  dash  of  oars  was  heard.  The 
measured  sound  approached  near  and  more  near,  and  presently 
a  loud  whistle  was  heard  in  the  same  direction.  His  friend  with 
the  battle-axe  immediately  whistled  clear  and  shrill,  in  reply  to 
the  signal,  and  a  boat  manned  with  four  or  five  Highlanders, 
pushed  for  the  little  inlet,  near  which  Edward  was  sitting.  He 
advanced  to  meet  them  with  his  attendant,  was  immediately  as- 
sisted into  a  boat  by  the  officious  attention  of  two  stout  moun- 
taineers, and  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  than  they  resumed 
their  oars,  and  began  to  row  across  the  lake  with  great  rapidity. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEENTH. 

THE  HOLD  OP  A  HIGHLAND  ROBBER. 

The  party  preserved  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  monot- 
onous and  murmured  chant  of  a  Gaelic  song,  sung  in  a  kind 
of  low  recitative  by  the  steersman,  and  by  the  dash  of  the 
oars,  which  the  notes  seemed  to  regulate,  as  they  dipped  to 
them  in  cadence.  The  light,  which  they  now  approached  more 
nearly,  assumed  a  broader,  redder,  and  more  irregular  splendor. 
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It  appeared  plainly  to  be  a  large  fire,  but  whether  kindled  upon 
an  island  or  the  main  land,  Edward  could  not  determine.  As 
he  saw  it,  the  red  glaring  orb  seemed  to  rest  on  the  very  sur- 
face of  the  lake  itself,  and  resembled  the  fiery  vehicle  in  whidi 
the  Evil  Genius  of  an  oriental  tale  traverses  land  and  sea. 
They  approached  nearer,  and  the  light  of  the  fire  sufficed  to 
show  that  it  was  kindled  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  dark  crag  or 
rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water ;  its  front, 
changed  by  the  reflection  to  dusky  red,  formed  a  strange, 
and  even  awful  contrast  to  the  banks  around,  which  were  from 
time  to  time  faintly  and  partially  illuminated  by  pallid  moon* 
light. 

The  boat  now  neared  the  shore,  and  Edward  could  discovei 
that  this  large  fire,  amply  supplied  with  branches  of  pine-wood 
by  two  figures,  who,  in  the  red  reflection  of  its  light,  appeared 
like  demons,  was  kindled  in  the  jaws  of  a  lofty  cavern,  into 
which  an  Inlet  from  the  lake  seemed  to  advance ;  and  he  con- 
jectured, which  was  indeed  true,  that  the  fire  had  been  lighted 
as  a  beacon  to  the  boatmen  on  their  return.  They  rowed  right 
for  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  then,  shipping  their  oars,  per- 
mitted the  boat  to  enter  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  which  it 
had  received.  The  skiff  passed  the  little  point,  or  platform,  of 
rock,  on  which  the  fire  was  blazing,  and  running  about  two 
boats'  length  farther,  stopped  where  the  cavern  (for  it  was 
already  arched  overhead)  ascended  from  the  water  by  five  oi 
six  broad  ledges  of  rocks,  so  easy  and  regular  that  they  might 
be  termed  natural  steps.  At  this  moment  a  quantity  of  water 
was  suddenly  flung  upon  the  fire,  which  sunk  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  with  it  disappeared  the  light  it  had  hitherto  afforded. 
Four  or  five  active  arms  lifted  Waverley  out  of  the  boat,  placed 
him  on  his  feet,  and  almost  carried  him  into  the  recesses  of 
the  cave.  He  made  a  few  paces  in  darkness,  guided  in  this 
manner;  and  advancing  towards  a  hum  of  voices,  which 
seemed  to  sound  from  the  centre  of  the  rock,  at  an  acute  turn 
Donald  Bean  Lean  and  his  whole  establishment  were  before  his 
eyes. 

The  interior  of  the  cave,  which  here  rose  very  high,  was 
illuminated  by  torches  made  of  pine-tree,  which  emitted  a  bright 
and  bickering  light,  attended  by  a  strong,  though  not  unpleas- 
ant odor.  Their  light  was  assisted  by  the  read  glare  of  a  large 
charcoal  fire,  round  which  were  seated  five  or  six  armed  High- 
landers, while  others  were  indistinctly  seen  couched  on  their 
plaids,  in  the  more  remote  recesses  of  the  cavern.  In  one  large 
aperture,  which  the   robber  facetiously  called  his  spence  (oi 
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pantry),  there  hung  by  the  heels  the  carcasses  of  a  sheep,  or  ewe, 
and  two  cows  lately  slaughtered.  The  principal  inhabitant  of 
this  singular  mansion,  attended  by  Evan  Dhu  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  came  forward  to  meet  his  guest,  totally  different  in 
appearance  and  manner  from  what  his  imagination  had  antici- 
pated. The  profession  which  he  followed — the  wilderness  in 
which  he  dwelt — the  wild  warrior  forms  that  surrounded  him, 
were  all  calculated  to  inspire  terror.  From  such  accompani- 
ments, Waverley  prepared  himself  to  meet  a  stern,  gigantic, 
ferocious  figure,  such  as  Salvator  would  have  chosen  to  be  the 
central  object  of  a  group  of  banditti.* 

Donald  Bean  Lean  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  these.  He 
was  thin  in  person  and  low  in  stature,  with  light  sandy-colored 
hair  and  small  pale  features,  from  which  he  derived  his  agnomen 
of  Bean^  or  white  ;  and  although  his  form  was  light,  well-propor- 
tioned, and  active,  he  appeared,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  diminu* 
tive  and  insignificant  figure.  He  had  served  in  some  inferor 
capacity  in  the  French  army,  and  in  order  to  receive  his  English 
visitor  in  great  form,  and  probably  meaning,  in  his  way,  to  pay 
him  a  compliment,  he  had  laid  aside  the  Highland  dress  for  the 
time,  to  put  on  an  old  blue  and  red  uniform,  and  a  feathered 
hat,  in  which  he  was  far  from  showing  to  advantage,  and  indeed 
looked  so  incongruous,  compared  with  all  around  him,  that 
Waverley  would  have  been  tempted  to  laugh,  had  laughter  been 
either  civil  or  safe.  The  robber  received  Captain  Waverley 
with  a  profusion  of  French  politeness  and  Scottish  hospitality, 
seemed  perfectly  to  know  his  name  and  connections,  and  to  be 
particularly  acquainted  with  his  uncle's  political  principles.  On 
these  he  bestowed  great  applause,  to  which  Waverley  judged  it 
prudent  to  make  a  very  general  reply. 

Being  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  charcoal 
fire,  the  heat  of  which  the  season  rendered  oppressive,  a  strap- 
ping Highland  damsel  placed  before  Waverley,  Evan,  and 
Donald  Bean,  three  cogues,  or  wooden  vessels  composed  of 
staves  and  hoops,  containing  eanaruichy  a  sort  of  strong  soup  ^ 
made  out  of  a  particular  part  of  the  inside  of  the  beeves.  After 
this  refreshment,  which  Uiough  coarse,  fatigue  and  hunger  ren- 
dered palatable,  steaks,  roasted  on  the  coals,  were  supplied  in 
liberal  abundance,  and  disappeared  before  Evan  Dhu  and  their 
host  with  a  promptitude  that  seemed  like  magic,  and  astonished 
Waverley,  who  was  much  puzzled  to  reconcile  their  voracity 
with  what  he  had  heard  of  the  abstemiousness  of  the  High- 
landers. He  was  ignorant  that  this  abstinence  was  with  the 
lower  ranks  wholly  compulsory,  and  that,  like  some  animals  of 
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M«7,  those  who  practice  it  were  usually  gifted  with  the  power  of 
Bukmnifying  themselves  to  good  purpose,  when  chance  threw 
plenty  in  their  way.  The  whiskey  came  forth  in  abundance  to 
crown  the  cheer.  The  Highlanders  drank  it  copiously  and 
ondiluted  ;  but  Edward,  having  mixed  a  little  with  water,  did 
not  find  it  so  palatable  as  to  invite  him  to  repeat  the  draught. 
Their  host  bewailed  himself  exceedingly  that  he  could  offer  him 
no  wine  :  '*  Had  he  but  known  four-and-twenty  hours  before,  be 
would  have  had  some,  had  it  been  within  the  circle  of  forty 
miles  round  him.  But  no  gentleman  could  do  more  to  show 
his  sense  cA  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  another,  than  to  offer  him 
the  best  cheer  his  house  afforded.  Where*  there  are  no  bushes 
diere  can  be  no  nuts,  and  the  way  of  those  you  live  with  b  that 
you  must  follow." 

He  went  on  regrettii^  to  Evan  Dhu  the  death  of  an  aced 
man,  Donnacha  an  Amrigh,  or  Duncan  with  the  Cap,  "  a  gined 
seer,"  who  foretold,  throueh  the  second  sight,  visitors  of  every 
description  who  haunted  uieir  dwelling,  whether  as  friends  or 
foes. 

'^  Is  not  his  son  Malcolm  taishtUr  (a  second-sighted  per 
ion  )  ?  "  asked  Evan. 

"  Nothing  equal  to  his  father,"  replied  Donald  Bean.  "  He 
told  us  the  other  day  we  were  to  see  a  great  gentleman  riding 
on  a  horse,  and  there  came  nobody  that  whole  day  but  Shemus 
Beg,  the  blind  harper,  with  his  dog.  Another  time  he  adver- 
tise us  of  a  wedding  and  behold  it  proved  a  funeral ;  and  on 
the  creagh,  when  he  foretold  to  us  we  should  bring  home  a 
hundred  head  of  homed  cattle,  we  grippit  nothing  but  a  fat 
BaUlie  of  Perth." 

From  this  discourse  he  passed  to  the  political  and  military 
state  of  the  country ;  and  Waverl^  was  astonished,  and  even 
alarmed,  to  find  a  person  of' this  aescription  so  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  strength  of  the  various  garrisons  and 
raiments  quartered  north  of  the  Tav.  He  even  mentioned 
the  exact  number  of  recruits  who  had  joined  Waverley's  troop 
from  his  uncle's  estate,  and  observed  they  were  prttty  men^ 
meaning,  not  handsome,  but  stout  warlike  fellows.  He  put 
Waverley  in  mind  of  one  or  two  minute  circumstances  whicb 
had  happened  at  a  general  review  of  the  regiment,  which  satis- 
fied him  that  the  robber  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  it ;  and 
Evan  Dhu  having  by  this  time  retired  from  the  conversation, 
and  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  plaid  to  take  some  repose, 
Donald  asked  Edward  in  a  very  significant  manner,  whether 
he  had  nothing  particular  to  say  to  him. 
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Waverley,  surprised  and  somewhat  startled  at  this  questkm 
from  such  a  character,  answered  he  had  no  motive  in  visiting 
him  but  curiosity  to  see  his  extraordinary  place  of  residence. 
Donald  Bean  Lean  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  said,  with  a  significant  nod,  "  You  might  as 
well  have  confided  in  me ;  I  am  as  much  worthy  of  trust  as 
either  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  or  Vich  Ian  Vohr : — but  you 
are  equally  welcome  to  my  house." 

Waverley  felt  an  involuntaiy  shudder  creep  over  him  at 
the  mysterious  language  held  by  this  outlawed  and  lawless 
bandit,  which,  in  despite  of  his  attempts  to  master  it,  deprived 
him  of  the  power  to  ask  the  meaning  of  his  insinuations.  A 
heath  pallet,  with  the  flowers  stuck  uppermost,  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him  in  a  recess  of  the  cave,  and  here,  covered  with 
such  spare  plaids  as  could  be  mustered,  he  lay  for  some  time 
watching  the  motions  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  cavern. 
Small  parties  of  two  or  three  entered  or  left  the  place  without 
any  other  ceremony  than  a  few  words  in  Gaelic  to  the  principal 
outlaw,  and,  when  he  fell  asleep,  to  a  tall  Highlander  who  acted 
as  his  lieutenant,  and  seemed  to  keep  watch  during  his  repose. 
Those  who  •nfered,  seemed  to  have  returned  from  someexciur- 
sion,  of  which  they  reported  the  success,  and  went  without 
farther  ceremony  to  the  larder,  where  cutting  with  their  dirks 
their  rations  from  the  carcasses  which  were  there  suspended, 
they  proceeded  to  broil  and  eat  them  at  their  own  pleasure 
and  leisure.  The  liquor  was  under  strict  regulation,  being 
served  out  either  by  Donald  himself,  his  lieutenant,  or  the 
strapping  Highland  girl  aforesaid,  who  was  the  only  female 
that  appeared.  The  allowance  of  whiskey,  however,  would  have 
appeared  prodigal  to  any  but  Highlanders,  who  living  entirely 
in  the  open  air,  and  in  a  very  moist  climate,  can  consume  great 
quantities  of  ardent  spirits  without  the  usual  baneful  effects 
either  upon  the  brain  or  constitution. 

At  length  the  fluctuating  groups  began  to  swim  before  the 
eyes  of  our  hero  as  they  gradually  closed ;  nor  did  he  re-open 
them  rill  the  morning  sun  was  high  on  the  lake  without, 
though  there  was  but  a  faint  and  glimmering  twilight  in  the 
recesses  of  Uaimh  an  Ri,  or  the  King's  cavern,  as  the  abode 
of  Donald  Bean  Lean  was  proudly  denominated* 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 

WAVERLEY  PR(X:EEDS  ON  HIS  JOURNEY. 

When  Edward  had  collected  his  scattered  recollection,  he 
was  surprised  to  observe  the  cavern  totally  deserted.  Having 
arisen  and  put  his  dress  in  some  order,  he  looked  more  accu- 
rately around  him,  but  all  was  still  solitary.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  decayed  brands  of  the  fire,  now  sunk  into  gray  ashes, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  festival,  consisting  of  bones  half 
burned  and  half  gnawed,  and  an  empty  keg  or  two,  there  re- 
mained no  traces  of  Donald  and  his  band.  When  Waverley 
sallied  forth  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  he  perceived  that  the 
point  of  rock,  on  which  remained  the  marks  of  last  night's 
beacon,  was  accessible  by  a  small  path,  either  natural,  or 
roughly  hewn  in  the  rock,  along  the  little  inlet  of  water  which 
ran  a  few  yards  up  into  the  cavern,  where,  as  in  a  wet-dock, 
the  skiff  which  brought  him  there  the  ni^ht  before,  was  still 
lying  moored.  When  he  reached  the  small  projecting  platform 
on  which  the  beacon  had  been  established,  he  would  have 
believed  his  farther  progress  by  land  impossible,  only  that  it 
was  scarce  probable  but  what  the  inhabitants  of  the  cavern 
had  some  node  of  issuing  from  it  otherwise  than  by  the  lake. 
Accordingly,  he  soon  observed  three  or  four  shelving  steps,  or 
ledges  of  rock,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  little  platform ; 
and  making  use  of  them  as  a  staircase,  he  clambered  by 
their  means  around  the  projecting  shoulder  of  the  crag 
on  which  the  cavern  opened,  and,  descending  with  soma 
difficulty  on  the  other  side,  he  gained  the  wild  and  precipitous 
shores  of  a  Highland  loch,  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  across,  surrounded  by  heathy  and  savage 
mountains,  on  the  crests  of  which  the  morning  mist  was  still 
sleeping. 

Looking  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  came,  he  could 
not  help  admiring  the  address  which  had  adopted  a  retreat  of 
such  seclusion  and  secrecy.  The  rock,  round  the  shoulder  of 
which  he  had  turned  by  a  few  imperceptible  notches,  that 
barely  afforded  place  for  the  foot,  seemed,  in  looking  back 
'ipon  it,  a  huge  precipice,  which  barred  all  farther  passage  by 
the  shores  of  the  lake  in  that  direction.  There  could  l^  no 
possibility,  the  breadth  of  the  lake  considered,  of  descrying 
the  entrance  of  flie  narrow  and  low-browed  cave  from  th« 
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Other  side ;  so  that,  unless  the  retreat  had  been  sought  for 
with  boats,  or  disclosed  by  treachery,  it  might  be  a  safe  and 
secret  residence  to  its  garrison  as  long  as  they  were  supplied 
with  provisions.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity  in  these  partic- 
ulars, Waverley  looked  around  for  Evan  Dhu  and  his  attend- 
ant, who,  he  rightly  judged,  would  be  at  no  great  distance, 
whatever  might  have  become  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  and  his 
party,  whose  mode  of  life  was,  of  course,  liable  to  sudden 
migrations  of  abode.  Accordingly,  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile,  he  beheld  a  Highlander  (Evan  apparently)  angling 
in  the  lake,  with  another  attending  him,  whom,  from  the  wea- 
pon which  he  shouldered,  he  recognized  for  his  friend  with  the 
battle-axe. 

Much  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  he  heard  the  notes 
of  a  lively  Gaelic  song,  guided  by  which,  in  a  sunny  recess, 
shaded  by  a  glittering  birch-tree,  and  carpeted  with  a  bank  of 
firm  white  sand,  he  found  the  damsel  of  the  cavern,  whose  lay 
had  already  reached  him,  busy,  to  the  best  of  her  power,  in  ar- 
ranging to  advantage  a  morning  repast  of  milk,  eggs,  barley- 
bread,  fresh  butter,  and  honeycomb.  The  poor  girl  had  already 
made  a  circuit  of  four  miles  that  morning  in  search  of  the  eggs, 
of  the  meal  which  baked  her  cakes,  and  of  the  other  materials 
of  th  ebreakfast,  being  all  delicacies  which  she  had  to  beg  or 
borrow  from  distant  cottagers.  The  followers  of  Donald  Bean 
Lean  used  little  food  except  the  flesh  of  the  animals  which 
they  drove  away  from  the  Lowlands ;  bread  itself  was  a  deli- 
cacy seldom  thought  of,  because  hard  to  be  obtained,  and  all 
the  domestic  accommodations  of  milk,  poultry,  butter,  &c., 
were  out  of  the  question  in  this  Scythian  camp.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  omitted,  that  although  Alice  had  occupied  a  part  of  the 
morning  in  providing  those  accommodations  for  her  guest 
which  the  cavern  did  not  afford,  she  had  secured  time  also  to 
arrange  her  own  person  in  her  best  trim.  Her  finery  was 
very  simple.  A  short  russet-colored  jacket,  and  a  petticoat, 
of  scanty  longitude,  was  her  whole  dress  ;  but  these  were  clean, 
and  neatly  arranged.  A  piece  of  scarlet  embroidered  cloth, 
called  the  snood^  confined  her  hair,  which  fell  over  it  in  a  pro 
fusion  of  rich  dark  curls.  The  scarlet  plaid,  which  formed 
part  of  her  dress,  was  laid  aside,  that  it  might  not  impede  her 
activity  in  attending  the  stranger.  I  should  forget  Alice's 
proudest  ornament,  were  I  to  omit  mentioning  a  part  of  gold 
ear-rings,  and  a  golden  rosary  which  her  father  (for  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Donald  Bean  Lean)  had  brought  from  France 
the  plunder  probably  of  some  battle  or  storm. 
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Her  fonn,  though  rather  large  for  her  years,  was  very  well 
proportioned,  and  her  demeanor  had  a  natural  and  rustic  grace, 
with  nothing  of  the  sheepishness  of  an  ordinary  peasant  The 
smiles,  displaying  a  row  of  teeth  of  exquisite  whiteness,  and 
the  laughing  eyes,  with  which,  in  dumb  show,  she  gave  Wa- 
veriey  Siat  morning  greeting  which  she  wanted  English  words 
to  express,  might  have  been  interpreted  by  a  coxcomb,  or  per- 
haps by  a  young  soldier,  who,  without  being  such,  was  conscious 
of  a  handsome  person,  as  meant  to  convey  more  than  the  cour< 
te^  of  an  hostess.  Nor  do  I  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  the 
little  wild  mountaineer  would  have  welcomed  any  staid  old 
gentleman  advanced  in  life,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  for 
example,  with  the  cheerful  pains  which  she  bestowed  upon 
Edward's  accommodation.  She  seemed  eager  to  place  him  by 
the  meal  which  she  had  so  sedulously  arranged,  and  to  whicn 
she  now  added  a  few  bunches  of  cranberries,  gathered  in  an 
adjacent  morass.  Having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
seated  at  his  breakfast,  she  placed  herself  demurely  upon  a 
stone  at  a  few  yards  distance,  and  appeared  to  watch  with  great 
complacency  for  some  opportunity  of  serving  him. 

Evan  and  his  attendant  now  returned  slowly  along  the  beach, 
the  latter  bearing  a  large  salmon-trout,  the  produce  of  the 
morning's  sport,  together  with  the  angling-rod,  while  Evan 
strolled  forward  with  an  easy,  self-satisfied,  and  important  gait 
towards  the  spot  where  Waverley  was  so  agreeably  employed  at 
the  breakfast-table.  After  morning  greetings  had  passed  on 
both  sides,  and  Evan,  lookmg  at  Waverley,  had  said  something 
in  Gaelic  to  Alice,  which  made  her  laugh,  yet  color  up  to  her 
eyes,  through  a  complexion  well  embrowned  by  sun  and  wind. 
Evan  intimated  his  commands  that  the  fish  should  be  prepared 
for  breakfast.  A  spark  from  the  lock  of  his  pistol  produced  a 
light,  and  a  few  withered  fir  branches  were  quickly  in  flame, 
and  as  speedily  reduced  to  hot  embers,  on  which  the  trout  was 
broiled  in  large  slices.  To  crown  the  repast,  Evan  produced 
from  the  pocket  of  his  short  jerkin,  a  large  scallop  shell,  and 
from  under  the  folds  of  his  plaid,  a  ram's  horn  full  of  whiskey. 
Of  this  he  took  a  copious  dram,  observing,  he  had  already  taken 
Ws  morning  with  Donald  Bean  Lean,  before  his  departure ;  he 
offered  the  same  cordial  to  Alice  and  to  Edward,  which  they 
both  declined.  With  the  bounteous  air  of  a  lord,  Evan  then 
proffered  the  scallop  to  Dugald  Mahony,  his  attendant,  who, 
without  waidng  to  be  asked  a  second  time,  drank  it  off  with 
freat  gusto.  Evan  then  prepared  to  move  towards  the  boat, 
inviting  Waverley  to  attend  him.    Meanwhile,  Alice  had  made 
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up  in  a  small  basket  ^hat  she  thought  worth  removing,  and 
flinging  her  plaid  around  her,  she  advanced  up  to  Edward,  and 
with  the  utmost  simplicity,  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  offered  her 
cheek  to  his  salute,  dropping  at  &e  same  time,  her  little  curt- 
sey. Evan,  who  was  esteemed  a  wag  among  the  mountain  fair, 
advanced,  as  if  to  secure  a  similar  favor ;  but  Alice,  snatching 
up  her  basket,  escaped  up  the  rocky  bank  as  fleetly  as  a  roe, 
and,  turning  round  and  laughing,  called  something  out  to  him 
in  Gaelic,  which  he  answered  in  the  same  tone  and  language  \ 
then  waving  her  hand  to  Edward,  she  resumed  her  road,  and 
was  soon  lost  among  the  thickets,  though  they  continued  for 
some  time  to  hear  her  lively  carol  as  she  oroceeded  gayly  on  her 
solitary  journey. 

They  now  again  entered  the  gorge  of  the  cavern,  and  step- 
ping into  the  boat,  the  Highlander  pushed  off,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  morning  breeze,  hoisted  a  clumsy  son  of  sail, 
while  Evan  assumed  the  helm,  directing  their  course,  as  it 
appeared  to  Waverley,  rather  higher  up  the  lake  than  towards 
the  place  of  his  embarkation  on  the  preceding  night.  As  they 
glided  along  the  silver  mirror,  Evan  opened  the  conversation 
with  a  panegyric  upon  Alice,  who,  he  said,  was  both  canny  and 
fendy;  and  was,  to  the  boot  of  all  that,  the  best  dancer  of  a 
strathspey  in  the  whole  strath.  Edward  assented  to  her  praises 
so  far  as  he  understood  them,  yet  could  not  help  regretting  that 
she  was  condemned  to  such  a  perilous  and  dismal  life. 

"  Oich !  for  that,"  said  Evan,  "  there  is  nothing  in  Perth- 
shire that  she  need  want,  if  she  ask  her  father  to  fetch  it,  unless 
it  be  too  hot  or  too  heavy." 

"  But  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  cattle-stealer, — a  commoD 
thief ! " 

"  Common  thief  I — No  such  thing ;  Donald  Bean  Lean  never 
iiftedXtss  than  a  drove  in  his  life." 

"  Do  you  call  him  an  uncommon  thief,  then  ? " 

"  No— he  that  steals  a  cow  from  a  poor  widow,  or  a  stirk 
from  a  cottar,  is  a  thief ;  he  that  lifts  a  drove  from  a  Sassenach 
laird  is  a  gentleman-drover.  And,  besides,  to  take  a  tree  from 
the  forest,  a  salmon  from  the  river,  a  deer  from  the  hill,  or  a 
cow  from  a  Lowland  strath,  is  what  no  Highlander  need  ever 
think  shame  upon." 

"  But  what  can  this  end  in  were  he  taken  in  such  an  appro- 
priation ? " 

"  To  be  sure  he  would  die  for  the  law^  as  many  a  pretty  man 
has  done  before  him." 

"Die  for  the  law  I" 
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•*  Ay ;  that  is,  with  the  law,  or  by  the  law ;  be  strapped  up 
on  the  >J^i/ gallows  of  Crieff,"  where  his  father  died,  and  his 
goodsire  died,  and  where  I  hope  he'll  live  to  die  himsel,  if  he's 
DOt  ^ot,  or  slashed,  in  a  creagh." 

"  You  kope  such  a  death  for  your  friend,  Evan  ? " 

"  And  that  do  I  e'en ;  would  you  have  me  wish  him  to  die 
on  a  bundle  of  wet  straw  in  yon  den  of  his,  like  a  mangy  tyke  ? " 

"  But  what  becomes  of  Alice,  then  ? " 

**  Troth,  if  such  an  accident  were  to  happen,  as  her  father 
would  not  need  her  help  ony  langer,  I  ken  nought  to  hinder  me 
to  marry  her  mysel." 

"  Gallantly  resolved,"  said  Edward ;  "  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
Evan,  what  has  vour  father-in-law  (that  shall  be,  if  he  have  the 
good  fortune  to  oe  hanged)  done  with  the  Baron's  cattle  ? " 

**  Oich,"  answered  Evan,  **  they  were  dl  trudging  before  your 
lad  and  Allan  Kennedy  before  the  sun  blinked  over  Ben-Lawers 
this  morning ;  and  they'll  be  in  the  pass  of  Bally-Brough  by  this 
dme,  in  their  way  back  to  the  parks  of  Tully-Veolan,  all  but 
two,  that  were  unhappily  slaughtered  before  I  got  last  night  to 
(Jaimh  an  Ri." 

•*  And  where  are  we  going,  Evan,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to 
Ask  ?  "  said  Waverley. 

"Where  would  you  be  ganging,  but  to  the  laird's  ain  house 
of  Glennaquoich  ?  Ye  would  not  think  to  be  in  his  country 
without  ganging  to  see  him  ?  It  would  be  as  much  as  a  man's 
fife's  worth." 

"  And  are  we  far  from  Glennaquoich  ? " 

"  But  five  bits  of  miles ;  and  Vich  Ian  Vohr  will  meet  us." 

In  about  half  an  hour  they  reached  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake,  where,  after  landing  Waverley,  the  two  Highlanders  drew 
the  boat  into  a  little  creek  among  thick  flags  and  reeds,  where 
it  lay  perfectly  concealed.  The  oars  they  put  in  another  place 
of  concealment,  both  for  the  use  of  Donald  Bean  Lean  probably, 
when  his  occasions  should  next  bring  him  to  that  place. 

The  travellers  followed  for  some  time  a  delightful  opening 
into  the  hills,  down  which  a  little  brook  found  its  way  to  the 
lake.  When  they  had  pursued  their  walk  a  short  distance, 
Waverley  renewed  his  questions  about  their  host  of  the  cavern. 

**  Does  he  always  reside  in  that  cave  ? " 

"  Out,  no  I  it's  past  the  skill  of  man  to  tell  where  he's  to  be 
found  at  a'  times  :  there's  not  a  dern  nook,  or  cove,  or  corri,  in 
the  whole  country,  that  he's  not  acquainted  with." 

"  And  do  others  beside  your  master  shelter  him  ? " 

**My  master? — My  master  is  in  Heaven,"  answered  Evan, 
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haughtily ;  and  then  immediately  resuming  his  usual  civility  of 
manner,  "  but  you  mean  my  chief ;  no,  he  does  not  shelter 
Donald  Bean  Lean,  nor  any  that  are  like  him ;  he  only  allows 
him  (with  a  smile)  wood  and  water." 

"  No  great  boon,  I  should  think,  Evan,  when  both  seem  to 
be  very  plenty." 

"  Ah !  but  ye  dinna  see  through  it.  When  I  say  wood  and 
water,  I  mean  the  loch  and  the  land ;  and  I  fancy  Donald 
would  be  put  tilPt  if  the  laird  were  to  look  for  him  wi*  three- 
score men  in  the  wood  of  Kailychat  yonder ;  and  if  our  boats, 
vith  a  score  or  twa  mair,  were  to  comedown  the  loch  to  Uaimh 
aa  Ri,  headed  by  mysel  or  ony  other  pretty  man." 

**  But  suppose  a  strong  party  came  against  him  from  the 
Low  Country,  would  not  your  chief  defend  him  ? " 

"  Na,  he  would  not  ware  the  spark  of  a  flint  for  him — ^if  they 
came  with  the  law." 

**  And  what  must  Donald  do,  then  ?  " 

•*  He  behoved  to  rid  this  country  of  himsel,  and  fall  back, 
it  may  be,  over  the  mount  upon  Letter  Scriven." 

"  And  if  he  were  pursued  to  that  place  1 " 

"  I'se  warrant  he  would  go  to  hb  cousin's  at  Rannoch." 

"Well,  but  if  they  followed  him  to  Rannoch ? " 

"  That,"  quoth  Evan,  "  is  beyond  all  belief ;  and,  indeed,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  there  durst  not  a  Lowlander  in  all  Scotland 
follow  the  fray  a  gun-shot  beyond  Bally-Brougb,  unless  he  had 
the  help  of  the  SidUr  Dhu^ 

"  Whom  do  you  call  so  ? " 

"The  Sidier  Dhul  the  black  soldier;  that  is  what  they 
called  the  independent  companies  that  were  raised  to  keep 
peace  and  law  in  the  Highlands.  Vich  Ian  Vohr  commanded 
one  of  them  for  five  years,  and  I  was  serjeant  myself,  I  shall 
warrant  ye.  They  call  them  Sidier  Dhu,  because  they  wear  the 
tartans,  as  they  call  your  men — King  George's  men — Sidier 
Roy,  or  red  solaiers." 

"  Well,  but  when  you  were  in  King  George's  pay,  Evan, 
you  were  surely  King  George's  soldiers  ? " 

"  Troth,  and  you  must  ask  Vich  Ian  Vohr  about  that ;  for 
we  are  for  his  king,  and  care  not  much  which  of  them  it  is.  At 
any  rate,  nobody  can  say  we  are  King  George's  men  now,  when 
we  have  not  seen  his  pay  this  twelvemonth." 

This  last  argument  admitted  of  no  reply,  nor  did  Edward 
attempt  any :  he  rather  chose  to  brink  back  the  discourse  to 
Donald  Bean  Lean.  "  Does  Donald  confine  himself  to  cattle, 
or  does  he  lift^  as  you  call  it,  anything  else  that  comes  in  his 
way  ? " 
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^  Troth,  he's  nae  nice  body,  and  hell  just  tak  onything, 
but  most  readily  cattle,  horse,  or  live  Christians ;  for  sheep  are 
slow  of  travel,  and  inside  plenishing  is  cumbrous  to  carry,  and 
not  easy  to  put  away  for  sUler  in  this  country." 

"  But  does  he  carry  off  men  and  women  ? " 

"  Out,  ay.  Did  not  ye  hear  him  speak  o*  the  Perth  Baillie  ? 
It  cost  that  body  five  hundred  merks  ere  he  got  to  the  south  o' 
Bally-Brough. — And  ance  Donald  played  a  pretty  sport."  There 
was  to  be  a  blythe  bridal  between  the  lady  Cramfeezer,  in  the 
howe  o'  the  Meams  (she  was  the  auld  laird's  widow,  and  no 
sae  young  as  she  had  been  hersel),  and  young  Gilliewhackit, 
who  had  spent  his  heirship  and  movables,  like  a  gentleman,  at 
cock-matches,  bull-baitings,  horse-races,  and  the  like.  Now, 
Donald  Bean  Lean,  being  aware  that  the  bridegroom  w^s  in 
request,  and  wanting  to  cleik  the  cunzie  (that  is,  to  hook  the 
siller),  he  cannily  carried  off  Gilliewhackit  ae  night  when  he  was 
riding  davering  hame  (wi'  the  malt  rather  abune  the  meal),  and 
with  the  help  of  his  gillies  he  gat  him  into  the  hills  with  the 
speed  of  light,  and  the  first  place  ^e  wakened  in  was  the  cove 
d  Uaimh  an  Ri.  So  there  was  old  to  do  about  ransoming  the 
bridegroom  ;  for  Donald  would  not  lower  a  farthing  of  a  thou« 
sand  pounds  " 

"The  devil  I" 

"  Funds  Scottish,  ye  shall  understand.  And  the  lady  had 
not  the  siller  if  she  had  pawned  her  gown  ;  and  they  applied  to 
the  governor  o'  Stirling  Castle,  and  to  the  major  o'  the  Black 
Watch ;  and  the  governor  said,  it  was  ower  far  to  the  north- 
ward, and  out  of  his  district ;  and  the  major  said,  his  men  were 
gane  hame  to  the  shearing,  and  he  would  not  call  them  out  be- 
fore the  victual  was  got  in  for  all  the  Cramfeezers  in  Christen- 
dom, let  alane  the  Meams,  for  that  it  would  prejudice  the 
country.  And  in  the  mean  while  ye'll  no  hinder  Gilliewhackit 
to  take  the  small-pox.  There  was  not  the  doctor  in  Perth  or 
Stirling  would  look  near  the  poor  lad,  and  I  cannot  blame 
them ;  for  Donald  had  been  misguggled  by  ane  of  these  doctors 
about  Paris,  and  he  swore  he  would  fling  the  first  into  the  loch 
that  he  catched  beyond  the  Pass.  However,  some  cailliachs 
(that  is,  old  women),  that  were  about  Donald's  hand,  nursed 
Gilliewhackit  sae  weel,  that  between  the  free  open  air  in  the 
cove  and  the  fresh  whey,  deil  an'  he  did  not  recover  may  be  as 
weel  as  if  he  had  been  closed  in  a  glazed  chamber  and  a  bed 
with  curtains,  and  fed  with  red  wine  and  white  meat.  And 
Donald  was  sae  vexed  about  it,  that  when  he  was  stout  and 
wed,  he  even  sent  him  free  home,  and  said  he  would  be  pleased 
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with  onything  they  would  like  to  gie  him  for  the  plague  and 
trouble  which  he  had  about  Gilliewhackit  to  an  unkenn'd  de- 
gree. And  I  cannot  tell  you  precisely  how  they  5/)rted ;  but 
they  agreed  sae  right  that  Donald  was  invited  to  dance  at  the 
wedding  in  his  Highland  trews,  and  they  said  that  there  was 
never  sae  meikle  siller  clinked  in  his  purse  either  before  or 
since.  And  to  the  boot  of  all  that,  Gilliewhackit  said,  that,  be 
the  evidence  what  it  liked,  if  he  had  the  luck  to  be  on  Donald's 
inquest,  he  would  bring  him  in  guilty  of  nothing  whatever,  un- 
less it  were  wilful  arson,  or  murder  under  trust." 

With  such  bald  and  disjointed  chat  Evan  went  on  illustra- 
ting  the  existing  state  of  the  Highlands,  more  perhaps  to  the 
amusement  of  Waverley  than  that  of  our  readers.  At  length, 
after  having  marched  over  bank  and  brae,  moss  and  heather, 
Edward,  though  not  unacquainted  with  the  Scottish  liberality 
in  computing  distance,  began  to  think  that  Even's  five  miles 
were  nearly  doubled.  His  observation  on  the  large  measure 
which  the  Scottish  allowed  of  their  land,  in  comparison  to  the 
computation  of  their  money,  was  readily  answered  by  Evan, 
with  the  old  jest,  "The  de'il  take  them  wha  have  the  least  pint 
stoup."^ 

And  now  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and  a  sportsman 
was  seen,  with  his  dogs  and  attendant,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
glen.    "  Shough,"  said  Dugald  Mahony,  "  tat's  ta  Chief." 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Evan,  imperiously.  "  Do  you  think  he 
would  come  to  meet  a  Sassenach  duinhe-wassel,  in  such  a  way 
as  that  >  " 

But  as  they  approached  a  little  nearer,  he  said,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  mortification,  "  And  it  is  even  he  sure  enough,  and 
he  has  not  his  tail  on  after  all : — there  is  no  living  creature 
with  him  but  Galium  Beg." 

In  fact,  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  of  whom  a  Frenchman  might  have 
said,  as  truly  as  of  any  man  in  the  Highlands,  *  Qu'il  connoU 
bim  ses  gcns^  had  no  idea  of  raising  himself  in  the  eyes  of  an 
English  young  man  of  fortune,  by  appearing  with  a  retinue  of 
idle  Highlanders  disproportioned  to  the  occasion.  He  was 
well  aware  that  such  an  unnecessary  attendance  would  seem  to 
Edward  rather  ludicrous  than  respectable  ;  and  while  few  men 
were  more  attached  to  ideas  of  chieftainship  and  feudal  power, 
he  was,  for  that  very  reason,  cautious  of  exhibiting  external 
marks  of  dignity,  unless  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  when 
thej  were  most  likely  to  produce  an  imposing  effect.  There- 
fore, although,  had  he  been  to  receive  a  brother  chieftain,  he 
would  probably  have  been  attended  by  all  that  retinue  which 
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Evan  described  with  so  much  unction,  he  judged  it  more 
respectable  to  advance  to  meet  Waverley  with  a  single  attendant, 
a  veiy  handsome  Hi^and  boy,  who  carried  his  master's  shoot< 
ing-pouch  and  his  broadsword,  without  which  he  seldom  went 
abroad. 

When  Fergus  and  Waverley  met,  the  latter  was  struck  with 
the  peculiar  grace  and  dignity  of  the  chieftain's  figure.  Above 
the  middle  size,  and  finely  proportioned,  the  Highland  dress, 
idiich  he  wore  in  its  simplest  mode,  set  off  his  person  to  great 
advantage.  He  wore  the  trews  or  close  trowsers,  made  of  tar- 
tan, checked  scarlet  and  white ;  in  other  particulars,  his  dress 
strictiy  resembled  Evan's,  excepting  that  he  had  no  weapon 
save  a  dirk,  very  richly  mounted  with  silver.  His  page,  as  we 
have  said,  carried  his  claymore ;  and  the  fowling-piece,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  seemed  only  designed  for  sport.  He  had 
shot  in  the  course  of  his  walk  some  young  wild-ducks,  as,  though 
dosc-tinu  was  then  unknown,  the  broods  of  grouse  were  yet  too 
young  for  the  sportsman.  His  countenance  was  decidedly 
Scottish,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  northern  physiognomy, 
but  vet  had  so  little  of  its  harshness  and  exaggeration,  that  it 
would  have  been  pronounced  in  any  country  extremely  hand- 
some. The  martial  air  of  the  bonnet,  with  a  single  eagle's 
feather  as  a  distinction,  added  much  to  the  manly  appearance 
of  his  head,  which  was  besides  ornamented  with  a  far  more 
natural  and  graceful  cluster  of  close  black  curls  than  ever  were 
expose  to  sale  in  Bond  Street. 

An  air  of  openness  and  affability  increased  the  favorable 
impression  derived  from  this  handsome  and  dignified  exterior. 
Yet  a  skilful  physiognomist  would  have  been  less  satisfied  with 
the  countenance  on  the  second  than  on  the  first  view.  The 
eye-brow  and  upper  lip  bespoke  something  of  the  habit  of  per- 
emptory command  and  decisive  superiority.  Even  his  courtesy, 
though  open,  frank,  and  unconstrained,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
sense  of  personal  importance ;  and  upon  any  check  or  accidental 
excitation,  a  sudden,  though  transient  lour  of  the  eye,  showed 
a  hasty,  haughty,  and  vindictive  temper,  not  less  to  be  dreaded 
because  it  seemed  much  under  its  owner's  command.  In  short, 
the  countenance  of  the  chieftain  resembled  a  smiling  summer's 
day,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  we  are  made  sensible  by  certain, 
though  slight  signs,  that  it  may  thunder  and  lighten  before  the 
close  of  evening. 

It  was  not,  however,  upon  their  first  meeting  that  Edward 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  these  less  favorable  remarks. 
The  Chief  received  him  as  a  friend  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
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dine,  with  the  utmost  expression  of  kindness  and  obligation  for 
the  visit;  upbraided  him  gently  with  choosing  so  rude  an 
abode  as  he  had  done  the  night  before ;  and  entered  into  a 
lively  conversation  with  him  about  Donald  Bean's  housekeeping, 
but  without  the  least  hint  as  to  his  predatory  habits,  or  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  Waverley's  visit,  a  topic  which,  as  the 
Chief  did  not  introduce  it,  our  hero  also  avoided.  While  they 
walked  merrily  on  towards  the  house  of  Glennaquoich,  Evan, 
who  now  fell  respectfully  into  the  rear,  followed  with  Galium 
Beg  and  Dugald  Mahony. 

We  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
some  particulars  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor's  character  and  history, 
which  were  not  completely  known  to  Waverley  till  after  a  con- 
nection, which,  though  arising  from  a  circumstance  so  casual, 
had  for  a  length  of  time  the  deepest  influence  upon  his  char- 
acter, actions,  and  prospects.  But  this  being  an  important 
subject,  must  form  the  commencement  of  a  new  chapter. 


CHAPTER  NINETEENTH. 

THE  CHIEF  AND   HIS  MANSION. 

The  ingenious  licentiate  Francisco  de  Ubeda,  when  he 
commenced  his  history  of  La  Picara  Justina  Diez, — ^which,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  rare  books  of  Spanish  literature, 
—complained  of  his  pen  having  caught  up  a  hair,  and  forth- 
with begins,  with  more  eloquence  than  common  sense,  an  affec 
tionate  expostulation  with  that  useful  implement,  upbraiding  il 
with  being  the  quill  of  a  goose, — a  bird  inconstant  by  nature^ 
as  frequenting  the  three  elements  of  water,  earth,  and  air,  in 
differently,  and  being,  of  course,  "  to  one  thing  constant  never.'* 
Now  I  protest  to  thee,  gentle  reader,  that  I  entirely  dissent 
from  Francisco  de  Ubeda  in  this  matter,  and  hold  it  the  most 
useful  quality  of  my  pen,  that  it  can  speedily  change  from  grave 
to  gay,  and  from  description  and  dialogue  to  narrative  and 
character.  So  that  if  my  quill  display  no  other  properties  oi 
its  mother  goose  than  her  mutability,  truly  I  shall  be  well 
pleased  ;  and  I  conceive  that  you,  my  worthy  friend,  will  have 
no  occasion  for  discontent  From  the  jargon,  therefore,  of  the 
Highland  gillies,  I  pass  to  the  character  of  their  chief.    It  is 
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an  important  examination,  and  therefore  like  Dogberry,  we 
must  spare  no  wisdom. 

The  ancestor  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  about  three  centuries 
before,  had  set  up  a  claim  to  be  recognized  as  chief  of  the 
numerous  and  powerful  clan  to  which  he  belonged,  the  name 
of  which  it  b  unnecessary  to  mention.  Being  defeated  by  an 
opponent  who  had  more  justice,  or  at  least  more  force,  on  his 
side,  he  moved  southwarcfs,  with  tliose  who  adhered  to  him,  in 
quest  of  new  settlements,  like  a  second  i^neas.  The  state  of 
tiie  Perthshire  Highlands  favored  his  purpose.  A  great  Baron 
in  that  country  had  lately  become  traitor  to  the  crown ;  Ian, 
which  was  the  name  of  our  adventurer,  united  himself  with 
those  who  were  commissioned  by  the  King  to  chastise  him, 
and  did  such  good  service  that  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
property,  upon  which  he  and  his  posterity  afterwards  resided. 
He  followed  the  King  also  in  war  to  the  fertile  regions  of  Eng- 
land, where  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  so  actively  in  raising 
subsidies  among  the  boors  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
tiiat  upon  his  return  he  was  enabled  to  erect  a  stone  tower,  or 
fortalice,  so  much  admired  by  his  dependants  and  neighbors, 
that  he,  who  had  hitherto  been  called  Ian  Mac-Ivor,  or  John 
the  son  of  Ivor,  was  thereafter  distinguished,  both  in  song  and 
genealogy,  by  the  high  title  of  Ian  nan  Chaistd^  or  John  of  the 
Tower.  The  descendants  of  this  worthy  were  so  proud  of  him, 
that  the  reigning  chief  always  bore  the  patronymic  title  of  Vich 
Ian  Vohr,  /.  e,  the  son  of  John  the  Great ;  while  the  clan  at 
laige,  to  distinguish  them  from  that  from  which  they  had  se- 
ceded, were  denominated  Sliochd  nan  Ivory  the  race  of  Ivor. 

The  father  of  Fergus,  the  tenth  in  direct  descent  from  John 
of  the  Tower,  engaged  heart  and  hand  in  the  insurrection  of 
17 15,  and  was  forced  to  fly  to  France  after  the  attempt  of  that 
year  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts  had  proved  unsuccessful.  More 
fortunate  than  other  fugitives,  he  obtained  employment  in  the 
French  service,  and  married  a  lady  of  rank  in  that  kingdom, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Fergus  and  his  sister  Flora. 
The  Scottish  estate  had  been  forfeited  and  exposed  to  sale 
but  was  repurchased  for  a  small  price  in  the  name  of  the  young 
proprietor,  who  in  consequence  came  to  reside  upon  his  native 
domains.**  It  was  soon  perceived  that  he  possessed  a  char- 
acter of  uncommon  aucteness,  fire,  and  ambition,  which,  as  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  gradually  as- 
sumed a  mixed  and  peculiar  tone,  that  could  only  have  been 
acquired  Sixty  Years  Since. 

Had  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  lived  Sixty  Years  sooner  than  he 
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did,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  wanted  the  polished 
manner  and  knowledge  of  the  world  which  he  now  possessed  ; 
and  had  he  lived  Sixty  Years  later,  his  ambition  and  love  of 
rule  would  have  lacked  the  fuel  which  hb  situation  now  af- 
forded. He  was  indeed,  within  his  little  circle,  as  perfect  a 
politician  as  Castruccio  Castrucani  himself.  He  applied  him- 
self with  great  earnestness  to  appease  all  the  feuds  and  dissen- 
sions which  often  arose  among  other  clans  in  his  neighborhood, 
so  that  he  became  a  frequent  umpire  in  their  quarrels.  His 
own  patriarchal  power  he  strengthened  at  every  expense  which 
his  fortune  would  permit,  and  indeed  stretched  his  means  to 
the  uttermost  to  maintain  the  rude  and  plentiful  hospitality, 
which  was  the  most  valued  attribute  of  a  chieftain.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  crowded  his  estate  with  a  tenantry,  hardy  in- 
deed, and  fit  for  the  purposes  of  war,  but  greatly  outnumbering 
what  the  soil  was  calculated  to  maintain.  These  consisted 
chiefly  of  his  own  clan,  not  one  of  whom  he  suffered  to  quit  his 
lands  if  he  could  possibly  prevent  it.  But  he  maintained,  be- 
sides, many  adventurers  from  the  mother  sept,  who  deserted  a 
less  warlike,  though  more  wealthy  chief,  to  do  homage  to  Fer- 
gus Mac-Ivor.  Other  individuals,  too,  who  had  not  even  that 
apology,  were  nevertheless  received  into  his  allegiance,  which 
indeed  was  refused  to  none  who  were,  like  Poins,  proper  men 
of  their  hands,  and  were  willing  to  assume  the  name  of  Mac- 
Ivor. 

He  was  enabled  to  discipline  these  forces  from  having  ob- 
tained command  of  one  of  the  independent  companies,  raised 
by  government  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Highlands.  While 
in  this  capacity  he  acted  with  vigor  and  spirit,  and  preserved 
great  order  in  the  country  under  his  charge.  He  caused  his 
vassals  to  enter  by  rotation  into  his  company,  and  serve  for  a 
certain  space  of  time,  which  gave  them  all  in  turn  a  general 
notion  of  military  discipline.  In  his  campaigns  against  the 
banditti,  it  was  observed  that  he  assumed  and  exercised  to  the 
utmost  the  discretionary  power,  which,  while  the  law  had  no 
free  course  in  the  Highlands,  was  conceived  to  belong  to  the 
military  parties  who  were  called  in  to  support  it.  He  acted, 
for  example,  with  great  and  suspicious  lenity  to  those  free- 
booters who  made  restitution  on  his  summons,  and  offered  per- 
sonal submission  to  himself,  while  he  rigorously  pursued,  appre- 
hended, and  sacrificed  to  justice,  all  such  interlopers  as  dared 
to  despise  his  admonitions  or  commands.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  any  officers  of  justice,  military  parties,  or  others,  presumed 
to  pursue  thieves  or  marauders  through  his  territories^  and 
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without  applying  for  his  consent  and  concurrence,  nothing  was 
more  certain  than  that  they  would  meet  with  some  notable  foil 
or  defeat ;  upon  which  occasions  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  was  the  first 
to  condole  with  them,  and,  after  gently  blaming  their  rashness, 
never  failed  deeply  to  lament  the  lawless  state  of  the  country. 
These  lamentations  did  not  exclude  suspicion,  and  matters 
were  so  represented  to  government,  that  our  chieftain  was  de- 
prived of  his  military  command.** 

Whatever  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  felt  on  this  occasion,  he  had  the 
art  of  entirely  suppressing  every  appearance  of  discontent; 
but  in  a  short  time  the  neighboring  country  began  to  feel  bad 
effects  from  his  disgrace.  Donald  Bean  Lean,  and  others  of 
his  class,  whose  depredations  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
other  districts,  appeared  from  thenceforward  to  have  made  a 
settlement  on  this  devoted  border ;  and  their  ravages  were  car- 
ried on  with  little  opposition,  as  the  Lowland  gentry  were  chiefly 
Jacobites,  and  disarmed.  This  forced  many  of  the  inhabitants 
into  contracts  of  black-mail  with  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  which  not 
only  established  him  their  protector,  and  gave  him  great  weight 
in  all  their  consultations,  but  moreover  supplied  funds  for  the 
waste  of  his  feudal  hospitality,  which  the  discontinuance  of  his 
pay  might  have  otherwbe  essentially  diminished. 

In  following  this  course  of  conduct,  Fergus  had  a  farther 
object  than  merely  being  the  great  man  of  his  neighborhood, 
and  ruling  despotically  over  a  small  clan.  From  his  infancy 
upward,  he  had  devoted  hinlself  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family,  and  had  persuaded  himself,  not  only  that  their  restora- 
tion to  the  crown  of  Britain  would  be  speedy,  but  that  those 
who  assisted  them  would  be  raised  to  honor  and  rank.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  he  labored  to  reconcile  the  Highlanders 
among  themselves,  and  augmented  his  own  force  to  the  utmosti 
to  be  prepared  for  the  first  favorable  opportunity  of  rising. 
With  this  purpose  also  he  conciliated  the  favor  of  such  Low- 
land eentlemen  in  the  vicinity  as  were  friends  to  the  good  cause ; 
and  ror  the  same  reason,  having  incautiously  quarrelled  with 
Mr.  Bradwardine,  who,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities,  was 
much  respected  in  the  country,  he  took  advantage  of  the  foray 
of  Donald  Bean  Lean  to  solder  up  the  dispute  in  the  manner 
we  have  mentioned.  Some  indeed  surmised  that  he  caused  the 
enterprize  to  be  suggested  to  Donald,  oni^urpose  to  pave  the 
way  to  a  reconciliation,  which,  supposing  that  to  be  the  case, 
cost  the  Laird  of  Bradwardine  two  good  milch  cows.  This 
zeal  in  their  behalf  the  house  of  Stuart  repaid  with  a  consider- 
able share  of  their  confidence,  an  occasional  supply  of  louis 
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d'or,  abundance  of  fair  words,  and  a  parchment  with  a  huge 
waxen  seal  appended,  purporting  to  be  an  earl's  patei;t,  granted 
by  no  less  a  person  than  James  the  Third  King  of  England, 
and  Eighth  King  of  Scotland,  to  his  right  feal,  trusty,  and  well- 
beloved  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  and  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

With  this  future  coronet  glittering  before  his  eyes,  Fergus 
plunged  deeply  into  the  correspondence  and  plots  of  that  un- 
happy period  ;  and,  like  all  such  active  agents,  easily  recon- 
ciled his  conscience  to  going  certain  lengths  in  the  service  of 
his  party,  from  which  honor  and  pride  would  have  deterred  him, 
had  his  sole  object  been  the  direct  advancement  of  his  own 
personal  interest.  With  this  insight  into  a  bold,  ambitious,  and 
ardent,  yet  artful  and  politic  character,  we  resume  the  broken 
thread  of  our  narrative. 

The  Chief  and  his  guest  had  by  this  time  reached  the  house 
of  Glennaquoich,  which  consisted  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  man- 
sion, a  high  rude-looking  square  tower,  with  the  addition  of  a 
lofted  house,  that  is,  a  building  of  two  stories,  constructed  by 
Fergus's  grandfather  when  he  returned  from  that  memorable 
expedition,  well  remembered  by  the  western  shires,  under  the 
name  of  the  Highland  Host.  Upon  occasion  of  this  crusade 
against  the  Ayrshire  whigs  and  covenanters,  the  Vich  Ian 
Vohr  of  the  time  had  probably  been  as  successful  as  his  prede- 
cessor was  in  harrying  Northumberland,  and  therefore  left  to 
his  posterity  a  rival  edifice,  as  a  monument  of  his  magnificence. 

Around  the  house,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  a  narrow  Highland  valley,  there  appeared  none  of  that  at- 
tention to  convenience,  far  less  to  ornament  and  decoration, 
which  usually  surrounds  a  gentleman's  habitation.  An  inclosure 
or  two,  divided  by  dry-stone  walls,  were  the  only  part  of  the 
domain  that  was  fenced ;  as  to  the  rest,  the  narrow  slips  of 
level  ground  which  lay  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  exhibited  a 
scanty  crop  of  barley,  liable  to  constant  depredations  from  the 
herds  of  wild  ponies  and  black  cattle  that  grazed  upon  the  ad- 
jacent hills.  These  ever  and  anon  made  an  incursion  upon  the 
arable  ground,  which  was  repelled  by  the  loud,  uncouth,  and 
dissonant  shouts  of  half  a  dozen  Highland  swains,  all  running 
as  if  they  had  been  mad,  and  every  one  hallooing  a  half-starved 
dog  to  the  rescue  #  the  forage.  At  a  little  distance  up  the 
glen  was  a  small  and  stunted  wood  of  birch ;  the  hills  were 
high  and  heathy,  but  without  any  variety  of  surface  ;  so  that 
the  whole  view  was  wild  and  desolate,  rather  than  grand  and 
soUtaiy.    Yet  such  as  it  was,  no  genuine  descendant  of  Ian 
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nan  Chaistel  would  have  changed  the  domain  for  Stow  or 
Blenheim. 

There  was  a  sight,  however,  before  the  gate,  which  perhaps 
would  have  afforded  th^  first  owner  of  Blenheim  more  pleasure 
than  the  finest  view  in  the  domain  assigned  to  him  by  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country.  This  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  High- 
landers, in  complete  dress  and  arms ;  at  sight  of  whom  3ic 
chieftain  apologized  to  Waverley  in  a  sort  of  negligent  manner. 
"  He  had  forgot,"  he  said,  "  that  he  had  ordered  a  few  of  his 
clan  out,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  they  were  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  protect  the  country,  and  prevent  such  accidents  as, 
he  was  sorry  to  learn,  had  befallen  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine. 
Before  they  were  dismissed,  perhaps  Captain  Waverley  might 
choose  to  see  them  go  through  a  part  of  their  exercise." 

Edward  assented,  and  the  men  executed  with  agility  and 
precision  some  of  the  ordinary  military  movements.  They 
then  practiced  individually  at  a  mark,  and  showed  extraordinary 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  pistol  and  firelock.  They 
took  aim  standing,  sitting,  leaning,  or  lying  prostrate,  as  they 
were  commanded,  and  always  with  effect  upon  the  target. 
Next,  they  paired  off  for  the  broadsword  exercise  ;  and,  having 
manifested  their  individual  skill  and  dexterity,  united  in  two  bod* 
ies,  and  exhibited  a  sort  of  mock  encounter,  in  which  the  charge, 
the  rally,  the  flight,  the  pursuit,  and  all  the  current  of  a  heady 
fight,  were  exhibited  to  the  sound  of  the  great  war  bagpipe. 

On  a  signal  made  by  the  Chief,  the  skirmish  was  ended. 
Matches  were  then  made  for  running,  wrestling,  leaping,  pitch-* 
mg  the  bar,  and  other  sports,  in  which  this  feudal  militia  dis^ 
played  incredible  swiftness,  strength,  and  agilitv ;  and  accom- 
plished the  purpose  which  their  chieftain  had  at  heart,  by 
impressing  on  Waverley  no  light  sense  of  their  merit  as  soldiers, 
and  of  the  power  of  him  who  commanded  them  by  his  nod.** 

"  And  what  number  of  such  gallant  fellows  have  the  hap* 
piness  to  call  you  leader  ? "  asked  Waverley. 

**  In  a  good  cause,  and  under  a  chieftain  whom  they  loved, 
the  race  of  Ivor  have  seldom  taken  the  field  under  five  hundred 
claymores.  But  you  are  aware,  Captain  Waverley,  that  the 
disarming  act,  passed  about  twenty  years  ago,  prevents  their 
being  in  the  complete  state  of  preparation,  as  in  former  times ; 
and  I  keep  no  more  of  my  clan  under  arms  than  may  defend 
my  own  or  my  friends'  property,  when  the  country  is  troubled 
with  such  men  as  your  last  night's  landlord  ;  and  government, 
which  has  removed  other  means  of  defence,  must  connive  at 
oar  protecting  ourselves." 
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"  But  with  your  force  yoil  might  soon  destroy,  or  put  down, 
iuch  gangs  as  that  of  Donald  Bean  Lean." 

"  Yes,  doubtless ;  and  my  reward  would  be  a  summons  to 
deliver  up  to  General  Blakeney,  at  Stirling,  the  few  broed* 
swords  they  have  left  us :  there  were  little  policy  in  that,  me- 
thinks. — But  come,  Captain,  the  sound  of  the  pipes  informs  me 
that  dinner  is  prepared — Let  me  have  the  honor  to  show  you 
into  my  rude  mansion." 


CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 

A   HIGHLAND    FEAST. 


Ere  Waverley  entered  the  banquetting-hall,  he  was  offered 
the  patriarchal  refreshment  of  a  bath  for  the  feet,  which  the 
sultnr  weather,  and  the  morasses  he  had  traversed,  rendered 
highly  acceptable.  He  was  not  indeed  so  luxuriously  attend- 
ed upon  this  occasion,  as  the  heroic  travellers  in  the  Odyssey  ; 
the  task  of  ablution  and  abstersion  being  performed,  not  by  a 
beautiful  damsel,  trained 

To  chafe  the  ^Inb,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil, 

but  by  a  smoke^lried  skinny  old  Highland  womsui,  who  did 
not  seem  to  think  herself  much  honoured  by  the  duty  imposed 
upon  her,  but  muttered  between  her  teeth,  "  Our  fathers'  herds 
did  not  feed  so  near  together,  that  I  should  do  you  this  ser- 
vice." A  small  donation,  however,  amply  reconciled  this  an- 
cient handmaiden  to  the  supposed  degradation ;  and,  as  Edward 
proceeded  to  the  hall,  she  gave  him  her  blessing,  in  the  Gaelic 
proverb,  "  May  the  open  hand  be  filled  the  fullest." 

The  hall,  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared,  occupied  the 
first  story  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  original  erection,  and  a  huge 
oaken  table  extended  through  its  whole  length.  The  apparatua 
for  dinner  was  simple,  even  to  rudeness,  and  the  company  nu- 
merous, even  to  crowding.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  the 
Chief  himself,  with  Edward,  and  two  or  three  Highland  visir 
tors  of  neighboring  clans ;  the  elders  of  his  own  tribe,  wad- 
setters and  tacksmen,  as  they  were  called,  who  occupied  por- 
tions of  his  estate  as  mortgagers  or  lessees,  sat  next  in  rank  ; 
beneath  them,  their  sons  and  nephews,  and  foster-brethren .; 
then  the  officers  of  the  Chief's  household*  according  to  tbeif 
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Older ;  and,  lowest  of  all,  the  tenants  who  actually  cultivated 
rfie  ground.  Even  beyond  this  long  perspective,  Edward  might 
see  upon  the  green,  to  which  a  huge  pair  of  folding  doors 
opened,  a  multitude  of  Highlanders  of  a  yet  inferior  description, 
who,  nevertheless,  were  considered  as  guests,  and  had  their 
share  both  of  the  countenance  of  the  entertainer,  and  of  the 
cheer  of  the  day.  In  the  distance,  and  fluctuating  round  this 
extreme  verge  of  the  banquet,  was  a  changeful  group  of 
women,  ragged  boys  and  girls,  beggars,  young  and  old,  large 
grayhounds,  and  terriers,  and  pointers,  and  curs  of  low  degree ; 
all  of  whom  took  some  interest,  more  or  less  immediate,  in  the 
main  action  of  the  piece. 

This  hospitality,  apparently  unbounded,  bad  yet  its  line  of 
economy.  Some  pains  had  been  bestowed  in  dressing  the 
dishes  of  fish,  game,  &c.,  which  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  and  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  English  stranger. 
Lower  down  stood  immense  clumsy  joints  of  mutton  and  beef, 
which,  but  for  the  absence  of  pork,  abhorred  in  the  Highlands, 
resembled  the  rude  festivity  of  the  banquet  of  Penelope's 
suitors.  But  the  central  dish  was  a  yearling  lamb,  called  ^^  a 
hog  in  harst,"  roasted  whole.  It  was  set  upon  its  legs,  with  a 
bunch  of  parsley  in  its  mouth,  and  was  probably  exhibited  in 
that  form  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  cook,  who  piqued  himself 
more  on  the  plenty  than  the  elegance  of  his  master's  table. 
The  sides  of  this  poor  animal  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
clansmen,  some  with  dirks,  others  with  the  knives  which  were 
Usually  in  the  same  sheath  with  the  dagger,  so  that  it  was  soon 
rendered  a  mangled  and  rueful  spectacle*  Lower  down  stilly 
the  victuals  seemed  of  yet  coarser  quality,  though  sufficiently 
abundant.  Broth,  onions,  cheese,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
feast,  regaled  the  sons  of  Ivor  who  feasted  in  the  open  air. 

The  liquor  was  supplied  in  the  same  proportion,  and  under 
similar  regulations.  Excellent  claret  and  champagne  were 
liberally  distributed  among  the  Chief's  immediate  neighbors  \ 
whiskey,  plain  or  diluted,  and  strong  beer,  refreshed  those  who 
sat  near  the  lower  end.  Nor  did  this  inequality  of  distribution 
appear  to  give  the  least  offence.  Every  one  present  under- 
stood that  his  taste  was  to  be  formed  according  to  the  rank 
which  he  held  at  table ;  and  consequently  the  tacksmen  and 
their  dependants  always  professed  the  wine  was  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs,  and  called,  apparently  out  of  choice,  for  the 
hquor  which  was  assigned  to  them  from  economy.  The  bag^ 
pipers,  three  in  number,  screamed,  during  the  whole  time  of 
dinnery  a  treu^endous  war-tune  ;  and  the  echoing  of  the  vaulted 
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roofy  and  clang  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  produced  such  a  Babd 
of  noises,  that  Waverley  dreaded  his  ears  would  never  recover 
it.  Mac-Ivor,  indeed,  apologized  for  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  so  large  a  party,  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  his  situation, 
on  whicii  unlimited  hospitality  was  imposed  as  a  paramount 
duty.  "  These  stout  idle  kinsmen  of  mine,"  he  said,  "  account 
my  estate  as  held  in  trust  for  their  support ;  and  I  must  find 
them  beef  and  ale,  while  the  rogues  will  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves but  practice  the  broadsword,  or  wander  about  the  hills 
shooting,  fishing,  hunting,  drinking,  and  making  love  to  the 
lasses  of  the  strath.  But  what  can  I  do.  Captain  Waverley  ? 
everything  will  keep  after  its  kind,  whether  it  be  a  hawk  or  a 
Highlander."  Edward  made  the  expected  answer,  in  a  com- 
pliment upon  his  possessing  so  many  bold  and  attached  fol- 
lowers. 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  the  Chief,  "  were  I  disposed,  like  my 
father,  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  getting  one  blow  on  the 
head,  or  two  on  the  neck,  I  believe  the  loons  would  stand  by 
me.  But  who  thinks  of  that  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
maxim  is, — ^  Better  an  old  woman  with  a  purse  in  her  hand, 
than  three  men  with  belted  brands  ? '  "  Then,  turning  to  the 
company,  he  proposed  the  "  Health  of  Captain  Waverley,  a 
worthy  friend  of  his  kind  neighbor  and  ally,  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine." 

"  He  is  welcome  hither,"  said  one  of  the  elders,  "  if  h« 
come  from  Cosmo  Com)me  Bradwardine." 

''  I  say  nay  to  that,"  said  an  old  man,  who  apparently  did 
not  mean  to  pledge  the  toast ;  '*  I  say  nay  to  that ; — while  there 
is  a  green  leaf  in  the  forest,  there  will  be  fraud  in  a  Comyne.'* 

"  There  is  nothing  but  honor  in  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine," 
answered  another  ancient ;  ''  and  the  guest  that  comes  hither 
from  him  should  be  welcome,  though  he  came  with  blood  on  his 
hand,  unless  it  were  blood  of  the  race  of  Ivor." 

The  old  man,  whose  cup  remained  full,  replied,  "  There 
has  been  blood  enough  of  the  race  of  Ivor  on  the  hand  of 
Bradwardine." 

"  Ah  I  Ballenkeiroch,"  replied  the  first,  "  you  think  rather 
>f  the  flash  of  the  carbine  at  the  Mains  of  Tully-Veolan,  than 
ihe  glance  of  the  sword  that  fought  for  the  cause  at  Preston." 

"  And  well  I  may,"  answered  Ballenkeiroch  ;  "  the  flash  of 
the  gun  cost  me  a  fair-haired  son,  and  the  glance  of  the  sword 
has  done  but  little  for  King  James." 

The  Chieftain,  in  two  words  of  French,  explained  to  Wave*- 
ley«  that  the  Baron  had  shot  thb  old  man's  scm  in  a  fray  neai 
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Tully-Veolan  about  seven  years  before ;  and  then  hastened  to 
remove  Ballenkeiroch's  prejudice,  by  informing  him  that  Waver 
ley  was  an  Englishman  unconnected  by  birth  or  alliance  with 
the  family  of  Bradwardine ;  upon  which  the  old  gentleman 
raised  the  hitherto-untasted  cup,  and  courteously  drank  to  his 
health.  This  ceremony  being  requited  in  kind,  the  Chieftain 
made  a  signal  for  the  pipes  to  cease,  and  said,  aloud,  "  Where 
b  the  song  hidden,  my  friends,  that  Mac-Murrough  cannot 
find  it  ?  " 

Mac-Murrough,  the  family  hhairdh^  an  aged  man,  imme* 
diately  took  the  hint,  and  began  to  chant,  with  low  and  rapid 
utterance,  a  profusion  of  Celtic  verses,  which  were  received  by 
the  audience  with  all  the  applause  of  enthusiasm.  As  he  aa« 
▼anced  in  his  declamation,  his  ardor  seemed  to  increase.  He 
had  at  first  spoken  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  he  now 
cast  them  around  as  if  beseeching,  and  anon  as  if  commanding, 
attention,  and  his  tones  rose  into  wild  and  impassioned  notes, 
accompanied  with  appropriate  gestures.  He  seemed  to  £d< 
ward,  who  attended  to  him  with  much  interest,  to  recite  many 
proper  names,  to  lament  the  dead,  to  apostrophize  the  absent, 
to  exhort,  and  entreat,  and  animate  those  who  were  present. 
Waverley  thought  he  even  discerned  his  own  name,  and  was 
convinced  his  conjecture  was  right,  from  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
pany being  at  that  moment  turned  towards  him  simultaneously. 
The  ardor  of  the  poet  appeared  to  communicate  itself  to  the 
audience.  Their  wild  and  sun-burnt  countenances  assumed 
a  fiercer  and  more  animated  expression;  all  bent  forward 
towards  the  reciter,  many  sprung  up  and  waved  their  arms  in 
ccstacy,  and  some  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  When  the 
song  ceased,  there  was  a  deep  pause,  while  the  aroused  feelings 
of  the  poet  and  of  the  hearers  gradually  subsided  into  their 
usual  channel. 

The  Chieftain,  who,  during  this  scene,  had  appeared  rather 
to  watch  the  emotions  which  were  excited,  than  to  partake 
their  high  tone  of  enthusiasm,  filled  with  claret  a  small  silver 
cup  which  stood  by  him.  "  Give  this,"  he  said  to  an  attendant, 
"  to  Mac-Murrough  nan  Fonn  (/.  e,  of  the  songs),  and  when  he 
has  drank  the  juice  bid  him  keep,  for  the  sake  of  Vich  Ian 
Vohr,  the  shell  of  the  gourd  which  contained  it."  The  gift 
was  received  by  Mac-Murrough  with  profound  gratitude ;  ho 
drank  the  wine,  and,  kissing  the  cup,  shrouded  it  with  rever^ 
ence  in  the  plaid  which  was  folded  on  his  bosom.  He  then 
burst  forth  into  what  Edward  justly  supposed  to  be  an  extem' 
poraneous  effusion  of  thanks,  and  praises  of  his  chief.    It  was 
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received  with  applause,  but  did  not  produce  the  effect  of  hfe 
first  poem.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  clan  regarded 
the  generosity  of  their  chieftain  with  high  approbation.  Maiiy 
approved  Gaelic  toasts  were  then  proposed,  of  some  of  which 
the  Chieftain  gave  his  guest  the  following  versions  : — * 

"  To  him  that  will  not  turn  his  back  on  friend  or  foe." 
"  To  him  that  never  forsook  a  comrade."  "  To  him  that  never 
bought  or  sold  justice."  "  Hospitality  to  the  exile,  and  broken 
bones  to  the  tyrant."  "The  lads  with  the  kilts."  "High- 
landers, shoulder  to  shoulder,** — with  many  other  pithy  senti- 
ments of  the  like  nature. 

Edward  was  particularly  solicitous  to  know  the  meaning  of 
that  song  which  appeared  to  produce  such  effect  upon  the  pas* 
sions  of  the  company,  and  hinted  his  curiosity  to  his  host. 
"  As  I  observe,"  said  the  Chieftain,  "  that  you  have  passed 
the  bottle  during  the  last  three  rounds,  I  was  about  to  propose 
to  you  to  retire  to  my  sister's  tea-table,  who  can  explain  these 
things  to  you  better  than  I  can.  Although  I  cannot  sdxit  my 
clan  in  the  usual  current  of  their  festivity,  yet  I  neither  am 
addicted  myself  to  exceed  in  its  amount,  nor  do  I,"  added  he, 
smiling,  "  keep  a  Bear  to  devour  the  intellects  of  such  as  can 
make  good  use  of  them." 

Edward  readily  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  the  Chief- 
tain, saying  a  few  words  to  those  around  him,  left  the  table, 
followed  by  Waverley.  As  the  door  closed  behind  them,  Ed- 
ward heard  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  health  invoked  with  a  wild  and 
animated  cheer,  that  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  guests, 
and  the  depth  of  their  devotion  to  his  service. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIRST. 

THE   chieftain's   SISTER. 

The  drawing-room  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor  was  furnished  in  the 
plainest  and  most  simple  manner ;  for  at  Glennaquoich  every 
other  sort  of  expenditure  was  retrenched  as  much  as  possible, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining,  in  its  full  dignity,  the  hospitality 
of  the  Chieftain,  and  retaining  and  multiplying  the  number  erf 
his  dependants  and  adherents.  But  there  was  no  appearance 
of  this  parsimony  in  the  drssd  of  the  lady  herself,  which  was  ii| 
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texture  el^ant,  and  even  rich,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  'v^hich 
partook  partly  of  the  Parisian  fashion  and  partly  of  the  more 
simple  dress  of  the  Highlands,  blended  together  with  great 
taste.  Her  hair  was  not  disfigured  by  the  art  of  the  friseur, 
but  fell  in  jetty  ringlets  on  her  neck,  confined  only  by  a  circlet, 
richly  set  with  diamonds.  This  peculiarity  she  adopted  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  Highland  prejudices,  which  could  not  endure 
that  a  woman's  head  should  be  covered  before  wedlock. 

Flora  Mac-Ivor  bore  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  her 
^)rother  Fergus ;  so  much  so,  that  they  might  have  played 
Viola  and  Sebastian  with  the  same  exquisite  effect  produced  by 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  and  her  brother,  Mr. 
William  Murray,  in  these  characters.  They  had  the  same 
antique  and  regitlar  correctness  of  profile ;  the  same  dark  eyes, 
eyelashes,  and  eyebrows ;  the  same  clearness  of  complexion, 
excepting  that  Fergus's  was  embrowned  by  exercise,  and  Flora's 
possessed  the  utmost  feminine  delicacy.  But  the  haughty,  and 
somewhat  stem  regularity  of  Fergus's  features  was  beautifully 
softened  in  those  of  Flora.  Their  voices  were  also  similar  in 
tone,  though  differing  in  the  key.  That  of  Fergus,  especially 
while  bsuing  orders  to  his  followers  during  their  military  exer* 
cise,  reminded  Edward  of  a  favorite  passage  in  the  description 
of  Emetrius : 

-  whose  voice  was  heard  around, 


Loud  as  a  tnunpet  with  a  silver  sauBd. 

That  of  Flora,  on  the  contrary,  was  soft  and  sweet,  "an  exceU 
lent  thing  in  woman ; "  yet  in  urging  any  favorite  topic,  which 
she  often  pursued  with  natural  eloquence,  it  possessed  as  well 
the  tones  which  impress  awe  and  conviction,  as  those  of  per* 
suasive  insinuation.  The  eager  glance  of  the  keen  black  eye, 
which,  in  the  Chieftain,  seemed  impatient  even  of  the  material 
obstacles  it  encountered,  had,  in  his  sister,  acquired  a  gentle 
pensiveness.  His  looks  seemed  to  seek  glory,  power,  all  that 
could  exalt  him  above  others  in  the  race  of  humanity ;  while 
tliose  of  his  sister,  as  if  she  were  already  conscious  of  menta{ 
superiority,  seemed  to  pity,  rather  than  envy,  those  who  were 
struggling  for  any  farther  distinction.  Her  sentiments  corres* 
ponded  with  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  Early  educa- 
tion had  impressed  upon  her  mind,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
Chieftain,  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  the  exiled  family  of 
Stuart.  She  believed  it  the  duty  of  her  brother,  of  his  clan,  of 
every  man  in  Britain,  at  whatever  personal  hazard,  to  contri- 
tmte  to  that  restoration  which  the  partisans  of  the  Chevalier  d« 
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St  (George  had  not  ceased  to  hope  for.  For  this  she  was  pre- 
pared to  do  all,  to  suffer  all,  to  sacrifice  all.  But  her  loyalty, 
as  it  exceeded  her  brother's  in  fanaticism,  excelled  it  also  in 
purity.  Accustomed  to  petty  intrigue,  and  necessarily  involved 
in  a  thousand  paltry  and  selfish  discussions,  ambitious  also  by 
nature,  his  political  faith  was  tinctured  at  least,  if  not  tainted, 
by  the  views  of  interest  and  advancement  so  easily  combined 
with  it ;  and  at  the  moment  he  should  unsheath  his  cla)rmore, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  would  be  most  with  the 
view  of  making  James  Stuart  a  king,  or  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  an 
earl.  This  indeed,  was  a  mixture  of  feeling  which  he  did  not 
avow  even  to  himself,  but  it  existed,  nevertheless,  in  a  powerful 
degree. 

In  Flora's  bosom,  on  the  contrary,  the  zeal  of  loyalty  burnt 
pure  and  unmixed  with  any  selfish  feeling ;  she  would  have  as 
soon  made  religion  the  mask  of  ambitious  and  interested  views, 
as  have  shrouded  them  under  the  opinions  which  she  had  been 
taught  to  think  patriotism.  Such  instances  of  devotion  were 
not  uncommon  among  the  followers  of  the  unhappy  race  of 
Stuart,  of  which  many  memorable  proofs  will  recur  to  the  mind 
of  most  of  my  readers.  But  peculiar  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St,  George  and  his  princess  to  the  parents  of 
Fergus  and  his  sister,  and  to  themselves,  when  orphans,  had 
rivetted  their  faith.  Fergus,  upon  the  death  of  his  parents,  had 
been  for  some  time  a  page  of  honor  in  the  train  of  the  Cheva- 
lier's lady,  and,  from  his  beauty  and  sprightly  temper,  was  uni- 
formly treated  by  her  with  the  utmost  distinction.  This  was 
also  extended  to  Flora,  who  was  maintained  for  some  time  at  a 
convent  of  the  first  order,  at  the  princess's  expense,  and  removed 
from  thence  into  her  own  family,  where  she  spent  nearly  two 
years.  Both  brother  and  sister  retained  the  deepest  and  most 
grateful  sense  of  her  kindness. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  the  leading  principle  of  Flora's 
character,  I  may  dismiss  the  rest  more  slightly.  She  was  highly 
accomplished,  and  had  acquired  those  elegant  manners  to  be 
expected  from  one  who,  in  early  youth,  had  been  the  companion 
of  a  princess  ;  yet  she  had  not  learned  to  substitute  the  gloss 
of  politeness  for  the  reality  of  feeling.  When  settled  in  the 
lonely  regions  of  Glennaquoich,  she  found  that  her  resources  in 
French,  English,  and  Italian  literature,  were  likely  to  be  few 
and  interrupted ;  and,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacant  time,  she 
bestowed  a  part  of  it  upon  the  music  and  poetical  traditions  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  began  really  to  feel  the  pleasure  in  the 
pursuit,  which  her  brother,  whose  perceptions  of  literary  merit 
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ijere  more  blunt,  rather  aflFected  for  the  sake  of  popularity  than 
actually  experienced.  Her  resolution  was  strengthened  in 
these  researches,  by  the  extreme  delight  which  her  inquiries 
seemed  to  afford  those  to  whom  she  resorted  for  information. 

Her  love  of  her  clan,  an  attachment  which  was  almost  hered* 
itary  in  her  bosom,  was,  like  her  loyalty,  a  more  pure  passion 
than  that  of  her  brother.  He  was  too  thorough  %  politician,  re* 
garded  his  patriarchal  influence  too  much  as  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing his  own  aggrandizement,  that  we  should  term  him 
the  model  of  a  Highland  Chieftain.  Flora  felt  the  same  anx- 
iety for  cherishing  and  extending  their  patriarchal  sway,  but  it 
was  with  the  generous  desire  of  vindicating  from  poverty,  or  at 
least  from  want  and  foreign  oppression,  those  whom  her  brother 
was  by  birth,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time  and  country, 
entitled  to  govern.  The  savings  of  her  income,  for  she  had  a 
small  pension  from  the  Princess  Sobieski,  were  dedicated,  not 
to  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  peasantry,  for  that  was  a  word 
which  they  neither  knew  nor  apparently  wished  to  know,  but  to 
relieve  their  absolute  necessities,  when  in  sickness  or  extreme 
old  age.  At  every  other  period,  they  rather  toiled  to  procure 
something  which  they  might  share  with  the  Chief,  as  a  proof  of 
their  attachment,  than  expected  other  assistance  from  him  save 
what  was  afforded  by  the  rude  hospitality  of  his  castle,  and  the 
general  division  and  subdivison  of  his  estate  among  them.  Flora 
was  so  much  beloved  by  them,  that  when  Mac-Murrough  com- 
posed a  song,  in  which  he  enumerated  all  the  principal  beauties 
of  the  districts  and  intimated  her  superiority  by  concluding,  that 
**the  fairest  apple  hung  on  the  highest  bough,"  he  received,  in 
donatives  from  the  individuals  of  the  clan,  more  seed-barley 
than  would  have  sowed  his  Highland  Parnassus,  the  Bar^s 
crofts  as  it  was  called,  ten  times  over. 

From  situation,  as  well  as  choice.  Miss  MacJ-Ivor's  society 
was  extremely  limited.  Her  most  intimate  friend  had  been 
Rose  Bradwardine,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached ;  and  when 
seen  together,  they  would  have  afforded  an  artist  two  admirable 
subjects  for  the  gay  and  the  melancholy  muse.  Indeed  Rose 
was  so  tenderly  watched  by  her  father,  and  her  circle  of  wishes 
was  so  limited,  that  none  arose  but  what  he  was  willing  to 
gratify,  and  scarcely  any  which  did  not  come  within  the  compass 
of  hb  power.  With  Flora  it  was  otherwise.  While  almost  a 
girl,  she  had  undergone  the  most  complete  change  of  scene, 
from  gayety  and  splendor  to  absolute  solitude  and  comparative 
poverty ;  and  the  ideas  and  wishes  which  she  chiefly  fostered, 
fespected  great  national  events,  and  changes  not  to  be  brouht 
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round  without  both  hazard  and  Uoodshed,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  thought  of  with  levity.  Her  manner  consequently  was  grave, 
though  she  readily  contributed  her  talents  to  the  amusement  of 
society,  and  stood  very  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  old  Baron, 
who  used  to  sing  along  with  her  such  French  duets  of  Lindor 
and  Cloris,  &c.,  as  were  in  fashion  about  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  old  Louis  1^  Grand. 

It  was  generally  believed,  though  no  one  durst  have  hinted 
It  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  that  Flora's  entreaties  had  no 
small  share  in  allaying  the  wrath  of  Fergus  upon  occasion  of 
their  quarrel  She  took  her  brother  on  the  assailable  side,  by 
dwelling  first  upon  the  Baron's  age,  and  then  representing  th« 
injury  which  the  cause  might  sustain,  and  the  damage  which 
must  arise  to  his  own  character  in  point  of  prudence,  so  nece^ 
lary  to  apolitical  agent,  if  he  persisted  in  carrying  it  to  extren> 
ity.  Otherwise  it  is  probable  it  would  have  terminated  in  a 
duel,  both  because  the  Baron  had  on  a  former  occasion  shed 
blood  of  the  clan,  though  the  matter  had  been  timely  accommo- 
dated, and  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  for  address  at  his 
weapon,  which  Fergus  almost  condescended  to  envy.  For  the 
same  reason  she  had  urged  their  reconciliation,  which  the  Chief- 
tain  the  more  readily  agreed  to,  as  it  favored  some  ulterior  pro- 
jects of  hb  own. 

To  this  young  lady,  now  presiding  at  the  female  empire  of 
the  tea-table,  Fergus  introduced  Captain  Waverley,  whom  she 
received  with  the  usual  forms  of  politeness. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SECOND. 

HIGHLAND  MINSTRELSY* 

When  the  first  salutations  had  passed,  Fergus  said  to  his 
sister,  "  My  dear  Flora,  before  I  return  to  the  barbarous  ritual 
of  our  forefathers,  I  must  tell  you  that  Captain  Waverley  is  a 
worshipper  of  the  Celtic  muse,  not  the  less  so  perhaps  that  he 
does  not  understand  a  word  of  her  language.  I  have  told  him 
you  are  eminent  as  a  translator  of  Highland  poetry,  and  that 
Mac-Murrough  admires  your  version  of  his  songs  upon  the 
^ame  principle  that  Captain  Waverley  admires  the  original,— 
l>ecause  he  does  not  comprehend  thenu    Will  you  have  the 
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l^oodoess  to  read  or  recite  to  our  guest  in  English,  iht  extraor* 
dinary  string  of  names  which  Mac-Murrough  has  tacked  to- 
gether in  Gaelic  ? — My  life  to  a  moor-fowl's  feather,  you  are 
provided  with  a  version  ;  for  I  know  you  are  in  all  the  bard's 
(x>uociIs,  and  acquainted  with  his  songs  long  b^ore  he  rehearse^ 
them  in  the  hall" 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Fergus  ?  You  know  how  little  these 
▼erses  can  possibly  interest  an  English  stranger,  even  if  I  could 
translate  them  as  you  pretend." 

"  Not  less  than  they  interest  me,  lady  fair.  To-day  your 
joint  composition,  for  I  insist  you  had  a  share  in  it,  has  cost 
jne  the  last  silver  cup  in  the  castle^  and  I  suppose  will  cost  me 
something  else  next  time  I  hold  cour  pUniire^  if  the  muse  de- 
scends on  MaC'Mijinroughi  lor  you  know  our  proverb,^ — When 
the  hand  of  the  chief  ceases  to  bestow,  the  breath  of  the  bard 
b  frozen  in  the  utterance^^-Well,  I  would  it  were  even  so : 
there  are  three  things  that  are  useless  to  a  modern  Highlander, 
—a  sword  which  he  must  not  draw,'— a  bard  to  sing  of  deeds 
which  he  dare  not  imitate, — and  a  large  goat-skin  piurse  withoutt 
a  louis  d'or  to  put  into  it." 

"  Well,  brother,  since  you  betray  my  secrets,  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  keep  yours. — I  assure  you,  Captain  Waverley, 
that  Fergus  is  too  proud  to  exchange  his  broadsword  for  a 
marshal's  baton ;  that  he  esteems  MacMurrough  a  far 
greater  poet  than  Honner,  and  would  not  give  up  his  goat-skin 
purse  for  all  the  louis  d'ors  which  it  could  contain." 

"  Well  pronounced,  Flora ;  blow  for  blow,  as  Conan  said  to 
the  devil.®  Now  do  you  two  talk  of  bards  and  poetry,  if  not  of 
purses  and  claymores,  while  I  return  to  do  the  final  honors 
to  the  senators  of  the  tribe  of  Ivor."  So  saying,  he  left  the 
room. 

The  conversation  continued  between  Flora  and  Waverley ; 
for  two  well^ressod  youqg  women,  whose  character  seemed  to 
hover  between  that  of  companions  and  dependants,  took  no 
share  in  it  They  were  both  pretty  girls,  but  served  only  as 
foils  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their  patroness.  The  dbcourse 
followed  the  turn  which  the  chieftain  had  given  it,  and  Waver- 
ley was  equally  amused  and  surprised  with  the  account  which 
the  lady  gave  him  of  Celtic  poetry. 

"  The  recitation,"  she  said,  "  of  poems,  recording  the  feats 
of  heroes,  the  complaints  of  lovers,  and  the  wars  of  contending 
tribes,  forms  the  chief  amusement  of  a  winter  fireside  in  the 
Highlands.  Some  of  these  are  said  to  be  very  ancient,  and  if 
they  are  ever  translated  into  any  of  the  languages  of  civilized 
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Europe,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  deep  and  general  sensation. 
Others  are  more  modem,  the  composition  of  those  family  bards 
whom  the  chieftains  of  more  distinguished  name  and  power  re- 
tain as  the  poets  and  historians  of  their  tribes.  These,  of 
course,  possess  various  degrees  of  merit ;  but  much  of  it  must 
evaporate  in  translation,  or  be  lost  on  those  who  do  not  sym- 
pathize  with  the  feelings  of  the  poet." 

"  And  your  bard,  whose  effusions  seemed  to  produce  such 
effect  upon  the  company  to-day,  is  he  reckoned  among  the 
favorite  poets  of  the  mountains  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  trying  question.  His  reputation  b  hic^h  among 
his  countrymen,  and  you  must  not  expect  me  to  depreciate 

'^  But  the  song,  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  seemed  to  awaken  all  those 
warriors,  both  young  and  old." 

'*  The  song  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  names  of  the 
Highland  clans  under  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  and  an  ex- 
hortation to  them  to  remember  and  to  emulate  the  actions  of 
their  forefathers." 

"  And  am  I  wrong  in  conjecturing,  however  extraordinary 
the  guess  appears,  that  there  was  some  allusion  to  me  in  the 
verses  which  he  recited  ? " 

"You  have  a  quick  observation.  Captain  Waverley,  which 
in  this  instance  has  not  deceived  you.  The  Gaelic  language, 
being  uncommonly  vocalic,  is  well  adapted  for  sudden  and  ex- 
temporaneous poetry  ;  and  a  bard  seldom  fails  to  augment  the 
effects  of  a  premeditated  song,  by  throwing  in  any  stanzas 
which  may  be  suggested  by  the  circumstances  attending  the 
recitation." 

"  I  would  give  my  best  horse  to  know  what  the  Highland 
bard  could  find  to  say  of  such  an  unworthy  southron  as  my- 
self." 

"  It  shall  not  even  cost  you  a  lock  of  his  mane. — ^Una, 
Mavoumeen  !  (She  spoke  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  young 
girls  in  attendance,  who  instantly  curtseyed,  and  tripped  out  of 
the  room.) — I  have  sent  Una  to  learn  from  the  bard  the  ex- 
pressions he  used,  and  you  shall  command  my  skill  as  drago- 
man." 

Una  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  repeated  to  her  mis- 
tress a  few  lines  in  Gaelic.  Flora  seemed  to  think  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  slightly  coloring,  she  turned  to  Waverley— 
"  It  is  impossible  to  gratify  your  curiosity,  Captain  Waverley, 
without  exposing  my  own  presumption.  If  you  will  give  me  a 
few  moments  for  consideration,  I  will  endeavor  to  engraft  the 
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meaning  of  these  lines  upon  a  rude  English  translation,  which 
I  have  attempted,  of  a  part  of  the  original.  The  duties  of  the 
tea-table  seem  to  be  concluded,  and,  as  the  evening  is  delight- 
ful,  Una  will  show  you  the  way  to  one  of  my  favorite  haunts, 
and  Cathleen  and  I  will  join  you  there." 

Una,  having  received  instructions  in  her  native  language, 
conducted  Waverley  out  by  a  passage  different  from  that 
through  which  he  had  entered  the  apartment.  At  a  distance 
he  heard  the  hall  of  the  chief  still  resounding  with  a  clang  of 
bagpipes  and  the  high  applause  of  his  guests.  Having  gained 
the  open  air  by  a  postern  door,  they  walked  a  little  way  up  the 
wild,  bleak,  and  narrow  valley  in  which  the  house  was  situated, 
following  the  course  of  the  stream  that  winded  through  it.  In 
a  spot,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle,  two  brooks, 
which  formed  the  little  river,  had  their  junction.  The  larger 
of  the  two  came  down  the  long  bare  valley,  which  extended, 
apparently  without  any  change  or  elevation  of  character,  as  far 
as  the  hills  which  formed  its  boundary  permitted  the  eye  to 
reach.  But  the  other  stream,  which  had  its  source  among  the 
mountains  on  the  left  hand  of  the  strath,  seemed  to  issue  from 
a  very  narrow  and  dark  opening  betwixt  two  large  rocks. 
These  streams  were  different  also  in  character.  The  larger 
was  placid,  and  even  sullen  in  its  course,  wheeling  in  deep  ed- 
dies, or  sleeping  in  dark  blue  pools :  but  the  motions  of  the 
lesser  brook  were  rapid  and  furious,  issuing  from  between  prec- 
ipices like  a  maniac  from  his  confinement,  all  foam  and  up- 
roar. 

It  was  up  the  course  of  this  last  stream  that  Waverley,  like 
a  knight  of  romance,  was  conducted  by  the  fair  Highland  dam- 
sel, his  silent  guide.  A  small  path,  which  had  been  rendered 
easy  in  many  places  for  Flora's  accommodation,  led  him  through 
scenery  of  a  very  different  description  from  that  which  he  had 
just  quitted.  Around  the  castle,  all  was  cold,  bare,  and  desolate, 
yet  tame  even  in  desolation  \  but  this  narrow  glen,  at  so  short 
a  distance,  seemed  to  open  into  the  land  of  romance.  The  rocks 
assumed  a  thousand  peculiar  and  varied  forms.  In  one  place, 
a  crag  of  huge  size  presented  its  gigantic  bulk,  as  if  to  forbid 
the  passenger's  farther  progress ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  ap- 
proached its  very  base,  that  Waverley  discerned  the  sudden 
and  acute  turn  by  which  the  pathway  wheeled  its  course  around 
this  formidable  obstacle.  In  another  spot,  the  projecting 
rocks  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm  had  approached  so 
near  to  each  other,  that  two  pine-trees  laid  across,  and  covered 
with  tur^  formed  a  rustic  bridge  at  the  height  of  at  least  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  feet    It  had  no  ledges,  and  was  barely  three 
feet  in  breadth. 

While  gazing  at  this  pass  of  peril,  which  crossed,  like  a 
single  black  line,  the  small  portion  of  blue  sky,  not  intercepted 
by  the  projecting  rocks  on  either  side,  it  was  with  a  sensation 
of  horror  that  Waverley  beheld  Flora  and  her  attendant  appear, 
like  inhabitants  of  another  region,  propped,  as  it  were,  in  mid 
air,  upon  this  trembling  structure.  She  stopped  upon  observ- 
ing him  below,  and,  with  an  air  of  graceful  ease,  which  made 
him  shudder,  waved  her  handkerchief  to  him  by  way  of  signaL 
He  was  unable,  from  the  sense  of  dizziness  which  her  situation 
conveyed,  to  return  the  salute ;  and  was  never  more  relieved 
than  when  the  fair  apparition  passed  on  from  the  precarious 
eminence  which  she  seemed  to  occupy  with  so  much  indiffer« 
ence,  and  disappeared  on  the  other  side. 

Advancing  a  few  yards,  and  passing  under  the  bridge  which, 
he  had  viewed  with  so  much  terror,  the  path  ascended  rapidly 
from  the  edge  of  the  brook,  and  the  glen  widened  into  a  sylvan 
amphitheatre,  waving  with  birch,  young  oaks,  and  hazels,  with 
here  and  there  a  scattered  yew-tree.  The  rocks  now  receded, 
but  still  showed  their  gray  and  shaggy  crests  rising  among  the 
copsewood.  Still  higher,  rose  eminences  and  peaks,  some 
bare,  some  clothed  with  wood,  some  round  and  purple  with 
heath,  and  others,  splintered  into  rocks  and  crags.  At  a  short 
turning,  the  path,  which  had  for  some  furlongs  lost  sight  of  the 
brook,  suddenly  placed  Waverley  in  front  of  a  romantic  water- 
fall. It  was  not  so  remarkable  either  for  great  height  or 
quantity  of  water,  as  for  the  beautiful  accompaniments  which 
made  the  spot  interesting.  After  a  broken  cataract  of  al;>out 
twenty  feet,  the  stream  was  received  in  a  large  natural  basin, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  which,  where  the  bubbles  of  the 
fall  subsided,  was  so  exquisitely  clear,  that  although  it  was  of 
great  depth,  the  eye  could  discern  each  pebble  at  the  bottom. 
Eddying  round  this  reservoir,  the  brook  found  its  way  over 
a  broken  part  of  the  ledge,  and  formed  a  second  fall,  which 
seemed  to  seek  the  very  abyss ;  then,  wheeling  out  beneath 
from  among  the  smooth  dark  rocks,  which  it  had  polished 
for  ages,  it  wandered  murmuring  down  the  glen,  forming  the 
stream  up  which  Waverley  had  just  ascended.**  The  borders 
of  this  romantic  reservoir  corresponded  in  beauty ;  but  it  was 
beauty  of  a  stern  and  commanding  cast,  as  if  in  the  act  of  ex- 
panding into  grandeur.  Mossy  banks  of  turf  were  broken  and 
interrupted  by  huge  fragments  of  rock,  and  decorated  with  tree^ 
and  shrubSy  some  of  which  had  been  planted  under  the  direc* 
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tfon  of  Flora,  but  so  cautiously,  that  they  added  to  the  grace, 
without  diminishing  the  romantic  wildness  of  the  scene. 

Here,  like  one  of  those  lovely  forms  which  decorate  the 
landscapes  of  Poussin,  Wiiverley  found  Flora  gazing  on  the 
wa^er-fall.  Two  paces  farther  back  stood  Cathleen,  holding  a 
small  Scottish  harp,  the  use  of  which  had  been  taught  to  Flora 
by  Rory  Dall,  one  of  the  last  harpers  of  the  Western  High- 
lands. The  sun,  now  stooping  in  the  west,  gave  a  rich  and 
varied  tinge  to  all  the  objects  which  surrounded  Waverley,  and 
seemed  to  add  more  than  human  brilliancy  to  the  full  expres- 
sive darkness  of  Flora's  eye,  exalted  the  richness  and  purity  of 
her  complexion,  and  enhanced  the  dignity  and  grace  of  her 
beautiful  form.  Edward  thought  he  had  never,  even  in  his 
wildest  dreams,  imagined  a  figure  of  such  exquisite  and  inter- 
esting loveliness.  The  wild  beauty  of  the  retreat,  bursting 
upon  him  as  if  by  magic,  augmented  the  mingled  feeling  of  de- 
light and  awe  with  which  he  approached  her,  like  a  fair  enchan- 
toess  of  Boiardo  or  Ariosto,  by  whose  nod  the  scenery  around 
seemed  to  have  been  created,  an  Eden  in  the  wilderness. 

Flora,  like  every  beautiful  woman,  was  conscious  of  her  own 
power,  and  pleased  with  its  effects,  which  she  could  easily  dis- 
cen.  from  the  respectful,  ^  t  confused  address  of  the  young 
soldier.  But,  as  she  possessed  excellent  sense,  she  gave  the 
romance  of  the  scene,  and  other  accidental  circumstances,  full 
weight  in  appreciating  the  feelings  with  which  Waverley  seemed 
obviously  to  be  impressed  ;  and,  unacquainted  with  the  fanci- 
ful and  susceptible  peculiarities  of  his  character,  considered  his 
homage  as  the  passing  tribute  which  a  woman  of  even  inferior 
charms  might  have  expected  in  such  a  situation.  She  there- 
fore quietly  led  the  way  to  a  spot  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
cascade,  that  its  sound  should  rather  accompany  than  interrupt 
that  of  her  voice  and  instrument,  and,  sitting  down  upon  a 
mossy  fragment  of  rock,  she  took  the  harp  from  Cathleen. 

"  I  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  walking  to  this  spot,  Cap- 
tain Waverley,  both  because  I  thought  the  scenery  would  in- 
terest you,  and  because  a  Highland  song  would  suffer  still  more 
from  my  imperfect  translation,  were  1  to  introduce  it  without 
its  own  wild  and  appropriate  accompaniments.  To  speak  in 
the  poetical  language  of  my  country,  the  seat  of  the  Celtic 
Muse  is  in  the  mist  of  the  secret  and  solitary  hill,  and  her  voice 
in  the  murmur  of  the  mountain  stream.  He  who  woos  her 
must  love  the  barren  rock  more  than  the  fertile  valley,  and  the 
solitude  of  the  desert  better  than  the  festivity  of  the  hall." 

Few  could  have  heard  this  lovely  woman  make  this  dcclarar 
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tion,  with  a  voice  where  harmony  was  exalted  by  pathos,  with- 
out exclaiming  that  the  muse  whom  she  invoked  could  never 
find  a  more  appropriate  representative.  But  Waverley,  though 
the  thought  rushed  on  his  mind,  found  no  courage  to  utter  it. 
Indeed,  the  wild  feeling  of  romantic  delight,  with  which  he 
heard  the  first  few  notes  she  drew  from  her  instrument, 
amounted  almost  to  a  sense  of  pain.  He  would  not  for  worlds 
have  quitted  his  place  by  her  side  ;  yet  he  almost  longed  for 
solitude,  that  he  might  decipher  and  examine  at  leisure  the 
complication  of  emotions  which  now  agitated  his  bosom. 

Flora  had  exchanged  the  measured  and  monotonous  recita- 
tive of  the  bard  for  a  lofty  and  uncommon  Highland  air,  which 
had  been  a  battle-song  in  former  ages.  A  few  irregular  strains 
introduced  a  prelude  of  a  wild  and  peculiar  tone,  which  har- 
monized well  with  the  distant  water-fall,  and  the  soft  sigh  of  the 
evening  breeze  in  the  rustling  leaves  of  an  aspen  which  over- 
hung the  seat  of  the  fair  harpress.  The  following  verses  con- 
vey but  little  idea  of  the  feelings  with  which,  so  sung  and  ao* 
companied,  they  were  heard  by  Waverley  : 

BATTLE  SONG. 

There  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  and  night  on  the  vale. 
But  more  dark  is  the  sleep  of  the  sons  of  the  Gael. 
A  stranger  commanded — it  sunk  on  the  land, 
It  has  frozen  each  heart,  and  benumbed  every  hand  1 

The  dirk  and  the  target  lie  sordid  with  dust, 
The  bloodless  claymore  is  but  redden'd  with  rust ; 
On  the  hill  or  the  ^len  if  a  gun  should  apf>ear, 
It  is  only  to  war  with  the  heath-cock  or  deer. 

The  deeds  of  our  sires  if  our  bards  should  rehearse^ 
Let  a  blush  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of  their  verse ; 
Be  mute  every  string,  and  be  hush'd  every  tone. 
That  shall  bid  us  remember  the  fame  that  has  flown. 

But  the  dark  hours  of  night  and  of  slumber  are  past, 
The  mom  on  our  mountains  is  dawning  at  last  * 
Glenaladale's  p«iks  are  illumed  with  the  rays, 
And  the  streams  of  Glenfinnan  leap  bright  in  the  biased 

O  high-minded  Moray  1  ♦*  the  exiled — the  dear  1 — 
In  the  blush  of  tl)e  dawning  the  Standard  uprear  1 
Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  the  north  let  it  fly, 
Like  the  sun's  latest  flash  when  the  tempest  is  nigh  I 

Ye  sons  of  the  strong,  when  that  dawning  shall  breaks 
Need  the  harp  of  the  aged  remind  you  to  wake  ? 
That  dawn  never  beamed  on  your  forefathers*  eye, 
But  it  roused  each  high  chieftain  to  vanquish  or  die. 

O  sprung  from  the  Kings  who  in  Islay  kept  state. 
Proud  chiefs  of  Clan  Ranald,  Glengarry  and  Sleat  1 
Combine  like  three  streams  from  one  mountain  of  sncm. 
And  resistless  in  union  rush  down  on  the  foci 
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Thw  soo  of  Sir  Eran.  undaunted  Lochid, 
Place  thy  targe  on  thy  shoulder  and  burnish  thy  steel  I 
Rough  Keppoch,  give  breath  to  thy  bugle's  bold  swelly 
Till  lar  Coryarrick  resound  to  the  knell  1 

Stem  son  of  Lord  Kenneth,  high  chief  of  Kintail, 
Let  the  stag  in  thy  standard  bound  wild  in  the  gale 
May  the  race  of  Clan  Gillean,  the  fearless  and  ixw^ 
Remember  Glenlivat,  Harlaw,  and  Dundee. 

Let  the  dan  of  gray  Fingon,  whose  offspring  has  givea 
Such  heroes  to  earth,  and  such  martyrs  to  heaven. 
Unite  with  the  race  of  renown'd  Rorri  More, 
To  laiuch  the  long  galley,  and  stretch  to  the  oar. 

How  Mac-Shimei  will  joy  when  their  chief  shall  display 
The  yew-crested  bonnet  o'er  tresses  of  gray  I 
How  the  race  of  wrong'd  Alpine  and  murder'd  Glenooe 
Shall  shout  for  revenge  when  they  pour  on  the  foe  1 

Ye  sons  xA  Yx^mn  Dermid,  who  slew  the  wild  bocCr, 
Resume  the  pure  faith  of  the  great  Callum-Morc  1 
Mac-Neil  of  the  Islands,  and  Moy  of  the  Lake, 
For  honor,  for  freedom,  for  vengeance  awake! 

Here  a  large  grayhound,  bounding  up  the  glen,  jumped 
upon  Flora,  and  interrupted  her  music  by  his  importunate  ca- 
resses. At  a  distant  whistle,  he  turned  and  shot  down  the  path 
again  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  "  That  is  Fergus's  faithful 
attendant.  Captain  Waverley,  and  that  was  his  signal.  He  likes 
no  poetry  but  what  is  humorous,  and  comes  in  good  time  to 
interrupt  my  long  catalogue  of  the  tribes,  whom  one  of  your 
saucy  English  poets  calls 

Our  bootless  host  of  high-bom  beggars, 
Mac-Leans,  Mac-Kenzies,  and  Mac^^regors.** 

Waverley  expressed  his  regret  at  the  interruption. 

"  O  you  cannot  guess  how  much  you  have  lost !  The  bard, 
is  in  duty  bound,  has  addressed  three  long  stanzas  to  Vich  Ian 
Vohr  of  the  Banners,  enumerating  all  his  great  properties,  and 
not  forgetting  his  being  a  cheerer  of  the  harper  and  bard — *  a 
giver  of  bounteous  gifts.'  Besides,  you  should  have  heard  a 
practical  admonition  to  the  fair-haired  son  of  the  stranger,  who 
lives  in  the  land  where  the  grass  is  always  green — the  rider  on 
the  shining  pampered  steed,  whose  hue  is  like  the  raven,  and 
whose  neigh  is  like  the  scream  of  the  eagle  for  battle.  This 
valiant  horseman  is  affectionately  conjured  to  remember  that 
his  ancestors  were  distinguished  by  their  loyalty,  as  well  as  by 
their  courage. — All  this  you  have  lost ;  but,  since  your  curiosity 
Ift  not  satisfied*  I  judge,  from  the  distant  sound  of  my  brother's 
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whistle,  I  may  have  time  to  sing  the  concluding  stanzas  befom 
he  comes  to  laugh  at  my  translation." 

Awake  on  your  hills,  on  your  islands  awake. 
Brave  sons  of  tlie  mountain,  the  frith,  and  the  lake. 
»Tis  the  bugle — ^but  not  for  tlie  chase  is  the  call ; 
'Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons — ^but  not  to  the  hall. 

'Tis  the  summons  of  heroes  for  conquest  or  death, 
When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  mountain  and  heath ; 
They  call  to  the  dirk,  the  claymore,  and  the  tarce. 
To  the  march  and  the  muster,  the  line  and  the  diargc. 

Be  the  brand  of  each  chieftain  like  Fin's  in  his  ire  I 
May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like  currents  of  fire* 
Bixrst  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  your  sires  did  of  yore^ 
Or  die  like  your  aires,  and  endure  it  no  more  1 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THIRD. 

WAVERLEY  CONTINUES  AT  GLENNAQUOICH. 

As  Flora  concluded  her  song,  Fergus  stood  before  them. 
^  I  knew  I  should  find  you  here,  even  without  the  assistance  of 
my  friend  Bran.  A  simple  and  unsublimed  taste  now,  like  my 
own,  would  prefer  a  jet  d*eau  at  Versailles  to  this  cascade,  with 
all  its  accompaniments  of  rock  and  roar ;  but  this  is  Flora'sf 
Parnassus,  Captain  Waverley,  and  that  fountain  her  Helicon. 
It  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  my  cellar  if  she  could 
teach  her  coadjutor,  Mac-Murrough,  the  value  of  its  influence : 
he  has  just  drunk  a  pint  of  usquebaugh  to  correct,  he  said,,  the 
coldness  of  the  claret — Let  me  try  its  virtues."  He  sipped  a 
little  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  immediately  com- 
menced, with  a  theatrical  air : — 

«0  Lady  of  the  desert,  hafl  I 
That  lovest  the  harping  of  the  Gael, 
Through  fair  and  fettile  regions  borne, 
Where  never  yet  grew  gran  or  com. 

But  English  poetry  will  never  succeed  under  the  influence  of  A 
Highland  Helicon — Allans^  courage — 

O  vous,  qui  buvez,  ^  tasse  pleine, 
A  cette  heureuse  fontaine, 
Oil  on  ne  voit,  sur  le  rivage, 

Que  quelques  vilains  troupeaiiz, 
Suivis  de  nymphes  de  village,  : 

Qui  les  escortent  sans  saboti  "^ 
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*'A  tnice,'dear  FeT]^sl  spare  as  those  most  tedious  and 
Insipkl  persons  of  all  Arcadia.  Do  not,  lot  Heaven's  sake, 
bring  down  Coridon  and  Lindor  upon  us." 

"  Nay,  if  you  cannot  relish  ia  houktte  et  U  chalumeau^  have 
with  you  in  heroic  strains." 

"  Dear  Fergus,  you  have  certainly  partaken  of  the  inspira* 
tion  of  Mac-Murrough*s  cup,  rather  than  of  mine." 

"  I  disclaim  it,  ma  belUdemoiselU^  although  I  protest  it  would 
be  the  more  congenial  of  the  two.  Which  ofyour  crack-brained 
Italian  romancers  is  it  that  says, 

lo  d'EUoaoa  viente 
Mi  curo^  in  fe  de  Dio,  cheM  here  d'acque 
(Beachi  ber  oe  vuol)  sempre  mi  spiacque  t* 

But  if  you  prefer  the  Gaelic,  Captain  Waverlcy,  here  is  littM 
Cathleen  shall  sing  you  Drimmindhu. — Come  Catbleen,  astori 
{L  e.  my  dear^  begin  ;  no  apologies  to  the  Cean  Kinni.^' 

Cathleen  sung  with  much  liveliness  a  little  Gaelic  song,  the 
burlesque  elegy  of  a  counuyman  upon  the  loss  of  his  cow,  the 
comic  tones  of  which,  though  he  did  not  understand  the  Ian* 
guage,  made  Waverlcy  laugh  more  than  once.** 

"  Admirable,  Cathleen  1 "  cried  the  Chieftain  ;  "  I  must  find 
you  a  handsome  husband  among  the  clansmen  one  of  these 
days." 

Cathleen  laughed,  blushed,  and  sheltered  herself  behind  her 
companion. 

In  the  progress  of  their  return  to  the  castle,  the  Chieftain 
warmly  pressed  Waverley  to  remain  for  a  week  or  two,  in  order 
to  sec  a  grand  hunting  party,  in  which  he  and  some  other  High- 
land genUemen  proposed  to  join.  The  charms  of  melody  and 
beauty  were  too  strongly  impressed  in  Edward's  breast  to  per- 
mit his  declining  an  invitation  so  pleasing.  It  was  agreed, 
therefore,  that  he  should  write  a  note  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine,  expressing  his  intention  to  stay  a  fortnight  at  Glennar 
quoicfa,  and  reqi«sting  him  to  forward  by  the  bearer  (a  gilly  of 
the  Chieftain's)  any  letters  which  might  have  arrived  for  him. 

This  turned  the  discourse  upon  the  Baron,  whom  Fergus 
highly  extolled  as  a  gentleman  and  soldier.  His  character  was 
touched  with  yet  more  discrimination  by  Flora,  who  observed 
he  was  the  very  model  of  the  old  Scottish  cavalier,  with  all  his 
excellences  and  peculiarities.  "It  is  a  character,  Captain 
Waverley,  which  is  fast  disappearing ;  for  its  best  point  was  a 
self-respect  which  was  never  lost  sight  of  till  now.     But  in  the 

•  Good  sooth,  I  rede  nought  of  your  Helicon  ; 

Ddnk  water  whoso  will«  in  faith  I  Will  drink  nontb 
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present  time,  the  gentlemen  whose  principles  do  not  permit 
them  to  pay  court  to  the  existing  government,  are  neglected  and 
degraded,  and  many  conduct  themselves  accordingly;  and, 
like  some  of  the  persons  you  have  seen  at  TuUy-Veolan,  adopt 
habits  and  companions  inconsistent  with  their  birth  and  breed- 
ing. The  ruthless  proscription  of  party  seems  to  degrade  the 
victims  wnom  it  brands,  however  unjustly.  But  let  us  hope  that  a 
brighter*day  is  approaching,  when  a  Scottish  country-gentleman 
may  be  a  scholar  without  the  pedantry  of  our  friend  the  Baron, 
a  sportsman  without  the  low  habits  of  Mr.  Falconer,  and  a  ju- 
dicious improver  of  his  property  without  becoming  a  boorish 
two-legged  steer  like  Killancureit." 

Thus  did  Flora  prophecy  a  revolution,  which  time  indeed 
has  produced,  but  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what  she 
had  in  her  mind. 

The  amiable  Rose  was  next  mentioned,  with  the  wannest 
encomium  on  her  person,  manners,  and  mind.  "  That  man," 
said  Flora,  *'  will  And  an  inestimable  treasure  in  the  affections 
of  Rose  Bradwardine,  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  become 
their  object.  Her  very  soul  is  in  home,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  all  those  quiet  virtues  of  which  home  is  the  centre.  Her 
husband  will  be  to  her  what  her  father  now  is,  the  object  of  all 
her  care,  solicitude,  and  affection.  She  will  see  nothing,  and 
tonnect  herself  with  nothing,  but  by  him  and  through  him. 
If  he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  she  will  sympathize  in  his 
sorrows,  divert  his  fatigue,  and  share  his  pleasures.  If  she 
becomes  the  property  of  a  churlish  or  negligent  husband,  she 
will  suit  his  taste  also,  for  she  will  not  long  survive  his  unkind- 
ness.  And,  alas  I  how  great  is  the  chance  that  some  such 
unworthy  lot  may  be  that  of  my  poor  friend  ! — O  that  I  were 
a  queen  this  moment,  and  could  command  the  most  amiable 
and  worthy  youth  of  my  kingdom  to  accept  happiness  with 
the  hand  of  Rose  Bradwardine  1 " 

**  I  wish  you  would  command  her  to  accept  mine  en  attend" 
ant, "  said  Fergus,  laughing. 

I  don't  know  by  what  caprice  it  was  that  this  wish,  however 
jocularly  expressed,  rather  jarred  on  Edward's  feelings,  not- 
withstanding his  growing  inclination  to  Flora,  and  his  in- 
difference to  Miss  Bradwardine.  This  is  one  of  the  inexplica- 
bilities  of  human  nature,  which  we  leave  without  comment. 

"  Your's,  brother  ?  "  answered  Flora,  regarding  him  steadily. 
"  No  ;  you  have  another  bride — Honor ;  and  the  dangers  you 
must  run  in  pursuit  of  her  rival  would  break  poor  Rose's 
heart. " 
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With  this  discourse  they  reached  the  castle,  and  Waverley 
soon  prepared  his  despatches  for  Tully-Veolan.  As  he  knew 
the  Baron  was  punctilious  in  such  matters,  he  was  about  to 
impress  his  billet  with  a  seal  on  which  his  armorial  bearings 
were  engraved,  but  he  did  not  find  it  at  his  watch,  and  thought 
he  must  have  left  it  at  Tully-Veolan.  He  mentioned  his  loss, 
borrowing  at  the  same  time  the  family  seal  of  the  Chieftain. 

"  Surely, "  said  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  "  Donald  Bean  Lean  would 
not" 

"  My  life  for  him,  in  such  circumstances,"  answered  hei 
brother ;  "  besides,  he  would  never  have  left  the  watch  behind.  " 

"After  all,  Fergus,"  said  Flora,  "  and  with  every  allowance, 
I  am  surprised  you  can  countenance  that  man." 

"  I  countenance  him  ? — This  kind  sister  of  mine  would 
persuade  you.  Captain  Waverley,  that  I  take  what  the  people  of 
old  used  to  call  a  *  steak-raid,'  that  is,  a  *collop  of  the  foray,' 
or,  in  plainer  words,  a  portion  of  the  robber's  booty,  paid  by 
him  to  the  laird,  or  chief,  through  whose  grounds  he  drove  his 
prey.  O  it  is  certain,  that  unless  I  can  find  some  way  to 
charm  Flora's  tongue.  General  Blakeney  will  send  a  Serjeant's 
party  from  Stirling  (this  he  said  with  haughty  and  emphatic 
irony)  to  seize  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  as  they  nickname  me,  in  his 
own  castle." 

"  Now,  Fergus,  must  not  our  guest  be  sensible  that  all  this 
is  folly  and  affectation  ?  You  have  men  enough  to  serve  you 
without  enlisting  banditti,  and  your  own  honor  is  above  taint 
^Why  don't  you  send  this  Donald  Bean  Lean,  whom  I  hate 
for  his  smoothness  and  duplicity,  even  more  than  for  his  rapine, 
out  of  your  country  at  once  ?  No  cause  should  induce  me  to 
tolerate  such  a  character." 

"iVJ?  cause,  Flora? "  said  the  Chieftain,  significantly. 

"  A^  cause,  Fergus  !  not  even  that  which  is  nearest  to  my 
heart    Spare  it  the  omen  of  such  evil  supporters !  " 

**0  but,  sister,"  rejoined  the  Chief,  gayly,  "you  don'f 
consider  my  respect  for  la  belle  passion,  Evan  Dhu  Mac* 
combich  is  in  love  with  Donald's  daughter,  Alice,  and  you 
cannot  expect  me  to  disturb  him  in  his  amours.  Why,  the 
whole  clan  would  cry  shame  on  me.  You  know  it  is  one  of 
their  wise  savings,  that  a  kinsman  is  part  of  a  man's  body,  but 
a  foster-brother  is  a  piece  of  his  heart." 

"  Well,  Fergus,  there  is  no  disputing  with  you ;  but  I  would 
•11  this  may  end  well." 

"  Devoutly  prayed,  my  dear  and  prophetic  sister,  and  the 
best  way  in  the  world  to  close  a  dubious  argument.^-But  heay 
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ve  not  the  pipes,  Captain  Waverley  ?  Perhaps  yoa  will  like 
better  to  dance  to  them  in  the  hall,  than  to  be  deafened  with 
their  harmony  without  taking  part  in  the  exercise  they  invite 
us  to." 

Waverley  took  Flora's  hand.  The  dance,  song,  and  merry- 
making proceeded,  and  closed  the  day's  entertainment  at  the 
castle  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr.  Edward  at  length  retired,  his  mind 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  new  and  conflicting  feelings,  which 
detained  him  from  rest  for  some  time  in  that  not  unpleasing 
state  of  mind  in  which  fancy  takes  the  helm,  and  the  soul 
rather  drifts  passively  along  with  the  rapid  and  confused  tide 
of  reflections,  than  exerts  itself  to  encounter,  systematize,  or 
examine  them.  At  a  late  hour  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of 
Flora  Mac-Ivor. 


CHAPTER   TWENTY'FOUR. 

A  STAG-HUNT  AND   ITS  CONSEQUENCES 

Shall  this  be  a  long  or  a  short  chapter  ?— This  is  a  question 
in  which  you,  gentle  reader,  have  no  vote,  however  much  you  may 
be  interested  in  the  consequences  ;  just  as  you  may  (like  my- 
self) probably  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  imposing  a  new  tax, 
excepting  the  trifling  circumstance  of  being  obliged  to  pay  it. 
More  happy  surely  in  the  present  case,  since,  though  it  lies 
within  my  arbitrary  power  to  extend  my  materials  as  I  think 
proper,  I  cannot  call  you  into  Exchequer  if  you  do  not  think 
proper  to  read  my  narrative.  Let  me  therefore  consider.  It 
is  true,  that  the  annals  and  documents  in  my  hands  say  but 
little  of  this  Highland  chase;  but  then  I  can  And  copious 
materials  for  description  elsewhere.  There  is  old  Lindsay  of 
Pitscottie  ready  at  my  elbow,  with  his  Athole  hunting,  and  his 
"  lofted  and  joisted  palace  of  green  timber ;  with  all  kind  of 
drink  to  be  had  in  burgh  and  land,  as  ale,  beer,  wine,  musca- 
del,  malvaise,  hippocras,  and  aquavitae ;  with  wheat-bread,  main* 
bread,  gingerbread,  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  venison,  goose, 
grice,  capon,  coney,  crane,  swan,  partridge,  plover,  duck,  drake, 
brissell-cock,  pawnies,  black-cock,  muir-fowl,  and  capercail- 
zies;" not  forgetting  the  "  costly  bedding,  vaiselle,  and  napry,** 
and  least  of  all  the  '*  excelling  stewards,  cunning  baxt^rs,  excel* 
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fent  cooks,  and  pottlngars,  with  confections  and  drugs  for  thd 
desserts."  Besides  the  particulars  which  may  be  thence  gleaned 
from  this  Highland  feast  (the  splendor  of  which  induced  the 
Pope's  legate  to  dissent  from  an  opinion  which  he  had  hitherto 
held,  that  Scotland,  namely,  was  the — the — ^the  latter  end  of 
the  world)— besides  these,  might  I  not  illuminate  my  pages 
with  Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  hunting  in  the  braes  of  Mar'  where 

"  Through  heather,  mosse,  *inong  frogs,  and  bo^,  and  fogs 

'Mongst  craggy  cliffs  and  thunder-battered  hills, 
Hares,  hinds,  bucks,  roes,  are  chased  by  men  and  dogs, 

Where  two  hours  hunting  fourscore  fat  deer  kills. 
Lowland,  your  sports  are  low  as  b  your  seat ; 

The  Highland  games  and  minds  art  high  and  great* 

But  without  further  tyranny  over  my  readers,  or  display  of 
the  extent  of  my  own  reading,  I  shall  content  myself  with  bor- 
rowing a  single  incident  from  the  memorable  hunting  at  Lude, 
commemorated  in  the  ingenious  Mr.  Gunn's  Essay  on  the 
Caledonian  Harp,  and  so  proceed  in  my  story  with  all  the 
brevity  that  my  natural  style  of  composition,  partaking  of  what 
scholars  call  the  periphrastic  and  ambagitory,  and  the  vulgar 
the  circumbendibus,  will  permit  me. 

The  solemn  hunting  was  delayed,  from  various  causes,  fof 
about  three  weeks.  The  interval  was  spent  by  Waverley  with 
great  satisfaction  at  Glennaquoich ;  for  the  impression  which 
Flora  had  made  on  his  mind  at  their  first  meeting  grew  daily 
stronger.  She  was  precisely  the  character  to  fascinate  a  youth 
of  romantic  imagination.  Her  manners,  her  language,  her  tal- 
ents for  poetry  and  music,  gave  additional  and  varied  influence 
to  her  eminent  personal  charms.  Even  in  her  hours  of  gayety, 
she  was  in  his  fancy  exalted  above  the  ordinary  daughters  o£ 
Eve,  and  seemed  only  to  stoop  for  an  instant  to  those  topics 
of  amusement  and  gallantry  which  others  appeared  to  live 
for.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  enchantress,  while  sport 
consumed  the  morning,  and  music  and  the  dance  led  on  tho 
hours  of  evening,  Waverley  became  daily  more  delighted  with 
his  hospitable  landlord,  and  more  enamoured  of  his  bewitching 
sister. 

At  length  the  period  fixed  for  the  grand  hunting  arrived, 
and  Waveriey  and  the  Chieftain  departed  for  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, which  was  a  day's  journey  to  the  north  ward  .of  Glen- 
naquoich. Fergus  was  attended  on  this  occasion  by  about 
three  hundred  of  hb  clan,  well  armed,  and  accoutred  in  their 
best  fashion.  Waveriey  complied  so  far  with  the  custom  of 
the  country  as  to  adopt  the  trews  (he  could  not  be  reconcile^ 
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to  the  kilt),  brogues  and  bonnet,  as  the  fittest  dress  for  the  ex- 
ercise in  which  he  was  to  be  engaged,  and  which  least  exposed 
him  to  be  stared  at  as  a  stranger  when  they  should  reach  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  They  found,  on  the  spot  appointed, 
several  powerful  Chiefs,  to  all  of  whom  Waverley  was  formally 
presented,  and  by  all  cordially  received.  Their  vassals  and 
clansmen,  a  part  of  whose  feudal  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  these 
parties,  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  amounted  to  a  small 
army.  These  active  assistants  spread  through  the  country  far 
and  near,  forming  a  circle,  technically  called  the  tinchel^  which, 
gradually  closing,  drove  the  deer  in  herds  together  towards  the 
glen  where  the  Chiefs  and  principal  sportsmen  lay  in  wait  for 
them.  In  the  meanwhile,  these  distinguished  personages  bivou* 
acked  among  the  flowery  heath,  wrapped  up  in  their  plaids  ;  a 
mode  of  passing  a  summer's  night  which  Waverley  found  by  no 
means  unpleasant. 

For  many  hours  after  sunrise,  the  mountain  ridges  and 
passes  retained  their  ordinary  appearance  of  silence  and  soli- 
tude, and  the  Chiefs,  with  their  followers,  amused  themselves 
with  various  pastimes,  in  which  the  joys  of  the  shell,  as  Ossian 
has  it,  were  not  forgotten.  **  Others  apart  sate  on  a  hill  re 
tired  ; "  probably  as  deeply  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  poll 
tics  and  news,  as  Milton's  spirits  in  metaphysical  disquisition. 
At  length  signals  of  the  approach  of  the  game  were  descried 
and  heard.  Distant  shouts  resounded  from  valley  to  valley,  as 
the  various  parties  of  Highlanders,  climbing  rocks,  struggling 
through  copses,  wading  brooks,  and  traversing  thickets,  ap- 
proached more  and  more  near  to  each  other,  and  compelled  the 
astonished  deer,  with  the  other  wild  animals  that  fled  before 
them,  into  a  narrower  circuit.  Every  now  and  then  the  report 
of  muskets  was  heard,  repeated  by  a  thousand  echoes.  The 
baying  of  the  dogs  was  soon  added  to  the  chorus,  which  grew 
ever  louder  and  more  loud.  At  length  the  advanced  parties  of 
the  deer  began  to  show  themselves,  and  as  the  stragglers  came 
bounding  down  the  pass  by  two  or  three  at  a  time,  the  Chiefs 
showed  their  skill  by  distinguishing  the  fattest  deer,  and  their 
dexterity  in  bringing  them  down  with  their  guns.  Fergus  ex- 
hibited remarkable  address,  and  Edward  was  also  so  fortunate 
as  to  attract  the  notice  and  applause  of  the  sportsmen. 

But  now  the  main  body  of  the  deer  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  glen,  compelled  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  presenting 
such  a  formidable  phalanx,  that  their  antlers  appeared  at  a  dis- 
tance over  the  ridge  of  the  steep  pass  like  a  leafless  grove. 
Their  number  was  veiy  great,  and  from  a  desperate  stand  which 
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they  made,  with  the  tallest  of  the  red-deer  stags  arranged 
in  front  in  a  sort  of  a  battle  array,  gazing  on  the  group  which 
barred  their  passage  down  the  glen,  the  more  experienced  sports- 
men began  to  augur  danger.  The  work  of  destruction,  however, 
now  commenced  on  all  sides.  Dogs  and  hunters  were  at  work, 
and  muskets  and  fusees  resounded  from  every  quarter.  The 
deer,  driven  to  desperation,  made  at  length  a  fearful  charge 
right  upon  the  spot  where  the  more  distinguished  sportsmen 
had  taken  their  stand.  The  word  was  given  in  Gaelic  to  fling 
themselves  upon  their  faces  ;  but  Waverley,  on  whose  English 
ears  the  signal  was  lost,  had  almost  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  ig- 
norance of  the  ancient  language  in  which  it  was  communicated. 
Fergus,  observing  his  danger,  sprung  up  and  pulled  him  with 
violence  to  the  ground,  just  as  the  whole  herd  broke  down  upon 
them.  The  tide  being  absolutely  irresbtible,  and  wounds  from 
a  stag's  horn  highly  dangerous,  **  the  activity  of  the  Chieftain 
may  be  considered,  on  this  occasion,  as  having  saved  his  guest's 
life.  He  detained  him  with  a  firm  grasp  until  the  whole  herd 
of  deer  had  fairly  run  over  them.  Waverley  then  attempted  to 
rise,  but  found  that  he  had  suflFered  several  very  severe  contu- 
sions, and  upon  a  further  examination  discovered  that  he  had 
sprained  his  ancle  violently. 

This  checked  the  mirth  of  the  meeting,  although  the  High- 
landers, accustomed  to  such  incidents,  and  prepared  for  them, 
had  suffered  no  harm  themselves.  A  wigwam  was  erected 
almost  in  an  instant,  where  Edward  was  deposited  on  a  couch 
of  heather.  The  suigeon,  or  he  who  assumed  the  office,  ap- 
peared to  unite  the  characters  of  a  leech  and  a  conjuror.  He 
was  an  old  smoke-dried  Highlander,  wearing  a  venerable  gray 
beard,  and  having  for  his  sole  garment  a  tartan  frock,  the  skirt 
of  which  descended  to  the  knee,  and,  being  undivided  in  front, 
made  the  vestment  serve  at  once  for  a  doublet  and  breeches.  *• 
He  observed  great  ceremony  in  approaching  Edward ;  and 
thoi^h  our  hero  was  writhing  with  pain,  would  not  proceed  to 
any  operation  which  might  assuage  it  until  he  had  perambu- 
lated his  couch  three  times,  moving  from  east  to  west,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  sun.  This,  which  was  called  making 
the  drasil^  both  the  leech  and  the  assistants  seemed  to  consider 
as  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
cure ;  and  Waverley,  whom  pain  rendered  incapable  of  expostu- 
lation, and  who  indeed  saw  no  chance  of  its  being  attended  to, 
sabmitted  in  silence. 

After  this  ceremony  was  duly  performed,  the  old  Esculapius 
let  his  patient's  blood  with  a  cupping-glass  with  great  dexterity^ 
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and  proceeded,  muftering  all  ^e  while  to  himself  in  Gaelic,  to 
boil  upon  the  fire  certain  herbs,  with  which  he  compounded  an 
embrocation.  He  then  fomented  the  parts  which  had  sustained 
injury,  never  failing  to  murmur  prayers  or  spells,  which  of  the 
two  Waverley  could  not  distinguish,  as  his  ear  only  caught  the 
words  Gasper-MeUhiorBalthazar-max-praxfaXy  and  similar  gib 
berish.  The  fomentation  had  a  speedy  effect  in  alleviating  the 
pain  and  swelling,  which  our  hero  imputed  to  the  virtue  of  the 
herbs,  or  the  effect  of  the  chafing,  but  which  was  by  the  bystand- 
ers unanimously  ascribed  to  the  spells  with  which  the  operation 
had  been  accompanied.  £dward  was  given  to  understand,  that 
not  one  of  the  ingredients  had  been  gathered  except  during  the 
full  moon,  and  that  the  herbalist  had  while  collecting  them^ 
imiformly  redted  a  charm,  which,  in  English,  ran  thus : 

Hail  to  thee,  thou  holy  herb. 
That  sprung  on  holy  ground  1 
AH  in  the  Mount  Olivet 
First  wert  thou  found : 
Thou  art  boot  for  many  a  bruise^ 
And  healest  many  a  wound ; 
In  our  Lady*s  blessed  name, 
1  take  thee  from  the  ground.  ^ 

Edward  observed,  with  some  surprise,  that  even  Fergus, 
notwithstanding  his  knowledge  and  education,  seemed  to  fall 
in  with  the  superstitious  ideas  of  his  countrymen,  either  be- 
cause he  deemed  it  impolitic  to  affect  skepticism  on  a  matter 
of  general  belief,  or  more  probably  because,  like  most  men  who 
do  not  think  deeply  or  accurately  on  such  subjects,  he  had  in 
his  mind  a  reserve  of  superstition  which  balanced  the  freedom 
of  his  expressions  and  practice  upon  other  occasions.  Waver- 
ley made  no  commentary,  therefore,  on  the  manner  of  th« 
treatment,  but  rewarded  the  professor  of  medicine  with  a 
liberality  beyond  the  utmost  conception  of  his  wildest  hopes. 
He  uttered,  on  the  occasion,  so  many  incoherent  blessings  ia 
Gaelic  and  English,  that  Mac^Ivor,  rather  scandalized  at  the 
excess  of  his  acknowledgments,  cut  them  short,  by  exclaiming^ 
Ceud  mile  mhallokh  ort !  i.  e.,  "A  hundred  thousand  curses 
cm  you  1 "  and  so  pushed  the  helper  of  men  out  of  the  cabin. 

After  Waverley  was  left  alone,  the  exhaustion  of  pain  and 
fatigue — ^for  the  whole  day's  exercise  had  been  severe — threw 
him  into  a  profound,  but  yet  a  feverish  sleep,  which  he  chiefly 
owed  to  an  opiate  draught  administered  by  the  old  Higli» 
lander,  from  some  decoction  of  herbs  in  his  pharmacopoeia. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  purpose  of  their  meeting  being 
over,  and  their  sports  damped  by  the  untoward  accident,  in 
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which  Fergus  iairtd  all  his  friends  expressed  die  greatest  sym- 
pathy, it  became  a  question  how  to  dispose  of  the  disabled 
sportsman.  This  was  settled  by  Mac-Ivor,  who  had  a  litter 
prepared,  of  "  birch  and  hazel  gray,"  *•  which  was  borne  by  his 
people  with  such  caution  and  dexterity  as  renders  it  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  some  of 
those  sturdy  Gael,  who  have  now  the  happiness  to  transport 
the  belles  ol  £dinburgh  in  their  sedan-chairs,  to  ten  routs  in 
one  evening.  When  Edward  was  elevated  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, he  could  not  help  being  gratified  with  the  romantic  effect 
produced  by  the  breaking  lip  of  this  sjdvan  camp.** 

The  various  tribes  assembled,  each  at  the  pibroch  of  their 
native  clan,  and  each  headed  by  their  patriarchal  ruler.  Some, 
who  had  already  begun  to  retire,  were  seen  winding  up  the 
hills>  or  descending  the  passes  which  led  to  the  scene  of  action, 
the  sound  of  their  bagpipes  dying  upon  the  ear.  Others  made 
still  a  moving  picture  upon  the  narrow  plain,  forming  Various 
changeful  groups,  their  feathers  and  loose  plaids  waving  in  the 
moraing  breeze,  and  their  arms  glittering  in  the  rising  sum 
Most  of  the  chiefs  came  to  take  farewell  of  Waverley,  and  to 
express  their  anxious  hope  they  might  dgain,  and  speedily, 
meet ;  but  the  care  of  Fergus  abridged  the  ceremony  of  taking 
leave.  At  length,  his  own  men  being  completely  assembled 
and  mustered,  Mac-Ivor  commenced  his  march,  but  not  to- 
wards the  quarter  from  which  they  had  come.  He  gave  Edward 
to  understand  that  the  greater  part  of  his  followers^  now 
on  the  field,  were  bound  on  a  distant  expedition,  and  that  when 
he  had  deposited  him  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who  he  was 
sure  would  pay  .him  every  attention,  he  himself  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  accompanying  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
way,  but  would  lose  no  time  in  rejoining  his  friend. 

Waverley  was  rather  surprised  that  Fergus  had  not  mem 
tioned  this  ulterior  destination  when  they  set  out  upon  the 
hunting-party ;  but  his  situation  did  not  admit  of  many  inter- 
rogatories. The  greater  part  of  the  clansmen  went  forward 
under  the  guidance  of  old  Ballenkeiroch,  and  Evan  Dhu  Mac- 
combich,  apparently  in  high  spirits.  A  few  remained  for  the 
purpose  of  escorting  the  Chieftain,  who  walked  by  the  side  of 
Edward's  litter,  and  attended  him  with  the  most  affectionate 
assiduity.  About  noon,  after  a  journey  which  the  nature  of 
the  conveyance,  the  pain  of  his  bruises,  and  the  roughness  of 
the  way,  rendered  inexpressibly  painful,  Waverley  was  hospi- 
tably received  into  the  house  of  a  gentleman  related  to  Fergus, 
who  had  prepared  for  him  every  accommodation  wiiicl\  th< 
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simple  habits  of  living  then  universal  in  the  Highlands,  put  in 
his  power.  In  this  person,  an  old  man  about  seventy,  Edward 
admired  a  relic  of  primitive  simplicity.  He  wore  no  dress  but 
what  his  estate  afforded ;  the  cloth  was  the  fleece  of  his  own 
sheep,  woven  by  his  own  servants,  and  stained  into  tartan  by 
the  dyes  produced  from  the  herbs  and  lichens  of  the  hills 
around  him.  His  linen  was  spun  by  his  daughters  and  maid- 
servants, from  his  own  flax,  nor  did  his  table,  though  plentiful, 
and  varied  with  game  and  fish,  offer  an  article  but  what  was  <^ 
native  produce. 

Claiming  himself  no  rights  of  clanship  or  vassalage,  he  was 
fortunate  in  the  alliance  and  protection  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  and 
other  bold  and  enterprising  chieftains,  who  protected  him  in 
the  quiet  unambitious  life  he  loved.  It  is  true,  the  youth  born 
on  his  grounds  were  often  enticed  to  leave  him  for  the  ser\'ice 
of  his  more  active  friends ;  but  a  few  old  servants  and  tenants 
used  to  shake  their  gray  locks  when  they  heard  their  master 
censured  for  want  of  spirit,  and  observed,  "  When  the  wind  is 
still,  the  shower  falls  soft."  This  good  old  man,  whose  charity 
and  hospitality  were  unbounded,  would  have  received  Waver- 
ley  with  kindness,  had  he  been  the  meanest  Saxon  peasant, 
since  his  situation  required  assistance.  But  his  attention  to  a 
friend  and  guest  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr  was  anxious  and  unremitted. 
Other  embrocations  were  applied  to  the  injured  limb,  and  new 
spells  were  put  in  practice.  At  length,  after  more  solicitude 
than  was  perhaps  for  the  advantage  of  his  health,  Fergus  took 
farewell  of  Edward  for  a  few  days,  when,  he  said,  he  would 
return  to  Tomanrait,  and  hoped  by  that  time  Waverley  would 
be  able  to  ride  one  of  the  Highland  ponies  of  his  landlord,  and 
in  that  manner  return  to  Glennaquoich. 

The  next  day,  when  his  good  old  host  appeared,  Edward 
learned  that  his  friend  had  departed  with  the  dawn,  leaving 
none  of  his  followers  except  Galium  Beg,  the  sort  of  foot-page 
who  used  to  attend  his  person,  and  who  had  it  now  in  charge  to 
wait  upon  Waverley.  On  asking  his  host  if  he  knew  where 
the  Chieftain  was  gone,  the  old  man  looked  fixedly  at  him, 
with  something  mysterious  and  sad  in  the  smile  which  was  his 
only  reply.  Waverley  repeated  his  question,  to  which  his  host 
answered  in  a  proverb, — 

"  What  sent  the  messengers  to  hell, 
Was  asking  what  they  Knew  full  well.'*** 

He  was  about  to  proceed,  but  Galium  Beg  said,  rather 
j>ertly  as  Edward  thought^  that  "  Ta  Tigheamacl^  (i.  ^.,  the 
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Chief)  did  not  like  ta  Sassenagh  DuinM-was^l  to  be  pingled 
wi'  mickle  speaking,  as  she  was  na  tat  weel."  From  this  Wa- 
verley  concluded  he  should  disoblige  his  friend  by  inquiring  of 
a  stranger  the  object  of  a  journey,  which  he  himself  had  not 
communicated. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  hero's  re- 
covery. The  sixth  morning  had  arrived,  and  he  was  able  to 
walk  about  with  a  staff,  when  Fergus  returned  with  about  a 
score  of  his  men.  He  seemed  in  the  highest  spirits,  congratu* 
lated  Waverley  on  his  progress  towards  recovery,  and  finding 
he  was  able  to  sit  on  horseback,  proposed  their  immediate 
return  to  Glennaquoich.  Waverley  joyfully  acceded,  for  the 
form  of  its  fair  mistress  had  lived  m  his  drean)s  during  all  the 
time  of  his  confinement. 

Now  he  has  ridden  o*er  moor  and  moss, 
Cer  hill  and  many  a  glen, 

Feigus  all  the  while,  with  his  myrmidons,  striding  stoutly  by 
his  side,  or  diverging  to  get  a  shot  at  a  roe  or  a  heath-cock. 
Waverley's  bosom  beat  thick  when  they  approached  the  old 
tower  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel,  and  could  distinguish  the  fair  form 
of  its  mistress  advancing  to  meet  them. 

Fergus  began  immediately,  with  his  usual  high  spirits,  to 
exclaim,  "Open  your  gates,  incomparable  princess,  to  the 
wounded  Moor  Abindarez,  whom  Rodrigo  de  Narvez,  constable 
of  Antiquera,  conveys  to  your  castle ;  or  open  them,  if  you  like 
it  better,  to  the  renowned  Marquis  of  Mantua,  the  sad  attend- 
ant of  his .  half-slain  friend,  Baldovinos  of  the  mountain. — Ah* 
long  rest  to  thy  soul,  Cervantes  I  without  quoting  thy  remnantSi 
how  should  I  frame  my  language  to  befit  romantic  ears  I " 

Flora  now  advanced,  and  welcoming  Waverley  with  much 
kindness,  expressed  her  regret  for  his  accident,  of  which  she  had 
already  heard  the  particulars,  and  her  surprise  that  her  brother 
should  not  have  taken  better  care  to  put  a  stranger  on  his 
guard  against  the  perils  of  the  sport  in  which  he  engaged  him 
Edward  easily  exculpated  the  Chieftain,  who,  indeed,  at  his 
own  personal  risk,  had  probably  saved  his  life. 

This  greeting  over,  Fergus  said  three  or  four  words  to  his 
sbter  in  Gaelic.  The  tears  instantly  sprung  to  her  eyes,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  tears  of  devotion  and  joy,  for  she  looked  up 
to  heaven,  and  folded  her  hands  as  in  a  solemn  expression  of 
prayer  or  gratitude.  After  the  pause  of  a  minute,  she  pre* 
sented  to  Inward  some  letters  which  had  been  forwarded  from 
Tully-Yeolan  duxing  his  absence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  de* 
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iivered  some  to  her  brother.  To  the  latter  she  likewise  gav^ 
three  or  four  numbers  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  tlie  onlj 
newspaper  which  was  then  published  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed. 

Both  gentlemen  retired  to  examine  their  despatches,  and 
Edward  speedily  found  that  those  which  he  had  received  con- 
tained matters  of  very  deep  interest. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

NEWS   FROM   ENGLAND. 

The  letters  which  Waverley  had  hitherto  received  from  his 
relations  in  England,  were  not  such  as  required  ^ny  particulat 
notice  in  this  narrative.  His  father  usually  wrote  to  him  with 
the  pompous  affectation  of  one  who  was  too  much  oppressed  by 
public  affairs  to  find  leisure  to  attend  to  those  of  his  own  family. 
Now  and  then  he  mentioned  persons  of  rank  in  Scotland  to 
whom  he  wished  his  son  should  pay  some  attention  ;  but  Waver* 
ley,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  amusements  which  he  had  found 
at  Tully-Veolan  and  Glennaquoich,  dispensed  with  paying  any 
attention  to  hints  so  coldly  thrown  out,  especially  as  distancCi 
shortness  of  leave  of  absence,  and  so  forth,  furnished  a  ready 
apology.  But  latterly  the  burden  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley's 
paternal  epistles  consisted  in  certain  mysterious  hints  of  great- 
ness and  influence  which  he  was  speedily  to  attain,  and  which 
would  insure  hb  son's  obtaining  the  most  rapid  promotion, 
should  he  remain  in  the  military  service.  Sir  Everard's  lettets 
Were  of  a  different  tenor.  They  were  short ;  for  the  good 
Baronet  was  none  of  your  illimitable  correspondents,  whose 
manuscript  overflows  the  folds  of  their  large  post  paper,  and 
leaves  no  room  for  the  seal ;  but  they  were  kind  and  aJQEection* 
ate,  and  seldom  concluded  without  some  allusion  to  our  hero's 
stud,  some  question  about  the  state  of  his  purse,  and  a 
special  inquiry  after  such  of  his  recruits  as  had  preceded  him 
from  Waverley-Honour.  Aunt  Rachel  charged  him  to  remem- 
ber his  principles  of  religion,  to  take  care  of  his  health,  to 
beware  of  Scotch  mists,  which,  she  had  heard,  would  wet  aa 
Englishman  through  and  through ;  never  to  go  out  at  night 
without  his  greatcoat;  and,  ab<^e  all^  to  wear  flannel  next  to 
his  skin. 
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Mr.  Pembroke  only  wrote  to  oar  hero  one  letter,  but  It  was 
of  the  bulk  of  six  epistles  of  these  degenerate  days,  contain- 
ing, in  the  moderate  compass  of  ten  folio  pages,  closely  written, 
a  precis  of  a  supplementary  quarto  manuscript  of  addenda, 
iUUnda,  et  corrigenda,  in  reference  to  the  two  tracts  with  which 
he  had  presented  Waverley.  This  he  considered  as  a  mere 
sop  in  the  pan  to  stay  the  appetite  of  Edward's  curiosity,  until 
he  should  find  an  opportunity  of  sending  down  the  volume 
itself,  which  was  much  too  heavy  for  the  post,  and  which  he 
proposed  to  accompany  with  certain  interesting  pamphlets, 
lately  published  by  his  friend  in  Little  Britain,  with  whom  he 
had  kept  up  a  sort  of  literary  correspondence,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  library  shelves  of  Waverley-Honour  -vere  loaded 
with  much  trash,  and  a  good  round  bill,  seldom  summed  in 
fewer  than  three  figures,  was  yearly  transmitted,  in  which  Sir 
Everard  Wavetley  of  Waverley-Honour,  Bart.,  was  marked  Dr. 
to  Jonathan  Grubbet,  bookseller  and  stationer.  Little  Britain. 
Such  had  hitherto  been  the  style  of  the  letters  which  Edward 
had  received  from  England  ;  but  the  packet  delivered  to  him 
at  Glennaquoich  was  of  a  different  and  more  interesting  com* 
plexion.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  reader,  even  were  I 
to  insert  the  letters  at  full  length,  to  comprehend  the  real 
cause  of  their  being  written,  without  a  glance  into  the  interior 
of  the  British  Cabinet  at  the  period  in  question. 

The  ministers  of  the  day  happened  (no  very  singular  event) 
to  be  divided  into  two  parties  ;  the  weakest  of  whicl^  making  up 
by  assiduity  of  intrigue  their  inferiority  in  real  consequence^ 
had  of  late  acquired  some  new  proselytes,  and  with  them  the 
hope  of  superseding  their  rivals  in  the  favor  of  their  sovereign^ 
and  overpowering  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Amongst 
others,  they  had  thoi^ht  it  worth  while  to  practice  upon  Rich- 
urd  Waveriey.  This  honest  gentleman,  by  a  grave  myste* 
rious  demeanor,  an  attention  to  thp  etiquette  of  business, 
rather  more  than  to  its  essence,  a  facility  in  making  long  dull 
speeches,  consisting  of  truisms  and  common-places,  hashed  up 
with  a  technical  jargon  of  office,  which  prevented  the  inanity 
of  his  orations  from  being  discovered,  had  acquired  a  certain 
name  and  credit  in  public  life,  and  even  established  with  many 
the  character  of  a  profound  politician  ;  none  of  your  shining 
orators,  indeed,  whose  talents  evaporate  in  tropes  or  rhetoric 
and  flashes  of  wit,  but  one  possessed  of  steady  parts  for  busi- 
ness, which  would  wear  well,  as  the  ladies  say  in  choosing 
their  silks,  and  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  good  for  common  and 
•veijp-day  usei  sipoe  they  were  confessedly  formed  of  no  boUr 
day  texture. 
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This  faith  had  become  so  general,  that  the  insurgent  party 
in  the  cabinet  of  which  we  have  made  mention,  after  sounding 
Mr.  Richard  Waverley,  were  so  satisfied  with  his  sentiments 
and  abilities,  as  to  propose,  that,  in  case  of  a  certain  revoli^ 
tion  in  the  ministry,  he  should  take  an  ostensible  place  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  not  indeed  of  the  very  first  rank,  but 
greatly  higher,  in  point  both  of  emolument  and  influence,  than 
that  which  he  now  enjoyed.  There  was  no  resisting  so  tempt- 
ing a  proposal,  notwithstanding  that  the  Great  Man,  under 
whose  patronage  he  had  enlisted,  and  by  whose  banner  he  had 
hitherto  stood  firm,  was  the  principal  object  of  the  proposed 
attack  by  the  new  allies.  Unfortunately,  this  fair  scheme  of 
ambition  was  blighted  in  the  very  bud,  by  a  premature  move- 
ment. All  the  official  gentlemen  concerned  in  it,  who  hesitated 
to  take  the  part  of  a  voluntary  resignation,  were  informed  that 
the  king  had  no  farther  occasion  for  their  services ;  and,  in 
Richard  Waverley's  case,  which  the  minister  considered  as  ag- 
gravated by  ingratitude,  dismissal  was  accompanied  by  some- 
thing like  personal  contempt  and  contumely.  The  public,  and 
even  the  party  of  whom  he  shared  the  fall,  s)rmpathized  little 
in  the  disappointment  of  this  selfish  and  interested  statesman ; 
and  he  retired  to  the  country  under  the  comfortable  reflection, 
that  he  had  lost,  at  the  same  time,  character,  credit,  and.-^ 
what  he  at  least  equally  deplored, — emolument. 

Richard  Waverley's  letter  to  his  son  upon  this  occasion  was 
a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  Aristides  himself  could  not  have 
made  out  a  harder  case.  An  unjust  monarch,  and  an  ungrate- 
ful country,  were  the  burden  of  each  rounded  paragraph.  He 
spoke  of  long  services,  and  unrequited  sacrifices,  though  the 
former  had  been  overpaid  by  his  salary,  and  nobody  could 
guess  in  what  the  latter  consisted,  unless  it  were  in  his  desert- 
ing, not  from  conviction,  but  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  the  tory 
principles  of  his  family.  In  the  conclusion,  his  resentment 
was  wrought  to  such  an  excess  by  the  force  of  his  own  oratory, 
that  he  could  not  repress  some  threats  of  vengeance,  however 
vague  and  impotent,  and  finally  acquainted  bis  son  with  his 
pleasure  that  he  should  testify  his  sense  of  the  ill  treatment  he 
had  sustained,  by  throwing  up  his  commission  as  soon  as  the 
letter  reached  him.  This,  he  said,  was  also  his  uncle's  desire* 
as  he  would  himself  intimate  in  due  course. 

Accordingly,  the  next  letter  which  Edward  opened,  was 
from  Sir  Everard.  His  brother's  disgrace  seemed  to  have  re- 
moved from  his  well-natured  bosom  all  recollection  of  their 
differences ;  and,  remote  as  he  was  from  every  means  of  leam* 
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tog  that  Richard's  disgrace  was  in  reality  only  the  justp  as 
well  as  natural  consequence  of  his  own  unsuccessful  intrigues, 
the  good,  but  credulous  Baronet,  at  once  set  it  down  as  a  new 
and  enormous  instance  of  the  injustice  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment It  was  true,  he  said,  and  he  must  not  disguise  it  even 
from  Edward,  that  his  father  could  not  have  sustained  such  an 
insult  as  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  oflFered  to  one  of  his  house, 
unless  he  had  subjected  himself  to  it  by  accepting  of  an  em- 
ployment under  the  present  system.  Sir  Everard  had  no 
doubt  that  he  now  both  saw  and  felt  the  magnitude  of  this 
error,  and  it  should  be  his  (Sir  Everard's)  business  to  take 
care  that  the  cause  of  his  regret  should  not  extend  itself  to 
pecuniary  consequences.  It  was  enough  for  a  Waverley  to  have 
su^taine''  the  public  disgrace ;  the  patrimonial  injury  could 
easily  be  obviated  by  the  head  of  their  family.  But  it  was 
both  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Richard  Waverley  and  his  own,  that 
Edward,  the  representative  of  the  family  of  Waverley- Honour, 
should  not  remain  in  a  situation  which  subjected  him  also  to 
such  treatment  as  that  with  which  his  father  had  been  stigma- 
tized. He  requested  his  nepheyir  therefore  to  take  the  fittest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  speedy  opportunity,  of 
transmitting  his  resignation  to  the  War-Office,  and  hipted, 
moreover,  that  little  ceremony  was  necessary  where  so  little 
had  been  used  to  his  father.  He  sent  multitudinous  greetings 
to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine. 

A  letter  from  Aunt  Rachel  spoke  out  even  more  plainly. 
She  considered  the  disgrace  of  brother  Richard  as  the  just  re? 
ward  of  his  forfeiting  his  allegiance  to  a  lawful  though  exiled 
sovereign,  and  takina:  the  oaths  to  an  alien  ;  a  concession  which 
her  grandfather.  Sir  Nigel  Waverley,  refused  to  make,  either  to 
the  Round-head  Parliament  or  to  Cromwell,  when  his  life  and 
fortune  stood  in  the  utmost  extremity.  She  hoped  her  dear 
ISdward  would  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors,  and  as 
speedy  as  possible  get  rid  of  the  badge  of  servitude  to  the 
usurping  fainilv,  and  regard  the  wrongs  sustained  by  his  father 
Sis  an  admonition  from  Heaven,  that  every  desertion  of  the  line 
of  loyalty  becomes  its  own  punishment  She  also  concluded 
with  her  respects  to  Mr.  Bradwardine,  and  begged  Waverley 
would  inform  her  whether  his  daughter.  Miss  Rose,  was  old 
enough  to  wear  a  pair  of  very  handsome  earrings,  which  she 
proposed  to  send  as  a  token  of  her  affection.  The  good  lady 
also  desired  to  be  informed  whether  Mr.  Bradwardine  took  as 
nioch  Scotch  snuff,  and  danced  as  unweariedly,  as  he  did  when 
be  uras  at  Wav<^rley-^onour  about  thirty  years  ago. 


II 
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These  letters,  as  might  have  been  expected,  highly  excited 
Waverley's  indignation.  From  the  desultory  style  of  his 
studies,  he  had  not  any  fixed  political  opinion  to  place  in  op- 
position to  the  movements  of  indignation  which  he  felt  at  his 
father's  supposed  wrongs.  Of  the  real  cause  of  his  disgrace 
Edward  was  totally  ignorant ;  nor  had  his  habits  at  all  led  him 
to  investigate  the  politics  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  or 
remarked  the  intrigues  in  which  his  father  had  been  so  actively 
engaged.  Indeed,  any  impressions  which  he  had  accidentally 
adopted  concerning  the  parties  of  the  times,  were  (owing  to  the 
society  in  which  he  had  lived  at  Waverley-Honour),  of  a  nature 
rather  unfavorable  to  the  existing  government  and  dynasty. 
He  entered  therefore,  without  hesitation,  into  the  resentful 
feeling  of  the  relations  who  had  the  best  title  to  dictate  his 
conduct ;  and  not  perhaps  the  less  willingly,  when  he  remem- 
pered  the  tedium  of  his  quarters,  and  the  inferior  figure  which 
he  had  made  among  the  officers  of  his  regiment.  If  he  could 
have  had  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  de- 
cided by  the  following  letter  from  his  commanding  officer, 
which,  as  it  is  very  short,  shall  be  inserted  verbatim  : 

"  Sir, 
**  Having  carried  somewhat  beyond  the  line  of  my  duty  an 
indulgence  which  even  the  lights  of  nature,  and  much  more 
those  of  Christianity,  direct  towards  errors  which  may  arise 
from  youth  and  inexperience,  and  that  altogether  without  effect, 
I  am  reluctantly  compelled,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  use  the 
only  remaining  remedy  which  is  in  my  power.  You  are,  there- 
fore, hereby  commanded  to  repair  to ^  the  head-quarters 

ot  the  regiment,  within  thriee  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter. 
If  you  shall  fail  to  do  so,  I  must  report  you  to  the  War-Office 
as  absent  without  leave,  and  also  take  other  steps,  which  will 
be  disagreeable  to  you,  as  well  as  to, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"J.  Gardiner,  Lieut.-Col. 
"  Commanding  the Regt.  Dragoons.'* 

Edward's  blood  boiled  within  him  as  he  read  this  letter. 
He  had  been  accustomed  from  his  very  infancy  to  possess,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  disposal  of  his  own  time,  and  thus  ac- 
quired habits  which  rendered  the  rules  of  military  discipline  as 
unpleasing  to  him  in  this  as  they  were  in  some  other  respects. 
An  idea  that  in  his  own  case  they  would  not  be  enforced  in  % 
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very  rigid  manner,  had  also  obtained  full  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  had  hitherto  been  sanctioned  by  the  indulgent  con- 
duct of  his  lieutenant-colonel.  Neither  had  anything  occurred, 
to  his  knowledge,  that  should  have  induced  his  commanding 
officer,  without  any  other  warning  than  the  hints  we  noticed  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  so  suddenly  to  assume  a 
harsh,  and,  as  Edward  deemed  it,  so  insolent  a  tone  of  dicta- 
torial authority.  Connecting  it  with  the  letters  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  his  family,  he  could  not  but  suppose,  that  it  was 
designed  to  make  him  feel,  in  his  present  situation,  the  same 
pressure  of  authority  which  had  been  exercised  in  his  father*s 
case,  and  that  the  whole  was  a  concerted  scheme  to  depress 
and  degrade  every  member  of  the  Waverley  family. 

Without  a  pause,  therefore,  Edward  wrote  a  few  cold  lines, 
thanking  his  lieutenant-colonel  for  past  civilities,  and  expressing 
regret  that  he  should  have  chosen  to  efface  the  remembrance  of 
them,  by  assuming  a  different  tone  towards  him.  The  strain 
of  his  letter,  as  well  as  what  he  (Edward)  conceived  to  be  his 
duty,  in  the  present  crisis,  called  upon  him  to  lay  down  his 
commission  ;  and  he  therefore  enclosed  the  formal  resignation 
of  a  situation  which  subjected  him  to  so  unpleasant  a  corre- 
spondence, and  requested  Colonel  Gardiner  would  have  the 
goodness  to  forward  it  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Having  finished  this  magnanimous  epistle,  he  felt  somewhat 
uncertain  concerning  the  terms  in  which  his  resignation  ought 
to  be  expressed,  upon  which  subject  he  resolved  to  consult 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor.  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the 
bold  and  prompt  habits  of  thinking,  acting,  and  speaking, 
which  distinguished  this  young  Chieftain,  had  given  him  a 
considerable  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Waverley.  En- 
dowed with  at  least  equal  powers  of  understanding,  and  with 
much  finer  genius,  Edward  yet  stooped  to  the  bold  and  deci- 
sive activity  of  an  intellect  which  was  sharpened  by  the  habit 
of  acting  on  a  preconceived  and  regular  system,  as  well  as  by 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  world. 

When  Edward  found  his  friend,  the  latter  had  still  in  his 
band  the  newspaper  which  he  had  perused,  and  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  the  embarrassment  of  one  who  has  unpleasing 
news  to  communicate.  "  Do  your  letters,  Captain  Waverley. 
confirm  the  unpleasing  information  which  I  find  in  this  paper?  " 

He  put  the  paper  into  his  hand,  where  his  father's  disgrace 
was  registered  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  transferred  probably 
from  some  London  journal.  At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  waj 
this  remarkable  inuendo : 
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*•  We  understand  that  *this  same  ^Mard  who  hath  done  all 
this,'  is  not  the  only  example  of  the  IVavering  ff(m(mr  of  VV-v-r  \j 
H-n-r.     See  the  Gazette  of  this  day." 

With  hurried  and  feverish  apprehension  our  hero  turned  to 
the  place  referred  to,  and  found  therein  recorded,  "  Edward 

Waverley,  captain  in regiment  dragoons,  superseded  fot 

absence  without  leave  ; "  and  in  the  list  of  military  promotions 
referring  to  the  same  regiment,  he  discovered  this  farther  ar- 
ticle, "Lieut.  Julius  Butler,  to  be  captain,  vue  Edward  Waver- 
ley, superseded." 

Our  hero's  bosom  glowed  with  the  resentment  which  unde- 
^rved  and  apparently  premeditated  insult  was  calculated  to 
excite  in  the  bosom  of  one  who  had  aspired  after  honor,  and 
was  thus  wantonly  held  up  to  public  scorn  and  disgrace.  Upoa 
comparing  the  date  of  his  colonel's  letter  with  that  of  the  article 
in  the  Gazette,  he  perceived  that  his  threat  of  making  a  report 
upon  his  absence  had  been  literally  fulfilled,  and  without  inquir}% 
ds  it  seemed,  whether  Edward  had  either  received  his  summons, 
or  was  disposed  to  comply  with  it.  The  whole,  therefore,  ap- 
peared a  formed  plan  to  degrade  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ; 
and  the  idea  of  its  having  succeeded  filled  him  with  such  bitter 
emotions,  that,  after  various  attempts  to  conceal  them,  he  at 
length  threw  himself  into  Mac-Ivor's  arms,  and  gave  vent  to 
tears  of  shame  and  indignation. 

It  was  none  of  this  Chieftain's  faults  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
Wrongs  of  his  friends ;  and  for  Edward,  independent  of  certain 
plans  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  felt  a  deep  and  sincere 
interest.  The  proceeding  appeared  as  extraordinary  to  hiiti  as 
it  had  done  to  Edward.  He  indeed  knew  of  more  motives  thad 
Waverley  was  privy  to  for  the  peremptory  order  that  he  should 
join  his  reghnent.  feut  that,  without  farther  inauiry  into  the 
circumstances  ,6f  a  necessary  delay,  the  commanding  officer,  iti 
contradiction  to  his  known  and  established  character,  should 
have  proceeded  in  so  harsh  and  unusual  a  manner,  was  a  mys- 
tery which  he  could  not  penetrate.  He  soothed  our  hero^ 
however,  to  the  b^st  of  his  power,  and  began  to  turn  his  thoughts 
on  revenge  for  his  insulted  honor. 

Edward  eagerly  grasped  at  the  idea.  **  Will  you  cany  a 
message  for  me  to  Colonel  Gardiner,  my  dear  Fergus,  and 
oblige  me  forever  } ' 

Fergus  paused.  "  It  is  an  act  of  friendship  which  you  should 
command,  could  it  be  useful,  or  lead  to  the  righting  your  honor; 
but  in  the  present  case,  I  doubt  if  your  commanding  officer 
would  give  you  the  meeting,  on  account  of  his  having  taken 
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measures,  which,  however  harsh  and  exasperating,  were  still 
within  strict  bounds  of  his  duty.  Besides,  Gardiner  is  a  pre- 
cise Huguenot,  and  has  adopted  certain  ideas  about  the  sinful- 
ness of  such  rencontres,  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  him  depart,  especially  as  his  courage  is  beybnd  all  sus- 
picion. And  besides,  I — I,  to  say  the  truth — I  dare  not  at  this 
moment,  for  some  vety  weighty  reasons,  go  near  any  of  the 
military  quarters  or  garrisons  belonging  to  this  government." 

**And  am  I,*'  said  Waverley,  "to  sit  down  quiet  and  con- 
tented under  the  injury  I  have  received  ? " 

**  That  will  I  never  advise  my  friend,"  replied  Mac-Ivor. 
•*  But  I  would  have  vengeance  to  fall  on  the  head,  not  on  the 
hand  ;  on  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  government  which 
designed  and  directed  these  premeditated  and  reiterated  insults, 
not  on  the  tools  of  office  which  they  employed  iii  the  execution 
of  the  injuries  they  aimed  at  you." 

"  On  the  government  I "  said  Waverley. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  impetuous  Highlander,  " on  the  usurp- 
ing house  of  Hanover,  whom  your  grandfather  would  no  more 
have  served  than  he  would  have  taken  wages  of  red-hot  gold 
from  the  great  fiend  of  hell  I " 

**  But  since  the  time  of  my  grandfather  two  generations  of 
this  dynasty  have  possessed  the  throne,"  said  Inward,  coolly. 

"True,"  replied  the  Chieftain;  "and  because  we  have 
passively  given  them  so  long  the  means  of  showing  their  native 
eharacter,  because  both  you  and  I  myself  have  lived  in  quiet 
submission,  have  even  truckled  to  the  times  so  far  as  to  accept 
eommisstonsunderthem,  and  thus  have  given  tnem  an  opportu- 
nity of  disgracing  us  publicly  by  resuming  them,  are  we  not  on  that 
account  to  resent  injuries  which  our  fathers  only  apprehended, 
but  which  we  have  actually  sustained  ?  Or  is  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  Stuart  family  become  less  just,  because  their  title 
has  devolved  upon  an  heir  who  is  innocent  of  the  charges  of 
mi^ovemroent  brought  against  his  father  ? — Do  you  remembet 
the  lines  of  your  favorite  poet  ?— 

Had  Richard  unconstndn'd  reugn'd  the  throne, 
A  kine  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own ; 
The  title  stood  eDtail'd  had  Richard  had  a  soii. 

You  see,  my  dear  Waverley,  I  can  quote  poetry  as  well  as  Flora 
and  you.  But  come,  clear  your  moody  brow,  and  trust  to  me 
to  show  you  an  honorable  road  to  a  speedy  and  glorious  revenge. 
Let  us  seek  Flora,  who,  perhaps,  has  more  news  to  tell  us  ol 
what  has  occiured  during  out  absence.    She  will  re|oice  to  heai 
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that  you  are  relieved  of  your  servitude.  But  first  add  a  post- 
script to  your  letter,  marking  the  time  when  you  received  this 
calvinistical  Colonel's  first  summons,  and  express  your  regret 
that  the  hastiness  of  his  proceedings  prevented  your  anticipat- 
ing them  by  sending  your  resignation.  Then  let  him  blush  for 
his  injustice," 

The  letter  was  sealed  accordingly,  covering  a  formal  resig- 
nation of  the  commission,  and  Mac-Ivor  despatched  it  with  some 
letters  of  his  own  by  a  special  messenger,  with  charge  to  put 
them  into  the  nearest  post-office  in  the  Lowlands. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

AN    ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 

The  hint  which  the  Chieftain  had  thrown  out  respecting 
Flora  was  not  unpremeditated.  He  had  observed  with  great 
satisfaction  the  growing  attachment  of  Waverley  to  his  sister, 
nor  did  he  see  any  bar  to  their  union,  excepting  the  situation 
which  Waverley's  father  held  in  the  ministry,  and  Edward's  own 
commission  in  the  army  of  George  II.  These  obstacles  were 
now  removed,  and  in  a  manner  which  apparently  paved  the  way 
for  the  son's  becoming  reconciled  to  another  allegiance.  In 
every  other  respect  the  match  would  be  most  eligible.  The 
safety,  happiness,  and  honorable  prorision  of  his  sister,  whom 
he  dearly  loved,  appeared  to  be  insured  bv  the  proposed  union  ; 
and  his  hea^t  swelled  when  he  considereci  how  his  own  interest 
would  be  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  ex-monarch  to  whom  he  had 
dedicated  his  ser\ice,  by  an  alliance  with  one  of  those  ancient, 
powerful,  and  wealthy  English  families  of  the  steady  cavalier 
faith,  to  awaken  whose  decayed  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family 
was  now  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Stuart  cause. 
Nor  could  Fergus  perceive  any  obstacle  to  such  a  scheme. 
Waverley 's  attachment  was  evident ;  and  as  his  person  was 
handsome,  and  his  taste  apparently  coincided  with  her  own,  he 
anticipated  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  Flora.  Indeed,  be- 
tween his  ideas  of  patriarchal  power,  and  those  which  he  had 
acquired  in  France  respecting  the  disposal  of  females  in  mar* 
riage,  any  opposition  from  his  sister,  dear  as  she  was  to  him, 
would  have  been  the  last  obstacle  on  which  he  would  have  cat 
eulatedi  even  had  the  union  been  less  eligible. 
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Influenced  by  these  feelings,  the  Chief  now  led  Waverley 
In  quest  of  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  not  without  the  hope  that  the  pres- 
ent agitation  of  his  guest*s  spirits  mijht  give  him  courage  to 
cut  short  what  Fergus  termed  the  romance  of  the  courtship. 
They  found  Flora,  with  her  faithful  attendants,  Una  and  Cath- 
leen,  busied  in  preparing  what  appeared  to  Waverley  to  be  white 
bridal  favors.  Disguising  as  well  as  he  could  the  agitation  of 
his  mind,  Waverley  asked  for  what  joyful  occasions  Miss  Mac- 
Ivor  made  such  ample  preparation. 

"  It  is  for  Fergus's  bridal,"  she  said,  smiling. 

**  Indeed  I "  said  Edward  ;  "  he  has  kept  his  secret  well.  I 
hope  he  will  allow  me  to  be  his  bride's-man." 

"  That  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours,  as  Beatrice  says," 
retorted  Flora. 

^  And  who  is  the  fair  lady,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  Mbs 
Mac-Ivor?" 

•*  Did  I  not  tell  you  long  since,  that  Fergus  wooed  no  bride 
but  Honor  ? "  answered  Flora. 

"  And  am  I  then  incapable  of  being  his  assistant  and  coun- 
sellor in  the  pursuit  of  Honor  ?  "  said  our  hero,  coloring  deeply. 
••  Do  I  rank  so  low  in  your  opinion  ? " 

**  Far  from  it,  Captain  Waverley.  I  would  to  God  you  were 
oC  our  determination !  and  made  use  of  the  expression  which 
displeased  you,  solely 

Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality. 
But  stand  against  us  as  an  enemy/' 

"  That  time  is  passed,  sister,"  said  Fergus ;  "  and  you  may 
wish  Edward  Waverley  (no  longer  captain)  joy  of  being  freed 
from  the  slavery  to  an  usurper,  implied  in  that  sable  and  ill- 
omened  emblem." 

"  Yes,"  said  Waverley,  undoing  the  cockade  from  his  hat, 
^  it  has  pleased  the  king  who  bestowed  this  badge  upon  nie  to 
resume  it  in  a  manner  which  leaved  me  little  reason  to  regret 
his  service." 

"  Thank  God  for  that  1 "  cried  the  enthusiast ;  "  and  O  that 
they  may  be  blind  enough  to  treat  every  man  of  honor  who 
lerves  them  with  the  same  indignity,  that  I  may  have  less  to 
ligh  for  when  the  struggle  approaches ! " 

"And  now,  sister,"  said  the  Chieftain,  "  replace  his  cockade 
■tith  one  of  a  more  lively  color.  I  think  it  was  the  fashion  of 
ihe  ladies  of  yore  to  arm  and  send  forth  their  knights  to  high 
idiievement." 

"  Not,"  replied  the  lady,  "  till  the  knight  adventurer  had 
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well  weighed  the  justice  and  the  danger  of  the  cause,  Fergus. 
Mr.  Waverley  is  just  now  too  much  agitated  by  feelings  of 
recent  emotion,  for  me  to  press  upon  him  a  resolution  of  con- 
sequence." 

Waverley  felt  half-alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  adopting  tho 
badge  of  what  was  by  the  majority  of  the  kingdom  esteemed 
rebellion,  yet  he  could  not  disguise  his  chagrin  at  the  coldness 
with  which  Flora  parried  her  brother's  hint.  "  Miss  Mac-Ivor, 
I  perceive,  thinks  the  knight  unworthy  of  her  encouragement 
and  favor,"  said  he,  somewhat  bitterly. 

"Not  so,  Mr.  Waverley,"  she  replied,  with  great  sweetness. 
"  Why  should  I  refuse  my  brother's  valued  friend  a  boon  which 
I  am  distributing  to  bis  whole  clan  ?  Most  willingly  would  I 
enlist  every  man  of  honor  in  the  cause  to  which  my  brother  has 
devoted  hiipself.  But  Fergus  has  tak^i>  his  measures  with  his 
eyes  open.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  this  cause  from  his 
cradlq ;  with  him  its  call  is  sacred,  were  ^t  ^ven  a  summons 
to  the  tomb.  But  how  can  I  wish  you,  Mr.  Wj^verley,  so 
neiy  to  the  world,  so  far  from  every  friend  who  might  advise  and 
ought  to  influence  you, — in  a  moment  too  of  sudden  piqu^  and 
indignation, — how  can  I  wish  you  to  plunge  yourseLE  at  oqce 
into  so  desperate  an  enterprise  ? " 

Fergus,  who  did  not  upderstfind  these  delicacies,  strode 
through  the  apartment  biting  his  lip,  and  then,  with  ^  con- 
strained  smile,  said,  "  Well,  sister,  I  leave  you  to  act  your  new 
character  of  mediator  between  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the 
subjects  of  your  lawful  sovereign  and  benefactor,"  and  left  the 
yoom. 

There  was  a  painful  pause,  which  was  at  length  broken  by 
Miss  Mac-Ivor.  "  My  brother  is  unjust,"  she  said,  "  because 
he  can  bear  no  interruption  that  seems  to  thwart  his  loyal 
zeal." 

"  And  do  you  not  share  his  ardor  .> "  asked  Waverley. 

"  Dq  I  not  ? "  answered  Florar— "  God  knows  mine  exceeds 
his,  if  that  be  possible.  But  I  am  not,  like  him,  rapt  by  the 
bustle  of  military  preparation,  and  the  infinite  detail  necessary 
to  the  present  undertaking,  beyond  consideration  of  the  grand 
principles  of  justice  and  truth,  on  which  our  enterprise  is 
grounded ;  ana  these,  I  am  certain,  can  only  be  furthered  by 
measures  in  themselves  true  and  just  To  operate  upon  your 
present  feelings,  my  dear  Mr.  Waverley,  to  induce  you  to  an 
irretrievable  step,  of  which  you  have  not  considered  either  the 
justice  or  the  danger,  is,  in  my  poor  judgment,  neither  the  one 
BOX  the  ptber," 
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**  tncotnparable  Flora ! "  said  Edward,  taking  her  hand ; 
^  how  much  do  I  need  such  a  monitor ! " 

"  A  better  one  by  far/'  said  Flora,  gently  withdrawing  her 
hand,  **  Mr.  Waverley  will  always  find  in  his  own  bosom,  when 
he  will  give  its  small  still  voice  leisure  to  be  heard." 

"  No,  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  I  dare  not  hope  it ;  a  thousand  cir- 
cumstances of  fatal  self-indulgence  have  made  me  the  creature 
rather  of  imagination  than  reason.  Durst  I  but  hope — could 
I  but  think — that  VQU  would  deign  to  be  to  me  that  affectionate, 
that  condescending  friend  who  would  strengthen  me  to  redeem 
my  errors,  my  futute  life  " 

**  Hush,  my  dear  sir !  now  you  carry  your  joy  at  escaping 
the  hands  of  a  Jacobite  recruiting  officer  to  an  unparalleled  ex- 
cess of  gratitude." 

"  Nay,  dear  Flora,  trifle  with  me  ho  longer ;  you  cannot 
mistake  the  meaning  of  those  feelings  which  I  have  almost 
Involuntarily  expressed ;  and,  since  I  have  broken  the  barrier 
of  silence,  let  me  profit  by  my  audacity — Or  may  I,  with  your 
permbsioh,  mention  to  your  brother  " 

"  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Waverley ! " 

"What  am  I  to  understand  ? "  said  Edward.  '*  Is  there  any 
fatal  bar — ^has  any  prepossession " 

**  None,  sir,"  answered  Flora.  "  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say, 
that  I  never  yet  saw  the  person  on  whom  I  thought  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  subject." 

"  The  shortness  of  our  acquaintance,  perhaps — If  Miss  Mac- 
Ivor  will  deign  to  give  me  time " 

"  I  have  not  even  that  excuse.  Captain  Waverley's  character 
is  so  open — is,  in  short,  of  that  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  mis- 
construed, either  in  its  strength  or  its  weakness." 

"  And  for  that  weakness  you  despite  me  ?  "  said  Edward. 

**  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Waverley — and  remember  it  is  but  within 
this  half  hour  that  there  existed  between  us  a  barrier  of  a 
nature  to  me  insurmountable,  since  I  never  could  think  of  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  casual  acquaintance.  Permit  me  then  to  arrange 
my  ideas  upon  so  unexpected  a  topic,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
I  will  be  ready  to  give  you  such  reasons  for  the  resolution  I 
shall  express,  as  mav  be  satisfactory  at  least,  if  not  pleasing  to 
you."  So  saying.  Flora  withdrew,  leaving  Waverley  to  meditate 
upon  the  manner  in  which  she  had  received  his  addresses. 

Ere  he  could  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  believe  his 
suit  had  been  acceptable  or  no,  Fergus  re-entered  the  apart- 
ment.    **  What,  a  la  mort^  Waverley  ? "  he  cried.     "  Coma 
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down  "With  me  to  the  court,  and  you  shall  see  a  sight  worth  all 
the  tirades  of  your  romances.  An  hundred  firelocks,  and  a$ 
many  broadswords,  just  arrived  from  good  friends  ;  and  two  or 
three  hundred  stout  fellows  almost  fighting  which  shall  first 
possess  them. — But  let  me  look  at  you  closer — Why,  a  true 
Highlander  would  say  you  have  been  blighted  by  an  evil  eye. 
— Or  can  it  be  this  silly  girl  that  has  thus  blanked  your  spirit  t 
— Never  mind  her,  dear  Edward ;  the  wisest  of  her  sex  are 
fools  in  what  regards  the  business  of  life.'' 

"  Indeed,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Waverley,  "  all  that 
I  can  charge  against  your  sister  is,  that  sne  is  too  sensible,  too 
reasonable." 

*'  If  that  be  all,  I  insure  you  for  a  louis  d'or  against  the 
mood  lasting  four-and-twenty  hours.  No  woman  was  ever 
steadily  sensible  for  that  period ;  and  I  will  engage,  if  that 
will  please  you,  Flora  shall  be  as  unreasonable  to-morrow  as 
any  of  her  sex.  You  must  learn,  my  dear  Edward,  to  consider 
women  en  mousquetaircJ*  So  saying,  he  seized  Waverley's  armi 
and  dragged  him  off  to  review  his  military  preparations. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

UPON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Fergus  Mac-Ivor  had  too  much  tact  and  delicacy  to  re. 
new  the  subject  which  he  had  interrupted.  His  head  was,  or 
appeared  to  be,  so  full  of  guns,  broadswords,  bonnets,  can- 
teens, and  tartan  hose,  that  Waverley  could  not  for  sometime 
draw  his  attention  to  any  other  topic. 

"  Are  you  to  take  the  field  so  soon,  Fergus,  "he  asked,"that 
you  are  making  all  these  martial  preparations  ?  " 

"  When  we  have  settled  that  you  go  with  me,  you  shall 
know  all ;  but  otherwise  the  knowledge  might  rather  be  preju- 
dicial to  you." 

'*  But  are  you  serious  in  your  purpose,  with  such  inferior 
forces,  to  rise  against  an  established  government  ?  It  is  mere 
phrenzy." 

"  Laisset  /aire  a  Don  Antoine — 1  shall  take  good  care  of 
myself.    We  shall  at  least  use  the  compliment  of  Conan,  who 
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never  got  a  stroke  but  he  gave  one.  I  would  not,  however,'' 
continued  the  Chieftain,  "  have  you  think  me  mad  enough  to 
stir  till  a  favorable  opportunity :  I  will  not  slip  my  dog  be- 
fore the  game's  a  loot.  But,  once  more,  will  you  join  with  us, 
and  you  shall  know  all  ? " 

"  How  can  I  ? "  said  Waverley  ;  "  I,  who  have  so  lately 
held  that  commission  which  is  now  posting  back  to  those  that 
gave  it  ?  My  accepting  it  implied  a  promise  of  fidelity,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  legality  of  the  government." 

"  A  rash  promise,"  answered  Fergus,  "  is  not  a  steel  hand- 
cuff ;  it  may  be  shaken  off,  especially  when  it  was  given  under 
deception,  and  has  been  repaid  by  insult.  But  if  you  cannot 
immediately  make  up  your  mind  to  a  glorious  revenge,  go  to 
England,  and  ere  you  cross  the  Tweed,  you  will  hear  tidings 
that  will  make  the  world  ring  ;  and  if  Sir  Everard  be  the  gal- 
lant old  cavalier  I  have  heard  him  described  by  some  of  our 
horust  gentlemen  of  the  year  oi.e  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen,  he  will  find  you  a  better  horse-troop  and  a  better  cause 
than  you  have  lost." 

"  But  your  sister,  Fergus  ? " 

"  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend  I  '^  replied  the  Chief,  laughing  ; 
"  how  vexest  thou  this  man  I — Speak'st  thou  of  nothing  but  of 
ladies?" 

"  Nay,  be  serious,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Waverley  ;  "  I  feel 
that  the  happiness  of  my  future  life  must  depend  upon  the 
answer  which  Miss  Mac-Ivor  shall  make  to  what  I  ventured  to 
tell  her  this  morning." 

"  And  is  this  your  very  sober  earnest,"  said  Fergus,  more 
gravely,  "  or  are  we  in  the  land  of  romance  and  fiction  ? " 

"  My  earnest,  undoubtedly.  How  could  you  suppose  me 
jesting  on  such  a  subject  ? " 

"  Then,  in  very  sober  earnest,"  answered  his  friend,  "  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  it  :  and  so  highly  do  I  think  of  Flora,  that 
you  are  the  only  man  in  England  for  whom  I  would  say  so 
much. — But  before  you  shake  my  hand  so  warmly,  there  is 
more  to  be  considered. — Your  own  family — will  they  approve 
your  connecting  yourself  with  the  sister  of  a  high-born  High- 
land beggar  ? " 

"  My  uncle's  situation,"  said  Waverley  "  his  general  opin 
ions,  and  his  uniform  indulgence,  entitle  me  to  say,  that  birth 
and  personal  qualities  are  all  he  would  look  to  in  such  a  con- 
nection.  And  where  can  I  find  both  united  in  such  excellence 
as  in  your  sister  ?  " 

"  6  nowhere  1 — cela  va  sans  dire^'^  replied  Fergus  with  a 
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smile.    "  But  your  father  will  expect  a  father's  prerqgative  iq 
being  consulted." 

"  Surely ;  but  his  late  breach  with  the  ruling  powers  re- 
moves all  apprehension  of  objection  on  his  part,  especially  as  I 
am  convinced  that  my  uncle  will  be  warm  in  my  cause." 

**  Religion  perhaps,"  said  Fergus,  "  may  make  obstacles, 
though  we  are  not  bigoted  Catholico." 

"  My  grandmother  was  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  her 
religion  was  never  objected  to  by  my  family. — Do  not  think  of 
my  friends,  dear  Fergus;  let  me  rather  have  your  influence 
where  it  may  be  more  necessary  to  remove  obstacles — I  mean 
with  your  lovely  sister." 

"  My  lovely  sister,"  replied  Fergus,  "  like  her  loving  broth- 
er, is  very  apt  to  have  a  pretty  decisive  will  of  her  own,  by 
which,  in  this  case,  you  must  be  ruled ;  but  you  shall  not  want 
my  interest,  nor  :ny  counsel.  And,  in  the  first  place,  I  will 
give  you  one  hint — Loyalty  is  her  tuling  passion ;  and  since 
she  could  spell  an  Englbh  book,  she  has  been  in  love  with  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  Captain  Wogan,  wjio  renopnced  the 
service  of  the  usurper  Cromwell  to  join  the  standard  of  Charles 
II.,  marched  a  handful  of  cavalry  from  London  to  the  High* 
lands  to  join  Middleton,  then  in  arms  for  the  king,  and  at 
length  died  gloriously  in  the  royal  cause.  Ask  her  to  show 
you  some  verses  she  made  on  his  history  and  fate ;  they  have 
been  much  admired,  I  assure  you.  The  next  point  is — I  think 
I  saw  Flora  go  up  towards  the  water-fall  a  short  time  since — 
follow,  man,  follow ! — don't  allow  the  garrison  time  to  strengthen 
its  purposes  of  resbtance — AUrte  d  la  murailU  /  Seek  Flora 
out,  and  learn  her  decision  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  Cupid  go 
with  you  while  I  go  to  look  over  belts  and  cartouch-boxes." 

Waverley  ascended  the  glen  with  an  anxious  and  throbbing 
heart.  Love,  with  all  its  romantic  train  of  hopes,  fears,  and 
wishes,  was  mingled  with  other  feelings  of  a  nature  less  easily 
defined.  He  could  not  but  remember  how  niuch  this  morning 
had  changed  his  fate,  and  into  what  a  complication  of  perplexity 
it  was  likely  to  plunge  him.  Sunrise  had  seen  him  possessed 
of  an  esteemed  rank  in  the  honorable  profession  of  arms, 
Lis  father  to  all  appearance  rapidly  rising  in  the  favor  of  his 
sovereign ; — all  this  had  passed  away  like  a  dream — he  himself 
was  dishonored,  his  father  disgraced,  and  he  had  become 
involuntarily  the  confidant  at  least,  if  not  the  accomplice,  of 
plans,  dark,  deep,  and  dangerous,  which  must  either  infer  the 
subversion  of  the  government  he  had  so  lately  served,  or  the 
destruction  of  all  who  had  participated  in  them.     Should  Flora 
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even  listen  to  hb  suit  favorably,  what  prospect  was  there  of 
its  being  brought  to  a  happy  termination  amid  the  tumult  of  an 
impending  insurrection  ?  Or  how  could  he  make  the  selfish 
request  that  she  should  leave  Fergus,  to  whom  she  was  so 
much  attached,  and,  retiring  with  him  to  England,  wait  as  a 
distant  spectator,  the  success  of  her  brother's  undertaking,  or 
the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes  ?— Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  engage  himself,  with  no  other  aid  than  his  single  arm,  in  the 
dangerous  and  precipitate  counsels  of  the  Chieftain, — to  be 
whirled  along  by  him,  the  partaker  of  all  his  desperate  and 
impetuous  motions,  renouncing  almost  the  power  of  judging,  or 
deciding  upon  the  rectitude  or  prudence  of  his  actions, — this 
was  no  pleasing  prospect  for  the  secret  pride  of  Waverley  to 
stoop  to.  And  yet  what  other  conclusion  remained,  saving  the 
rejection  of  his  addresses  by  Flora,  an  alternative  not  to  be 
thought  o^  in  the  present  hifi;h-wrought  state  of  his  feelings, 
with  anything  short  of  mentafasony.  Pondering  the  doubtful 
and  dangerous  prospect  before  him,  he  at  length  arrived  near 
the  cascade,  where,  as  Fergus  had  augured,  he  found  Flora 
seated. 

She  was  quite  alone,  and  as  soon  as  she  observed  his  ap- 
proach, she  rose  and  came  to  meet  him.  Edward  attempted  to 
say  something  within  the  verge  of  ordinary  compliment  and 
conversation,  but  found  himself  unequal  to  the  task.  Flora 
seemed  at  first  equally  embarrassed,  but  recovered  herself  more 
speedily,  and  (an  unfavorable  augury  for  Waverley's  suit)  was 
the  first  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  their  last  interview.  "  It 
is  too  important,  in  every  point  of  view,  Mr.  Waverley,  to  per- 
mit roe  to  leave  you  in  doubt  on  my  sentiments." 

"  Do  not  speak  them  speedily,"  said  Waverley,  much  agita- 
ted, **  unless  they  are  such  as  I  fear,  from  your  manner,  I  must 
not  dare  to  anticipate.  Let  time — let  my  future  conduct — let 
your  brother's  influence  " 

**  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Flora,  her  complexion  a 
little  heightened,  but  her  voice  firm  and  cbmposed.  ''  I  should 
incur  my  own  heavy  censure,  did  I  delay  expressing  my  sincere 
conviction  that  I  can  never  regard  you  otherwise  than  as  a 
valued  friend.  I  should  do  you  Uie  highest  injustice  did  I  con- 
ceal my  sentiments  for  a  moment — I  see  I  distress  you,  and  I 
grieve  for  it,  but  better  now  than  later ;  and  O,  better  a  thou- 
sand times,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  you  should  feel  a  present  mo- 
mentary disappointment,  than  the  long  and  heart-sickening 
griefs  which  attend  a  rash  and  ill-assorted  marria^^e  !  " 

**Good  God  I "  exclaimed  Waverley,  "  why  should  you  anti- 
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cipate  such  consequences  from  a  union  where  birth  is  equal, 
where  fortune  is  favorable,  where,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, 
the  tastes  are  similar,  where  you  allege  no  preference  for  an* 
other,  where  you  even  express  a  favorable  opinion  of  him  whom 
you  reject  ? " 

"  Mr.  Waverley,  I  have  that  favorable  opinion,"  answered 
Flora  ;  "  and  so  strongly,  that  though  I  would  rather  have  been 
silent  on  the  grounds  of  my  resolution,  you  shall  command  them, 
if  you  exact  such  a  mark  of  my  esteem  and  confidence." 

She  sat  down  upon  a  fragment  of  rock,  and  Waverley  pla« 
cing  himself  near  her,  anxiously  pressed  for  the  explanation  she 
offered. 

"  I  dare  hardly,"  she  said,  "  tell  you  the  situation  of  my 
feelings,  they  are  so  different  from  those  usually  ascribed  to 
young  women  at  my  period  of  life ;  and  I  dare  hardly  touch 
upon  what  I  conjecture  to  be  the  nature  of  yours,  lest  I  should 
give  offence  where  I  would  willingly  administer  consolation. 
For  myself,  from  my  infancy  till  this  day,  I  have  had  but  one 
wish, — the  restoration  of  my  royal  benefactors  to  their  rightful 
throne.  It  is  impossible  to  express  to  you  the  devotion  of  my 
feelings  to  this  single  subject,  and  I  will  frankly  confess  that 
it  has  so  occupied  my  mind  as  to  exclude  every  thought  respect- 
ing what  is  called  my  own  settlement  in  life.  Let  me  but  live 
to  see  the  day  of  that  happy  restoration,  and  a  Highland 
cottage,  a  French  convent,  or  an  English  palace,  will  be  alike 
indifferent  to  me." 

"  But,  dearest  Flora,  how  is  your  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the 
exiled  family  inconsistent  with  my  happiness  ?  " 

"  Because  you  seek,  or  ought  to  seek,  in  the  object  of  your 
attachment,  a  heart  whose  principal  delight  should  be  in  aug- 
menting your  domestic  felicity,  and  returning  your  affection, 
even  to  the  height  of  romance.  To  a  man  of  less  keen  sensi- 
bility, and  less  enthusiastic  tenderness  of  disposition.  Flora 
Mac-Ivor  might  give  content,  if  not  happiness  ;  for,  were  the 
irrevocable  words  spoken,  never  would  she  be  deficient  in  the 
duties  which  she  vowed." 

"  And  why, — why,  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  should  you  think  your- 
self a  more  valuable  treasure  to  one  who  is  less  capable  of 
lovir.s:,  of  admiring  you,  than  to  me  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  the  tone  of  our  affections  would  be  more 
in  unison,  and  because  his  more  blunted  sensibility  would  not 
require  the  return  of  enthusiasm  which  I  have  not  to  bestow. 
But  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  would  forever  refer  to  the  idea  of  do- 
mestic happiness  which  your  imagination  i?  capable  of  painting. 
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and  whatever  fell  short  of  that  ideal  representation  ^ould  be 
construed  into  coolness  and  indifference,  while  you  might  con- 
sider the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  regarded  the  success  of  the 
royal  family  as  defrauding  your  affection  of  its  due  return." 

"  In  other  words,  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  you  cannot  love  me  ? " 
said  her  suitor  dejectedly. 

"  I  could  esteem  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  ai  much,  perhaps  more, 
than  any  man  I  have  ever  seen  ;  but  I  cannot  love  you  as  you 
ought  to  be  loved.  O  i  do  not,  for  your  own  sake,  desire  so 
hazardous  an  experiment.  The  woman  whom  you  marry  ought 
to  have  affections  and  opinions  moulded  upon  yours.  Her 
studies  ought  to  be  your  studies ; — her  wishes,  her  feelings,  her 
hopes,  her  fears,  should  all  mingle  with  yours.  She  should 
enhance  your  pleasures,  share  your  sorrows,  and  cheer  your 
melancholy." 

"  And  why  will  not  you.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,  who  can  so  well 
describe  a  happy  union,  why  will  not  you  be  yourself  the  person 
you  describe  ? " 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  yet  comprehend  me  ? "  said  Flora. 
"  Have  I  not  told  you,  that  every  keener  sensation  of  my  mind 
is  bent  exclusively  towards  an  event,  upon  which,  indeed,  I  havd 
no  power  but  those  of  my  earnest  prayers  ?  " 

"  And  might  not  the  granting  the  suit  I  solicit,"  said  Waver- 
ley, too  earnest  on  his  purpose  to  consider  what  he  was  about 
to  say,  •*  even  advance  the  interest  to  which  you  have  devoted 
yourself  ?  My  family  is  wealthy  and  powerful,  inclined  in  prin- 
ciples to  the  Stuart  race,  and  should  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity"  

"  A  favorable  opportunity  I "  said  Flora,  somewhat  scorn- 
fully, "  Inclined  in  principles  ! — Can  such  lukewarn  adherence 
be  honorable  to  yourselves,  or  gratifying  to  your  lawful  sov- 
ereign ? — ^Think,  from  my  present  feelings,  what  I  should  suffer 
when  I  held  the  place  of  member  in  a  family  where  the  rights 
which  I  hold  most  sacred  are  subjected  to  cold  discussion,  and 
only  deemed  worthy  of  support  when  they  shall  appear  on  the 
point  of  triumphing  without  it  ? " 

"  Your  doubts,"  quickly  replied  Waverley,  "are  unjust  as 
far  as  concerns  myself.  The  cause  that  I  shall  assert,  I  dare 
support  through  every  danger,  as  undauntedly  as  the  boldest 
who  draws  sword  in  its  behalf." 

"  Of  that,"  answered  Flora,  "  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment. 
But  consult  your  own  good  sense  and  reason  rather  than  a  pre- 
possession hastily  adopted,  probably  only  because  vow  have 
met  a  young  woman  possessed  of  the  usual  accomplishmentS| 
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in  a  sequestered  and  romantic  situation.  Let  your  part  in  thii 
great  and  perilous  drama  rest  upon  conviction,  and  not  on  at 
hurried,  and  probably  a  temporary  feeling." 

Waverley  attempted  to  reply,  but  his  words  failed  him. 
Every  sentiment  that  Flora  had  uttered  vindicated  the  strength 
of  his  attachment ;  for  even  her  loyalty,  although  wildly  enthu- 
siastic, was  generous  and  noble,  and  disdained  to  avail  itself  of 
any  indirect  means  of  supporting  the  cause  to  which  she  was 
devoted. 

After  walking  a  little  way  in  silence  down  the  path,  Flor^ 
thus  resumed  the  conversation. — "  One  word  more,  Mr.  Waver- 
ley, ere  we  bid  farewell  to  this  topic  forever ;  and  forgive  my 
boldness  if  that  Word  have  the  air  of  advice.  My  brother  Vtt* 
gus  is  anxious  that  you  should  join  him  in  his  present  enter- 
prise. But  do  not  consent  to  this ; — ^you  could  not,  by  yotrf 
single  exertions,  further  his  success,  and  you  would  inevitably 
share  his  fall,  if  it  be  God's  pleasure  that  fail  he  must.  Your 
character  woulu  also  suffer  irretrievably.  Let  me  beg  you  will 
return  to  your  own  country ;  and,  having  publicly  freed  yourself 
from  every  tie  to  the  usurping  government,  I  trust  you  will  see 
cause,  and  find  opportunity,  to  serve  your  injured  sovereign 
with  effect,  and  stand  forth,  as  your  loyal  ancestors,  at  the  head 
of  your  natural  followers  and  adherents,  a  worthy  representative 
of  the  house  of  Waverley." 

"  And  should  I  be  so  happy  as  thus  to  distinguish  myself 
might  I  not  hope" 

"Forgive  my  interruption,"  said  Flora.  "The  present 
time  only  is  ours,  and  I  can  but  explain  to  you  with  candor  thd 
feelings  which  I  now  entertain  ;  how  ihey  might  be  alteted  by 
a  train  of  events  too  favorable  perhaps  to  be  hoped  for,  it  were 
in  vain  even  to  conjecture :  Only  be  assured,  Mr.  Waverley, 
that,  after  my  brother's  honor  and  happiness,  there  is  none 
which  I  shall  more  sincerely  pray  for  than  for  yours." 

With  these  words  she  parted  from  him,  for  they  were  now 
Arrived  where  two  paths  separated.  Waverley  reached  the  cas* 
tie  amidst  a  medley  of  conflicting  passions.  He  avoided  any 
private  interview  with  Fergus,  as  he  did  not  find  himself  able 
either  to  encounter  his  raillery,  or  reply  to  his  solicitations. 
The  wild  revelry  of  the  feast,  for  Mac-Ivor  kept  open  table  for 
his  clan,  served  in  some  degree  to  stun  reflection.  When  thcit 
festivity  was  ended,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  should  again 
meet  Miss  Mac-Ivor  after  the  painful  and  interesting  expla* 
nation*  of  the  morning.  But  Flora  did  not  appear.  Fergus, 
Whose  eyes  flashed  when  bc  was  told  by  Cathleen  that  her 
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mbtress  designed  to  keep  iidr  apartment  that  ^veiling,  went 
himself  in  quest  of  her ;  but  apparently  his  remonstrances  were 
in  vain,  for  he  returned  Ivith  a  heightened  comp*^xion,  and 
manifest  symptoms  of  displeasure.  The  rest  of  the  evening 
passed  on  without  anv  allusion,  on  the  part  either  of  Fergus  or 
Waverley,  to  the  subiect  which  engrossed  the  reflections  of  the 
latter,  and  perhaps  ot  both. 

When  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  Edward  endeavored  to 
sum  up  the  business  of  the  day.  That  the  repulse  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Flora  would  be  persisted  in  for  the  present,  there 
was  no  doubt.  But  could  he  hope  for  ultimate  success  in  case 
circumstances  permitted  the  renewal  of  his  suit  ?  Would  the 
enthusiastic  loyalty,  which  at  this  animating  moment  left  no 
room  for  a  softer  passion,  survive,  at  least,  in  its  engrossing 
force,  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  present  political  mach- 
inations ?  And  if  so,  could  he  hope  that  the  interest  which  she 
had  acknowledged  him  to  possess  in  her  favor,  might  be  im- 
proved into  a  wanner  attachment  ?  He  taxed  his  memory  to 
recall  every  word  she  had  Used,  with  the  appropriate  looks  and 
gestures  which  had  enforced  them,  and  eiided  by  finding  him- 
self in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty.  It  was  very  late  before 
sleep  brought  relief  to  the  tumult  of  his  mind,  after  the  most 
painful  and  agitating  day  which  he  had  ever  passed. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGkTH. 

A  LETTER  FROM  TULLY-VEOLAN. 

Ik  the  morning,  when  Waverley's  troubled  reflections  had 
for  some  time  ^ven  wav  to  repose,  there  came  music  to  his 
dreams,  but  not  the  voice  of  Selma.  He  imagined  himself 
transported  back  to  Tully-Veolan,  and  that  he  heard  Davie 
Gellatley  singing  in  the  court  those  matins  which  us^d  gener- 
ally to  be  the  first  sounds  thiat  disturbed  hb  repose  while  i, 
guest  of  the  Baron  of  BradWardine.  The  notes  which  suggested 
this  vision  continued,  and  waxed  louder,  until  Edward  awoke 
in  earnest  The  illusion,  however,  did  not  seem  entirely  dis- 
pelled. The  apartment  was  in  the  fortress  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel, 
but  it  was  still  the  voice  of  Davie  Gellatley  that  made  the  fol- 
lowing Knes  resound  under  the  window : 

12 
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My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  mr  heart  is  not  here, 
Kfy  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer  \ 
A-chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

Curious  to  know  what  could  have  determined  Mr.  Gellatley 
on  an  excursion  of  such  unwonted  extent,  Edward  began  to 
dress  himself  in  all  haste,  during  which  operation  the  minstrelsy 
of  Davie  changed  its  tune  more  than  once : 

There's  nought  in  the  Highlands  but  sybdes  and  leeks, 
And  lang-leggit  callants  gaun  wanting  the  breeks ; 
Wanting  the  breeks,  and  without  hose  and  shoon, 
But  we'u  a'  win  Uie  breeks  when  King  Jamie  comes  hame. 

By  the  time  Waverley  was  dressed  and  had  issued  forth, 
David  had  associated  himself  with  two  or  three  of  the  numerous 
Highland  loungers  who  always  graced  the  gates  of  the  castle 
with  their  presence,  and  was  capering  and  dancing  full  merrily 
in  the  doubles  and  full  career  ot  a  Scotch  foursome  reel,  to  the 
music  of  his  own  whistling.  In  this  double  capacity  of  dancer 
and  musician  he  continued,  until  an  idle  piper,  who  observed 
his  zeal,  obeyed  the  unanimous  call  of  Scui  suas  (/.  /.,  blow  up,) 
and  relieved  him  from  the  latter  part  of  his  trouble.  Young  and 
old  then  mingled  in  ihe  dance  as  they  could  find  partners.  The 
appearance  of  Waverley  did  not  interrupt  David's  exercise, 
though  he  contrived,  by  grinning,  nodding,  and  throwing  one  or 
two  inclinations  of  the  body  into  the  graces  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  Highland  fling,  to  convey  to  our  hero  symptoms  of 
recognition.  Then,  while  busily  employed  in  setting,  whoop- 
ing all  the  while  and  snapping  his  fingers  over  his  head,  he  of 
a  sudden  prolonged  his  side-step  until  it  brought  him  to  the 
place  where  Edward  was  standing,  and,  still  keeping  time  to 
the  music  like  Harlequin  in  a  pantomime,  he  thrust  a  letter  into 
our  hero's  hand,  and  continued  his  salutation  without  pause 
or  intermission.  Edward,  who  perceived  that  the  address  was 
in  Rose's  handwriting,  reiired  to  peruse  it.  leaving  the  faithful 
bearer  to  continue  his  exercise  until  the  piper  or  he  should  be 
tired  out. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  greatly  surprised  him.  It  had 
originally  commenced  with,  Dear  Str  ;  but  these  words  had 
been  carefully  erased,  and  the  monosyllable,  «SVr,  substituted 
in  their  place*  The  rest  of  the  contents  shall  be  given  in 
Rose's  own  langua^^e. 

**  I  fear  I  am  using  an  improper  freedom  by  intruding  upon 
you,  yet  I  cannot  trust  to  anyone  else  to  let  you  know  some 
things  which  have  happened  here,  with  which  it  seems  neces* 
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sary  you  should  be  acquainted.  Forgive  me,  if  I  am  wrong  in 
what  I  am  doing ;  for,  alas  !  Mr.  Waverley,  I  have  no  better  ad- 
vice than  that  of  my  own  feelings ; — my  dear  father  is  gone 
from  this  place,  and  when  he  can  return  to  my  assistance  and 
protection,  God  alone  knows.  You  have  probably  heard  that, 
in  consequence  of  some  troublesome  news  from  the  Highlands, 
warrants  were  sent  out  for  apprehending  several  gentleman  in 
these  parts,  and,  among  others,  my  dear  father.  In  spite  of 
all  my  tears  and  entreaties  that  he  would  surrender  himself  to 
the  government,  he  joined  with  Mr.  Falconer  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  and  they  have  all  gone  northwards,  with  a  body  of 
about  forty  horsemen.  So  I  am  not  so  anxious  concerning 
his  immediate  safety  as  about  what  may  follow  afterwards,  for 
these  troubles  are  only  beginning.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to 
you,  Mr.  Waverley,  only  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  learn 
that  my  father  has  escaped,  in  case  you  happen  to  have  heard 
that  he  was  in  danger. 

"  The  day  after  my  father  went  off,  there  came  a  party  of 
soldiers  to  Tully-Veolan,  and  behaved  very  rudely  to  Bailie 
Macwheeble  ;  but  the  officer  was  very  civil  to  me,  only  said  his 
duty  obliged  him  to  search  for  arms  and  papers.  My  father 
had  provided  against  this  by  taking  away  all  the  arms  except 
the  useless  old  things  which  hung  in  the  hall,  and  he  had  put 
all  his  papers  out  of  the  way.  But  O I  Mr.  Waverley,  how 
shall  I  tell  you,  that  they  made  strict  inquiry  after  you,  and 
asked  when  you  had  been  at  TuUy-Veolan,  and  where  you  now 
were.  The  officer  is  gone  back  with  his  party,  but  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  four  men  remain  as  a  sort  of  garrison  in 
the  house.  They  have  hitherto  behaved  very  well,  as  we  are 
forced  to  keep  them  in  good-humor.  But  these  soldiers  hn  e 
hinted  as  if  on  your  falling  into  their  hands  you  would  be  in 
great  danger ;  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  write  what  wicked 
falsehoods  they  said,  for  I  am  sure  they  are  falsehoods  ;  but 
you  will  best  judge  what  you  ought  to  do.  The  party  that 
returned  carried  off  your  servant  prisoner,  with  your  two  horses, 
and  everything  that  you  left  at  Tully-Veolan.  I  hope  God  will 
protect  you,  and  that  you  will  get  safe  home  to  England, 
where  you  used  to  tell  me  there  was  no  military  violence  nor 
fighting  among  clans  permitted,  but  everything  was  done  accord- 
ing to  an  equal  law  that  protected  all  who  were  harmless  and 
innocent.  1  hope  you  will  exert  your  indulgence  as  to  my 
boldness  in  writing  to  you,  where  it  seems  to  me,  though  per- 
haps erroneously,  that  yo  ir  safety  and  honor  are  concerned,  I 
am  sure — at  least  I  think,  my  father  would  approve  of  my  writ- 
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ing ;  for  Mr.  Rubric  is  fled  to  his  cousin's  at  the  Duchran,  to 
be  out  of  danger  from  the  soldiers  and  the  whigs,  and  Bailie 
Macwheeble  does  not  like  to  meddle  (he  says)  in  other  men's 
concerns,  though  I  hope  what  may  serve  my  father's  friend  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  cannot  be  termed  improper  interference. 
Farewell,  Captain  Waverley.  I  shall  probably  never  see  you 
more  ;  for  it  would  be  very  improper  to  wish  you  to  call  at 
Tully-Veolan  just  now,  even  if  these  men  were  gone ;  but  I  will 
always  remember  with  gratitude  your  kindness  in  assisting;  so 
poor  a  scholar  as  myself,  and  your  attentions  to  my  dear,  dear 
father.  I  remain  your  obliged  servant.  Rose  Comyne  Brad- 
wardine. 

"  P.  S. — I  hope  you  will  send  me  a  line  by  David  Gellatley, 
just  to  say  you  have  received  this,  and  that  you  will  take  care 
of  yourself ;  and  forgive  me  if  I  entreat  you,  for  your  own 
sake,  to  join  none  of  these  unhappy  cabals,  but  escape,  as  fast 
as  possible,  to  your  own  fortunate  country. — My  compliments 
to  my  dear  Flora,  and  to  Glennaquoich.  Is  she  not  as  hand- 
some and  accomplished  as  I  described  her  ? " 

Thus  concluded  the  letter  of  Rose  Bradwardine,  the  con- 
tents of  which  both  surprised  and  affected  Waverley.  That 
the  Baron  should  fall  under  the  suspicions  of  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  present  stir  among  the  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  seemed  only  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
political  predilections ;  but  how  h^  himself  should  have  been 
involved  in  such  suspicions,  conscious  that  until  yesterday  he 
had  been  free  from  harboring  a  thought  against  the  prosperity 
of  the  reigning  family,  seemed  inexplicable.  Both  at  Tully- 
Veolan  and  Glennaquoich,  his  host  had  respected  his  engage- 
ments with  the  existing  government,  and  though  enough  passed 
by  accidental  innuendo  that  might  induce  him  to  reckon  the 
Baron  and  the  Chief  among  those  disaffected  gentlemen  who 
were  still  numerous  in  Scotland,  yet  until  his  own  connection 
with  the  army  had  been  broken  off  by  the  resumption  of  his 
commission,  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  nourished 
any  immediate  or  hostile  attempts  against  the  present  estab- 
lishment. Still  he  was  aware  that  unless  he  meant  at  once  to 
embrace  the  proposal  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  it  would  deeply  con- 
cern him  to  leave  this  suspicious  neighborhood  without  dela}', 
and  repair  where  his  conduct  might  undergo  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination. Upon  this  he  the  rather  determined,  as  Flora's 
advice  favored  his  doing  so,  and  because  he  felt  inexpressible 
repugnance  at  the  idea  of  being  accessory  to  the  plague  of 
civil  war.     Whatever  were  the  original  rights  of  the  Stuarts^ 
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calm  reflection  told  him,  that,  omitting  the  question  how  far 
James  the  Second  could  forfeit  those  of  his  posterity,  he  had, 
according  to  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  nation,  justly  for- 
feited his  own.  Since  that  period,  four  monarchs  had  reigned 
in  peace  and  glory  over  Britain,  sustaining  and  exalting  the 
character  of  the  nation  abroad,  and  its  liberties  at  home. 
Re^on  asked,  was  it  worth  while  to  disturb  a  government  so 
long  settled  and  established,  and  to  plunge  a  kingdom  into  all 
the  miseries  of  civil  war,  fox  the  purpose  of  replacing  upon  the 
throne  the  descendants  of  a  monarch  bv  whom  it  had  been 
wilfully  forfeited  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  own  final  con- 
viction of  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or  the  commands  of  his 
father  or  unde,  should  recommend  to  him  allegiance  to  the 
Stuarts,  still  it  was  necessary  to  clear  his  own  character  by 
showing  that  he  had  not,  as  seemed  to  be  falsely  insinuated, 
taken  any  step  to  this  purpose,  during  his  holding  the  commit* 
sion  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

The  affectionate  simplicity  of  Rose,  and  her  anxiety  for  his 
safety, — his  sense  too  of  her  unprotected  state,  and  of  the 
terror  and  actual  dangers  to  which  she  might  be  exposed, 
made  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  he  instantly  wrote  to 
thank  her  in  the  kindest  terms  for  her  solicitude  on  his  account, 
to  express  his  earnest  good  wishes  for  her  welfare  and  that  of 
her  father,  and  to  assure  her  of  his  own  safety.  The  feelings 
which  this  task  excited  were  speedily  lost  in  the  necessity 
which  he  now  saw  of  bidding  farewell  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  per- 
haps forever.  The  pang  attending  this  reflection  was  inexpres- 
sible; for  her  high-minded  elevation  of  character,  her  self- 
devotion  to  the  cause  which  she  had  embraced,  united  to  her 
scrupulous  rectitude  as  to  the  means  of  serving  it,  had  vindi- 
cated to  his  judgment  the  choice  adopted  by  his  passions.  But 
time  pressed,  calumny  was  busy  with  his  fame,  and  every  hour's 
delay  increased  the  power  to  injure  it.  His  departure  must  be 
instant. 

With  this  determination  he  sought  out  Fergus,  and  com- 
municated to  him  the  contents  of  Rose's  letter,  with  his  own 
resolution  instantly  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  or  other  of  those  persons  of  influence  to  whom 
he  had  letters  from  his  father,  his  exculpation  from  any  charge 
which  might  be  preferred  against  him. 

**  You  run  your  head  into  the  lion's  mouth,"  answered  Mac- 
Ivor.  "  You  do  not  know  the  severity  of  a  government  har- 
rassed  by  just  apprehensions,  and  a  consciousness  of  their  own 
illegality  and  insecurity.  I  shall  have  to  deliver  you  from  some 
dungeon  in  Stirling  or  Edinburgh  Castle." 
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"  My  innocence,  my  rank,  my  father's  intimacy  with  Lord 

M ,  General  G— — j  etc.,  will  be  a  sufficient  protection,^' 

said  Waverley. 

"  You  will  find  the  contrary,"  replied  the  Chieftain  ;  "  these 
gentlemen  will  have  enough  to  do  about  their  own  matters. 
Once  more,  will  you  take  the  plaid,  and  stay  a  little  while  with 
us  among  the  mists  and  the  crows,  in  the  bravest  cause  ever 
sword  was  drawn  in  ?  "  ** 

"  For  many  reasons,  my  dear  Fergus,  you  must  hold  me 
excused." 

**  Well  then,"  said  Mac-Ivor,  **  I  shall  certainly  find  you 
exerting  your  poetical  talents  in  elegies  upon  a  prison,  or  your 
antiquarian  researches  in  detecting  the  Oggam  **  character,  or 
some  Punic  hieroglyphic  upon  the  key-stones  of  a  vault,  curi- 
ously arched.  Or  what  say  you  to  un  petit pendement  bien  joHf 
against  which  awkward  ceremony  I  don't  warrant  you,  should 
you  meet  a  body  of  the  armed  west-country  whigs." 

"  And  why  should  they  use  me  so  ? "  said  Waverley. 

"  For  a  hundred  good  reasons,"  answered  Fergus :  "  First, 

Su  are  an  Englishman ;  secondly,  a  gentleman ;  thirdly,  a  pre- 
:ist  abjured  ;  and,  fourthly,  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  talents  on  such  a  subject  this  long  while.  But 
don't  be  cast  down,  beloved :  all  will  be  done  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord." 

"  Well,  I  must  run  my  hazard." 

"  You  are  determined,  then  ? " 

"  I  am." 

"  Wilful  will  do't,"  said  Fergus ;  "  but  you  cannot  go  on 
foot,  and  I  shall  want  no  horse,  as  I  must  march  on  foot  at 
the  head  of  the  children  of  Ivor ;  you  shall  have  brown  Der- 
mid." 

"  If  you  will  sell  him,  I  shall  certainly  be  much  obliged." 

"  If  your  proud  English  heart  cannot  be  obliged  by  a  gift  or 
loan,  I  will  not  refuse  money  at  the  entrance  of  a  campaign  : 
his  price  is  twenty  guineas.  [Remember,  reader,  it  was  Sixty 
Years  Since.]     And  when  do  you  propose  to  depart  ? " 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  answered  Waverley. 

"  You  are  right,  since  go  you  must,  or  rather,  since  go  you 
will :  I  will  take  Flora's  pony,  and  ride  with  you  as  far  as 
Bally-Brough.  Galium  Beg,  see  that  our  horses  are  ready,  with 
a  pony  for  yourself,  to  attend  and  carry  Mr.  Waverley*s  bag- 
gage as  far  as (naming  a  small  town),  where  he  can  have 

a  horse  and  guide  to  Edinburgh.  Put  on  a  Lowland  dress, 
Galium,  and  see  you  keep  your  tongue  close,  if  you  would  not 
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fcave  me  cut  it  out :  Mr.  Waverley  rides  Dermid."    Then  turn- 
ing to  Edward,  **  You  will  take  leave  of  my  sister  ?  " 

"  Surely — that  is,  if  Miss  Mac-Ivor  will  honor  me  so  far." 
"  Cathleen,  let  my  sister  know  Mr.  Waverley  wishes  to  bid 
her  farewell  before  he  leaves  us.  But  Rose  Bradwardine,  her 
situation  must  be  thought  of — I  wish  she  were  here — And  why 
should  she  not  ? — ^There  are  but  four  red-coats  at  Tully-Veolan, 
and  their  muskets  would  be  very  useful  to  us." 

To  these  broken  remarks  Edward  made  no  answer ;  his  ear 
mdeed  received  them,  but  his  soul  was  intent  upon  the  ex* 
pected  entrance  of  Flora.  The  door  opened — it  was  but  Cath« 
leen,  with  her  lady's  excuse,  and  wishes  for  Captain  Waverley 's 
health 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINTH. 

waterley's  reception  in  the  lowlands  after  his  high* 
land  tour. 

It  was  noon  when  the  two  friends  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
pass  at  Bally-Brough.  "  I  must  go  no  farther,"  said  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor,  who  during  the  journey  had  in  vain  endeavored  to 
raise  his  friend's  spirits.  "  If  my  cross-grained  sister  has  any 
share  in  your  dejection,  trust  me  she  thinks  highly  of  you, 
tiiough  her  present  anxiety  about  the  public  cause  prevents  her 
listening  to  any  other  subject.  Confide  your  interest  to  me ; 
I  will  not  betray  it,  providii^  you  do  not  again  assume  that  vile 
cockade." 

"No  fear  of  that,  considering  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  recalled.  Adieu,  Fergus  ^  do  not  permit  your  sister  to 
forget  me." 

"And  adieu,  Waverley ;  you  may  soon  hear  of  her  with  a 
prouder  title.  Get  home,  write  letters,  and  make  friends  as 
numy  and  as  fast  as  you  can  ^  there  will  speedily  be  unexpected 
guests  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  or  my  news  from  France  has 
deceived  me."  •• 

Thus  parted  the  friends ;  Fergus  returning  back  to  his  cas- 
tie,  while  Edward,  followed  by  Callum  Beg,  the  latter  trans- 
fonned  from  point  to  point  into  a  Low-country  groom,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  little  town  of . 

Edward  paced  on  under  the  painful  and  yet  not  altogethef 
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embittered  feelings,  which  separation  and  uricettaihty  prodoci 
in  the  mind  of  a  youthful  lover.  I  am  not  sure  if  the  ladies 
understand  the  full  value  of  the  influence  of  absence,  nor  do  I 
think  it  wise  to  teach  it  them,  lest,  like  the  Clelias  and  Man- 
danes  of  yore,  they  should  resume  the  humor  of  sending  theit 
lovers  into  banishment.  Distance,  in  truth,  produces  in  idea 
the  same  effect  as  in  real  perspective.  Objects  are  softened, 
and  rounded,  and  rendered  doubly  graceful ;  the  harsher  and 
more  ordinary  points  of  character  are  mellowed  down,  and 
those  by  which  it  is  remembered  are  the  morie  striking  oiitiines 
that  mark  sublimity,  grace,  or  beauty.  There  are  mists  too  in 
the  mental,  as  well  as  the  natural  horizon,  to  conceal  what  is 
less  pleasing  in  distant  objects,  and  there  are  happy  lights,  X6 
stream  in  full  glory  upon  tnose  points  which  can  profit  by  brill- 
iant illumination. 

Waverley  forgot  Flora  Mac-Ivor's  prejudices  in  her  mag- 
nanimity, and  almost  pardoned  her  indifference  towards  his 
affection,  when  he  recollected  the  grand  and  decisive  object 
which  seemed  to  fill  her  whole  soul.  She,  whose  sense  of  ciuty 
So  wholly  engrossed  her  in  the  cause  of  a  bettefactor,  what 
would  be  her  feelings  in  favor  of  the  happy  individual  who 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  awaken  them  ?  Then  came  the 
doubtful  question,  whether  he  might  hot  be  that  happy  mah, — 
a  question  which  fancy  endeavored  to  answer  in  the  Iffirma^ 
tive,  by  conjuring  up  all  she  had  said  in  his  praise,  with  the 
addition  of  a  comment  much  more  flattering  than  the  text  war- 
ranted. All  that  was  commonplace,  all  that  belonged  to  the 
every-day  world,  was  melted  away  and  obliterated  in  those 
dreams  of  imagination,  which  onlv  remembered  with  advantage 
the  points  of  grace  and  dignity  that  distinguished  Flora  from 
the  generality  of  her  sex,  not  the  particulars  which  she  held  in 
common  with  them.  Edward  was,  in  shoft,  in  the  fair  way  of 
creating  a  goddess  out  of  a  ^igh-spirited,  accomplished,  and 
beautiful  young  woman ;  and  the  time  was  wasted  in  castle- 
building,  until,  at  the  descent  of  &  steep  hill,  he  saw  beneath 
him  the  market-town  of . 

The  Highland  politeness  of  Galium  Beg — there  are  few 
nations,  by  the  way,  that  can  boast  of  so  much  natural  polite- 
ness as  the  Highlanders*^ — the  Highland  civility  of  his  attend* 
ant  had  not  permitted  him  to  disturb  the  reveries  of  our  hero. 
But,  obser\'ing  him  rouse  hin^self  at  the  sight  of  the  village, 
Galium  pressed  closer  to  his  side,  and  hoped  **  when  they  cam 
to  the  public,  his  honor  wad  not  say  nothing  about  Vich  laa 
Vohr,  for  ta  people  were  bitter  wbigd,  de'il  burst  teiiu** 
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Waverley  assured  tbe  prudent  page  that  he  would  be  cau« 
tious ;  and  as  he  now  distinguished,  not  indeed  the  ringing  of 
bells,  but  the  tinkling  of  something  like  a  hammer  against  the 
side  of  an  old  mossy,  green,  inverted  porridge-pot,  that  hung 
in  an  open  booth,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  parrot's  cage, 
erected  to  grace  the  east  end  of  a  building  resembling  an  old 
barn,  he  asked  Galium  Beg  iC  it  were  Sunday. 

**  Could  na  say  just  pr^ceesely — Sunday  seldom  cam  aboon 
the  pass  of  Bally-Brough/' 

On  entering  the  town,  however,  and  advancing  toward  the 
most  apparent  public-house  which  presented  itself,  the  numbers 
of  old  women,  in  tartan  screens  and  red  cloaks,  who  streamed 
from  the  barn-resembling  building,  debating  as  they  went,  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  blessed  youth  Jabesh  Rentowel,  and 
thtl  chosen  vessel  Maister  Goukthrapple,  induced  Galium  to  as* 
sure  his  temporary  master, ''  that  it  was  either  ta  muckle  Sunday 
hersel,  or  ta  little  government  Sunday  that  they  ca'd  ta  fast." 

Upon  alighting  at  the  si^  of  the  Seven-branched  Golden 
Candlestick,  whidi,  for  the  further  delectatloq  of  the  guests, 
was  graced  with  a  short  Hebrew  motto,  they  were  received  by 
mine  host,  a  tall  thin  puritanical  figure,  who  seemed  to  debate 
with  himself  whether  he  ought  to  give  shelter  to  those  who 
travelled  on  such  a  day.  Reflecting,  however,  f  n  all  probability, 
that  he  possessed  the  power  of  mulcting  them  for  this  irregu- 
larity, a  penalty  which  they  might  escape  by  passing  into  Gregor 
Duncanson's,  at  the  sign  of  the  Highlander  and  the  Hawick  Gill, 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks  conckscended  to  admit  them  into 
his  dwelling. 

To  this  sanctified  person  Waverley  addressed  his  request, 
that  he  would  procure  him  a  guide,  with  a  saddle-horse,  to  carry 
his  portmanteau  to  Edinburgh. 

*^  And  wbar  may  ye  be  coming  from  ? "  demanded  mine 
host  of  the  Candlestick. 

**  1  have  told  you  where  I  wish  to  go :  I  do  not  conceive 
any  further  information  necessary  either  for  the  guide  or  his 
saddle-horse." 

"  Hem !  Ahem ! "  returned  he  of  the  Candlestick,  some- 
what disconcerted  at  this  rebuff.  **  It's  the  general  fast,  sir, 
and  I  cannot  enter  into  ony  carnal  transactions  on  sic  a  day, 
when  the  people  should  be  humbled,  and  the  backsliders  should 
return,  as  worthy  Mr.  Goukthrapple  said ;  and  moreover  when, 
as  the  precious  Mr.  Jabesh  Rentowel  did  weel  observe,  the 
land  was  mourning  for  covenants  burnt,  broken,  and  buried." 

•*  My  good  friend,"  ^d  W^verl'^y,  "  if  you  ^nno|  let  me 
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have  a  norse  ana  guide,  my  servant  shall  seek  them  else*' 
where."  \ 

"  A  weel !  Your  servant  ? — and  what  for  gangs  he  not  for- 
ward wi'  you  himsel  ?  " 

Waverley  had  but  very  little  of  a  captain  of  horse's  spirit 
within  him — I  mean  of  that  sort  of  spirit  which  1  have  been 
obliged  to  when  I  happened,  in  a  mail-coach  oi  diligence,  to 
meet  some  military  man  who  has  kindly  taken  upon  him  the 
disciplining  of  the  waiters,  and  the  taxing  of  reckonings.  Some 
of  this  useful  talent  our  hero  had,  however,  acquired  during  hb 
military  service,  and  on  this  gross  provocation  it  began  seriously 
to  arise,  "  Look  ye,  sir,  I  came  here  for  my  own  accommoda- 
tion, and  not  to  answer  impertinent  questions.  Either  say  you 
can,  or  cannot,  get  me  what  I  want ;  I  shall  pursue  my  course 
in  either  case." 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks  left  the  room  with  some  indis- 
tinct muttering,  but  whether  negative  or  acquiescent,  Edward 
could  not  well  distinguish.  The  hostess,  a  civil,  quiet,  laborious 
drudge,  came  to  take  his  orders  for  dinner,  but  declined  ta 
make  answer  on  the  subject  of  the  horse  and  guide ;  for  the 
Salique  law,  it  seems,  extended  to  the  stables  of  the  Golden 
Candlestick. 

From  a  window  which  overlooked  the  dark  and  narrow 
court  in  which  Galium  Beg  rubbed  down  the  horses  after  their 
journey,  Waverley  heard  the  following  dialogue  betwixt  the 
subtle  foot-page  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr  and  his  landlord  : 

**  Ye*ll  be  frae  the  north,  young  man  ? "  began  the  latter. 

"  And  ye  may  say  that,"  answered  Galium. 

"  And  ye*ll  hae  ridden  a  lang  way  the  day,  it  may  weel  be  ?  " 

"  Sae  lang,  that  1  could  weel  tak  a  dram." 

"  Gudewife,  bring  the  gill  stoup." 

Here  some  compliments  passed,  fitting  the  occasion,  when 
my  host  of  the  Golden  Gandlestick,  having,  as  he  thought^' 
opened  hb  gue^st's  heart  by  this  hospitable  propitiation,  re* 
sumed  his  scrutiny. 

'*  Ye'li  no  hae  mickle  better  whiskey  than  that  aboon  the 
Pass  ? " 

*♦  I  am  nae  frae  aboon  the  Pass." 

**  Ye're  a  Highlandman  by  your  tongue  I' 

**  Na,  I  am  but  just  Aberdeen-a-way." 

"  And  did  your  master  come  frae  Aberdeen  wi'  you  ?  " 

**  Ay — that's  when  I  left  it  mysel,"  answered  the  cool  and 
impenetrable  Galium  Beg. 

'*  And  what  kind  of  a  gentleman  b  he  ?  " 
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**  I  believe  he  is  ane  o*  Kkig  George's  state  officers ;  at 
least  he's  aye  for  ganging  on  to  the  south,  and  he  has  a  hantle 
siller,  and  never  grudges  onything  till  a  poor  body,  or  in  the 
^»ay  of  a  lawing." 

**  He  wants  a  guide  and  a  horse  frae  hence  to  Edinburgh  ?  ** 

"  Ay,  and  ye  maun  find  it  him  forthwith." 

"  Ahem  !  It  will  be  chargeable." 

"  He  cares  na  for  that  a  bodle." 

"  Aweel,  Duncan — Did  ye  say  your  name  was  Duncan  or 
Donald  ?  " 

"  Na,  man — ^Jamie — Jamie  Steenson — I  telt  ye  before." 

This  last  undaunted  parry  altogether  foiled  Mr.  Cruickshanks, 
who,  though  not  quite  satisfied  either  with  the  reserve  of  the 
master,  or  the  extreme  readiness  of  the  man,  was  contented  to 
(ay  a  tax  on  the  reckoning  and  horsehire,  that  might  compound 
for  his  ungratified  curiosity.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
tast-day  was  not  forgotten  in  the  charge,  which  on  the  whole,  did 
not,  however,  amount  to  much  more  than  double  what  in  fair- 
ness It  should  have  been. 

Galium  Beg  soon  after  announced  in  person  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty,  adding,  "  Ta  auld  deevil  was  ganging  to  ride 
wi'  ta  Duinh^-wassel  hersel." 

"  That  will  not  be  very  pleasant,  Galium,  nor  altogether  safe, 
for  our  host  seems  a  person  of  great  curiosity ;  but  a  traveller 
muse  submit  to  these  inconveniences.  Meanwhile,  my  good  lad, 
here  is  a  trifie  for  you  to  drink  Vich  Ian  Vohr*s  health." 

The  hawk's  eye  of  Galium  flashed  delight  upon  a  ffolden 

Einea,  with  which  these  last  words  were  accompanied.  He 
stened,  not  without  a  curse  on  the  intricacies  of  a  Saxon 
breeches  pocket,  or  spUuchan^  as  he  called  it,  to  deposit  the 
treasure  in  his  fob ;  and  then,  as  if  he  conceived  the  benevo- 
lence called  for  some  requital  on  his  part,  he  gathered  close 
up  to  Edward,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  peculiarly 
knowing,  and  spoke  in  an  undertone,  **  If  his  honor  thought 
ta  auld  deevil  whig  carle  was  a  bit  dangerous,  she  could  easily 
provide  for  him,  and  teil  ane  ta  wiser." 

**  How,  and  in  what  manner  ?  " 

**  Her  ain  sell,"  replied  Galium,  "  could  wait  for  him  a  wee 
bit  frae  the  toun,  and  kittle  his  quarters  wi*  her  skene-ocde'^ 

"  Skene-occle  !  what's  that  ? " 

"  Galium  unbuttoned  his  coat,  raised  his  left  arm,  and,  with 
an  emphatic  nod,  pointed  to  the  hilt  of  a  small  dirk,  snugly 
deposited  under  it,  in  the  lining  of  his  jacket.  Waverley 
thought  he  had  misunderstood  his  meaning ;  he  gazed  in  his 
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face,  and  discovered  in  Callum's  very  handsome,  though  env 
browned  features,  just  the  degree  of  roguish  malice  with  which 
a  lad  of  the  same  age  in  England  would  have  brought  forward 
a  plan  for  robbing  an  orchard. 

'*  Good  God,  Galium,  would  you  take  the  man's  life  ?  " 

"Indeed,"  answered  the  young  desperado,  "and  I  think 
he  has  had  just  a  lang  enough  lease  o't,  when  he's  for  betraying 
honest  folk,  that  come  to  spend  siller  at  his  public." 

Edward  saw  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  argument,  and 
therefore  contented  himself  with  enjoining  Galium  to  lay  aside 
all  practices  against  the  person  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Gruickshanks, 
in  which  injunction  the  page  seemed  to  acquiesce  with  ah  air 
of  great  inaifference. 

"  Ta  Duinh^-wassel  might  please  himsel ;  ta  auld  rudas 
loon  had  never  done  Galium  nae  ill.  But  here's  a  bit  line  frae 
ta  Tighearna,  tat  he  bade  me  gi6  your  honor  ere  I  came  back.'* 

"  The  letter  from  the  Ghief  contained  Flora's  lines  on  the 
fate  of  Gaptain  Wdgan,  whose  eriterpirising  character  is  so  well 
drawn  by  Glarendon.  He  had  originally  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Parliament,  but  had  abjured  that  party  upon  the 
execution  of  Gharles  I.,  and  upon  hearing  that  the  royal  stand- 
ard was  set  up  by  the  Earl  of  Glehcaim  and  General  Middle- 
ton,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  took  leave  of  Gharles  II. 
who  was  then  at  Paris,  passed  into  England,  assembled  a  body 
of  Gavaliers  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  traversed  the 
kingdom,  which  had  been  so  long  under  domination  of  the 
usurper,  by  marches  conducted  with  such  skill,  dexterity,  and 
spirit,  that  he  safely  united  his  handful  of  horsemen  with  the 
body  of  Highlanders  then  in  arms.  After  several  months  of 
desultory  warfare,  in  which  Wogan's  skill  and  courage  gained 
him  the  highest  reputation,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded 
in  a  dangerous  manner,  and  no  surgical  assistance  being  within 
reach,  he  terminated  his  short  but  glorious  career. 

There  were  obvious  reasons  why  the  politic  Ghieftain  wa^ 
desirous  to  place  the  example  of  this  young  hero  under  the  eye 
of  Waverley,  with  whose  romantic  disposition  it  coincided  so 
peculiarly.  But  his  letter  turned  chiefly  upon  some  trifling 
commissions  which  Waverley  had  promised  to  Execute  for  him 
in  England,  and  it  was  only  toward  the  conclusion  that  Edward 
found  these  words  : — "  I  owe  Flora  a  grudge  for  refusing  us 
her  company  yesterday  ;  and  as  I  am  giving  you  the  trouble  of 
reading  these  lines,  in  order  to  keep  in  your  memory  your 
promise  to  procure  me  the  fishing-tackle  and  cross-bow  ftoni 
London,  I  will  enclose  her  verses  on  the  GrkVe  of  \Vogan; 
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This  I  know  will  teaze  her;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think 
her  more  in  love  with  the  memory  of  that  dead  hero,  than  she 
is  likely  to  be  with  any  living  one,  unless  he  shall  tread  a  simi- 
lar path*  But  English  squires  of  our  day  keep  their  oak-trees 
to  shelter  their  deep  parks,  ot  repair  the  losses  of  an  evening 
at  White's,  and  neither  invoke  them  to  wreath  their  brows,  or 
shelter  their  graves.  Let  me  hope  for  one  brilliant  exception 
in  a  dear  friend,  to  whom  I  ivould  most  gladly  give  a  dearer 
title." 

The  verses  were  inscfibed, 

TO  AN  OAK  TREE, 

m  TBS   CHURCHYARD    OF ^  IN   THt    HIGHLANDS   OF  SCOTLAND,  SAID  tO 

MARX    TMB    GRATR    OF    CAPTAIN    WOGAN,  KILLRD    IN    I649. 

Embknn  of  England's  andent  faith. 

Full  proudly  may  thy  branches  wave. 
Where  loyalty  Ties  low  in  death, 

And  taJor  fills  a  timeless  grave. 

And  thou,  brave  tenant  of  the  tombt 

Repine  not  if  our  clime  denyt 
Above  thine  honor'd  sod  to  bloom, 

The  flowrets  of  a  milder  sky. 

These  owe  then*  birth  to  genial  May; 

Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  they  pine, 
Before  the  winter  storm  decay — 

And  can  their  worth  be  type  of  thintf 

No  1  for  'mid  storms  of  Fate  opposing, 

Still  hieher  t well'd  thy  dauntless  heart, 
And,  while  Despair  the  scene  was  closmg, 

Commenced  the  brief  but  brilliant  part 

*Twas  then  thou  sought* st  on  Albyn's  hill, 
(When  England's  sons  the  strife  resigu'd,) 

A  nigged  race  re«sting  still, 
Am  unsubduett  though  unrefined. 

Thy  death's  hour  heard  no  kindred  wail, 

No  holy  kndl  thy  requiem  rung ; 
Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Usiel, 
#  Thy  d.rge  the  clamorous  pibroch  sun^ 

Yet  who,  m  Fortune's  summer-shine. 

To  waste  life's  longest  term  away, 
Would  change  that  glorious  dawn  of  th!n^ 

Though  darkened  ere  its  noontide  day  ? 

Bte  thine  the  Tree  whose  dauntless  boaghs, 
Brave  summer's  drought  and  winter's  gloom} 

Rome  bound  with  oak  her  patriot's  brows. 
As  Alk^  shadows  Wbgan's  totaib. 
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Whatever  might  be  the  real  merit  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor's 
poetry,  the  enthusiasm  which  it  intimated  was  well  calculated 
to  make  a  corresponding  impression  upon  her  lover.  The  lines 
were  read — read  again — then  deposited  in  Waverley's  bosom—* 
then  again  drawn  out,  and  read  line  by  line,  in  a  low  and 
smothered  voice,  and  with  frequent  pauses  which  prolonged  the 
mental  treat,  as  an  Epicure  protracts,  by  sipping  slowly,  the 
enjoyment  of  a  delicious  beverage.  The  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Cruickshanks,  with  the  sublunary  articles  of  dinner  and  wine 
hardly  interrupted  this  pantomime  of  affectionate  enthusiasm. 

At  length  the  tall  ungainly  figure  and  ungracious  visage  of 
Ebenezer  presented  themselves.  The  upper  part  of  his  form, 
notwithstanding  the  season  required  no  such  defence,  was 
shrouded  in  a  large  great-coat,  belted  over  his  under  habili- 
ments, and  crested  with  a  huge  cowl  of  the  same  stuff,  which, 
when  drawn  over  the  head  and  hat,  completely  overshadowed 
both,  and  being  buttoned  beneath  the  chin,  was  called  a  trot- 
cozy.  His  hand  grasped  a  huge  jock-whip,  garnished  with  brass 
mounting.  His  thin  legs  tenanted  a  pair  of  gambadous,  fast- 
ened at  the  sides  with  rusty  clasps.  Thus  accoutred,  he  stalked 
into  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  and  announced  his  errand  in 
brief  phrase  : — "  Ye're  horses  are  ready." 

"  You  go  with  me  yourself  then,  landlord  ? " 

"  1  do,  as  far  as  Perth ;  where  ye  may  be  supplied  with  a 
guide  to  Embro',  as  your  occasion  shall  require." 

Thus  saying,  he  placed  under  Waverley's  eye  the  bill  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  self4nvited,  filled  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  drank  devoutly  to  a  blessing  on  their  journey. 
Waverley  stared  at  the  man's  impudence,  but,  as  their  connec- 
tion  was  to  be  short,  and  promised  to  be  convenient,  he  made 
no  observation  upon  it ;  and,  having  paid  his  reckoning,  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  depart  immediately.  He  mounted 
Dermid  accordingly,  and  sallied  forth  from  the  Golden  Candle 
stick,  followed  by  the  puritanical  figure  we  have  described, 
after  he  had,  at  ua^  expense  of  some  time  and  difficulty,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  a  "  louping-on-stane,"  or  structure  of  masonry 
erected  for  the  traveller's  convenience  in  front  of  the  house, 
elevated  his  person  to  the  back  of  a  long-backed,  raw-ooned, 
thin-gutted  phantom  of  a  broken-down  blood  horse,  on  which 
Waverley*s  portmanteau  was  deposited.  Our  hero,  though  not  in 
a  very  gay  humor,  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  the  appearance 
of  his  new  squire,  and  at  imagining  the  astonishment  which  his 
person  and  equipage  would  have  excited  at  Waverley-Honour. 

Edward's  tendency  to  mirth  did  not  escape  mine  host  of 
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the  Candlestick,  wno,  conscious  of  the  cause,  infused  a  double 
portion  of  souring  into  the  pharasaical  leaven  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  resolved  internally  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  the 
young  Engiis/ier  should  pay  dearly  for  the  contempt  with  which 
he  seemed  to  regard  him.  Galium  also  stood  at  the  gate,  and 
enjoyed,  with  undissembled  glee,  the  ridiculous  figure  of  Mr. 
Cruickshanks.  As  Waverley  passed  him,  he  pulled  off  his  hat 
respectfully,  and,  approaching  his  stirrup,  bade  him  "  Tak  heed 
the  auld  whig  deevil  played  him  nae  cantrip." 

Waverley  once  more  thanked,  and  bade  him  farewell,  and 
then  rode  briskly  onward,  not  sorry  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  the 
shouts  of  the  children,  as  they  beheld  old  Ebenezer  rise  and 
sink  in  his  stirrups,  to  avoid  the  concussions  occasioned  by  a 

hard  trot  upon  a  half-paved  street.    The  village  of was 

soon  several  miles  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  THIRTIETH. 


SHOWS  THAT  THE  LOSS  OF  A  HORSE'S  SHOE  MAY  BE  A  SERIOUS 
INCONVENIENCE. 

The  manner  and  air  of  Waverley,  but,  above  all,  the  glitter- 
ing contents  of  his  purse,  and  the  indifference  with  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  them,  somewhat  overawed  his  companion, 
and  deterred  him  from  making  any  attempts  to  enter  upon  con- 
versation. His  own  reflections  were  moreover  agitated  by 
various  surmises,  and  by  plans  of  self-interest,  with  which  these 
were  intimately  connected.  The  travellers  journeyed,  therefore, 
in  silence,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  annunciation,  on  the 
part  of  the  guide,  that  his  "  naig  had  lost  a  fore-foot  shoe, 
which,  doubtless,  his  honor  would  consider  it  was  his  part  to 
replace."  This  was  what  lawyers  call  a  fishing  question,  calcu- 
lated Uy  ascertain  how  far  Waverley  was  disposed  to  submit  to 
petty  imposition.  "  My  part  to  replace  your  horse's  shoe,  you 
rascal  I  "  said  Waverley,  mistaking  the  purport  of  the  intima- 
tion. 

"  Indubitably,"  answered  Mr.  Cruickshanks ;  "  though  there 
were  no  precee^e  clause  to  that  effect,  it  canna  be  expected 
that  I  am  to  pay  for  the.  casualties  whilk  may  befall  the  puir 
naig  while  in  your  honor's  service.— Nathless  if  your  honor  *'-— .' 
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"  O,  you  mean  I  am  to  pay  the  farrier ;  out  where  shall  yc 
Bndone?" 

Rejoiced  at  discerning  there  would  be  no  objection  made 
on  the  part  of  his  temporary  master,  Mr.  Cruickshanks  assured 
him  that  Cairnvreckan,  a  village  which  they  were  about  to  enter, 
was  happy  in  an  excellent  blacksmith  ;  "  but  as  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor, he  would  drive  a  nail  for  no  man  on  the  Sabbath,  or 
kirk-fast,  unless  it  were  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  for 
which  he  always  charge  sixpence  each  shoe."  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  thi^  communication,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker,  made  a  very  slight  impression  on  the  hearer,  who 
only  internally  wondered  what  college  this  veterinary  professor 
belonged  to ;  not  aware  that  the  word  was  u$ed  to  denote  any 
person  who  pretended  to  uncommon  sanctity  of  faith  and 
manner. 

As  they  entered  the  village  of  Cairnvreckan,  they  speedily 
distinguished  the  smith's  house.  Being  also  a  public^  it  was 
two  stories  high,  and  proudly  reared  its  crest,  covered  with 
gray  slate,  above  the  thatched  hovels  by  wliich  it  was  sur- 
rounded. The  adjoining  smithy  betokened  none  of  the  Sab- 
batical silence  and  repose  whiph  Ebenezer  had  augured  from 
the  sanctity  of  his  friend.  On  the  contrary,  hammer  clashed 
and  anvil  rang,  the  bellows  groaned»  and  the  whole  apparatus 
of  Vulcan  appeared  to  be  in  fi^ll  activity.  Nor  was  the  labor 
of  a  rural  and  pacific  nature.  The  master  smith,  benempt,  as 
his  sigp  intimated,  John  Mucklewrath,  with  two  assistants,  tilled 
busily  in  arranging,  repairing,  and  furbishing  old  muskets, pistols, 
and  swords,  which  lay  scattered  around  his  workshop  in 
military  confusion.  The  open  shed,  containing  the  forge,  was 
crowded  with  persons  who  came  and  went  as  if  receiving  and 
communicating  important  news;  and  a  single  glance  at  the 
aspect  of  the  people  who  traversed  the  street  in  haste,  or  stood 
assembled  in  groups,  with  eyes  elevated,  and  hands  uplifted, 
announced  that  some  extraordinary  intelligence  was  agitating 
the  public  mind  of  the  municipality  of  Cairnvreckan.  "  There 
IS  some  news,''  said  mine  host  of  the  Candlestick,  pushing  his 
lantern-jawed  visage  and  bare-boned  na^  rudely  forward  into 
the  crowd — **  there  is  some  news,  and  if  it  please  my  Cfcator, 
I  will  forthwith  obtain  speerings  thereof." 

Waverley,  with  better  regulated  curiosity  than  his  attendant's, 
dismounted,  and  gave  his  horse  to  a  boy  who  stood  idling  near. 
It  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  shyness  ot  his  character  in  early 
youth,  that  he  felt  dislike  at  applying  to  a^  stranger  even  for 
casual  information,  without  previously  glanciqg  at  bis  phjfsiog* 
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nomy  amd  appearance*  While  he  looked  about  in  order  to 
select  the  person  with  whom  he  would  most  willingly  hold  com- 
Buinication^  the  buzz  around  saved  him  in  some  degree  the 
trouble  of  interrogatories.  The  names  of  Lochiel,  Clanronald, 
Glengarry,  and  other  distinguished  Highland  Chiefs,  among 
whom  Vich  Ian  Vohr  was  repeatedly  mentioned,  were  as 
fauniliar  in  men's  mouths  as  household  words;  and  from  the 
alarm  generally  expressed,  he  easily  conceived  that  their  de- 
toent  into  the  Lowlands,  at  the  heaa  of  their  armed  tribes,  had 
Cither  already  taken  place,  or  was  instantly  apprehended. 

Ere  Waverley  could  ask  particulars,  a  strong^  large-boned| 
jMrd-featured  woman,  about  forty,  dressed  as  if  her  clothes 
had  been  flung  on  with  a  pitchfork,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  a 
scariet  red  where  they  were  act  smutted  with  soot  and  lamp- 
black, jostled  through  the  crowd,  and  brandishing  high  a  child 
of  two  years  old,  which  she  danced  in  her  arms,  without  re- 
gard to  Its  screams  of  terror,  sang  forth,  with  all  her  might,— 

"  Clurlie  is  my  darling,  my  darling,  my  darling, 
Charlie  b  my  darling, 

The  young  Chevalier," 

**  I^ye  hear  what's  come  ower  ye  now,**  continued  the  vira 
go,  ''ye  whingeing  whig  caries  ?  D'ye  hear  wha's  coming  to 
cow  yer  cracks  ? 

*'  Little  wot  ye  wha's  coming. 
Little  wot  ye  wha*s  coming, 

A'  tike  wild  Macnwi  are  eooiiof.'' 

The  Vulcan  of  Caimvreckan,  who  acknowledged  his  Venui 
in  this  exulting  Bacchante,  regarded  her  with  agrim  and  ire- 
foreboding  countenance,  while  some  of  the  senators  of  the 
village  hastened  to  interpose.  ^*  Whisht,  gudewife ;  is  this  a 
time,  or  is  this  a  day,  to  be  singing  your  ranting  fule  sangs  in  ? 
— a  time  when  the  wine  of  wrath  is  poured  out  without  mixture 
in  the  cup  of  indignation,  and  a  day  when  the  land  should 
pve  testimony  against  popery,  and  prelacy,  and  Quakerism,  and 
mdependency,  and  supremacy,  and  erastianism,  and  antino- 
miazusm  and  a'  the  errors  of  tne  church  ?  *' 

**And  that's  a'  your  whiggery,"  re-echoed  the  Jacobite 
heroine ;  "  that's  a'  your  whiggery,  and  your  presbytery,  ye  cut- 
li]p;ed,  granin|^  caries  \  What !  d'ye  think  the  lads  wi'  the 
kuS  will  care  lot  yer  synods  and  yer  presbyteries,  and  yer  but- 
tock-maH,  and  yer  stool  o'  repentance  ?  Vengeance  on  the 
blade  face  o*tl  monyan  honester  woman's  been  set  upon  it 

than  strceks  doon  beside  ony  whig  in  the  country.    I  mysel " 

It 
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Here  John  Mucklewrath,  who  dreaded  her  entering  upon  a 
detail  of  personal  experience,  hiterposed  his  matrimonial  an^ 

thority.     "  Gae  home,  and  be  d (that  I  should  say  sae)^ 

and  put  on  the  sowens  for  supper.'' 

"  And  you,  ye  doil'd  dotard,"  replied  his  gentle  helpmate^ 
her  wrath,  which  had  hitherto  wandered  abroad  over  the  whole 
assembly,  beings  at  once  and  violently  impelled  into  its  natural 
channel,  ^^ye  stand  there  hammering  dog-heads  for  fules  that 
will  never  snap  them  at  a  Highlandman,  instead  of  earning 
bread  for  your  family,  and  shoeing  this  winsome  young  gentl<> 
man's  horse  that's  just  <x>me  frae  the  north  t  I'se  warrant  him 
nane  of  vour  whingeing  King  (jeorge  folk,  but  a  gallant  Goi^ 
don,  at  the  least  o'  him." 

The  eyes  of  the  assembly  were  now  turned  upon  Waverl^, 
who  tbok  the  opportunity  to  beg  the  smith  to  shoe  his  guide's 
horse  with  all  speed,  as  he  wished  to  proceed  on  his  journey , 
for  he  had  heard  enough  to  make  him  sensible  that  there  woidd 
be  danger  in  delaying  long  in  this  place.  The  smith's  eyes 
rested  on  him  wiUi  a  look  of  displeasure  send  suspicion,  not 
lessened  by  the  eagerness  with  which  his  wife  enforced  Waver* 
ley's  ncari^te*  ''  lyy^  hear  what  the  weel-f  avored  young  gentle* 
m^u  saysi  ye  drunken  ne'er-do-good  ? " 

"  And  what  may  your  name  be,  sir  ? "  quoth  Mucklewrativ 

''  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  you,  my  friend,  provided  I  pay 
your  labor." 

'*  But  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  state,  sir,"  replied  an 
4>ld  farmer,  smelUng  strongly  of  whiskey  and  peat-smoke ;  '*  and 
I  doubt  we  maun  delay  your  journey  till  you  have  seen  the 
laird." 

"  You  certainly^"  said  Waverley,  haughtily,  "  will  find  it 
both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  detain  me,  unless  you  can  pro- 
duce some  proper  authority." 

There  was  a  pau^e,  and  a  whisper  among  the  crowd— r 
;•*  Secretary  Murray;"  "Lord  Lewis  Gordon  ;""  Maybe  the 
.Chevalier  himsel  r '  Such  were  the  surmises  that  passed  hur- 
riedly among  them,  and  there  was  obviously  an  increased  di^ 
4K)sition  to  resist  Waverley's  departure.  He  attempted  to  argue 
mildly  with  them,  but  his  voluntary  ally,  Mrs.  Mucklewrath» 
Jbroke  in  upon  and  drowned  his  expostulations,  taking  his  part 
with  an  abusive  violence,  which  was  all  set  down  to  Edward's 
account  by  those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed.  "  IVi/stop  onv 
gentleman  that's  the  Prince's  freend  ? "  for;  she  too,  though 
with  other  feelings.  Had  adopted  the  general  opinion  respecting 
Waverley.   '"Idaurye  to  touch  him,"  spreading  abroad  her 
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long  and  msscolar  fingers,  garnished  with  elaws  wfaigh  »-  vuV 
tuxe  might  have  envied.  *'  TU  set  my  ten  commandmenta  ui 
the  face  o'  the  first  loon  that  lays  a  finger  on  him/' 

'^Gae  hame,  gudewife,"  quoth  the  fanner  aforesaid;  ''it 
wad  better  set  you  to  be  nursing  the  gudeman's  bairns  than  It 
be  deaving  us  beie." 

^'  His  bairns  ? "  retorted  the  Amaion,  r^;arding  her  buir 
band  vith  a  grin  of  ineffable  contempt — ''  His  bairns  1 

"  O  i;ni  ye  were  dead,  gudeman, 
Aad  a  freoi  turf  OD  your  head,  gudeaiaiil 

Then  I  wad  ware  ny  widowhcwd 
Upon  a  canting  Highlamdman," 

This  cantide,  which  exated  a  suppressed  titter  among  dia 
younger  part  of  the  audience,  totally  overcame  the  patteoce  dL 
tiie  taunted  man  of  the  anvB.  '^De'ilbe  in  me  but  I'll  put 
this  bet  gad  down  her  throat  1 "  cried  he,  in  an  ecstacy  o<  wrath, 
snatching  a  bar  from  the  forge ;  «nd  be  m^fat  have  executed 
Ids  threat,  had  he  not  been  withheld  by  a  part  of  themob,  wUk 
the  rest  endeavored  to  force  the  termagant  out  of  his  presence; 

Waverley  meditated  a  retreat  in  the  confusion,  but  his  horse 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  At  length  he  observed,  at  some  dis- 
tance, his  faithful  attendant,  Ebenezer,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
perceived  the  turn  matters  were  tikdy  to  take,  had  withdrawn 
both  horses  from  the  press,  and,  mounted  on  the  one,  and 
faoldii^  the  other,  answered  the  loud  and  repeated  tails  of 
Waverlev  for  his  horse,  '*  Na,  na !  if  ye  are  nae  friend  to  Idrfc 
and  the  king,  and  are  detained  as  siccan  a  person,  ye  maun  an- 
swer to  honest  men  of  the  country  for  breach  of  contract ; 
and  I  maun  keep  the  naig  and  the  walise  for  damage  and  es- 
pea^  in  respect  my  horse  and  m3rsd  will  lose  to^norrow'a 
da3r's  wark,  besides  the  afternoon  preaching,'' 

Edward,  out  of  patience,  hemmed  in  and  hustled  by  the 
»bUe  on  every  side^  and  every  moment  expecting  personal  vio;- 
leace,  resolved  to  try  measures  of  intimidation  and  at  length 
drew  a  pocket-pistol,  threatening,  on  the  one  hand,  to  shoot 
wfaonasoever  dared  to  stop  him,  and  on  the  other,  menaciiq^ 
Ebenezer  with  a  similar  doom,  if  he  stirred  a  foot  with  the 
hoTMS.  The  sapient  Partridge  says  that  one  man  with  a  pi» 
tol  is  equal  to  a  hundred  unarmed,  because,  thou^  he  can 
shoot  but  one  of  the  multitude,  yet  no  one  knows  but  that  he 
hioneH  may  be  that  luckless  individual.  The  levy  m  masse  of 
Caimvneckan  would  therefore  probably  have  given  way,  noc 
woidd  Ebenezer,  whose  natural  paleness  had  waxed  three  shades 
cadaverou8|  have  ventured  to  dispute  a  mandate  so  em 
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forced,  had  not  the  Vulcan  of  the  villag^e,  eager  to  discharge  upon 
lome  more  worthy  object  the  fury  which  his  helpmate  had  pn> 
yoked,  and  not  ill  satisfied  to  find  such  an  object  in  Waverley, 
rushed  at  him  with  the  red-hot  bar  of  iron,  with  such  determina- 
tion, as  made  the  discharge  of  his  pistol  an  act  of  self*defencew 
The  unfortunate  man  fell ;  and  while  Edward,  thrilled  with  a  nat- 
ural horror  at  the  incident,  neither  had  presence  of  mind  to  un- 
sheath  his  sword,  nor  to  draw  his  remaining  jHstol,  the  populace 
threw  themselves  upon  him,  disarmed  him,  and  were  about  to  use 
him  with  great  violence,  when  the  appearance  of  a  venerable 
clergyman,  the  pastor  of  the  parish,  put  a  curbon  their  fury. 

This  worthy  man  (none  of  theOoukthrapples  or  Rentowels) 
siaintained  his  character  with  the  common  people,  although  he 
preached  the  practical  fruits  of  Christian  faith,  as  w;eU  ^as  its 
abstract  tenets,  and  was  respected  by  the  higher  orders,  not- 
withstanding he  dedined  soothing  their  speculative  errors  by 
converting  die  pulpit  of  the  gospel  into  a  sdiool  of  heathen 
BBorality.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  mixture  of  faith  and 
practioe  in  his  doctrine,  that,  although  his  memory  has  formed 
a  sort  of  era  in  the  annals  of  Caimvreckan,  so  that  the 
parishioners,  to  denote  what  befell  Sixty  Years  Since,  still  say 
It  happened  ''  in  good  Mn  Morton's  time,"  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  which  he  belonged  to,  the  evangelical  or  the 
moderate  party  in  the  kirk.  Nor  do  I  hold  the  drcumstance 
of  mudh  moment,  since,  in  my  own  remembranoe,  the  one  was 
headed  by  an  Erskine,  the  other  by  a  Robertson.^  ' 

Mr.  Morton  had  been  alarmed  by  the  discharge  of  the  pis- 
tol, and  the  increasing  hubbub  around  the  smithy.  His  first 
attention,  after  he  had  directed  the  bystanders  to  detaiil  War 
Verley,  but  to  abstain  fioin  injuring  him,  was  turned  to  the  body 
of  Mucklewrath,  over  which  ids  vSfe*  In  a  revulsion  of  feeling, 
was  weepmg,  howling,  and  tearing  her  elf-locks,  in  a  state  little 
short  of  distraction.  Upon  raising  up  the  smith,  the  first  dis- 
covery was,  that  he  was  alive ;  and  the  next,  that  he  was  likely 
to  five  as  long  as  if  he  had  never  heaj^  the  report  of  a  pistol 
in  his  life.  He  had  made  a  narrow  escape,  however;  the 
bullet  had  grazed  his  head,  and  stunned  him  for  a  moment  or 
two,  which  trance,  terror  and  confusion  of  spirit  had  prolonged 
somewhat  longer^  He  now  arose  to  demand  vengeance  on  the 
person  of  Waverley,  and  with  difficulty  acquiesc^  in  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Morton,  that  he  should  be  carried  before  the  kurd, 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  placed  at  his  diqx>sal.  The  rest 
of  the  assistants  unanimouslv  agireed  to  the  measure  re6oHi«> 
mended;   even    Mrs.  Mucklewrath,  who  bad  begun  to  xo* 
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oover  from  her  hysterics,  whimpered  forth—-''  She  wmdna  say 
naething  against  what  the  minister  proposed ;  he  was  e'en  ower 

£de  for  his  trade,  and  she  hoped  to  see  him  wi'  a  dainty 
cent  bishop's  gown  on  his  back ;  a  comelier  sight  than  your 
Geneva  cloaks  and  bands,  I  wis." 

All  controversy  being  thus  laid  aside,  Waverley,  escorted 
by  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  were  not  bed^rid- 
den,  was  conducted  to  the  house  <^  Caimvreckan.  which  was 
about  half  a  mile  distant 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIRST. 

AK    EXAMINATIOK. 

Major  Melville  of  Caimvreckan,  an  elderiy  gentleman^ 
who  has  spent  his  youth  in  the  military  service,  received  Mr. 
Morton  with  great  kindness,  and  our  hero  with  civility,  which 
the  equivocal  circumstances  wherein  Edward  was  placed,  ren- 
dered constrained  and  distant 

The  nature  of  the  smith's  hurt  was  inquired  into,  and  as  the 
actual  injury  was  likely  to  prove  trifling,  and  the  circumstaaaces 
in  which  it  was  received,  rendered  the  infliction,  on  Edward's 
part,  a  natural  act  of  self-defence,  the  Major  concmed  he 
mig^t  dismiss  that  matter,  on  Waverley's  depositing  in  his  hands 
a  small  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  person. 

''  I  could  wish,  sir,"  continued  the  Major, ''  ttiat  my  duty 
terminated  here ;  but  it  is  necessanr  that  we  should  have  some 
further  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  your  journey  through  the 
country  at  this  unfortunate  and  distracted  time." 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Cniickshanks  how  Stood  forth,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  magistrate  all  he  knew  or  suspected,  from  the  re- 
serve of  Waverley,  and  the  evasions  of  Galium  B^.  The  horse 
upon  which  Edward  rode,  he  said,  he  knew  to  belong  to  Vich 
Ian  Vohr,  though  he  dared  not  tax  Edward's  former  attendant 
with  the  fact,  lest  he  should  have  his  house  and  stables  burnt 
over  his  head  some  night  by  that  godless  gang,  the  Mac-Ivors. 
He  concluded  by  exaggerating  his  own  services  to  the  kirk  and 
state,  as  having  been  the  means,  under  God  (as  he  modestlv 
qualified  the  assertion)  of  attaching  this  susfHdous  and  formidv 
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ftble  jddinquetit  He  iiitiai«ted  hopes  of  future  reward,  afid  o| 
instant  reimburaemisnt  for  loss  of  tirne^  and,  even  of  cbaracteii 
by  travelling  oit  the  state  buainesa  on  the.  fast-day* 

To. this  Major  Melville  answered,  with  great  ccmiposure, 
that  so  far  from  claiming  any  .merit  in  this  affair,  Mr.  Cruick* 
shanks^oi^t  to  deprecate  the  imposition  of  a  veiv  heavy  fine 
for  n^lecting  to  lodge,  in  terms  of  the  recent  prDcfamationi  an 
acoouot  with  the  nearest  magistrate  of  any  stranger  who  came 
to  hb  inn  ;  that,  as  Mr.  Cruickshanks  boasted  ik>  iptjich  of  re* 
linon  and  loyal^,  he  should  not  impute  this  conduct  to  dis- 
affection, but  only  suppose  that  his  zeal  for  kirk  and  state  had 
been  lulled  asleep  by  the  opportunity  of  charging  a  stranger 
with  double  horse-hire ;  that,  however,  feeling  himself  incom- 
petent to  decide  singly  upon  the  conduct  of  a  person  of  such 
importance,  he  should  reserve  it  for  consideration  of  the  next 
quarter-spssions.  Now  our  history  for  the  present  saith  no 
more  of  him  of  the  Candlestick,  who  wended  dolorous  and  mal- 
content back  to  his  own  dwelling* 

Major  Melville  then  commanded  the  villagers  to  reti  r.i  to 
their -homes, -eicceptiDg  two,  who  officiated  as  constabl^v^nd 
whom -he  directed  to  wait  belpw.  The  apartment  w^s  tlxia 
cleaced  of  every  person  but  Mr*  Morton,  whom  the  Major  in*- 
vited  to  remain )  a  sort  of  factor,  who  acted  as  clerk ;  and. 
Waverley  himself.  There  ensued  a  painful  and  embarr^issed 
pause,  Itiii  Major  Melville*  looking  upon  Waverley  with  much 
conpassion,  and  often  consulting  a  paper  or  memorandum 
whidi  he  hdd  in  his  hand,  re<}ue$ted  to  kWw  his  name. 
-     "Edward  Waverley." 

^'  I  thought  so ;  late  of  the  — ^  dragoons,  and  nephew  of 
Sir  Everard.  Waverley,  erf  Waverley-Honour  ? " 

"The  same." 

''  Young  gentleman,  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  this  painful 
duty  has  fallen  to  my  lot." 

'*  Duty,  Major  Melville^  renders  apologies  superfluous." 

"True,  sir;  permit  me,  therefore,  to  ask  you  how  your 
time  has  been  disposed  of  since  you  obtained  le^ve  of  absenpe 
from.your  regiment,  several  weeks  ago,  until  the  present  mo- 
ment?" 

"My  reply,"  said  Waverley,  "to  so  general  a  question 
must  be  guided  by  the  nature  c^  the  chaxge  which  renders  it 
necessary.  I  request  to  know  what  that  charge  is,  and  upon 
what  authority  I  am  forcibly  detained  to  reply  to  it  ? " 

"  The  chaige,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  of  a  very 
high  nature,  a^  affeots  your  cdimactei:  both  as  a  soldier  and  a 
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lul^BCt  In  tiie  tonner  capacity,  yon  are  chatged  with  s|>Feading 
mutiiiy  and  rebellion  among  the  men  you  commanded,  aaid 
setting  them  tiie  example  of  desertion,  by  prolonging  your  own 
absence  from  the  regiment,  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of 
your  commanding  officer.  The  civil  crime  of  which  you  stand 
aocnsed  is  that  of  high-treason,  and  levying  war*  against  the 
king,  the  highest  delinquency  of  which  a  subject  can  be 
guflty." 

^And  by  what  authority  am  I  detained  to.  reply  to  such 
heinous  calumnies?  " 

"  By  one  which  you  must  not  dispute,,  nor  I  disobey." 

He  handed  to  Waverley  a  warrant  from  the  Supreme 
Crindimd  Court  of  Scotland,  in  full  form,  for  apprehendii^  and 
securing  the  person  of  Edward  Waverley,  Esq.,  suspected  of 
treasonable  practices  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors* 
'  The  astbnishment  which  Waverley  expressed  at  this  com- 
manication  was  imputed  by  Major  Melville  to  conscious  guilt/ 
while  Mr.  Morton  was  rather  aisposed  to  construe  it  into  the 
surprise  of  innocence  unjustly  suspected.  There  was  some- 
tfung  tmein  both  conjectures ;  for  although  Edward's  mind 
acquitted  him  of  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  diarged,  yeta 
hasty  review  of  his  own  conduct  convinced  him  he  might  oavct 
great  difficulty  in  establishing  his  innocence  to -the  satisfaction 
of  others.  .       .        i" 

"It  is  a  verypainful  part  of  this  painful  business,"  said 
Major  Melville,  a^r  a  pause,  ''  that,  under  so  grave  a  charge,' 
I:sinst  necessuily  request  to  see  such  papers  as  you  halite  on 
your  person."  ,....■  -j 

'  '^  Yon|  shall,  sir,  without  reserve,  "^  said  Edward^  throwii^ 
Us.podcet-book  and  memorandums  upon^  the  thble ;  "  there  is 
but  one  with  which  I  could  wish  you  would  dispense,"         .   .  - 

'*  lam-afraid,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  can  indulge ,you. with.no  re- 
servation." .  .  :      -j^ 

*!  You  shall  ^e  it  tiien,  sir ;  and  as  it  can  be  of  no  service, 
I  b^  it  may  be  returned."  ^ 

He  took  from  bis  bosom: the  lines  he  had  that  morning  re^ 
oeived,  and  pieaebted  them,  with  the  envelope.  The  Majoc 
perused  them  in  silence,  and  directed  his  clerk  to  make  a  copjE 
of  them.  Ht  then  wrapped  the  copy  in  the  envelope,  and 
pbdng  it  on  the  tabic!  >before  him,  returneid  the  original  to 
Waverley,  with  an  air  of  melancholy  gtavaty.    .  -  f 

t  AftBr.indiilging<fthfi:p]»iGn»ei,/fbr jdUch;ourhert)  must  now 
be  considered,  wiSi  what  he  thought  ^  reasonable  time  forrgr 
1|tet]onjMis{jcb^/MelTiUeitesiimedJxijl.^xamina^^       pxembing,' 
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that  as  Mr.  Waveriey  seemed  to  object  to  general  questions^ 
his  interrogatories  should  be  as  specific  as  his  information  per* 
mitted.  He  then  proceeded  in  his  investigation,  dictating,  as 
he  went  on,  the  import  of  the  questions  and  answers  to  the 
amanuensis,  by  whom  it  was  written  down. 

"  Did  Mr.  Waveriey  know  one  Humphry  Houghton^  a  noa- 
commissioned  officer  in  Gardiner's  dragpons  ? " 

''  Certainly ;  he  was  sergeant  of  my  troop,  and  son  of  a 
tenant  of  my  uncle." 

^'  Exactly — and  had  a  considerable  share  of  your  confi* 
dence,  and  aii  infhience  among  his  comrades  ? " 

^  I  had  never  occasion  to  repose  confidence  in  a  person  of 
his  description,"  answered  Waveriey.  "  I  favored  Sergeant 
Houghton  as  a  clever,  active  young  fellow,  and  I  believe  his 
fellow-soldiers  respected  him  accordingly." 

"  But  you  used  throi^h  this  man,"  answered  Major  Mel- 
ville, "  to  communicate  with  such  of  your  troop  as  were  re* 
cruited  upon  Waverley-Honour  ? " 

'*  Certainly ;  the  poor  fellows,  finding  themselves  in  a  le^- 
ment  chiefiy  composed  of  Scotch  or  Irish,  looked  up  to  me  m 
any  of  dieir  little  distresses,  and  naturally  made  their  coQntry>- 
man,  and  sergeant,  their  spokesman  on  such  occasions." 

^  Sergeant  Hougliton's  influence,"  continued  the  Major,, 
^extended,  then,  particularly  over  those  soldiers  who  followed 
you  to  the  regiment  from  your  uncle's  estate  ? " 

^'  Surely )— -but  what  is  that  to  the  present  purpose  ?  " 

^  To  tbat  I  am  just  coming,  and  I  beseech  vour  candid  re« 
ply.  Have  you,  smce  leaving  the  regiment,  held  anjycone^ 
qpondence,  direct  or  indirect,  with  this  Sergeant  Houghton  ? " 

^  1 1 — I  hold  correspondence  with  a  man  of  his  rank  and 
situation ! — How,  or  for  what  purpose  ? " 

''  That  you  are  to  explain  ;^^but  did  ydtt  not,  for  example, 
send  to  him  for  some  books  ? " 

"You  remind  me  of  a  trifling  commission,"  said  Waver- 
iey, ''  which  I  gave  Si^rgeant  Houghton,  because  my  servant 
could  not  read.  I  do  recollect  I  bade  him,  by  letter,  select 
some  books,  of  which  I  sent  him  a  list,  and  send  them  to  me 
at  Tully-Veolan." 

"  And  of  what  description  were  those  books  ? " 

^  They  related  almost  entirely  to  el^;ant  literature :  they 
were  designed  for  a  lady's  perusal." 

"Were  there  not,  Mr.  Waverl^  treasonable  tracts  and 
pamphlets  among  them  ?  " 

"There  were  some  political  treatises,  into  which  I  hardly 
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bokedl  Tbey  had  been  sent  to  me  by  the  officiousness  of  a 
kind  friendf  whose  heart  is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  his  pru- 
dence or  political  sagacity :  they  seemed  to  be  dull  composi* 
tions." 

"  That  friend,"  continued  the  persevering  inquirer,  ''was  a 
Mn  Pembroke,  a  non-juring  clergjrman,  the  author  of  two  trea- 
sonable works,  of  which  the  manuscripts  were  found  among 
your  baggage?" 

"  But  of  which,  I  give  you  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,"  re* 
jdied  Waverley,  "  I  never  read  six  pages." 

"I  am  not  your  judge,  Mr.  Waverley;  your  examination 
will  be  transmitted  elsewhere.  And  now  to  proceed — Do  you 
know  a  person  that  passes  by  the  name  of  Wily  Will,  or  Will 
Rutiiven?" 

''  I  never  heard  of  such  a  name  till  this  moment" 

**  Did  you  never  through  such  a  person,  or  any  other  per- 
son, communicate  with  Sergeant  Humphry  Houghton,  instigat- 
ing him  to  desert,  with  as  many  of  his  comrades  as  be  could 
seduce  to  join  him,  and  unite  with  the  Highlanders  and  other 
rebels  now  in  arms,  under  the  command  of  the  young  Preten- 
der?" 

**  I  assure  you  I  am  not  only  entirely  guiltiess  of  the  plot 
you  have  laid  to  my  charge,  but  I  detest  it  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  my  soul,  nor  would  I  be  guilty  of  such  treacbety  to 
'gain  a  throne,  either  for  myself  or  any  other  man  alive." 

"  Yet  when  I  consider  this  envelope  in  the  handMrriting  of 
one  of  those  misguided  gentlemen  who  are  now  in  arms 
against  their  country,  and  the  verses  which  it  enclosed,  I  cannot 
but  find  some  analogy  between  the  enterprise  I  have  mentioned 
and  the  exploit  of  Wogan,  which  the  utrriter  seems  to  expect 
jou  should  imitate." 

Waveriey  was  struck  with  the  coincidence,  but  denied  that 
tile  wishes  or  expectations  of  the  letter-writer  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  proofs  of  a  charge  otherwise  chimerical. 

''^t,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  your  time  was  spent,  during 
your  absence  from  tfa^  regiment,  between  the  house  of  this 
Hi^land  Chieftain,  and  th^t  of  Mr.  Bradwardine,  of  Bradwar* 
idine,  adso  in  arms  for  this  unfortunate  cause  ? " 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  disguise  it ;  1>ut  I  do  deny,  most  re66^ 
hitely,  being  privy  to  any  6f  thdr  designs  i^nst  the  govern* 
ment**  ^ 

**  Yoti  do  not,  however,  I  presume,  nltend  to  deny  that 
you  attended yowhost  Gtennaquoich  to  a  rendezvous,  where; 
imder  pretence  of  a  general  hunting  match,  most  of  the  ao 
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complkt^  of  bis  treason  were  assembled  to  concert  measiirea 
for  taking  arms  ? " 

''I  acknowledge  baviog  been  at  such  a  meeting/V $aid 
Waverley ;  "but  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  which  could 
givi^  it  the  character  you  affix  to  it." 

"  From  thence  you  proceeded,"  continued  the  magisfratey 
'' with  Gleimaquoioh  and  a  part  of  his  clan,  to  join  the  army 
of  the  young  Pretender,  and  returned  after  having  paid  your 
homage  to  lum,  tp  discipline  and  arm  the  remainder,  and  unite 
them  to  his  bands  on  their  way  southward  ? " 

"  I  never  went  with  Glennaquoich  on  such  an  errand.  I 
^ver  so  much  as  heard  that  the  person  whom  you  mention  was 
in  the  country." . 

He  then  detailed  the  history  of  his  misfortune  at  the  hunt- 
ing match,  and  added,  that  on  his  return  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly deprived  of  his  commission,  and  did  not  deny  that  he 
then,  for  the  first  time,  observed  symptoms  which  indicated  a 
disposition  in,  the  Highlands  to  4ake  amis  j  but  added,  that 
having  no  incilination  to  join  their  cause,  and  no  longer  any 
reason  for  remaining  in  Scotland,  he.  was  now  on  his  return  Xq 
his  native  country,  to  which  he  had  been  summoned  by  those 
who  had  a  right  to  direct  his  motions^  as  Major  Melville  ivoula 
perceive  from  the  letters  on  the  t^ble.  .  • 

r-  Major  Melville  accordingly  perused  the  letters  of ,  Richard 
Waverley,  of  Sir  £verard,  and  of  Aunt  Rachel,  but  the  inferr 
^nces  he  drew  from  them  were  different  from  what  Waverley  ex- 
pected. They  held  the  language  of  discontent  with  government 
threw  out  no  obscure  hints  of  revenge,  and  that  of  poor  Aunt 
JUcbel,  which  plainly  asserted  the  justice  of  the  Stuart  caus^ 
was  held  tQ  contain  the  open  avowal  of  what  the  others  only 
ventured  to  insinuate. 
,  ''Permit  me  anpthier: question,  Mr.  Waverjey,"  said  Major 
Melville*— "  Did  you  not  receive  repeated  letters  from  your 
commanding-officer,  warning  you  ^nd  commanding  ,you  ta  r^ 
turn-  to  your  post,  and  acquainting  you  with  the  use  n^ade  ot 
ypur  name  to  spread  discontent  amoi;kg  your  soldiers? "  . 
,.  /'I  nev«r  did,  Major  Melville,  One  letter,  indeed,  I  received 
from  him  containing  a  civil  intimation  of  his  wish  tha^L  wouk) 
•i^pjoy  iny  leave  of  absence  otherwise  thanjn  constant  resi- 
4fMioe..*a^  Brs^cJlBlFai^ijiek  asrto ^cii,  Ix^wq,  I  thought  he  mz^ 
not  called  on  to  interfere ;  and,  finally,  I  received,  on  the  ^am^ 
daq^on  which  I  observed  myself  supeisiedi^d  intlMf  Gazette,  a 
secoiHl  letter  from  Colonel  Giardinerr  commanding  me  to  joip 
(be  regiment,  an  order  whicbi;  owing  to  my  absence^  alrcadjr 
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Biendon^  wbA  accounted  for,  f  mceiv^  too  late  to  be  obeyed. 
If  there  were  any  intermediate  letters,  and  certainly  from  the 
Colonel's  hi|;h  character  I  think  it  pir>bable  that  there  were, 
they  have  never  reached  me."  ' 

"I  have  omitted,  Mr,  Waverley,^'  continued  Major  Melville, 
*' to  inquire  after  a  matter  of  less  consequence,  but  which  has 
nevertheless  been  publicly  talked  of  to  your  disadvantage.  It 
19  said^  that  a  treasonable  toast  having  been  proposed  in  your 
bearing  and  presence,  you,  holding  his  Majesty's  commission, 
suffered  the  task  of  resenting  it  to  devolve  upon  another  gentle* 
iMin  of.  the  company.  This,  sir,  cannot  be  charged  against 
you  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  if,  as  I  am  informed,  the  officer$ 
of  your  regiment  requested  an  explanation  of  such  a  rumor,  as 
m  g)entleman  and  a  sddier,  I  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  you 
did  not  afford  it  to  them.'^ 

This  was  too  much.  Beset  and  pressed  on  every  hand  hi 
accusations,  in  which  gross  falsehood  were  blended  with  sucn 
circumstances  <^  truth  as  could  not  fail  to  procure  them  credit,' 
-r-alonc,  unfriended,  and  in  a  strange  land,  Waverley  almost 
gave  up  his  life  and  honor  for  lost,  and,  leaning  his  head  upon 
bis  hand,  resolutely  refused  to  answer  any  further  questions, 
since  the  fair  and  candid  statement  he  had  already  made  had 
only  served  to  furnish  arms  against  him. 

Without  expressing  either  surprise  or  displeasure  at  the 
diange  in  Waveriey's  manner,  Major  Melville  proceeded  com- 
posedly to  put  several  other  queries  to  him.  "  What  does  it 
avail  me  to  answer  you  ? "  said  Edward  sullenly.  "  You  appear 
convinced  of  my  guilt,  and  wrest  every  reply  I  have  made  to' 
support  jrourown  preconceived  opinion.  Enjoy  your  supposed 
triumidi,  then,  and  torment  me  no  further.  If  I  am  capable  of 
the.cowafdice  and  treachery  your  charge  burdens  me  with,  I  am 
not  worthy  to  be  believed  in  any  reply  I  can  make  you.  If  I  am 
not  deserving  of.  your  suspicion— and  God  and  my  own  con- 
science bear  evidence  with  me  that  it  is  so— then  I  do  not  see 
wby  I  should,  by  my  candor,  lend  my  accusers  arms  against 
my  innocence.  There  is  no  reason  I  should  answer  a  word 
mocevand  I  am  determihed  to  abide  by  this  resolution.'^  And 
again  he  resumed  his  posture  of  sullen  and  determined  silence. 

"Allow  me,"  said  the  magistrate,  " to  remind  you  of  one 
reason  that  may  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  candid  and  open 
confession*  Th«  inexperience  of  youth,  Mr,  Waverley,  lays  it 
open  to  the  plans  of  the  more  designing  and  artful ;  and  one  of 
your  friends  atleast-*^!  mean  Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich — ranks 
hi^  in.tbe  latter  class,  as^  from  your  apparent  ingenuousneiss, ' 
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youth,  and  unacquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  Highland^ 
I  should  be  disposed  to  place  vou  among  the  former*  In  such 
a  case,  a  false  step,  or  error  like  yours,  which  I  shall  be  happy 
to  consider  as  involuntary^  may  be  atoned  for,  and  I  would 
willingly  act  as  intercessor.  But  as  you  must  necessarily  be 
acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  assumed  arms,  with  their  means,  and  with  their 
plans,  I  must  expect  you  will  merit  this  mediation  on  my  part 
by  a  frank  and  candid  avowal  of  all  that  has  come  to  your 
knowledge  upon  these  heads.  In  which  case,  I  think  I  can 
venture  to  promise  that  a  very  short  personal  restraint  will  be 
the  only  ill  consequence  that  can  arise  from  your  accession  to 
these  unhappy  intrigues." 

Waverley  listened  with  great  composwre  until  the  end  of 
this  exhortation,  when,  springing  from  his  seat,  with  an  energy 
he  had  not  yet  displayed,  he  replied,  "Major  Melville,  since 
that  is  your  name,  I  have  hitherto  answered  your  questions  witli 
candor,  or  declined  them  with  temper,  because  their  import 
concerned  myself  alone ;  but  as  you  presume  to  esteem  me 
mean  enough  to  commence  informer  against  others,  who  re- 
ceived me,  whatever  may  be  their  public  misconduct,  as  a  guest 
and  friend, — I  declare  to  you  that  I  consider  your  questions  as 
an  insiAt  infinitely  more  offensive  than  your  calumnious  suspi- 
cions ;  and  that,  since  my  hard  fortune  permits  me  no  other 
mode  of  resenting  them  than  by  verbal  defiance,  you  should 
sooner  have  my  heart  out  of  my  bosom  than  a  single  syllaUe 
of  information  upon  subjects  which  I  could  only  become  ac- 
quainted with  in  the  full  confidence  of  unsuspecting  hospitality." 

Mr.  Morton  and  the  Major  looked  at  each  other,  and  the 
former,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  had  been  re- 
peatedly troubled  with  a  sorry  rheum,  had  recourse  to  his  snuff- 
box  and  his  handkerchief. 

"  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  the  Major,  "  my  present  situation 
,  prohibits  me  alike  from  giving  or  receiving  offence,  and  I  will 
not  protract  a  discussion  which  approaches  to  eitiber.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  sign  a  warrant  for  detaining  you  in  custody,  but 
this  house  shall  for  the  present  be  your  pnson.  I  fear  I  cannot 
persuade  you  to  accept  a  share  of  our  supper  ? — (Edward  shook  • 
his  head)— but  I  will  order  refreshments  in  your  apartment." 

Our  hero  bowed  and  withdrew,  under  guard  ai  the  officers 
of  justice,  to  a  small  but  handsome  room,  where,  declining  ali 
offers  of  food  or  wine,  he  flung  himself  on  the  bed,  and,  stup^ 
fied  by  the  harassing;  events  and  mental  fatigue  of  this  miser- 
able day,  he  sunk  mto  a  deep  and  heavy  slumbec    This  w«^ 
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more  than  he  himself  could  have  expected ;  but  it  is  menttoned 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  when  at  the  stake  of  torture, 
that  on  the  least  intermission  of  agony^  they  win  sleep  until  the 
fire  is  applied  to  awaken  thenu 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SECOND. 

A   CONFERSNCS  AND  THS  CONSXQUENCX. 

Major  Mblvillb  had  detained  Mr.  Morton  during  his  ez* 
mmination  of  Waverley,  both  because  he  thought  he  might  de- 
rive assistance  from  hb  practical  good  sense  and  approved 
loyalty,  and  also  because  it  was  agreeable  to  have  a  witness  of 
imimpeached  candor  and  veracity  to  proceedings  which  touch^ 
the  honor  and  safety  of  a  young  Englishman  of  high  rank  and 
family,  and  the  expectant  heir  of  a  lai^e  fortune.  Every  step 
he  knew  would  be  rigorously  canvassed  and  it  was  his  business 
to  {dace  the  justice  and  integrity  of  his  own  conduct  beyond  the 
limits  of  question. 

When  Waveriey  retired,  the  Laird  and  Clergyman  of  Cairn- 
vreckan  sat  down  in  silence  to  their  evening  meal.  While  the 
servants  were  in  attendance,  neither  chose  to  say  anything  on 
the  circumstances  which  occupied  their  minds,  and  neither  felt 
it  easy  to  speak  upon  any  other.  The  youth  and  apparei^ 
frankness  of  Waveriey  stood  in  strong  contrast  to  the  shades 
of  suspicion  which  darkened  around  him,  and  he  had  a  sort  of 
nalvettf  and  openness  of  demeanor,  that  seemed  to  belong  to 
one  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  intrigue,  and  which  pleaded 
highly  in  his  favor. 

Each  mused  over  the  particulars  of  the  examination,  and 
each  viewed  it  through  the  medium  of  his  own  feelings.  Both 
were  men  of  ready  and  acute  talent,  and  both  were  equally  com- 
petent to  combine  various  parts  of  evidence,  and  to  deduce  from 
them  the  necessary  conclusions.  But  the  wide  difference  of 
their  habits  and  education  often  occasioned  a  great  discrqx* 
ancy  in  their  respective  deductions  from  admitted  premises. 

Major  Melville  had  been  versed  in  camps  and  cities  ;  he 
was  vigilant  by  profession,  and  cautious  from  experience,  had 
met  with  much  evil  in  the  world,  and  therefore,  though  himself 
•n  mpAi^  magistnue  and  an  honorable  man,  his  opinions  ol 
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o^ers  were  always  strict,  and  sometimes  unjustly  severe.  Mr. 
Morton,  on  the  contrary,  had  passed  from  the  literary  pursuits 
'x>f  a  college,  where  he  was  beloved  by  his  companions  and  re- 
spected by  his  teachers,  to  the  ease  and  simpilicity  *of  his  present 
charge,  where  his  opportunities  of  witnessing  evil  were  few,  and 
never  dwelt  upon,  but  in  order  to  encourage  repentance  and 
amendment ;  and  where  the-love  and  respect  of  his  parishioners 
repaid  his  aJSectionate  zeal  in  their  behalf,  by  endeavoring  to 
disguise  from  him  what  they  knew  would  give  him  the  most 
acute  pain,  namely,  their  own  occasional  transgressions  of  the 
duties  which  it  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  recommend.  Thus 
was  a  common  saying  in  the  neighborhood  (though  both  were  it 
popular  characters),  that  the  laird  knew  only  the  ill  in  the  parish, 
and  the  minister  only  the  good. 

A  love  of  letters,  though  kept  in  subordination  to  his 
clerical  studies  and  duties,  also  distinguished  the  Pastor  oC 
Caimvreckan,  and  had  tinged  his  mind  in  earlier  days  with  a 
slight  feeling  of  romance,  which  no  after  incidents  of  real  life 
had  entirely  dissipated.  The  early  loss  of  an  amiable  young 
woman,  whom  he  had  married  for  love,  and  who  was  quickly 
followed  to  the  grave  by  an  only  child,  had  also  ser\'ed,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  many  3rears,  to  soften  a  disposition  naturally 
miid  and  contemplative.  His  feelings  on  the  present  occasion 
were  therefore  likely  to  differ  from  those  of  the  severe  dis- 
dpltnarian,  strict  magistrate,  and  distrustful  man  of  the  world. 

When  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  the  silence  of  both  par^ 
ties  continued,  until  Major  Melville,  filling  his  glass,  and  push^ 
in|^  the  bottle  to  Mr.  Morton,  commenced. 

''  A  distressing  affair  this,  Mr.  Morton.  I  fear  this  young«» 
ster  has  brought  himself  within  the  compass  of  a  halter." 

"  God  forbid  I  "  answered  the  clergyman. 

''Marry,  and  amen,"  said  the  temporal  magistrate,  "but 
I  think  even  your  merciful  logic  will  hardly  deny  the  conclu* 
Bion." 

^  Surely,  Major,"  answered  the  clergyman,  *'  I  should  hope 
k  might  be  averted,  for  aught  we  have  heard  to-nis^ht  ? " 

^  Indeed  1 "  replied  Melville.  ''  But,  my  good  parson,  you 
are  one  of  those  who  would  communicate  to  every  criminal  the 
benefit  of  dergy." 

''  Unquestionablv  I  would :  Mercy  and  long-suffering  sure 
tlie  grounds  of  the  aoctrine  I  am  called  to  teach." 

'*  True,  religiously  speaking ;  but  mercy  to  a  criminal  may 
be  gross  injustice  to  the  community.  I  don't  speak  of  this 
young  lellow  in  particular,  who  I  heartily  wish  pay  be^aUe  tm 
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dear  hinseli*  for  I  like  both  his  modesty  and  his  spirit.    Bot  I 
fear  he  has  rushed  upon  his  fate.'' 

**  And  why  ?  Hundreds  of  misguided  gentlemen  are  now  in 
arms  against  the  government,  many,  doubtless,  upon  principles 
which  education  and  early  prejudice  have  gilded  with  the 
names  of  patriotbm  and  heroism ; — ^Justice,  when  she  selects 
hex  victims  from  such  a  multitude  (for  surely  all  will  not  be 
destroyed),  onist  regard  the  moral  motive.  He  whom  ambition, 
or  hope  of  personal  advantage,  has  led  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
a  weU-ordered  government,  let  him  fall  a  victim  to  the  laws  ; 
but  surely  youth,  misled  by  the  wild  visions  of  chivalry  and 
imaginary  loyalty,  may  plead  for  pardon." 

^  If  visionary  chivalry  and  imaginary  lovalty  come  withia 
the  predicament  of  high-treason,"  replied  the  magistrate,  **  I 
know  no  court  in  Christendom,  my  dear  Mr.  Morton,  where 
they  can  sue  out  their  Habeas  Corpus." 

**  But  I  cannot  see  that  this  youth's  guilt  is  at  all  established 
to  my  satisfaction,"  said  the  clergyman. 

^Because  your  good  nature  blinds  your  good  sense," 
fepUed  Major  Melville.  "  Observe  now :  This  young  man, 
descended  of  a  family  of  hereditary  Jacobites,  his  uncle  the 

leader  of  the  tory  interest  in  the  county  of ,  his  father  a 

disobliged  and  discontented  courtier,  his  tutor  a  non  juror,  and 
the  author  of  two  treasonable  volumes — this  youth,  I  say,  enters 
into  Gaudiner's  dragoons,  bringing  with  him  a  body  <k  young 
fellows  from  his  uncle's  estate,  who  have  not  stickled  at  avow- 
ing, in  their  way,  the  high-church  principles  they  learned  at 
Waverley-Honour,  in  their  disputes  with  their  comrades.  To 
these  young  men  Waverley  is  unusually  attentive;  th^  are 
supplied  with  money  beyond  a  soldier's  wants,  and  inconsistent 
with  his  discipline ;  and  are  under  the  management  of  a  favorite 
ser|;eant,  through  whom  they  hold  an  unuSinJly  close  communi* 
cation  with  their  captain,  and  affect  to  consider  themselves  as 
independent  of  the  other  officers,  and  superior  to  their  com- 
rades-" 

**  AU  this,  my  dear  Major,  is  the  natural  consequence  ti 
tbeir  attachment  to  their  young  landlord,  and  of  their  finding 
themselves  in  a  regiment  levied  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  the  west  of  Scotland^  and  oi  course  among  comrades  dis" 
POS^  to  quairel  with  them,  both  as  Englishmen,  and  as  mtfrn^ 
bers  of  the  Cbosch  of  England." 

.  "  Well  said,  parson  J "  replied  'die  magistrates^''  V  Would 
SMia  of  3fOur83md  heard  yoiz.--^But  let«ie  go  on:  TMsyoimg 
van^  obtains  Jmtbs  of  idbsmce,  goes  to'TuHy-Veolan-^theprin^ 
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ciples  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardihe  are  pretty  well  kMwn,  tiot 
to  mention  that  this  lad's  uncle  brought  him  off  in  the  vear 
fifteen ;  he  engages  there  in  a  brawl,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
disgraced  the  commission  he  bore ;  Colonel  Gardiner  writes 
to  him,  first  mildly,  then  more  sharply — I  think  you  will  not 
doubt  his  having  done  so,  since  he  sap  so ;  the  mess  invite 
him  to  explain  the  quarrel,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
volved ;  he  neither  replies  to  his  commander  nor  his  comrades. 
In  the  mean  while  his  soldiers  become  mutinous  and  disorderly; 
and  at  length,  when  the  rumor  of  this  unhappy  rebellion  be* 
comes  general,  his  favorite  Sergeant  Houghton,  and  sinother 
fellow,  are  detected  in  correspondence  with  a  French  emissary, 
accredited,  as  he  sa3rs,  by  Captain  Waverley,  who  urges  him, 
according  to  the  men's  confession,  to  desert  with  the  troop  and 
join  their  Captain,  who  was  with  Prince  Charts.  In  the  mean 
while,  this  trusty  captain  is,  by  his  own  admission,  residing  at 
Glennaquoich  with  the  most  active,  subtle,  and  desperate 
Jacobite  in  -Scotland ;  he  goes  with  him  at  least  as  far  as  their 
famous  hunting  rendezvous,  and  I  fear  a  little  faither.  Mean- 
while two  other  summonses  are  sent  him ;  one  warning  him  of 
the  disturbances  in  his  troop,  another  peremptorily  ordering^ 
him  to  repair  to  the  rq;iment,  which  indeed  common  sense 
might  have  dictated,  when  he  observed  rebellion  thickening  all 
around  him.  He  returns  an  absolute  refusal,  ahd  throws  up 
hb  commission." 

^'  He  had  been  already  deprived  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Merton. 

'*  But  he  regrets,"  replied  Melville,  "  that  the  measure  had 
anticipated  his  resignation.  His  baggage  is  seized  at  his  ;q(iar- 
ters,  and  at  Tully-Veolan,  and  is  found  to  contiain  a  stock  erf 
pestilent  Jacobitical  pamphlets,  enough  to  poison  a  whole  coun- 
try, besides  the  unprinted  lucubrations  of  his  worthy  friend  and 
tutor  Mr.  Pembroke." 

''  He  says  he  never  read  them,"  uiswered  the  minister. 

''  In  an  ordinary  case  I .  should  believe  him,"  replied  the 
magistrate,  ''forthe^are  as  stupid  and  pedantic  in  composi- 
tion as  mischievous  in  their  tenets.  But  can  you  suppose  any- 
thit^  but  value  for  the  principles  they  maintiun,  would  induce 
a  young  man  of  bis  age  to  hig  such  trash  abodt  with'  him  i 
Then,  when  news  arrive  <tf  die  approach  of  the  rebels,  be  sets 
oat  in  m  sort  of.  disguise,  refusing  to  tell  his  name ;  and,  if  yon 
old  fanatic  tell  truth,  attended  by  a  very  snspieiGas  eharftdtt', 
and -mounted  on  a  hone  known  to  have  -begged  to  Olenna* 
^pMHeb,-an4  bearing  on  his  person  letters  from  his  fan%^  et^ 
pressing  high  rancor  against  die  house  of  Bmaswkk,  tfnd^» 
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copy  of  verses  In  praise  of  one  Wogan,  who  abjured  (he  servfce 
of  the  Parliament  to  join  the  Highland  insurgents,  wheti  in 
arms  to  restore  the  house  of  Stuart,  with  a  body  of  English 
csralry — ^the  very  counterpart  of  his  own  plot — and  summed 
op  with  a  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  from  that  loya)  subject,  and 
most  safe  and  peaceable  character,  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  of  Glen- 
naquoich,  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  and  so  forth.  And  lastly,"  continued 
Major  Melville,  warming  in  the  detail  of  his  arguments,  "  where 
do  we  find  thb  second  edition  of  Cavalier  Wogan  ?  Why,  truly. 
m  the  very  track  most  proper  for  execution  di  his  design,  and 
pstoiling  the  first  of  the  king's  subjects  who  ventures  to  ques- 
tion his  intentions." 

Mr.  Morton  prudently  abstained  from  argument,  idiicti  he 
perceived  would  only  harden  the  magistrate  in  hb  opiniop,  and 
merely  asked  how  he  intended  to  dispose  qf  the  prisoner  ? 

*'  It  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  considering  the  state  of 
tile  coontry,"  said  Major  Melville. 

'*  Could  you  not  detain  him  (being  such  a  gentleman-like 
young  man)  here  in  your  own  house,  out  of  harm's  way,  till  this 
storm  blow  over  ? " 

**  My  good  friend,**  sdd  Major  Melville,  *'  neither  your 
house  viOf  mine  will  be  long  out  of  harm's  way,  even  were  it 
l^;al  to  confine  him  here.  I  have  just  learned  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  marched  into  the  Highlands  to  seek  out 
and  disperse  the  insurgents,  has  dedined'igiving  them  battle  at 
Corryerick,  and  marched  on  northward  with  all  the  disposable 
force  of  government,  to  Inverness,  John-o'-Qr^at's  House,  or 
die  Devil,  for  n^hat  I  kno#,  leaving  thcf  roiid  to  the  Low  Coun« 
try  open  and  undefended  to  the  Highland  army." 

''  Good  God ! "  said  the  cleigymait.  "  Is  the  man  a  coward, 
a  traitor,  or  an  idiot  ? " 

^  None  of  the  Ihfee,  I  believe,"  answered  Mdville. '  "•*  Sir 
Tohn  has  the  commonplace  courage  of  a  common  soldier,  is 
honest  enough,  does  what  he  is  commanded,  and  understands 
iriiat  is  told  him,  but  is  as  fit  to  act  for  himsetf  in  circumstances 
ofimportance,  a5  I,  my  dear  parson,  to  occupy  your  pulpit." 

This  important  public  intell^toce  naturally  diverted  the 
discourse  from  Waverity  for  some  time ;  at  length,  however, 
Oe  subject  was  resittlied. 

''I  believe,"  uSA  Major  MelvHle,  "> that  I  must  give  this 
young  man  in  iSbektgt  to  s6me  of  the  detidied  parses  of  armecf 
voiumeen,  who  urett  ktely  #6ttt  dtit  to  overawe  the'dbaSettetf 
dbtricts.  They  are  no#  t^eallid  towards  Stfrling,  and  a  sifialf 
body,  oomes  thu  way  tonmibrrow  01^  next  day,  ioihmahdM  by  the 
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westland  min—^v^uU's  his  name  I — ^You  saw  him,  and  said  he 
was  the  very  model  of  one  of  Cromwell's  military  saints/' 

"  Gilfillan,  the  Cameronian,"  answered  Mr.  Morton.  "  I 
wish  the  young  gentleman  may  be  safe  with  him.  Strange 
things  are  done  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  minds  in  so  agitating 
a  crisis,  and  I  fear  Gilfillan  is  of  a  sect  which  has  suffered  perse* 
cution  without  learning  mercy." 

"He  has  only  to  lodge  Mr.  Waverley  in  Stirling  Castle,** 
said  the  Major :  "  I  will  give  strict  injunctions  to  treat  him  well. 
I  really  cannot  devise  any  better  mode  for  securing  him,  and  I 
fancy  you  would  hardly  advise  me  to  encounter  t^  responsif 
bility  of  setting  him  at  liberty." 

"  But.you  will  have  no  obje^tiDQ  to  my  seeing  him  to-morrow 
in  private  \  "  said  the  minister. 

"None,  certainly;. your  loyalty  and  character  are  my  war* 
rant    But  with  what  view  do  you  make  the  request^  " 

"  Simply,^*  replied  Mr.  Morton^  "  to  make  the  experiment 
whether  he  may  not  be  brought  to  communicate  to  me  some 
circumstances' whid)  may  hereafter  be  useful  taalleviate,if  not 
to  exculpate  his  conduct." 

The  friends  now  par^  and  retired  to  rest,  each  filled  with 
fhc  most  anxious  refiiections  on  the  state  of  the  country.. 


CHAPTER  THIRTy-^THIRD. 

A  CONFIDANT. 

;  WATEiajcr  awoke  in  the  morning,  fiom  troubled  dreams 
and  unref  reshing  slunfibers,  to  a  full  consciousness  of  the  horrors 
^f  his  situation.  How  it  nught,  terminate  he  knew  not.  H  ' 
ini^t  be  delivered  up  to  mHU^  1aW|  which,  in  the  midst  of 
civil  war,. was  not  likely^  be  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  it% 
Yicrims,  or  the  quality  oL  the  evidence.  Nor-did  he  feel  much 
moi:c  ippinfortable  at  the  thoughts  of  a  Uial  before  a  Scottish 
dburt  of  justice,  where  he  knew  the  laws  and^rms  differedfitr 
m^y^respccts  from  those,  of  England,  and  bad  been  Uuight  to 
bdieyie^  however  erroneoosljrt  that  the  liber^  Md  rigbts  ofr  tb«^ 
Si4)iedt  were  less  casefoUy  protected  .  A  sentiment  of  «btU^ 
seas  rose  in  his  niind  aninst  thegORremment,  which  he  con 
vdered  as  the  cause  of  bis  erobarnssment  and  peril^.and  be 
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cursed  internall;  ins  scrupulous  rejection  of  Mtc-Ivdr's  i^vi^ 
tion  to  accompany  him  to  the  field. 

^  Why  did  not  I,"  he  said  to  himself,  '*  like  other  men  of 
koQor,  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  welcome  to  Britain  Lhe 
descendant  of  ber  ancient  kings,  and  lineal  heir  of  her  throne  r 
Why  did  not  I 

Untkread  the  rude  ejre  <of  rebeffion, 
And  WekoraehoiM  agimi  diacardcdfaith, 
Seek  ont  Princ*  Charkt,  and  fall  before  hU  feet  ? 

All  that  has  beeA  recorded  of  excellence  and  worth  in  the 
liouse  of  Waverley,  has  been  founded  upon  their  loyal  faith  to 
the  house  of  Stuart  From  the  interpretation  which  this  Scotch 
magistrate  has  put  upon  the  letters  of  my  uncle  and  father,  it 
is  plain  that  I  ought  to  have  understood  them  as  marshalling 
me  to  the  course  of  >mv  ancestors ;  and  it  has  been  my  gross 
dulness,jomed  to  the  obscurity  of  expression  which  they  adopted 
for  the  sake  of  securitr,  that  has  confounded  my  judgment. 
Had  I  yielded  to  the  first  generous  impulse  of  indignation; 
when  I  learned  that  my  honor  was  practiced  upon,  how  different 
had  been  my  present  situation !  I  had  then  been  free  and 
in  arms,  fighting,  like  my  forefathers,  for  love,  for  loyalty, 
and  for  fame.  And  now  I  am  here,  netted  land  in  the  toils,  at 
die  dbposal  of  a  suspicious,  stem,  and  cold-hearted  man,  per- 
haps to  be  turned  over  to  the  solitude  of  a  dungeon,  or  the  in^ 
famy  of  a  public  execution.  O,  Fergus  1  how  true  has  vout 
prophikry  proved  ;  and  how  speedy,  how  very  speedy,  has  oeen 
Its  accomplishment  1" 

While  Edward  was  ruminating  on  these  painful  subjects  of 
contemplation,  and  very  naturally,  though  not  quite  so  justly, 
bestowing  upon  the  reigning  dynasty  that  blame  which  was  due 
to  chance,  or,  in  part  at  least,  to  his  own  unreflecting  conduct, 
Mr.  Morton  availed  himself  <rf  Major  Melville's  permbsioh  to 
pay  him  an  early  visit. 

Waverley's  first  impulse  was  to  intimate  a  desire  that  he 
m^t  not  be  disturbed  with  questions  or  conversation,  but  he 
suppressed  it  upon  observing  the  benevolent  and  reverend  ap.' 
pearance  of  the  cleigvman  who  had  rescued  him  from  the  im*« 
mediate  violence  of  the  villagers. 

''I  believe,  sir,''  said  the  unfortunate  young  man,  ^^  that  hi 
any  other  circumstances  I  should  have  had  as  much  gratitiide 
to  express  to  you  as  the  safety  of  my  life  may  be  worth  ;  but 
six:h  is  the  present  tumult  of  my  mind,  and  such  is  my  antici*: 
patfoh  of  what  I  am  yet  likely  to  endure,  that  I  ciln  hardly 
offM  you  tha^s  for  your  inteipcMition."  -<»  - 
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Mr.  Morton  replied,  "  thiat,  far  from  makmg  any  dum  upon 
his  good  opinion,  his  only  wish  and  the  sole  purpose  of  his 
visit  was  to  find  out  the  means  of  deserving  it  My  excellent 
friend,  Major  Melville,"  he  continued,  *^has  feelings  and  duties 
as  a  soldier  and  public  functionary,  by  which  I  am  not  fettered ; 
nor  can  I  always  coincide  in  opinions  which  he  forms,  perhaps 
with  too  little  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  human  nature." 
He  paused,  and  then  proceeded :  *^I  do  not  intrude  myself  on 
your  confidence,  Mr.  Waverley,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  any 
circumstances,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  prejudicial  either 
to  yourself  or  to  others ;  but  I  own  my  earnest  wish  is,  that 
you  would  intrust  me  with  any  particulars  which  could  lead  to 
your  exculpation.  I  can  solemnly  assure  you  they  will  be  de- 
posited with  a  faithful,  and,  to  the  extent  of  his  limited  powers, 
a  zealous  agent." 

"  You  are,  sir,  I  presume,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  ? " — 
Mr.  Morton  bowed. — "  Were  I  to  be  guided  by  the  preposses- 
sions of  education,  I  might  distrust  your  friendly  professions  in 
my  case  ;  but  I  have  observed  that  similar  prejudices  are  nour- 
bhed  in  this  country  against  your  professional  brethren  of  the 
Episcopal  persuasion,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  them  equally 
unfounded  in  both  cases." 

"  Evil  to  him  that  thinks  otherwise,"  said  Mr.  Morton;  ''or 
who  holds  church  government  and  ceremonies  as  the  exclusive 
gauge  of  Christian  faith  or  moral  virtue." 

"But,"  continued  Waverley,  "I  cannot  perceive  why  I 
should  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  particulars,  out  of  whidv. 
after  revolving  them  as  carefully  as  possible  in  my  recollection, 
I  find  myself  unable  to  explain  much  of  what  is  charged  against, 
me.  I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  innocent,  but  I  hardly  see  how 
I  can  hope  to  prove  myself  so." 

"  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  the  dergy- 
man,  "  that  I  venture  to  solicit  your  confidence.  My  knowlec^e 
of  individuals  in  this  country  is  pretty  general,  and  can  upon  oc- 
casion be  extended.  Your  situation  will,  I  fear,  preclude  your 
taking  those  active  steps  for  recovering  intelligence,  or  tracing 
imposture,  whidi  I  would  willingly  undertake  in  your  behalf ; 
and  if  vou  are  not  benefited  by  my  exertions,  at  least  they 
cannot  be  prejudicial  to  you." 

Waverley,  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection,  was  convinced 
that  his  reposing  confidence  in  Mr.  Morton,  so  far  as  he  him- 
self  was  concerned,  could  hurt  neither  Mr.  Bradwardine  nor 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  both  of  whom  had  openly  assumed  arms 
against  the  government,  and  that  it  might  possibly,  if  the  pro- 
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ibssions  of  his  new  friend  corresponded  in  sincerity  with  the 
earnestness  of  his  expression,  be  of  some  service  to  himself. 
He  therefore  ran  briefly  over  most  of  the  events  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  suppressing  his  attachment  to 
Flora,  and  indeed  neither  mentionmg  her  nor  Rose  Bradwar- 
dine  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 

Mr.  Morton  seemed  particularly  struck  with  the  account  of 
Waverley's  visit  to  Donald  Bean  Lean.  "  I  am  glad,"  he  said, 
*'  you  did  not  mention  this  circumstance  to  the  Major.  It  is 
capable  of  great  misconstrucrion  on  the  part  of  those  who  do 
not  consider  the  power  of  curiosity  and  the  influence  of  ro- 
mance as  motives  of  youthful  conduct.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  like  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  any  such  hair-brained  expedition 
(I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  expression)  would  have  had  inex-. 
pressible  charms  for  me.  But  there  are  men  in  the  world  who 
will  not  believe  that  danger  and  fatigue  are  often  incurred  with- 
€Mit  any  very  adequate  cause,  and  therefore  wlio  are  sometimes 
led  to  assign  motives  of  action  entirely  foreign  to  the  truth. 
This  man  Bean  Lean  is  renowned  through  the  countrv  as  a 
sort  of  Robin  Hood,  and  the  stories  which  are  told  of  his  ad- 
dress and  enterprise  are  the  common  tales  of  the  winter  fire- 
ude.  He  certainly  possesses  talents  beyond  the  rude  sphere 
in  which  he  moves ;  and,  being  neither  destitute  of  ambition 
nor  encumbered  with  scruples,  he  will  probably  attempt,  by 
every  means,  to  distinguish  himself  during  the  period  of  these 
unhappy  commotions."  Mr.  Morton  then  made  a  careful 
memorandum  of  the  various  particulars  of  Waverley's  inter- 
view with  Donald  Bean,  and  the  other  circumstances  which  he 
had  communicated. 

The  interest  which  this  good  man  seemed  to  take  in  his 
misfortunes,  above  all,  the  full  confidence  he  appeared  to  re- 
pose in  his  innocence,  had  the  natural  effect  of  softening  Ed- 
ward's heart,  whom  the  coldness  of  Major  Melville  had  taught 
to  believe  that  the  world  was  leagued  to  oppress  him.  He 
shook  Mr.  Morton  warmly  by  the  hand,  and,  assuring  him  that 
his  kindness  and  sympathy  had  relieved  his  mind  of  a  heavy 
load,  told  him,  that  whatever  might  be  his  own  fate,  he  be- 
longed to  a  familv  who  had  both  gratitude  and  the  power  of 
displaying  it.  Tne  earnestness  of  his  thanks  called  drops  to 
the  eyes  of  the  worthy  clergyman,  who  was  doubly  interested 
in  the  cause  for  which  he  haa  volunteered  his  services,  by  ob* 
serving  the  genuine  and  undissembled  feelings  of  his  young 
friend. 

Edward  now  inquired  if  Mr.  Morton  knew  what  was  likely 
tv  be  his  destination. 
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**  Sttrlkig  t^astle,"  replied  his  friend ;  "  and  so  far  I  am  wefl- 

E leased  for  your  sake,  for  the  governor  is  a  man  of  honor  and: 
umani^.  But  I  am  more  doubtful  of  your  treatment  upon  the 
it>ad;  Major  Melville  is  involuntarily  obl^d  to  intrust  the 
custody  of  your  person  to  another/* 

^  "I  am  elad.of  it,"  answered  Waverley.  "I  detest  that 
cold-bloodea  calculating  Scotch  magistrate.  I  hope  he  and  L 
shall  never  meet  more  :  he  had  neither  sympathy  with  my  In- 
tioccnce  nor  my  wretchedness ;' and  the  petrifying  accu- 
racy with"  which  he  attended  to  every  form  of  civility,  while  he 
tortured  me  by  his  questions,  his  suspicions,  and  his  inferences,; 
was  as  tormenting  as  the  racks  of  the  Inquisition.  Do  not 
vindicate  him,  my  dear  sir,  for  that  I  cannot  bear  with  patience  ; 
teH  me  rather  who  is  to  have  the  charge  of  so  important  a  state 
prisoner  as  I  am  ? "  ^ 

^  I  believe  a  person  called  Gilfillan,  one  of  the  sect  who  aref 
termed  Cameronians.'' 

"  I  never  heard  of  them  before." 

"  They  claim,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  to  represent  the  more 
strict  and  severe  Presbyterians,  who,  in  Charles  Second's  ancf 
James  Second's  days,  refused  to  profit  by  the  Toleration,  or 
Indulgence,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  extended  to  others  of 
that  religion.  They  held  conventicles  in  the  open  fields,  and 
being  treated  with  great  violence  and  cruelty  by  the  Scottish 
government,  more  than  once  took  arms  during  those  reigns. 
They  take  their  name  from  their  leader,  Richard  Cameron." 

.  •*  I  recollect,'*  ^aid  Wavertey ; — "  but  did  not  the  triumph 
of  presbytery  at  the  Revolution  extinguish  that  sect?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Mr.  Morton  ;  ^  that  great  event 
fell  yet  far  short  of  what  they  proposed,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Vpon  the  grounds  of  the  old  Solemn  League  and  Covenants 
Indeed,  I  believe  they  scarce  knew  what  they  wanted ;  but 
being  a  numerous  bocw  of  men,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  arms,  they  kept  themselves  together  as  a  separate  party 
in  the  state,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Union  had  nearly  formed  a 
most  unnatural  league  with  their  old  enemies,  the  Jacobites,  to 
oppose  that  important  national  measure.  Since  that  time  their 
lumbers  have  gradually  diminished ;  but  a  good  many  are  stiU 
to  be  found  in  the  western  counties,  and  several,  with  a  better 
temper  than  in  1707,  have  now  taken  arms  for  government' 
This  per^n,  whom  they  call  Gifted  Gilfillan,  has  been  long  a 
leader  among  them,  and  now  heads  a  small  party;  which  wiff 
p&^d  h6fe  tonday,  of  to-motrow,  on  their  march  toward  Stirttngp^ 
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imder  whose  esoort  Major  Melville  proposes  jdu  ehtll  tiavel 
I  would  willingly  speak  to  GilfUlan  in  your  behalf ;  but  having 
deeply  imbibed  all  the  prejudices  of  his  sect,  and  being  of  the 
same  fierce  disposition,  he  would  pay  little  regard  to  the  remoo- 
atrances  of  an  Erastian  divine,  as  he  would  politely  term  lae.-^ 
And  nowy  farewell,  my  young  friend ;  for  the  present,  I  mu^ 
not  weary  out  the  Major'3  indulgence,  that  Imav  obtain  his 
permission  to  visit  you  again  in  tl^  course  of  the  day.''    . 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FOUR. 

THINGS    MEND  A  LmXE. 

About  noon,  Mr«  Morton  returned  and  brought  im  iitvitatioh 
bom  Major  Melville  that  Mr.  Waverley  would  honor  Umwithlus 
company  to  dinner,  notwithstandii^lhe  unpleasant  affair  which 
cletained  him  at  CsMmvreckan,  from  which  he  should  heartily 
rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Waverley  completely  extricated^  *  The  truth 
;vas^  that  Mr.  Mortoa's  favorable  report  and  opinicm  hadjsome- 
what  staggered  the  preconceptions  of  the  old  soldier  concerning 
Edward's  supposed  accession  to  the  mutiny  iti  the  regiment'; 
and  in  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  country,  the  mere  suspicion 
of  disaffectipn,  or  an  inclination  to  join  the  insurgent  Jacobites, 
might  infer  criminality  indeed,  but  certainly  not  dishonor.  'Bc^- 
sides,  a  person  whom  the  Major  trusted  had-  reported. to  haoi 
(though,  as  it  proved,  inaccurately),  a  contradiction  of  the 
agitating  news  of  the  preceding  eveniiig.  According  to  thb 
second  edition  of  the  intelligence,  the  Highlanders  had. wi^ 
drawn  from  the  Lowland  frontier  willvthe  purpose  of  foliewm^ 
the  armv  in  their  jnarch  to  Inverness.  The  *  Major  wasr  at  a 
loss,  indeed,  to  reconcile  bi$  information- with  the  well-knotm 
abilities  of  some  of  the>  gentlemen  in  the  Highland  anny^-^yet 
it  was,  the  couEse  wluch  was-  likely  ta  be  most  ag^reei^e*  tQ 
pthers^  .  If  e  remembered  the  $ame'.  policv  had  defeaihed-  thsm 
m^tbe  north  in<the  yea^a<7j(5,  and  he^ anticipated « s&milarte» 
imnation.to  the  iasuneotion:  afr  upon  4hat  occasion:  ^  TUsmewf 
Dot  bim4n'jSuclK  good-hmooTf  that  he  ^adily  acqideseed  m  Mrl 
Mltf^VpropoyML  W  pov  a^ae  hosttitaUe  attentioato  Jiistia* 
(brtonate  guest,  and  voluntarily  added,  1  ha  hopped  ^  the  whole 
affair  woulBpiovei^youthfol  ^a^ade,  irlach  mi|^  be  easily 
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ti6  WAVBRLEr. 

Atcmed  by  a  short  confinement.  The  kind  mediator  had  SoiM 
trouble  to  prevail  on  his  young  friend  to  accept  the  invitation. 
He  dared  not  urge  to  him  the  real  motive,  which  was  a  good- 
natured  wish  to  secure  a  favorable  report  of  Waverley's  case 
from  Major  Melville  to  Governor  Blakeney.  He  remarked, 
from  the  flashes  of  our  hero's  spirit,  that  touching  upon  this 
topic  would  be  sure  to  defeat  his  purpose.  He  therefore 
pleaded,  that  the  invitation  argued  the  Major's  disbelief  of  any 
part  of  the  accusation  which  was  inconsistent  with  Waverley's 
conduct  as  a  soldier  and  man  of  honor,  and  that  to  decline  his 
courtesy  might  be  interpreted  into^^xmsctousness  that  it  was 
unmerited.  In  short,  he  so  far  satisfied  Edward  that  the  manly 
and  proper  course  was  to  meet  the  Major  on  easy  terms,  that, 
suppressing  his  strong  dislike  again  to  encounter  his  cold  and 
punctilious  civility,  Waverley  agreed  to  be  guided  by  his  new 
mend. 

The  meeting,  at  first,  was  stiff  and  formal  enough.  But 
Edward  hsving  accepted  the  invitation,  and  his  mind  l^eing 
really  soothed  and  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  Morton,  held 
himself  bound  to  behave  with  ease,  though  he  could  not  affect 
GorcUality.  The  Major  was  somewhat  of  a  ban  vivant^  and  his 
wine  was  excellent.  He  told  his  old  campaign  stories,  and 
displayed  much  knowledge  of  men  and  manners.  Mr.  Morton 
had  an  internal  fund  of  placid  and  quiet  gayety,  which  seldom 
failed  to  enliven  any  small  partv  in  which  he  found  himself 
pleasantly  seated.  Waverley,  whose  life  was  a  dream,  gave 
ready  way  to  the  predominating  impulse,  and  became  the  most 
lively  of  the  party.  He  had  at  all  times  remarkable  natural 
powers  of  oonveisation,  though  easily  silenced  by  discourage- 
ment On  the  present  occasion^  he  piqued  himself  upon  leav- 
ing on  the  minds  of  his  companions  a  favorable  impression  of 
one  who,  under  such  disastrous  circumstances,  could  sustain 
Ilia  misfortunes  with  ease  and  gayety.  His  spirits,  though  not 
unyielding,  were  abundantly  elastic,  and  soon  seconded  his 
emrts.  The  trio  were  engaged  in  very  lively  discourse,  ap- 
parently delighted  with  each  other,  and  the  kind  host  was 
pressing  a  third  bottle  of  Burgundy,  "when  the  sound  of  a  drum 
wms  heard  at  some  distance.  The  Major,  who,  in  the  glee  of 
mtk  old  sohlier,  had  forgot  the  duties  of  a  magistrate,  cursed, 
with  a  muttered  military  oath,  the  circumstances  which  recalled 
hitti  to  Jus  officisU  fmu^ns.  He  to$/t  and  went  towards  tU 
window,  irhieh  ammanded'  a  vtiynett'  view  tt  tt^1bigh^o«l 
and  lie  was  foHowed  by  his  guests 

Hie  drain  advanced,  beating  no  measured  miartial  ttihe^ 
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but  a  kind  of  rub-^ub-dub,  like  that  with  which  the  fire* 
drum  startles  the  slumbering  artisans  of  a  Scotch  burgh. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  history  to  do  justice  to  all  men ;  I 
must  therefore  record^  in  justice  to  the  drummer,  that  he 
protested  he  could  beat  any  known  march  or  point  of  war 
known  in  the  British  army,  and  had  accordingly  {commenced 
with  "  Dumbarton's  Drums,"  when  he  was  silenced  by  Gifted 
Gilfillan,  the  commander  of  the  party,  who  refused  to  permit 
his  followers  to  move  to  this  profane,  and  even,  as  he  said, 
persecutive  tune,  and  commanded  the  drummer  to  beat  the 
119th  Psalm.  As  this  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  drubber 
ci  sheep-skin,  he  was  fain  to  have  recourse  to  the  inoffensive 
row-dow-dow,  as  a  harmless  substitute  for  the  sacred  music 
which  his  instrument  or  skill  were  unable  to  achieve.  This 
may  be  held  a  trifling  anecdote,  but  the  drummer  in  quekio^ 
was  no  less  than  town-drummer  of  Anjderton*  I  remember  his 
successor  inoffice  a  member  of  that  enlightened  body,  the  Brit- 
ish Convention :  Be  his  memory,  ther^ore.  treated  with  due 
respect 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

A  VOVKTEBR    SIXTY    YEARS    SINCE. 

On  hearing  the  unwelcome  sound  of  the  drum,  Major 
Melville  hastily  opened  a  sashed  door,  and  stepped,  out  upon 
a  sort  of  terrace  which  divided  his  houje  from  the  high-road 
from  which  the  martial  music  proceeded.  Waverley  and  his 
new  friend  followed  him,  though  probably  he  would  have 
dispensed  with  their  attendance.  They  soon  recognized  in 
solenm  march,  first,  the  performer,  upon  the  drum ;  secondly, 
a  large  flag  of  four  compartments,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
words,  Covenant,  Kirk,  King,  Kingdoms.  The  person  who 
wais  honored  with  this  charge  was  followed  by  the  cornmander 
of  the  party,  a  thin,  dark,  rigid>looking  naan,  about  sixty  years 
old.  The  spiritual  pride,  which,  in  mine  host  of  th^  Candle- 
stick, mantled  in  a  sort  of  supercilious  hypocrisy,  was,  in ;  this 
man's  face,  elevated  and  yet  darkened  by  genuine  and  un- 
doubtipg  fanaticism.  It  was  impossible  to  behold  him  without 
imagination  placing  him  in  some  strange  crisis^  where  religious 
seal  was  the  ruling  principle,  A  martyr  at  the  stake,  a  soldier 
in  th«  fifldt  a  lonely  Md  banished  wwdierer  coosiofed  by  the 
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intensity  and  supposed  purity  of  his  faith  under  eieiy  earthly 
pchration ;  perhaps  a  persecuting  inquisitor,  as  terrifk  in  power 
as  unyielding  in  adversity ;  an^  of  these  seemed  congenial 
characters  to  this  personage.  With  these  high  traits  <tf  energy, 
there  was  something  in  the  affected  precision  and  solemnity  of 
his  depottmentand  discourse,  that  bordered  upon  the  ludicrous; 
so  that,  according  to  the  mood  of  the  spectator's  mind,  and 
the  light  under  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  presented  himself,  one 
might  have  feared,  admired,  or  laughed  at  him.  His  dress  was 
that  of  a  west-country  peasant,  of  ^tter  materials  indeed  than 
that  of  the  lower  rank,  but  in  no  respect  affecting  either  the 
ihode  of  the  age,  or  of  the  Scottish  gentry  at  any  period.  His 
arms  were  a  broadsword  and  pistols,  which,  from  the  atHiqility 
of  their  appearance,  might  have  seen  the  rout  of  Pentland,  or 
Bothwdl  Brigg. 

As  he  came  up  a  few  steps  to  meet  Major  Melville  and 
touched  solemnly,  but  slighdy,  his  hi^  and  over^brimmed  blue 
boAnet,  in  answer  to  the  Major,  who  had  courteously  nased  « 
small  triangular  ^old-laced  hat,  Waverley  was  irresistibly  im* 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  he  beheld  the  leader  of  the  Round- 
heads of  yore,  in  conference  with  one  of  Marlborough's  cap- 
tains. The  group  of  about  thirty  armed  men  who  followed 
this  gifted  commander.  Was  of  a  mottey-  description.  They 
were  in  ordinary  lowland  dresses,  of  different  colors,  which, 
contrasted  with  the  arms  they  bore,  gave  them  ^  ah  irregular 
and  mobbish  appearance,  so  much  is  the  eye  accustomed  to 
dton^ct  uniformity  of  dress  With  the  military  character.  In 
f<ront  were  a  few  who  apparently  partook  of  their  leader'i 
enthusiasm  ;  men  obiriousiy  to  be  feared  in  a  COmbkt  Where 
their  natural  courage  was  exalted  by  religious  zeal.  Others 
|yUSied  and  strutted,  fttled  with  the  importance  of  eartytng  ztttiA 
knd  all  the  novelty  of  their  situation,  while  the  re^t,  appatMtly 
fatigued  with  their  march,  dragged  their  limbs  listlessly  along^, 
Or  stn^led  from  their  companions  to  procure  such  refreshmenta 
as  the  neighboring  cottages  and  alehouses  afforded.  ^*Sist 
grenadiers  of  Ligonier's,"  thought  the  major  to  himself,  as-htil 
tnhid  reverted  to  his  own  muitary  experience,  "  would  havt 
sent  all  these  felfows  to  the  right  about."  * 

Qreetlilg^  however,  Mr.  Giffillan  civilly,  he  requested  \o 
k^oW  if  h^  had  received  the  letter  he  had  setit  to  him  upon  hid 
hiarch,  ahd*  could  undertake  the  charge  of  the  state  prisoner 
%hom  he-^d)iere  mentioned,  as  far  as  Stiriing  Castle.  "  Yea^'^ 
Was'  th^  concise  reply  of-  the  Cameronian  leader^  in  •  a  voiea 
Which  seamed  to  issue  f»om^hevM>yjM#/^4tA^o^hk{iierM^  : 
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.. .  f*  But-  your  escort,  Mr,  ^SilfiUan,  Is  BOt  «o  'slfell^^9s•l^  fSr 
pooted/' said  Major  Melville.  "'     -     --.-:> 

^  ^'Some  of  the  people,"  replied  GilfiUaB,  ^.  hungered  •  aod 
were  atbirst  by  thte  way,  and  timried  until  their  poor  90uls  were 
lefreshed  with  the  word."  -        .    , 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir/'  replied  the  Maj.or,  "  you  did  not  tiiidt  to 
your  refresltfng  your  men  at  Cairn vxeckan;  whatever  my  hcnise 
Qontaiofi  is  at  the  command  of  persons  employed  in  the  sej?: 
▼ice.  •   ^ 

^  It  was  not  of  creature-comforts  I  spake,"  answered  the 
Covenanteri  regarding  Major  Melvill<&  with  something  like  ..a 
smile  of  contempt;  '*howbeit^  I  thank  you;  but  the  peopk) 
remained  waituiE  upon  the  predous  Mr.  Jabesh  Rentow^^  for 
the  outpouring  ^  the  afternoon  exhortation, 

'^  And  have  you,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  ''when  the  rebela 
are  about  to  spread  themselves  through  this  country,  actually 
left  a  great  part  of  your  commamd  at  a  field  preaching  ? " 

GikiUan  again  smiled  scornfully  as  he  made  this  indirect 
answer,— "  Even  thus  are  the  children  of  this  wwld  wiser  in 
their  fpeneration  than  the  children  of  light ! " 

'^  However,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  as  you  are  to  take  charge- 
of  this  gentleman  to  Stirling,  and  deliver  him,  with  these 
papers,  iuto  the  hands  of  Governor  Blakeney,  I  beseech  you 
to  obseive  some  rules  of  military,  discipline  upon  yeurmarclh) 
For  example,  I  would  advise'  you  to  keep  your  men  more 
closely  together,  and  that  each,  m  his  march,  should  cover  hb 
file-leader,  instead  of  staggering  like  geese  upon  a  common ; 
and  for  fear  of  surprise,  Iturther  recommend  to  you  to  form  a 
small  advance  party  of  your  best  men,  with  a  single  vidette  in 
front  of  the  whole  march,  so  that  when  you  approach  a  village 
or  a  wood  "  — (If erO'Tiie  Major  Jntcmipted  him^lf) — "  But  as 
I  don't  observe  you  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Giifillan,  I  suppose  I 
need  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  say  more  upon  the  subject. 
You  are  a  better  judge,  unquestionably,  than  I  am  of  the 
measures  to  be  pursued ;  bat  one  thing  I  would  hayeyourirell 
aware  of|  that  you  are  to  treat  this  geiitleman^  your  prisoa^ro 
with  no  rigor  or  incivility,  and  are  to  subject  him  to  no  other- 
restraint  than  is  necessary  for  his  security." 

"  I  have  looked  into  my  commission,"  said  Mr.  Giifillan^ . 
"subscribediby  a  worthy  and  professing  nobleman,  William,  j 
Earl  ofGlencairn ;  nor  do  I  find  it  therein  set  dowA.  that  I  am 
to  receive  any  pharges  or  commands  anent  my  dpings  from 
Major  William  Melville  of  Caimvreckam"  • « 

,  <  I4ajo^  Melville- reddened  even  to  the  well-powdered  eara . 
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iriiich  sppeared  beneath  hU  neat  mUitary  side-curis,  the  more 
so  as  he  observed  Mr.  Morton  smile  at  the  same  moment. 
••Mr.  GilfiWan,"  he  answered,  with  some  asperity,  **  I  b^ 
ten  thousand  pardons  for  interfering  with  a  person  of  your  im- 
portance. I  thought  however,  that  as  you  have  been  bred  a 
|;razier,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  might  ht  occasion  to  remind 
you  of  the  difference  between  Highlanders  and  Highland  cattle ; 
and  if  you  should  happen  to  meet  with  any  gentleman  who  has 
seen  service,  and  is  disposed  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  I  should 
still  imagine  that  Ibtening  to  him  would  do  you  no  sort  of 
harm.  But  I  have  done,  and  have  only  once  more  to  recom- 
mend this  gentleman  to  your  civility,  as  well  as  to  your  custody. 
— Mr.  Waverley,  I  am  truly  sorry  we  should  part  in  this  way ; 
but  I  trust,  when  you  are  'again  in  this  country,  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  render  Caimvreckan  more  agreeable  than 
circumstances  have  permitted  on  this  occasion." 

So  saying  he  shook  our  hero  by  the  hand.  Morton  also 
took  an  affectionate  farewell ;  and  Waverley  having  mounted 
his  horse,  with  a  liiusqueteer  leading  it  by  the  bridle,  and  a 
file  upon  each  side  to  prevent  his  escape,  set  forward  upon  the 
march  with  Gilfillan  and  his  party.  Through  the  little  village 
they  were  accompanied  with  the  shouts  of  the  children,  who 
cri^  out, ''  £h !  see  to  the  Southland  gentleman,  that's  gaun 
to  be  hanged  for  shooting  lang  John  Mucklewrath  the  smiSi ! '' 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SIXTH. 

AN   INCIDENT. 

Ths  dinner-hour  of  Scotland  Sixty  Years  Since  was  two 
a  clock.  It  was  therefore  about  four  o'clock  of  a  del^htful 
atitumn  afternoon  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  commenced  his  march,  in' 
hopes,  although  Stirling  was  eighteen  miles  distant,  he  might 
be  able,  by  booming  a  borrower  of  the  night  for  an  hour  or 
two,  to  reach  it  that  eveninr.  He  therefore  put  forth  hb 
strength,  and  marched  stoutljr  along  at  the  head  of  his  foK 
lowers,  eyeing  our  hero  from  time  to  time,  as  if  he  longed  to 
enter  into  controversy  with  him.  At  length,  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation,  he  slackened  his  pace  till  he  was  alongside  of 
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his  prisoner's  boneyand  after  msrehiiq^  a  few  steps  m  sOenee 
abreMt  c^  htm,  he  suddenly  asked, — ^"  Can  ve  sav  wha  the 
carle  was  wi'  the  black  coat  and  the  moosted  heacC  diat  was 
wi'  the  Laird  of  Caimvreckan  ?  " 

"  A  Presbyterian  clerg3anany"  answered  Waverley. 

**  Presbyterian  I  **  answered  Gilfillan,  contemptnonsfy ;  **  a 
wretched  Erastian,  or  radier  an  obscured  preiatisti -^  a  fa- 
TOier  of  the  blade  Indulgence ;  ane  of  tiiae  dumb  dogs  tiiat 
canna  bark :  they  tell  ower  a  chuh  o'  terror  and  a  clatter  o^ 
comfort  in  their  sermons,  without  ony  sense,  or  savour,  or  life 
«— Ye've  been  fed  in  siccan  a  fauld,  belike  ?^' 

''  No ;  I  am  of  the  Church  of  England,''  said  Waverley. 

^  And  they're  just  neighboMike,''  replied  the  Covenanter ; 
''  and  nae  wonder  they  gree  sae  weeL  Wha  wad  hae  thought 
the  goodly  structure  ci  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  built  up  by  our 
fathers  in  1642,  wad  hae  been  defeced  by  carnal  ends  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  time ;  ^-ay,  wha  wad  hae  thought  the  carved 
work  of  the  sanctuary  would  hae  been  sae  soon  cut  down  ! " 

To  thb  lamentarion,  which  one  or  two  of  the  assistants 
chorussed  with  a  deep  groan,  our  hero  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  make  any  reply.  Whereupon  Mr.  GiUllan,  resolving  that  he 
should  be  a  hearer  at  least,  if  not  a  disputant,  proceeded  in  his 
Jovmiade. 

^  And  now  it  is  wonderful,  when,  for  lack  of  exercise  anent 
the  call  to  the  service  of  the  altar  and  the  duty  of  the  day, 
ministers  fall  into  sinful  compliances  with  patronage,  and 
indemnities,  and  oaths,  and  bonds,  and  other  corruptions,-— is 
it  wonderful,  I  say,  that  you,  sir,  and  other  sic-like  unhappy 
persons,  should  labor  to  build  up  your  auld  Babd  of  iniqultv, 
as  in  the  bluidv  persecutitig  saint-kilUng  times  ?  I  trow,  gm 
ye  werena  blinded  wi'  the  graces  and  favors,  and  services  and 
enjoyments,  and  emplo3rments  and  inheritances,  of  thb  wicked 
world,  I  could  prove  to  you,  by  the  Scripture^  in  what  A  filthy 
rag  ye  put  your  trust ;  and  that  your  surplices,  and  your  copes 
ai^  vestments,  are  but  cast-off  garments  of  the  muckle  harlot, 
that  sitteth  upon  seven  hills,  and  drinketh  of  the  cup  of  abom- 
ination. But,  I  trow,  ye  are  deaf  as  adders  upon  that  side  of 
the  head ;  ay,  ye  are  deceived  with  her  enchantments,  and  ye 
traffic  with  her  merchandise,  and  ye  are  drunk  with  the  cup  of 
her  fornication !" 

How  much  longer  this  military  theologist  might  have  con*^ 
tinned  his  invective,  in  which  he  spared  nobody  but  the  scat- 
tered remnant  of  hiU-folk^  as  he  called  them,  is  absolutely  un- 
certain.   His  matter  was  copious,  his  voice  powerful,  and  his 
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pmaory  -otr^ng-;  vso  that  then  was  UtStle'  chance  of  lifa  tmlhig 
hi9  exiiortatioa  till  the  party'  had  reached  Stirling,  had  trar  liS 
a;tention  b^n  attracted  by. a  pedlar  who  had  ioined  th^  nmrch 
from  a  cross-road,  and  who  sighed  or  groanea  with  great  i^gd^ 
larity  at  all  fitting  pauses  of- his  homily. 
i.    '\  And  whikt  may  ye  be^  friend  ? "  said  the  Gifted  GMUan. 

!'  A.puir  pedlar,  that^s  bound  for  Stirling,  and  craves  the 
pfotediob  of  your  honor's  party  in  these  kittle  timed.  Ah ! 
your  honor  has  a  notable  faculty  in  seardiing  and  e^lahiHig 
Ibe  secret,— «v»  the  secret  and  obscure,  and  hioomprebensible 
causes  of  the  backslidings  of  the  land  ;  ay,  your  honor  touches 
the  root  o'  the  matter.''. 

''  Friend/'  said  GilfiUan,  with  a  more  complacent  voice  than 
\it  bad  hitherto  used, ''  honor  not  me.  I  do  not  go  out  to  pa^- 
dikesi  and  to  steadings,  and  to  market^owns,  to  have  henis, 
and  cottars,  and  burghers  pull  off  their  bonnets  to  me  as  they 
do  to  Major  Melville  o'  Caimvreckan,  and  ca'  me  laird,  or  cap* 
tain,  or  honor ; — no,  my  sma'  mean^v.  \diilk  are  not  aboon 
twenty  thousand  merk,  have  had  the  b  ^^ing  of  increase,  but 
the  pride  of  heart  has  not  increased  with  them ;  nor  do  I 
delight  to  be  called  captain,:though  I  have  the  subscribed  com* 
BiissioQ^f  that  gospef-searching  nobleman,  the  Earlof  Gien^ 
cairn,  in  whilk  I  am  so  designated.  While  I  live,  I  am  and 
ivill  be-  caUed  HabiOckuk  GiHiHan,  who  wiH  stand  up  for  the 
standards  of  doctrine  agreed  on  by  the  ance-iamous  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  before  she  trs^cked  with  the  accursed  Achan,  while 
be  has  a  plack  in  his  purse,, or  a  drapo'  bluid  in  his  body." 

''Ah,"  said  the  pedlar,  ''I  have  seen  your  land  about 
NfauchUn — a  fertile  spot  I  your  lines  have  fallen  in  {feasant 
ptac^  !-^And  siccan  a  breed  o'  catde  is  not  in  ony  laird's  land 
¥»  Scotland."  , 

:  "Ye  say  right-^ye  say  right,  friend,"  retorted  GiliiUair 
^ageily*  for  be  was  not  inaccessible  to  flattery  upon  this  sub- 
ject— "  Ye  say  right ;  they  are  the  r^al  Lancashh'e,  and  there's 
no  the  like  o'  them  even  at  the  Mains  of  Kihnaurs;"  and  he 
tfa^en  entered  into  a  discussion  of  their  excellences,  to  whidi' 
our  readers  will  probably  be  as  indifferent  as  our.  hero.  '  Af tei 
this  excursion,  the  leader  returned  to  his  theological  discus-' 
aions,  while  the  pedlar,  less  profound  upon  those  mystic  points,' 
contented  himself  with  groaning,  and  expressing  hi$  edification 
at  suitable  int.2rvals.  "What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the 
puir  blinded  popish  nations  among  whom  I  hae  soioumed,  to 
have  siccan  a  light  to  their  paths  1  I  hae  been  as  far  as  Mus* 
oovia  in  my  sma'  trading  way,  as  a  travelling  merchant ;  and 
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X  hte  been  through  Frince  and  the  Low  Coiiutiies,  and  a* 
Poland,  and  raaist  feck  o'  Grennany,  and  Oi  it  would  grievfe 
jrour  honor's  soul  to  see  the  murmuringt  and  the  singing,  and 
massing,  that's  in  the  kirk,  and  the  piping  that's  in  the  qnir^ 
and  the  heathenbh  dancing  and  dicing  upon  the  Sabhath !  " 

This  set  Gilfillan  off  upon  the  Book  of  Sports  and  the  Co\^- 
enant,  and  the  Engagers,  and  the  Protesters,  and  the  Whiggai^ 
mores'  Raid,  and  the  Assembly  o£  Divmes  of  Westminster,  and 
the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  Excomrounicatioa 
at  Torwood,  and  the  slaughter  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  Thlsla^ 
topic  again  led  him  into  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  arttts,  oft 
ii£ich  subject  he  uttered  much  more  sense  than  e^uld  Have 
been  expected  from  sOi^e  other  parts  of  his  hafangu  \  and  at- 
tracted even  Waverley's  attention,  who  had  hitherto  been  lost 
in  his, own  sad  reflectioiis.  ^  -Mr.  OilfiUan  then  considered  the 
lai^ulness  <^  a  private  man  standing  forth  as  the  avengerxlE 
public. oppression,  and  as  he  was  laboring  with'  great  earnest- 
ness the  cause  of  Mas  James  Mitchell,  ^^  fired  af  the  Aroli- 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews  some  years  before  the  prelate's  asiassf- 
nation-OQ  Magus  Muir,  an  incident  occurred  which  iotentipted 
bis  harangue.  \«         i. 

The  rays,  oi  the  sun  were  lingering  on  the  vienr  veiige  c£  the 
horizon  as  the  par^  asceilded  a  hollow  and  somewhat  0tee|) 
path,  which  led  to  the  summit  of  a  rising  grounds  The  cottiitt^ 
was  unenclosed,  being  part  of  a  vei^  extensive  head^  or  com- 
mon ;  but  it  was  far  from  level,  exhibiting*  in  mahy  places  lid- 
lows  filled  with  furze  and  broom;  in  others,  litde  dhiglbsot 
stvuoted  brushwood.  A  thicket  of  the  latter  descriptioa 
crowned  the  hill  up  which  the  party  ascended.  The  foremosit 
of  the  bsmd,  being  the  stoutest  and  most  active,  had  pushed 
on,  and,  having  surmounted  the  ascent,  were  out  of  ken  for  the 
present.  Gilfillan,  with  the  pedlar^  and  the  smal^  paity  who 
were  Waverley's  more  immediate  guand,  were  near  the  top  v0f 
the  ascent,  and  the  remsmder  straggled  after  them: at  si:coti^ 
siderable  interval. 

Such  was  the  situadon  of  matters,.wheii  die  pedlar  missings 
SA  be,said»  j^  little  doggie  which  bdongsd  tohimi  began-to  hall 
and  whistle  for  the.animak  »This  si^ial^  Repealed  moi-e^CbM 
once,  gave  offence  to  the  rigor  of  his  companion,  the  rather 
-  because  it  appeared  to  indicate  inattention  to  the  treasures  ot 
theological  and  controversial  knowledge  which  was  pouring  out 
for  his  edification.  He  therefore  signified  gruffly,  that  he  could 
not  waste  his  time  in  waiting  for  a  useless  cur. 

**But  if  your  honor  wad  consider  the  case  of  Tobit— " 
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''Tobit  I"  exclaimed  GilfiUau,  with  great  heat ;  "*  ToUt  and 
his  dog  baith  are  altogether  heathen!^  and  apocryphid,  and 
none  bat  a  prelatist  or  a  p^^nst  would  draw  them  into  Question. 
I  doubt  I  hae  been  mistaken  in  you,  friend." 

**  Very  likely,"  answered  the  pedlar  with  great  composure ; 
^  but  nevertheless,  I  shall  take  leave  to  whistle  again  upon  puir 
Bawty." 

This  last  signal  was  answered  in  an  unexpected  manner ; 
Cor  six  or  eight  stout  Hi|^hlanders,  who  lurked  among  the  copse 
and  brushwood,  sprung  mto  the  hollow  way,  and  began  to  lay 
iLbout  them  with  their  claymores.  GilfiUan,  imappalled  at  this 
undesirable  apparition^  cried  out  manfully,  ^The  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon  I "  and,  drawii^  his  broadsvrord,  would 
probably  have  done  as  much  credit  to  the  good  old  cause  as 
any  of  his  doughty  champions  at  Drumdog,  when,  behold !  the 
pedlar^  snatdiing  a  musket  from  the  person  who  tiras  next  him, 
bestowed  the  butt  of  it  with  such  emphasis  on  the  head  of  his 
late  instructor  in  the  Cameronian  creeds  that  he  was  forthwith 
levelled  to  the  ground.  In  the  confusion  which  ensued,  the 
horse  which  bore  our  hero  was  shot  by  one  of  GilfiUan's  par^, 
as  he  discharged  his  firelock  at  random.  Waverley  fell  with, 
and  indeed  under,  the  animal,  and  sustained  sotaie  severe  con- 
tusions. But  he  was  almost  instantly  extricated  from  the  l^lien 
steed  by  two  Highlanders,  vi^o,  ea^  seizing  him  by  the  ana, 
hurried  him  away  from  the  scuffle  and  frnn  the  hk;b-Toad. 
Thev  ran  with  great  speed,  half  supporting  and  half  oragging 
our  hero,  who  could,  however,  distinguish  a  few  dropping  shots 
fired  about  the  spot  which  he  had  l^t.  This^  as  he  afterwards 
learned,  proceeded  from  Gilfillan's  party,  who  had  now  assem- 
bled, the  stragglers  in  front  and  rear  having  joined  the  ethers. 
At  their  approach  the  Highlanders  dnsw  off,  but  not  before  they 
had  rifled  Gilfillan  and  two  of  his  people,  who  remained  on  the 
spot  grievously  wounded.  A  few  shots  were  exchan|;ed  b^ 
twixt  than  and  the  Westianders  \  but  tiie  latter,  now  without  a 
commander,  and  apprehensive  of  a  second  ambush,  did  not 
make  any  serious  ^ort  to  recover  their  prisoner,  judging  it 
more  wise  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  Stirling,  carrying  with 
tiiCBi  their  wounded  captain  and  comrades. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

WAVERLEY   IS   STILL   IN   DISTRESS. 

The  velocity,  and  indeed  violence,  with  which  Waverlej 
was  hurried  along,  nearly  deprived  him  of  sensation  ;  for  the 
injury  he  had  received  from  his  fall  prevented  him  from  aiding 
himself  so  effectually  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  When 
this  was  observed  by  his  conductors,  they  called  to  their  aid 
two  or  three  others  of  the  party,  and  swathing  our  hero's  body 
in  one  of  their  plaids,  divided  his  weight  by  that  means  among 
them,  and  transported  him  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  before, 
without  any  exertion  of  his  own.  They  spoke  little,  and  that  in 
Gaelic ;  and  did  not  slacken  their  pace  till  they  had  run  nearly 
two  miles,  when  they  abated  their  extreme  rapidity,  but  con- 
rinued  still  to  walk  very  fast,  relieving  each  other  occasionally. 

Our  hero  now  endeavored  to  address  them,  but  was  only 
answered  with  "C^^  n'eilBeurV  agam^  i.  ^.,  "  I  have  no  English," 
being,  as  Waverley  well  knew,  the  constant  reply  of  a  High- 
lander, when  he  either  does  not  understand,  or  doe^  not  choose 
to  reply  to,  an  Englishman  or  Lowlander.  He  then  mentioned 
the  name  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  concluding  that  he  was  indebted 
to  his  friendship,  for  his  rescue  from  the  clutches  of  Gifted 
Gilfillan  ;  but  neither  did  this  produce  any  mark  of  recognition 
from  his  escort. 

The  twilight  had  given  place  to  moonshine  when  the  party 
halted  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  glen,  which,  as  partly 
enlightened  by  the  moonbeams,  seemed  full  of  trees  and  tangled 
brushwood.  Two  of  the  Highlanders  dived  into  it  by  a  small 
foot-path,  as  if  to  explore  its  recesses,  and  one  of  them  return- 
ing in  a  few  minutes,  said  something  to  his  companions,  who 
instantly  raised  their  burden,  and  bore  him,  with  great  attention 
and  care,  down  the  narrow  and  abrupt  descent.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  precautions,  however,  Waverley's  person  came  more 
than  once  into  contact,  rudely  enough,  with  the  projecting 
stumps  and  branches  which  overhung  the  pathway. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  and,  as  it  seemed,  by  the 
side  of  a  brook,  (for  Waverley  heard  the  rushing  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  water,  although  its  stream  was  invisible  in  the 
darkness,)  the  party  again  stopped  before  a  small  and  rudely- 
constructed  hovel.     The  door  was  open,  and  the  inside  of  th« 

IS 
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premises  appeared  as  comfortable  and  rude  as  its  situation  and 
exterior  foreboded.  There  was  no  appearance  of  a  floor  of 
any  kind  ;  the  roof  seemed  rent  in  several  phces  ;  the  walls 
were  composed  of  loose  stones  and  turf,  and  the  thatch  of 
branches  of  trees.  The  fire  was  in  the  centre,  and  filled  the 
whole  wigwam  with  smoke,  which  escaped  as  much  through  the 
door  as  by  means  of  a  circular  aperture  in  the  roof.  An  old  High- 
land sibyl,  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  forlorn  mansion,  appeared 
busy  in  the  preparation  of  some  food.  By  the  light  which  the 
fire  afforded,  Waverley  could  discover  that  his  attendants  were 
not  of  the  clan  of  Ivor,  for  Fergus  was  particularly  strict  in 
requiring  from  his  followers  that  they  should  wear  the  tartan 
striped  in  the  mode  peculiar  to  their  race ;  a  mark  of  distinction 
anciently  general  through  the  Highlands,  and  still  maintained 
by  those  Chiefs  who  were  proud  of  their  lineage,  or  jealous  of 
their  separate  and  exclusive  authority. 

Edward  had  lived  at  Glennaquoich  long  enough  to  be  aware 
of  a  distinction  which  he  had  repeatedly  heard  noticed,  and 
now  satisfied  that  he  had  no  interest  with  his  attendants,  he 
glanced  a  disconsolate  eye  around  the  interior  of  the  cabin. 
The  only  furniture,  excepting  a  washing-tub,  and  a  wooden 
press,  called  in  Scotland  an  ambry^  sorely  decayed,  was  a  large 
wooden  bed,  planked,  as  is  usual,  all  around,  and  opening  by 
a  sliding  panel.  In  this  recess  the  Highlanders  deposited 
Waverley,  after  he  had  by  signs  declined  any  refreshment.  His 
slumbers  were  broken  and  unrefreshing ;  strange  visions  passed 
before  his  eyes,  and  it  required  constant  and  reiterated  efforts 
of  mind  to  dispel  them.  Shivering,  violent  headache,  and 
shooting  pains  in  his  limbs,  succeeded  these  s3rmptoms ;  and  in 
the  morning  it  was  evident  to  his  Highland  attendants,  or 
guard,  for  he  knew  not  in  which  light  to  consider  them,  that 
Waverley  was  quite  unfit  to  travel. 

After  a  long  consultation  among  themselves,  six  of  the  party 
left  the  hut  with  their  arms,  leaving  behind  an  old  and  a  young 
man.  The  former  undressed  Waverley,  and  bathed  the  contu- 
sions, which  swelling  and  livid  color  now  made  conspicuous. 
His  own  portmanteau,  which  the  Highlanders  had  not  failed 
to  bring  off,  supplied  him  with  linen,  and,  to  his  great  surprise, 
was,  with  all  its  undiminished  contents,  freely  resigned  to  his 
use.  The  bedding  of  his  couch  seemed  clean  and  comfortable, 
and  his  aged  attendant  closed  the  door  of  the  bed,  for  it  had  no 
curtain,  after  a  few  words  of  Gaelic,  from  which  Waverley 
gathered  that  he  exhorted  him  to  repose.  So  behold  our  hero 
for  a  second  time  the  patient  of  a  Highland  Esculapius,  but  in 
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a  situation  much  more  uncomfortable  than  when  he  was  the 
guest  of  a  worthy  Tomanrait. 

The  symptomatic  fever  which  accompanied  the  injuries  he 
had  sustained,  did  not  abate  till  the  third  day,  when  it  gave 
way  to  the  care  of  his  attendants  and  the  strength  of  his  con- 
stitution, and  he  could  now  raise  himself  in  his  bed,  though  not 
without  pain.  He  observed,  however,  that  there  was  a  great 
disinclination,  on  the  part  of  the  old  woman  who  acted  as  his 
nurse,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  elderly  Highlander,  to  permit 
the  door  of  the  bed  to  be  left  open,  so  that  he  might  amuse 
himself  with  observing  their  motions;  and  at  length,  after 
Waverley  had  repeatedly  drawn  open,  and  they  had  as  fre- 
quently shut,  the  hatchway  of  his  cage,  the  old  gentleman  put 
an  end  to  the  contest,  by  securing  it  on  the  outside  with  a  nail 
so  effectually,  that  the  door  could  not  be  drawn  till  this  exterior 
impediment  was  removed. 

While  musing  upon  the  cause  of  this  contradictory  spirit  in 
persons  whose  conduct  intimated  no  purpose  of  plunder,  and 
who,  in  all  other  points,  appeared  to  consult  his  welfare  and  his 
wishes,  it  occurred  to  our  hero,  that,  during  the  worse  crisis 
of  his  illness,  a  female  figure,  younger  than  his  old  Highland 
nurse,  had  appeared  to  flit  around  his  couch.  Of  this,  indeed, 
he  had  but  a  very  indistinct  recollection,  but  his  suspicions 
were  confirmed,  when,  attentively  listening,  he  often  heard,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  the  voice  of  another  female  conversing  in 
whispers  with  his  attendant.  Who  could  it  be  ?  And  why  should 
she  apparently  desire  concealment  ?  Fancy  immediately  roused 
herself,  and  turned  to  Flora  Mac-Ivor.  But  after  a  short 
conflict  between  his  eager  desire  to  believe  she  was  in  his 
neighborhood,  guarding,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  the  couch  of 
his  sickness,  Waverley  was  compelled  to  conclude  that  his 
conjecture  was  altogether  improbable ;  since,  to  suppose  she 
had  left  her  comparatively  safe  situation  at  Glennaquoich 
to  descend  into  the  Low  Country,  now  the  seat  of  civil  war, 
and  to  inhabit  such  a  lurking-place  as  this,  was  a  thing  hardly 
to  be  imagined.  Yet  his  heart  bounded  as  he  sometimes  could 
distinctly  hear  the  trip  of  a  light  female  step  glide  to  or  from 
the  door  of  the  hut,  or  the  suppressed  sounds  of  a  female  voice, 
of  softness  and  delicacy,  hold  dialogue  with  the  hoarse  inward 
croak  of  old  Janet,  for  so  he  understood  his  antiquated  at- 
tendant was  denominated. 

Having  nothing  else  to  amuse  his  solitude,  he  employed 
himself  in  contriving  some  plan  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  in 
spite  of  the  sedulous  caution  of  Janet  and  the  old  Highland 
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Janizary,  for  he  had  never  seen  the  young  fellow  since  the  first 
morning.  At  length,  upon  accurate  examination,  the  infirm 
state  of  his  wooden  prison-house  appeared  to  supply  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  curiosity,  for  out  of  a  spot  which  was  some- 
what decayed  he  was  able  to  extract  a  nail.  Through  this 
minute  aperture  he  could  perceive  a  female  form,  wrapped  in  a 
plaid,  in  the  act  of  conversing  with  Janet.  But,  since  the  days 
of  our  grandmother  Eve,  the  gratification  of  inordinate  curi- 
osity has  generally  borne  its  penalty  in  disappointment.  The 
form  was  not  that  of  Flora,  nor  was  the  face  visible  ;  and,  to 
crowh  his  vexation,  while  he  labored  with  the  nail  to  enlarge 
the  hole,  that  he  might  obtain  a  more  complete  view,  a  slight 
noise  betrayed  his  purpose,  and  the  object  of  his  curiosity  in- 
stantly disappeared  ;  nor,  so  far  as  he  could  observe,  did  she 
again  revisit  the  cottage. 

All  precautions  to  blockade  his  view  were  from  that  time 
abandoned,  and  he  was  not  only  permitted,  but  assisted,  to 
rise,  and  quit  what  had  been,  in  a  literal  sense,  his  couch  of 
confinement.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  hut ;  for 
the  young  Highlander  had  now  rejoined  his  senior,  and  one  or 
other  was  constantly  on  the  watch.  Whenever  Waverley  ap- 
proached the  cottage  door,  the  sentinel  upon  duly  civilly,  but 
resolutely,  placed  himself  against  it  and  opposed  his  exit,  ac- 
companying his  action  with  signs  which  seemed  to  imply  there 
was  danger  in  the  attempt,  and  an  enemy  in  the  neighborhood. 
Old  Janet  appeared  anxious  and  upon  the  watch ;  and  Waver- 
ley, who  had  not  yet  recovered  strength  enough  to  attempt  to 
take  his  departure  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  hosts,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  remaining  patient.  His  fare  was,  in 
every  point  of  view,  better  than  he  could  have  conceived ;  fer 
poultry,  and  even  wine,  were  no  strangers  to  his  table.  The 
Highlanders  never  presumed  to  eat  with  him,  and,  unless  in 
the  circumstance  of  watching  him,  treated  him  with  great  re- 
spect. His  sole  amusement  was  gazing  from  the  window,  or 
rather  the  shapeless  aperture  which  was  meant  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  window,  upon  a  large  and  rough  brook,  which 
raged  and  foamed  through  a  rocky  channel,  closely  canopied 
with  trees  and  bushes,  about  ten  feet  beneath  the  site  of  his 
house  of  captivity. 

Upon  the  sixth  day  of  his  confinement,  Waverley  found 
himself  so  well,  that  he  began  to  meditate  his  escape  from  this 
dull  and  miserable  prison-house,  thinking  any  risk  which  he 
might  incur  in  the  attempt  preferable  to  the  stupefying  and  in- 
tolerable uniformity  of  Janet's  retirement.    The  question  in- 
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deed  occurred,  whither  he  was  to  direct  his  course  when  again 
at  his  own  disposal.  Two  schemes  seemed  practicable,  yet 
both  attended  with  danger  and  difficulty.  One  was  to  go  back 
to  Glennaquoich,  and  join  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  by  whom  he  was 
sure  to  be  kindly  received  ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  his 
mind,  the  rigor  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  fully  absolved 
him,  in  his  own  eyes,  from  his  allegiance  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment. The  other  project  was  to  endeavor  to  attain  a  Scottish 
seaport,  and  thence  to  take  shipping  for  England.  His  mind 
wavered  between  these  pains,  and  probably,  if  he  had  effected 
his  escape  in  the  manner  he  proposed,  he  would  have  been 
finally  determined  by  the  comparative  facility  by  which  either 
might  have  been  executed.  But  his  fortune  had  settled  that 
he  was  not  to  be  left  to  his  option. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  sevendi  day,  the  door  of  the  hut 
suddenly  opened,  and  two  Highlanders  entered,  whom  Waver- 
ley  recognized  as  having  been  a  part  of  his  original  escort  to 
thb  cottage.  They  conversed  for  a  short  time  with  the  old 
man  and  his  companion,  and  then  made  Waverley  understand, 
by  very  significant  signs,  that  he  was  to  prepare  to  accompany 
them.  This  was  a  joyful  communication.  What  had  already 
passed  during  his  confinement  made  it  evident  that  no  per- 
sonal injury  was  designed  to  him ;  and  his  romantic  spirit, 
having  recovered  during  his  repose  much  of  that  elasticity 
which  anxiety,  resentment,  disappointment,  and  the  mixture  of 
unpleasant  feelings  excited  by  his  late  adventures  had  for  a 
time  subjugated,  was  now  wearied  with  inaction.  His  passion 
for  the  wonderful,  although  it  is  the  nature  of  such  dispositions 
to  be  excited  by  that  degree  of  danger  which  merely  gives 
dignity  to  the  feeling  of  the  individual  exposed  to  it,  had  sunk 
under  the  extraordinary  and  apparently  insurmountable  evils 
by  which  he  appeared  environed  at  Caimvreckan.  In  fact, 
this  compound  of  intense  curiosity  and  exalted  imagination, 
forms  a  peculiar  species  of  courage,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  light  usually  carried  by  a  miner,  sufficiently  compe- 
tent indeed,  to  affora  him  guidance  and  comfort  durin|j  the 
ordinary  perils  of  his  labor,  but  certain  to  be  extinguished 
should  he  encounter  the  more  formidable  hazard  of  earth- 
damps  or  pestiferous  vapors.  It  was  now,  however,  once 
more  rekindled,  and  with  a  throbbing  mixture  of  hope,  awe, 
and  anxie^,  Waverley  watched  the  group  before  him,  as  those 
who  were  just  arrived  snatched  a  hasty  meal,  and  the  others 
assumed  their  arms,  and  made  brief  preparations  for  their  de« 
parture. 
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As  he  sat  in  the  smoky  hut,  at  some  distance  from  the  fire, 
around  which  the  others  were  crowded,  he  felt  a  gentle  pres- 
sure upon  his  arm.  He  looked  around — it  was  Alice,  the 
daughter  of  Donald  Bean  Lean.  She  showed  him  a  packet  of 
papers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  motion  was  remarked  by  no 
one  else,  put  her  finger  for  a  second  to  her  lips,  and  passed 
on  as  if  to  assist  old  Janet  in  packing  Waverley's  clothes  in 
his  portmanteau.  It  was  obviously  her  wish  that  he  should 
not  seem  to  recognize  her ;  yet  she  repeatedly  looked  back  at 
him,  as  an  opportunity  occurred  of  doing  so  unobserved,  and 
when  she  saw  that  he  remarked  what  she  did,  she  folded  the 
packet  with  great  address  and  speed  in  one  of  his  shirts,  which 
she  deposited  in  the  portmanteau. 

Here  then  was  fresh  food  for  conjecture.  Was  Alice  his 
unknown  warden,  and  was  this  maiden  of  the  cavern  the  tutelar 
genius  that  watched  his  bed  during  his  sickness  ?  Was  he  in 
the  hands  of  her  father  ?  and  if  so  what  was  his  purpose  ? 
Spoil,  his  usual  object,  seemed  in  this  case  neglected  ;  for  not 
only  was  Waverley's  property  restored,  but  his  purse,  which 
might  have  tempted  this  professional  plunderer,  had  been  all 
along  suffered  to  remain  in  his  possession.  All  this  perhaps 
the  packet  might  explain  ;  but  it  was  plain  from  Alice's  man- 
ner, that  she  desired  he  should  consult  it  in  secret  Nor  did 
she  again  seek  his  eye  after  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  her 
manoeuvre  was  observed  and  understood.  On  the  contrary, 
she  shortly  afterwards  left  the  hut,  and  it  was  only  as  she  trip- 
ped out  from  the  door,  that,  favored  by  the  obscurity,  she  gave 
Waverley  a  parting  smile,  and  nod  of  significance,  ere  she 
vanished  in  the  dark  glen. 

The  young  Highlander  was  repeatedly  despatched  by  his 
comrades  as  if  to  collect  intelligence.  At  length,  when  he  had 
returned  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  the  whole  party  arose, 
and  made  signs  to  our  hero  to  accompany  them.  Before  his 
departure,  however,  he  shook  hands  with  old  Janet,  who  had 
been  so  sedulous  in  his  behalf,  and  added  substantial  marks 
of  his  gratitude  for  attendance. 

"  God  bless  you  I  God  prosper  you,  Captain  Waverley  1 " 
said  Janet,  in  good  Lowland  Scotch,  though  he  had  never 
hitherto  heard  her  utter  a  syllable,  save  in  Gaelic.  But  the  im< 
patience  of  his  attendants  prohibited  his  asking  any  explana- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

A   NOCTURNAL    ADVENTURE. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  when  the  whole  party  had 
got  out  of  the  hut ;  and  the  Highlander  who  assumed  the  com* 
mandy  and  who,  in  Waverley's  awakened  recollection,  seemed 
to  be  the  same  tall  figure  who  had  acted  as  Donald  Bean  Lean's 
lieutenant,  by  whispers  and  signs  imposed  the  strictest  silence. 
He  delivered  to  Edward  a  sword  and  steel  pistol,  and,  poin^ 
ing  up  the  track,  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  own  claymore, 
as  if  to  make  him  sensible  they  might  have  occasion  to  use 
force  to  make  good  their  passage.  He  then  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  party,  who  moved  up  the  pathway  in  single  or 
Indian  file,  Waverley  being  placed  nearest,  to  their  leader.  He 
moved  with  great  precaution,  as  if  to  avoid  giving  any  alarm, 
and  halted  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  verge  of  the  ascent. 
Waverley  was  soon  sensible  of  the  reason,  for  he  heard  at  no 
great  distance  an  English  sentinel  call  out  "  All's  well."  The 
heavy  sound  sunk  on  the  night-wind  down  the  woody  glen,  and 
was  answered  by  the  echoes  of  its  banks.  A  second,  third, 
and  fourth  time  the  signal  was  repeated  fainter  and  fainter,  as 
if  at  a  greater  and  greater  distance.  It  was  obvious  that  a 
party  of  soldiers  were  near,  and  upon  their  guard,  though  not 
sufficiently  so  to  detect  men  skilful  in  every  art  of  predatory 
warfare,  like  those  with  whom  he  now  watched  their  ineffectusu 
precautions. 

When  these  sounds  had  died  upon  die  silence  of  the  night, 
the  Highlanders  began  their  march  swiftly,  yet  with  the  most 
cautious  sOence.  Waverley  had  little  time,  or  indeed  disposi- 
tion for  observation,  and  could  only  discern  that  they  passed 
at  some  dbtance  from  a  large  building,  in  the  windows  of  which 
a  light  or  two  yet  seemed  to  twinkle.  A  little  farther  on,  the 
leading  Highlander  snuffed  the  wind  like  a  setting  spaniel,  and 
then  made  a  signal  to  his  party  again  to  halt.  He  stooped 
down  upon  all  fours,  wrapped  up  in  his  plaid,  so  as  to  be  scarce 
distinguishable  from  the  heathy  ground  on  which  he  moved, 
and  advanced  in  this  posture  to  reconnoitre.  In  a  short  time 
he  returned,  and  dismissed  his  attendants  excepting  one ;  and, 
intimating  to  Waverley  that  he  must  imitate  his  cautious  mode 
of  proceeding,  all  three  crept  forward  on  hands  and  knees. 
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After  proceeding  a  greater  way  in  this  inconvenient  mannei 
than  was  at  all  comfortable  to  his  knees  and  shins,  Waverley 
perceived  the  smell  of  smoke,  which  probably  had  been  much 
sooner  distinguished  by  the  more  acute  nasal  organs  of  his 
guide.  It  proceeded  from  the  comer  of  a  low  and  ruinous 
sheep-fold,  the  walls  of  which  were  made  of  loose  stones,  as  is 
usual  in  Scotland.  Close  by  this  low  wall  the  Highlander 
guided  Waverley,  and  in  order  probably  to  make  him  sensible 
of  his  danger,  or  perhaps  to  obtain  the  full  credit  of  his  own 
dexterity,  he  intimated  to  him,  by  sign  and  example,  that  he 
might  raise  his  head  so  as  to  peep  into  the  sheep-fold.  Wa* 
verley  did  so,  and  beheld  an  outpost  of  four  or  five  soldiers 
lying  by  their  watch-fire.  They  were  all  asleep,  except  the 
sentinel,  who  paced  backwards  and  forwards  with  his  firelock 
on  his  shoulder,  which  glanced  red  in  the  light  of  the  fire  as 
he  crossed  and  re-crossed  before  it  in  his  short  walk,  casting 
his  eye  frequently  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  from  which  the 
moon,  hitherto  obscured  by  mist,  seemed  now  about  to  make 
her  appearance. 

In  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  by  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  atmosphere  incident  to  a  mountainous  country,  a 
breeze  arose,  and  swept  before  it  the  clouds  which  had  covered 
the  horizon,  and  the  night  planet  poured  her  full  effulgence  upon 
a  wide  and  blighted  heath,  skirted  indeed  with  copsewood  and 
stunted  trees  in  the  quarter  from  which  they  had  come,  but  open 
and  bare  to  the  observation  of  the  sentinel  in  that  to  whicli 
their  course  tended.  The  wall  of  the  sheep-fold  indeed  con- 
cealed them  as  they  lay,  but  any  advance  beyond  its  shelter 
seemed  impossible  without  certain  discovery. 

The  Highlander  eyed  the  blue  vault,  but  far  from  blessing 
the  useful  light  with  Homer's,  or  rather  Pope's,  benighted  peas- 
ant, he  muttered  a  Gaelic  curse  upon  the  unseasonable  splendor 
of  MacFarlan^s  buat  (/.  ^.,  lantern).^  He  looked  anxiously 
around  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  apparently  took  his  resolu- 
tion. Leaving  his  attendant  with  Waverley,  after  motioning  to 
Edward  to  remain  quiet,  and  giving  his  comrade  directions  in  a 
brief  whisper,  he  retreated,  favored  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground,  in  the  same  direction  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  advanced.  Edward,  turning  his  head  after  him,  could  per- 
ceive him  crawling  on  all  fours  with  the  dexterity  of  an  Indian, 
availing  himself  of  every  bush  and  inequality  to  escape  observa- 
tion, and  never  passing  over  the  more  exposed  parts  of  his 
track  until  the  sentinel's  back  was  turned  from  him.  At  length 
he  reached  the  thickets  and  underwood  which  partly  covered 
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the  moor  in  that  direction,  and  probably  extendea  to  the  verge 
of  the  glen  where  Waverley  had  been  so  long  an  inhabitant. 
The  Highlander  disappeared,  bnt  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
for  he  suddenly  issued  forth  from  a  different  part  of  the  thicket, 
and  advancing  boldly  upon  the  open  heath,  as  if  to  invite  dis< 
covery,  he  levelled  his  piece,  and  fired  at  the  sentinel.  A 
wound  in  the  arm  proved  a  disagreeable  interruption  to  the 
poor  fellow's  meteorological  observations,  as  well  as  to  the  tune 
of  Nancy  Dawson,  which  he  was  whistling.  He  returned  the 
fire  ineffectually,  and  his  comrades,  starting  up  at  the  alarm, 
advanced  alertly  towards  the  spot  from  which  the  first  shot  had 
issued.  The  Highlander,  after  giving  them  a  full  view  of  his 
person,  dived  among  the  thickets,  for  his  ruse  de  guerre  hzd  now 
perfectly  succeeded. 

While  the  soldiers  pursued  the  cause  of  their  disturbance 
in  one  direction,  Waverley,  adopting  the  hint  of  his  remaining 
attendant,  made  the  best  of  his  speed  in  that  which  his  guide 
originally  intended  to  pursue,  and  which  now  (the  attention  of 
the  soldiers  being  drawn  to  a  different  quarter)  was  unobserved 
and  unguarded.  When  thev  had  run  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
the  brow  of  a  rising  ground,  which  they  had  surmounted,  con- 
cealed them  from  further  risk  of  observation.  They  still  heard, 
however,  at  a  distance,  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  as  they  hal- 
looed to  each  other  upon  the  heath,  and  they  could  also  hear 
the  distant  roll  of  a  drum  beating  to  arms  in  the  same  direction. 
But  these  hostile  sounds  were  now  far  in  the  rear,  and  died 
away  upon  the  breeze  as  thev  rapidly  proceeded. 

When  they  had  walked  about  haft  an  hour,  still  along  open 
and  waste  ground  of  the  same  description,  they  came  to  the 
stump  of  an  ancient  oak,  which,  from  its  relics,  appeared  to 
have  been  at  one  time  a  tree  of  very  large  size.  In  an  adjacent 
hollow  they  found  several  Highlanders,  with  a  horse  or  two. 
They  had  not  joined  them  above  a  few  minutes,  which  Waver- 
le3r's  attendant  employed,  in  all  probability,  in  communicating 
the  cause  of  their  delay  (for  the  words  *  Duncan  Duroch  *  were 
often  repeated),  when  Duncan  himself  appeared,  out  of  breath 
indeed,  and  with  all  the  symptoms  of  having  run  for  his  life, 
but  laughing,  and  in  high  spirits  at  the  success  of  the  stratagem 
by  which  he  had  baffled  his  pursuers.  This  indeed  Waverley 
could  easily  conceive  might  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty 
to  the  active  mountaineer,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  ground,  and  traced  his  course  with  a  firmness  and  confi- 
dence to  which  his  pursuers  must  have  been  strangers.  The 
alarm  which  he  excited  seemed  still  to  continue,  for  a  dropping 
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shot  or  two  were  heard  at  a  great  distance,  which  seemed  to 
serve  as  an  addition  to  the  mirth  of  Duncan  and  his  comrades. 

The  mountaineer  now  resumed  the  arms  with  which  he  had 
intrusted  our  hero,  giving  him  to  understand  that  the  dangers 
of  the  journey  were  happily  surmounted.  Waverley  was  then 
mounted  upon  one  of  the  horses,  a  change  which  the  fatigue  of 
the  night  and  his  recent  illness  rendered  exceedingly  acceptable. 
His  portmanteau  was  placed  on  another  pony,  Duncan  mounted 
a  third,  and  they  set  forward  at  a  round  pace,  accompanied  by 
their  escort.  No  other  incident  marked  the  course  of  that 
night's  journey,  and  at  the  dawn  of  morning  they  attained  the 
banks  of  a  rapid  river.  The  country  around  was  at  once  fertile 
and  romantic.  Steep  banks  of  wood  were  broken  by  corn 
fields,  which  this  year  presented  an  abundant  harvest,  already 
in  a  great  measure  cut  down. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  partly  surrounded 
by  a  winding  of  its  stream,  stood  a  large  and  massive  castle,  the 
half-ruined  turrets  of  which  were  already  glittering  in  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun.^  It  was  in  form  an  oblong  square,  of  size  suf- 
ficient to  contain  a  large  court  in  the  centre.  The  towers  at 
each  angle  of  the  square  rose  higher  than  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, and  were  in  their  turn  surmounted  by  turrets,  differing  in 
height  and  irregular  in  shape.  Upon  one  of  these  a  sentinel 
watched,  whose  bonnet  and  plaid,  streaming  in  the  wind,  de- 
clared him  to  be  a  Highlander,  as  a  broad  white  ensign,  which 
floated  from  another  tower,  announced  that  the  garrison  was 
held  by  the  insurgent  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Passing  hastily  through  a  small  and  mean  town,  where  their 
appearance, excited  neither  surprise  nor  curiosity  in  the  few 
peasants  wljom  the  labors  of  the  harvest  began  to  summon  from 
their  repos^  the  party  crossed  an  ancient  and  narrow  bridge 
of  several  arches,  and  turning  to  the  left,  up  an  avenue  of  huge 
old  sycamores,  Waverley  found  himself  in  front  of  the  gloomy 
yet  picturesque  structure  which  he  had  admired  at  a  distance. 
A  huge  iron-grated  door,  which  formed  the  exterior  defence  of 
the  gateway,  was  already  thrown  back  to  receive  them  ;  and  a 
second,  heavily  constructed  of  oak,  and  studded  thickly  with 
iron  nails,  being  next  opened,  admitted  them  into  the  interior 
court-yard.  A  gentleman,  dressed  in  the  Highland  garb,  and 
having  a  white  cockade  in  his  bonnet,  assisted  Waverley  to  dis- 
mount from  his  horse,  and  with  much  courtesy  bid  him  welcome 
to  the  castle. 

The  governor,  for  so  we  must  term  him,  having  conducted 
Waverley  to  a  half -mi  nous  apartment,  where,  however,  there 
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was  a  small  camp-bed,  and  having  offered  him  any  refreshment 
which  he  desired,  was  then  about  to  leave  him. 

"  Will  you  not  add  to  your  civilities,"  said  Waverley,  after 
having  made  the  usual  acknowledgement, "  by  having  the  kind- 
ness to  inform  me  where  I  am,  and  whether  or  not  I  am  to  con- 
sider myself  as  a  prisoner  ? " 

''  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  be  so  explicit  upon  this  subject  as  I 
could  wish.  Briefly,  however,  you  are  in  the  Castle  of  Doune, 
in  the  district  of  Menteith,  and  in  no  danger  whatever." 

"  And  how  am  I  assured  of  that  ? " 

"  By  the  honor  of  Donald  Stuart,  governor  of  the  garrison, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Charles  Edward."  So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the  apart- 
ment, as  if  to  avoid  further  discussion. 

Exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  night,  our  hero  now  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-NINTH. 

THE  JOURNEY.  IS  CONTINUED. 

Before  Waverley  awakened  from  his  repose,  the  day  was 
far  advanced,  and  he  began  to  feel  that  he  had  passed  man^ 
hours  without  food.  This  was  soon  supplied  in  form  of  a  copi- 
ous breakfast ;  but  Colonel  Stuart,  as  if  wishing  to  avoid  the 
queries  of  his  guest,  did  not  again  present  himself.  His  com- 
pliments were,  however,  delivered  by  a  servant,  with  an  offer  to 
provide  anything  in  his  power  that  could  be  useful  to  Captain 
Waverley  on  his  journey,  which  he  intimated  would  be  continued 
that  evening.  To  Waverley 's  further  inquiries,  the  servant  op- 
posed the  impenetrable  barrier  of  real  or  affected  ignorance 
and  stupidity.  He  removed  the  table  and  provisions,  and 
Waverley  was  again  consigned  to  his  own  meditations. 

As  he  contemplated  the  strangeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
seemed  to  delight  in  placing  him  at  the  disposal  of  others,  with- 
out the  power  of  directing  his  own  motions,  Edward's  eye  sud 
denly  rested  upon  his  portmanteau,  which  had  been  deposited 
in  his  apartment  during  his  sleep.  The  mysterious  appearance 
of  Alice,  in  the  cottage  of  the  glen,  immediately  rushed  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  was  about  to  secure  and  examine  the  packet 
which  she  had  deposited  among  his  clothes,  when  the  servant 
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of  Colonel  Stuart  again  made  his  appearance,  and  took  up  the 
portmanteau  upon  his  shoulders. 

"May  Iiuot  take  out  a  change  of  linen,  my  friend  ? " 

"  Your  honor  sail  get  ane  o'  the  colonel's  ain  ruffled  sarks, 
but  this  maun  gang  in  the  baggage-cart." 

And  so  saying,  he  very  coolly  carried  off  the  portmanteau, 
without  waiting  further  remonstrance,  leaving  our  hero  in  a 
state  where  disappointment  and  indignation  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  a  cart  rumble  out  of  the 
rugged  court-yard,  and  made  no  doubt  that  he  was  now  dis- 
possessed, for  a  space  at  least,  if  not  forever,  of  the  only  docu- 
ments which  seemed  to  promise  some  light  upon  the  dubious 
events  which  had  of  late  influenced  his  destiny.  With  such 
melancholy  thoughts  he  had  to  beguile  about  four  or  five  hours 
of  solitude. 

When  this  space  was  elapsed,  the  trampling  of  horse  was 
heard  in  the  court-yard,  and  Colonel  Stuart  soon  after  made 
his  appearance  to  request  his  guest  to  take  some  further  refresh- 
ment before  his  departure.  The  offer  was  accepted,  for  a  late 
breakfast  had  by  no  means  left  our  hero  incapable  of  doing 
honor  to  dinner,  which  was  now  presented.  The  conversation 
of  his  host  was  that  of  a  plain  country  gentleman,  mixed  with 
some  soldier-like  sentiments  and  expressions.  He  cautiously 
avoided  any  reference  to  the  military  operations,  or  civil  politics 
of  the  time :  and  to  Waverley's  direct  inquiries  concerning  some 
of  these  points,  replied,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  speaJc  upon 
such  topics. 

When  dinner  was  finished,  the  governor  arose,  and,  wishing 
Edward  a  good  journey,  said,  that  having  been  informed  by 
Waverley's  servant  that  his  baggage  had  l^en  sent  forward,  he 
had  taken  the  freedom  to  supply  him  with  such  changes  of  linen 
as  he  might  find  necessary  till  he  was  again  possessed  of  his  own. 
With  this  compliment  he  disappeared.  A  servant  acquainted 
Waverley  an  instant  afterwards  that  his  horse  was  ready. 

Upon  this  hint  he  descended  into  the  court-yard,  and  found 
a  trooper  holding  a  saddled  horse,  on  which  he  mounted,  and 
sallied  from  the  portal  of  Doune  Castle,  attended  by  about  a 
score  of  armed  men  on  horseback.  These  had  less  the  appear- 
ance of  regular  soldiers  than  of  individuals  who  had  suddenly 
assumed  arms  from  some  pressing  motive  of  unexpected  emer- 
gency. Their  uniform,  which  was  blue  and  red,  and  affected 
imitation  of  that  of  the  French  chasseurs,  was  in  many  respects 
incomplete,  and  sat  awkwardly  upon  those  who  wore  it.  Wa- 
verley's  eye, accustomed  to  look  at  a  well-disciplined  regiment, 
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eould  easily  discover  that  the  motions  and  habits  of  his  escort 
were  not  those  of  trained  soldiers,  and  that,  although  expert 
enough  in  the  management  of  their  horses,  their  skill  was  that 
of  huntsmen  or  grooms,  rather  than  of  troopers.  The  horses 
were  not  trained  to  the  regular  pace  so  necessary  to  execute 
simultaneous  and  combined  movements  and  formations  :  nor 
did  they  seem  bitted  (as  it  is  technically  expressed)  for  the 
use  of  the  sword.  The  men,  however,  were  stout,  hardy-look- 
ing fellows,  and  might  be  individuallv  formidable  as  irregular 
cavalry.  The  commander  of  this  sm^  party  was  mounted  upon 
an  excellent  hunter,  and  although  dressed  in  uniform,  his  change 
of  apparel  did  not  prevent  Waverley  from  recognizing  his  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Falconer  of  Balmawhapple. 

Now,  although  the  terms  upon  which  Edward  had  parted 
with  this  gentleman  were  none  of  the  most  friendly,  he  would 
have  sacrificed  every  recollection  of  their  foolish  quarrel  for 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  once  more  the  social  intercourse  of 
question  and  answer,  from  which  he  had  been  so  long  secluded. 
But  apparently  the  remembrance  of  his  defeat  by  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  of  which  Edward  had  been  the  unwilling  cause, 
still  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  low-bred,  and  yet  proud  laird. 
He  carefully  avoided  giving  the  least  sign  of  recognition,  riding 
doggedly  at  the  head  of  his  men,  who,  though  scarce  equal  in 
numbers  to  a  sergeant's  party,  were  denominated  Captain  Fal- 
coner's troop,  being  preceded  by  a  trumpet,  which  sounded 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  standard  borne  by  Comet  Falconer, 
the  laird's  younger  brother.  The  lieutenant,  an  elderly  man, 
had  much  the  air  of  a  low  sportsman  and  boon  companion  ;  an 
expression  of  dry  humor  predominated  in  his  countenance  over 
features  of  a  vulgar  cast,  which  indicated  habitual  intemper- 
ance. His  cocked  hat  was  set  knowingly  upon  one  side  of  his 
head,  aiid  while  he  whistled  the  "  Bob  of  Dumblain  "  under  the 
influence  of  half  a  mutchkin  of  brandy,  he  seemed  to  trot 
merrily  forward,  with  a  happy  indifference  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  the  conduct  of  the  party,  the  end  of  the  journey,  and 
all  other  sublunary  matters  whatever. 

From  this  wight,  who  now  and  then  dropped  alongside  of 
hb  horse,  Waverley  hoped  to  acquire  some  information,  or  at 
least  to  beguile  the  way  with  talk. 

"  A  fine  evening,  sir,"  was  Edward's  salutation. 

"  Ow,  ay,  sir !  a  bra'  night,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  in  broad 
Scotch  of  the  most  vulgar  description. 

"  And  a  fine  harvest,  apparently,"  continued  Waverley,  fol« 
lowing  up  his  first  attack. 
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"  Ay,  the  aits  will  be  got  bravely  in  :  but  the  fanners,  de'il 
burst  them,  and  the  corn-mongers,  will  make  the  auld  price 
gude  against  them  as  has  horses  till  keep." 

"  You  perhaps  act  as  quarter-master,  sir  ? " 

"Ay,  quarter-master,  riding-master,  and  lieutenant,"  an- 
swered this  officer  of  all  work.  "  And,  to  be  sure,  what's  fitter 
to  look  after  the  breaking  and  the  keeping  of  the  poor  beasts 
than  mysel,  that  bought  and  sold  every  ane  o'  them  ? " 

"  And  pray,  sir,  if  it  be  not  too  great  a  freedom,  may  I  b^ 
to  know  where  we  are  going  just  now  ? " 

"Afule's  errand,  I  fear,"  answered  this  communicative  per- 
sonage. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Waverley,  determined  not  to  spare 
civility,  "  I  should  have  thought  a  person  of  your  appearance 
would  not  have  been  found  on  the  road." 

"  Vera  true,  vera  true,  sir,"  replied  the  officer,  "  but  every 
why  has  its  wherefore.  Ye  maun  ken,  the  laird  there  brought 
a'  thir  beasts  frae  me  to  munt  his  troop,  and  agreed  to  pay  for 
them  according  to  the  necessities  and  prices  of  the  time.  But 
then  he  hadna  the  ready  penny,  and  I  hae  been  advised  his  bond 
will  not  be  worth  a  boddle  against  the  estate,  and  then  I  had  a' 
my  dealers  to  settle  wi'  at  Martinmas ;  and  so  as  he  very  kindly 
ottered  me  this  commission,  and  as  the  auld  Fifteen^  wad  never 
help  me  to  my  siller  for  sending  out  naigs  against  the  govern- 
ment, why  conscience  !  sir,  I  thought  my  best  chance  for  pay- 
ment was  e'en  to  gae  out  mysel ;  and  ye  may  judge,  sir,  as  I 
hae  dealt  a'  my  life  in  halters,  I  think  na  mickle  o'  putting  my 
craig  in  peril  of  a  St.  Johnstone's  tippet."  •" 

"You  are  not,  then,  by  profession  a  soldier?"  said  Wa- 
verley. 

"  Na,  na,  thank  God,"  answered  this  doughty  partizan,  "  I 
wasna  bred  at  sae  short  a  tether ;  I  was  brought  up  to  hack 
and  manger.  I  was  bred  a  horse-couper,  sir ;  and  if  I  might 
live  to  see  you  at  Whitson-tryst,  or  at  Stagshaw-bank,  or  the 
winter  fair  at  Hawick,  and  ye  wanted  a  spanker  that  would 
lead  the  field,  I'se  be  caution  I  would  serve  ye  easy,  for  Jamie 
Jinker  was  ne'er  the  lad  to  impose  upon  a  gentleman.  Ye're 
a  gentleman,  sir,  and  should  ken  a  horse's  points ;  ye  see  that 
through-ganging  thing  that  Balmawhapple's  on :  I  selled  her 
till  him.  She  was  bred  out  of  Lick-the-Ladle,  that  wan  the 
king's  plate  at  Caverton-Edge,  by  Duke  Hamilton's  White- 
Foot,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

But  as  Jinker  was  entered  full  sail  upon  the  pedigree  of 
Balmawhapple's  mare,  having  already  got  as  far  as  great  grand* 
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•ire  and  great  grand-dam,  and  while  Waverley  was  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  obtain  from  him  intelligence  of  more  in- 
terest,  the  noble  captain  checked  his  horse  until  they  came  up, 
and  then,  without  directly  appearing  to  notice  Edward,  said 
sternly  to  the  genealogist,  "  I  thought,  lieutenant,  my  orders 
were  preceese,  3iat  no  one  should  speak  to  the  prisoner  ?  " 

The  metamorphosed  horse-dealer  was  silenced  of  course, 
and  slunk  to  the  rear,  where  he  consoled  himself  by  entering 
into  a  vehement  dispute  upon  the  price  of  hay  with  a  farmer, 
who  had  reluctantly  followed  his  laird  to  the  field,  rather  than 
give  up  his  farm,  whereof  the  lease  had  just  expired.  Waver- 
ley was  therefore  once  more  consigned  to  silence,  foreseeing 
that  further  attempts  at  conversation*  with  any  of  the  party 
would  only  give  Balmawhapple  a  wished-for  opportunity  to  dis- 
play the  insolence  of  authority,  and  the  sulky  spite  of  a  temper 
naturally  dogged,  and  rendered  more  so  by  habits  of  low  in- 
dulgence and  the  incense  of  servile  adulation. 

In  about  two  hours  time,  the  party  were  near  the  Castle  of 
Stirling,  over  whose  battlements  the  union  flag  was  brightened 
as  it  waved  in  the  evening  sun.  To  shorten  his  journey,  or 
perhaps  to  display  his  importance  and  insult  the  English  gar- 
rison, fialmawhapple,  inclining  to  the  right,  took  his  route 
through  the  royal  park,  which  reaches  to  and  surrounds  the 
lock  upon  which  the  fortress  is  situated. 

With  a  mind  more  at  ease,  Waverley  could  not  have  failed 
to  admire  the  mixture  of  romance  and  beauty  which  render 
interesting  the  scene  through  which  he  was  now  passing — the 
field  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  tournaments  of  old — the 
rock  from  which  the  ladies  beheld  the  contest,  while  each  made 
vows  for  the  success  of  some  favorite  knight — ^the  towers  of 
the  Gothic  church,  where  these  vows  might  be  paid — and,  sur- 
mounting all,  the  fortress  itself,  at  once  a  castle  and  palace 
where  valor  received  the  prize  from  royalty,  and  knights  and 
dames  closed  the  evening  amid  the  revelry  of  the  dance,  the 
song,  and  the  feast.  All  these  were  objects  fitted  to  arouse 
and  interest  a  romantic  imagination. 

But  Waverley  had  other  objects  of  meditation,  and  an  in< 
cident  soon  occurred  of  a  nature  to  disturb  meditation  of  any 
kind.  Balmawhapple,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  as  he  wheeled 
his  little  body  of  cavalry  around  the  base  of  the  castle,  com- 
manded his  trumpet  to  sound  a  flourish,  and  his  standard  to 
be  displayed.  This  insult  produced  apparently  some  sensa. 
tion ;  for  when  the  cavalcade  was  at  such  distance  from  the 
southern  battery  as  to  admit  of  a  gun  being  depressed  so  as  to 
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bear  upon  them,  a  flash  of  Are  issued  from  one  of  the  embraz' 
ures  upon  the  rock ;  and  ere  the  report,  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended, could  be  heard,  the  rushing  sound  of  a  cannon-ball 
passed  over  Balmawhapple's  head,  and  the  bullet  burying 
itself  in  the  ground  at  a  few  yards  distance,  covered  him  with 
the  earth  which  it  drove  up.  There  was  no  need  to  bid  the 
party  trudge.  In  fact,  every  man  acting  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  soon  brought  Mr.  Jinker's  steeds  to  show  their 
mettle,  and  the  cavaliers,  retreating  with  more  speed  than  regu- 
larity, never  took  to  a  trot,  as  the  lieutenant  afterwards  ob- 
served, until  an  intervening  eminence  had  secured  them  from 
any  repetition  of  so  undesirable  a  compliment  on  the  part  of 
Stirling  Castle.  I  must  do  Balmawhapple,  however,  the  justice 
to  say,  that  he  not  only  kept  the  rear  of  his  troop,  and  labored 
to  maintain  some  order  among  them,  but  in  the  height  of  his 
gallantry,  answered  the  fire  of  the  castle  by  discharging  one  of 
his  horse-pistols  at  the  battlements ;  although,  the  distance 
being  nearly  half  a  mile,  I  could  never  learn  that  this  measure 
of  retaliation  was  attended  with  any  particular  effect. 

The  travellers  now  passed  the  memorable  field  of  Bannock- 
bum,  and  reached  the  Torwood,  a  place  glorious  or  terrible  to 
the  recollections  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  as  the  feats  of  Wal- 
lace, or  the  cruelties  of  Wude  Willie  Grime,  predominate  in 
his  recollections.  At  Falkirk,  a  town  formerly  famous  in  Scot- 
tish history,  and  soon  to  be  again  distinguished  as  the  scene 
of  military  events  of  importance,  Balmawhapple  proposed  to 
halt  and  repose  for  the  evening.  This  was  performed  with 
very  little  regard  to  military  discipline,  his  worthy  quarter- 
master being  chiefly  solicitous  to  discover  where  the  best 
brandy  might  be  come  at.  Sentinels  were  deemed  unnecessary, 
and  the  only  vigils  performed  were  those  of  such  of  the  party 
as  could  procure  liquor.  A  few  resolute  men  might  easily  have 
cut  off  the  detachment ;  but  of  the  inhabitants  some  were  favor- 
able, many  indifferent,  and  the  rest  overawed.  So  nothing 
memorable  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  except  that 
Waverley's  rest  was  sorely  interrupted  by  the  revellers  halloo- 
ing forth  their  Jacobite  songs,  without  remorse  or  mitigation  of 
voice. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  were  again  mounted,  and  on  the 
road  to  Edinburgh,  though  the  pallid  visages  of  some  of  the 
troop  betrayed  that  they  had  spent  a  night  of  sleepless  de- 
bauchery. They  halted  at  Linlithgow,  distinguished  by  its 
ancient  palace,  which.  Sixty  Years  Since,  was  entire  and  habi- 
table, and  whose  venerable  ruins,  not  quite  Sixty  Years  Since^ 
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very  narrowly  escaped  the  unworthy  fate  of  being  converted 
into  a  barrack  for  French  prisoners.  May  repose  and  blessings 
attend  the  ashes  of  the  patriotic  statesman,  who,  among  his  last 
services  to  Scotland,  interposed  to  prevent  this  profanation ! 

As  they  approached  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  through  a 
champaign  and  cultivated  country,  the  sounds  of  war  began  to 
be  heard.  The  distant,  yet  distinct  report  of  heavy  cannon, 
fired  at  intervals,  apprisea  Waverley  that  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion was  going  forward.  Even  Balmawhapple  seemed  moved 
to  take  some  precautions,  by  sending  an  advanced  party  in 
front  of  his  troop,  keeping  the  main  body  in  tolerable  order, 
and  moving  steadily  forward. 

Marching  in  this  manner  they  speedily  reached  an  eminence, 
from  which  they  could  view  Edinburgh  stretching  along  the 
ridgy  hill  which  slopes  eastward  from  the  castle.  The  latter, 
being  in  a  state  of  siege,  or  rather  of  blockade,  by  the  northern 
insurgents,  who  had  already  occupied  the  town  for  two  or  three 
da3rs,  fired  at  intervals  upon  such  parties  of  Highlanders  as 
exposed  themselves,  either  on  the  main  street,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fortress.  The  morning  being  calm  and  fair, 
the  effect  of  this  dropping  fire  was  to  invest  the  Castle  in 
wreaths  of  smoke,  the  edges  of  which  dissipated  slowly  in  the 
air,  while  the  central  veil  was  darkened  ever  and  anon  by  fresh 
clouds  poured  forth  from  the  battlements  ;  the  whole  giving, 
hv  the  partial  concealment,  an  appearance  of  grandeur  and 
gloom,  rendered  more  terrific  when  Waverley  reflected  on  the 
cause  by  which  it  was  produced,  and  that  each  explosion  might 
ring  some  brave  man's  knell. 

Ere  they  approached  the  city,  the  partial  cannonade  had 
wholly  ceased.  Balmawhapple,  however,  having  in  his  recol- 
lection the  unfriendy  greeting  which  his  troop  had  received 
from  the  battery  of  Stirling,  had  apparently  no  wish  to  tempt 
the  forbearance  of  the  artillery  of  the  Castle.  He  therefore 
left  the  direct  road,  and  sweeping  considerably  to  the  south- 
ward, so  as  to  keep  out  of  the  range  of  the  cannon,  approached 
the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood,  without  having  entered  the 
walls  of  the  city.  He  then  drew  up  his  men  in  front  of  that 
venerable  pile,  and  delivered  Waverley  to  the  custody  of  a 
guard  of  Highlanders,  whose  officer  conducted  him  into  the  in 
terior  of  the  building. 

A  long,  low,  and  ill-proportioned  gallery,  hung  with  pictures, 
affirmed  to  be  the  portraits  of  kings,  who,  if  they  ever  flourished 
at  all,  ^ved  several  hundred  years  before  the  invention  of  paint* 
ing  in  oil  colons,  served  as  a  sort  of  guard  chamber,  or  vestibule, 

16 
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to  the  apartments  which  the  adventurous  Charles  Edward  now 
occupied  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  Officers,  both  in  the 
Highland  and  Lowland  garb,  passed  and  re-passed  in  haste,  or 
loitered  in  the  hall,  as  if  waiting  for  orders.  Secretaries  were 
engaged  in  making  out  passes,  musters,  and  returns.  All 
seemed  busy,  and  earnestly  intent  upon  something  of  impor- 
tance j  but  Waverley  was  suffered  to  remain  seated  in  the  re- 
cess of  a  window  unnoticed  by  any  one,  in  anxious  reflection 
upon  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  which  seemed  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. 


CHAPTER  FORTIETH. 

AN   OLD  AND  A  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

While  he  was  deep  sunk  in  his  reverie,  the  rustle  of  tar- 
tans was  heard  behind  him,  a  friendly  arm  clasped  his  shoul- 
der, and  a  friendly  voice  exclaimed, 

"  Said  the  Highland  prophet  sooth  ?  Or  must  second  sight 
go  for  nothing  ?  " 

Waverley  turned,  and  was  warmly  embraced  by  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor.  '*  A  thousand  welcomes  to  Holyrood,  once  more 
possessed  by  her  legitimate  sovereign  1  did  I  not  say  we  should 
prosper,  and  that  you  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Philb- 
tines  if  you  parted  from  us  ? " 

"  Dear  Fergus  I "  said  Waverley,  eagerly  returning  his  greet- 
ing. "  It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  a  friend's  voice.  Where 
is  Flora?" 

"  Safe,  and  a  triumphant  spectator  of  our  success." 

"  In  this  place  ?"  said  Waverley. 

"Ay,  in  this  city  at  least,"  answered  his  friend,  "  and  you 
shall  see  her ;  but  first  you  must  meet  a  friend  whom  you  httle 
think  of,  who  has  been  frequent  in  his  inquiries  after  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  dragged  Waverley  by  the  arm  out  of  the 
guard-chamber,  and  ere  he  knew  where  he  was  conducted, 
Edward  found  himself  in  a  presence-room  fitted  up  with  some 
attempt  at  royal  state. 

A  young  man,  wearing  his  own  fair  hair,  distinguished  bv 
the  dignity  of  his  mien  and  the  noble  expression  of  his  well- 
formed  and  regular  features,  advanced  out  of  a  circle  of  military 
gentlemen  and  Highland  chiefs,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
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In  his  easy  and  graceful  manners,  Waverley  afterwards  thought 
he  could  have  discovered  his  high  birth  and  rank,  although  the 
star  on  his  breast,  and  the  embroidered  garter  at  his  knee,  had 
not  appeared  as  its  indications. 

"  Let  me  present  to  your  Royal  Highness,"   said  Fergus, 

bowing  profoundly 

"  The  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  loyal  fam- 
ilies in  England,"  said  the  young  Chevalier,  interrupting  him. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  for  interrupting  you,  my  dear  Mac-Ivor, 
but  no  master  of  ceremonies  is  necessary  to  present  a  Waverley 
to  a  Stuart.'] 

Thus  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Edward  with  the  ut- 
most courtesy,  who  could  not,  had  he  desired  it,  have  avoided 
rendering  him  the  homage  which  seemed  due  to  his  rank,  and 
was  certainly  the  right  of  his  birth.  "  I  am  sorry  to  understand, 
Mr.  Waverley,  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  have  been  as 
yet  but  ill  explained,  you  have  suffered  some  restraint  among 
my  followers  in  Perthshire,  and  on  your  march  here ;  but  we 
are  in  such  a  situation  that  we  hardly  know  our  friends,  and  I 
am  even  at  this  moment  uncertain  whether  I  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  considering  Mr.  Waverley  as  among  mine." 

He  then  paused  for  an  instant ;  but  before  Edward  could 
adjust  a  suitable  reply,  or  even  arrange  his  ideas  as  to  its  pur- 
port, the  Prince  took  out  a  paper,  and  then  proceeded :  "  I 
should  indeed  have  no  doubts  upon  this  subject,  if  I  could 
trust  to  this  proclamation,  set  forth  by  the  friends  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  in  which  they  rank  Mr.  Waverley  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry  who  are  menaced  with  the  pains  of  high- 
treason  for  loyalty  to  their  legitimate  sovereign.  But  I  desire 
to  gain  no  adherents  save  from  affection  and  conviction ;  and 
if  Mr.  Waverley  inclines  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  the  south, 
or  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Elector,  he  shall  have  my  passport 
and  free  permission  to  do  so ;  and  I  can  only  regret  that  my 
present  power  will  not  extend  to  protect  him  against  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  such  a  measure. — But,"  continued  Charles 
Edward,  after  another  short  pause,  "  if  Mr.  Waverley  should, 
like  his  ancestor.  Sir  Nigel,  determine  to  embrace  a  cause 
which  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  justice,  and  follow  a 
prince  who  throws  himself  upon  the  affections  of  his  people  to 
recover  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  or  perish  in  the  attempt, 
I  can  only  say,  that  among  these  nobles  and  gentlemen  he  will 
find  worthy  associates  in  a  gallant  enterprise,  and  will  follow  a 
master  who  may  be  unfortunate,  but^  I  trust,  will  never  be  un- 
gratefol.*' 
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The  politic  Chieftain  of  the  race  of  Ivor  knew  his  advantage 
in  introducing  Waverley  ^o  this  personal  interview  with  the 
royal  adventurer.  Unaccustomed  to  the  address  and  manners 
of  a  polished  court,  in  which  Charles  was  eminently  skilful,  his 
words  and  his  kindness  penetrated  the  heart  of  our  hero,  and 
easily  outweighed  all  prudential  motives.  To  be  thus  personally 
solicited  for  assistance  by  a  prince,  whose  form  and  manners,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  this  singular  enterprise, 
answered  his  ideas  of  a  hero  of  romance  ;  to  be  courted  by  him 
in  the  ancient  halls  of  his  paternal  palace,  recovered  by  the 
sword  which  he  was  already  bending  towards  other  conquests, 
gave  Edward,  in  his  own  eyes,  the  dignity  and  importance  which 
he  had  ceased  to  consider  as  his  attributes.  Rejected,  slan- 
dered, and  threatened  upon  the  one  side,  he  was  irresistibly  at- 
tracted to  the  cause  which  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  the 
political  principles  of  his  family,  had  already  recommended  as 
the  most  just.  These  thoughts  rushed  through  his  mind  like  a 
torrent,  sweeping  before  them  every  consideration  of  an  oppo- 
site tendency, — the  time,  besides,  admitted  of  no  deliberation, 
— and  Waverley,  kneeling  to  Charles  Edward,  devoted  his  heart 
and  sword  to  the  vindication  of  his  rights  ! 

The  Prince  (for,  although  unfortunate  in  the  faults  and 
follies  of  his  forefathers,  we  shall  here,  and  elsewhere,  give  him 
the  title  due  to  his  birth)  raised  Waverley  from  the  ground,  and 
embraced  him  with  an  expression  of  thanks  too  warm  not  to  be 
genuine.  He  also  thanked  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  repeatedly  for 
having  brought  him  such  an  adherent,  and  presented  Waverley 
to  the  various  noblemen,  chieftains,  and  officers  who  were  about 
his  person,  as  a  young  gentleman  of  the  highest  hopes  and  pros- 
pects, in  whose  bold  and  enthusiastic  avowal  of  his  cause  they 
might  see  an  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  the  English  families 
of  rank  at  this  important  crisis.^  Indeed  this  was  a  point  much 
doubted  among  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  as  a 
well-founded  disbelief  in  the  co-operation  of  the  English  Jaco- 
bites, kept  many  Scottish  men  of  rank  from  his  standard,  and 
diminished  the  courage  of  those  who  had  joined  it,  nothing 
could  be  more  seasonable  for  the  Chevalier  than  the  open  dec- 
laration in  his  favor  of  the  representatives  of  the  house  of 
Waverley-Honour,  so  long  known  as  cavaliers  and  royalists 
This  Fergus  had  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  He  really  loved 
Waverley,  because  their  feelings  and  projects  never  thwarted 
each  other ;  he  hoped  to  see  him  united  with  Flora,  and  he  re- 
joiced that  they  were  effectually  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
But,  as  we  before  hinted,  he  also  exulted  as  a  politician  in  be. 
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holding  secured  to  his  party  a  partisan  of  such  consequence : 
and  he  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  personal  importance 
which  he  himself  gained  with  the  Prince,  from  having  so  mate- 
rially assisted  in  making  the  acquisition. 

Charles  Edward,  on  his  part,  seemed  eager  to  show  his  at- 
tendants the  value  which  he  attached  to  his  new  adherent,  by 
entering  immediately,  as  in  confidence,  upon  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation.  •  You  have  been  secluded  so  much  from  in- 
telligence, Mr.  Waverley,  from  causes  of  which  I  am  but  indis- 
tinctly informed,  that  I  presume  you  are  even  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  important  particulars  of  my  present  situation.  You 
have,  however,  heard  of  my  landing  in  the  remote  district  of 
Moidart,  with  only  seven  attendants,  and  of  the  numerous  chiefs 
and  clans  whose  loyal  enthusiasm  at  once  placed  a  solitary  ad- 
venturer at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army.  You  must  also,  I  think, 
have  learned,  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Hanoverian 
Elector,  Sir  John  Cope,  marched  into  the  Highlands  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  military  force,  with  the 
intention  of  giving  us  battle,  but  that  his  courage  failed  him 
when  we  were  within  three  hours'  march  of  each  other,  so  that 
he  fairly  gave  us  the  slip,  and  marched  northward  to  Aberdeen, 
leaving  the  Low  Country  open  and  undefended.  Not  to  lose 
so  favorable  an  opportunity,  I  marched  on  to  this  metropolis, 
driving  before  me  two  regiments  of  horse,  Gardiner's  and  Ham- 
ilton's, who  had  threatened  to  cut  to  pieces  every  Highlander 
that  should  venture  to  pass  Stirling;  and  while  discussions 
were  carrying  forward  among  the  magistracy  and  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  whether  they  should  defend  themselves  or  surren- 
der, my  good  friend  Lochiel  paying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  that  gallant  and  accomplished  chieftain)  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  farther  deliberation,  by  entering  the  gates  with  five 
hundred  Camerons.  Thus  far,  therefore,  we  have  done  well ; 
but,  in  the  mean  while,  this  doughty  general's  nerves  being 
braced  by  the  keen  air  of  Aberdeen,  he  has  taken  shipping  for 
Dunbar,  and  I  have  just  received  certain  information  that  he 
landed  there  yesterday.  His  purpose  must  unquestionably  be 
to  march  towards  us  to  recover  possession  of  the  capital.  Now^ 
there  are  two  opinions  in  my  council  of  war :  one,  that  being 
inferior  probably  in  numbers,  and  certainly  in  discipline  and 
military  appointments,  not  to  mention  our  total  want  of  artillery, 
and  the  weakness  of  our  cavaby,  it  will  be  the  safest  to  fall 
back  towards  the  mountains,  and  there  protract  the  war  until 
fresh  succors  arrive  from  France,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
Hii^iland  clans  shall  have  taken  arms  in  our  favor.    The  op- 
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posite  opinion  maintains  that  a  retrograde  movement,  in  ouf 
circumstance,  is  certain  to  throw  utter  discredit  on  our  arms 
and  undertaking  ;  and,  far  from  gaining  us  new  partisans,  will 
be  the  means  of  disheartening  those  who  have  joined  our  stand- 
ard. The  officers  who  use  these  last  arguments,  among  whom 
is  your  friend  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  maintain,  that  if  the  Highland- 
ers are  strangers  to  the  usual  discipline  of  Europe,  the  soldiers 
whom  they  are  to  encounter  are  no  less  strangers  to  their  pe- 
culiar and  formidable  mode  of  attack ;  that  the  attachment  and 
courage  of  the  chiefs  and  gentlemen  are  not  to  be  doubted ; 
and  that  as  they  will  be  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  their  clans- 
men will  as  surely  follow  them  ;  in  fine,  that  having  drawn  the 
sword,  we  should  throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  trust  our  cause 
to  battle  and  to  the  God  of  battles.  Will  Mr.  Waverley  favor 
us  with  his  opinion  in  these  arduous  circumstances  ? " 

Waverley  colored  high  betwixt  pleasure  and  modesty  at  the 
distinction  implied  in  this  question,  and  answered,  with  equal 
spirit  and  readiness,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  offer  an  opin- 
ion as  derived  from  military  skill,  but  that  the  counsel  would 
be  far  the  most  acceptable  to  him  which  should  first  afford  him 
an  opportunity  to  evince  hb  zeal  in  his  Royal  Highnesses 
service. 

"  Spoken  like  a  Waverley  I  "  answered  Charles  Edward ; 
"  and  that  you  may  hold  a  rank  in  some  degree  corresponding 
to  your  name,  allow  me,  instead  of  the  captain's  commission 
which  you  have  lost,  to  offer  you  the  brevet  rank  of  major  in 
my  service,  with  the  advantage  of  acting  as  one  of  my  aids-de- 
camp until  you  can  be  attached  to  a  regiment,  of  which  I  hope 
several  will  be  speedily  embodied." 

"  Your  Royal  Highness  will  forgive  me,"  answered  Waverley, 
(for  his  recollection  turned  to  ^ilmawhapple  and  his  scanty 
troop),  *'  if  I  decline  accepting  any  rank  until  the  time  and 
place  where  I  may  have  interest  enough  to  raise  a  sufficient 
body  of  men  to  make  my  command  useful  to  your  Royal  High- 
nesses service.  In  the  mean  while,  I  hope  for  your  permission 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  my  friend  Fergus  Mac-Ivor." 

"  At  least,"  said  the  Prince,  who  was  obviously  pleased  with 
this  proposal,  **  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  arming  you  after  the 
Highland  fashion."  With  these  words,  he  unbuckled  the  broad- ' 
sword  which  he  wore,  the  belt  of  which  was  plated  with  silver, 
and  the  steel  basket-hilt  richly  and  curiously  inlaid.  "The 
blade,"  said  the  Prince,  "  is  a  genuine  Andrea  Ferrara ;  it  has 
been  a  sort  of  heir-loom  in  our  family  ;  but  I  am  convinced  I 
put  it  into  better  hands  than  my  own,  and  will  add  to  it  pistols 
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€3i  the  same  workmanship. — Colonel  Mac-Ivor,  you  must  have 
much  to  say  to  your  friend  ;  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  from 
your  private  conversation,  but  remember,  we  expect  you  both 
to  attend  us  in  the  evening.  It  may  be  perhaps  the  last  night 
we  may  enjoy  in  these  halls,  and  as  we  go  to  the  field  with  a 
clear  conscience  we  will  spend  the  eve  of  battle  merrily." 

Thus  licensed,  the  Chief  and  Waverley  left  the  presence 
chamber. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-FIRST. 

THE  MYSTERY   BEGINS  TO  BE  CLEARED  UP. 

"  How  do  you  like  him  ? "  was  Fergus's  first  question,  as 
they  descended  the  large  stone  staircase. 

"  A  prince  to  live  and  die  under,"  was  Waverley's  enthusi- 
astic answer. 

"  I  knew  you  would  think  so  when  you  saw  him,  and  I  in- 
tended you  should  have  met  earlier,  but  was  prevented  by  your 
sprain.  And  yet  he  has  his  foibles,  or  rather  he  has  difficult 
cards  to  play,  and  his  Irish  officers,**  who  are  much  about  him, 
are  but  sorry  advisers, — they  cannot  discriminate  among  the 
numerous  pretensions  that  are  set  up.  Would  you  think  it — I 
have  been  obliged  for  the  present  to  suppress  an  Earl's  patent, 
granted  for  services  rendered  ten  years  ago,  for  fear  of  exciting 

die  jealousy,  forsooth,  of  C and  M .    But  you  were 

very  right,  Edward,  to  refuse  the  situation  of  aide-de-camp. 
There  are  two  vacant,  indeed,  but  Clanronald  and  Lochiel,  and 
almost  all  of  us,  have  requested  one  for  young  Aberchallader, 
and  the  Lowlanders  and  the  Irish  party  are  equally  desirous  to 

have  the  other  for  the  Master  of  F .    Now,  if  either  of  these 

candidates  were  to  be  superseded  in  your  favor,  you  would 
make  enemies.  And  then  I  am  surprised  that  the  Prince 
should  have  offered  you  a  majority,  when  he  knows  very  well 
that  nothing  short  of  lieutenant-colonel  will  satisfy  others,  who 
cannot  bring  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  the  field.  '  But 
patience,  cousin,  and  shuffle  the  cards  ! '  It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  present,  and  we  must  have  you  regularly  equipped  for  the 
evening  in  your  new  costume  ;  for,  to  say  truth,  your  outward 
man  is  scarce  fit  for  a  court" 
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"  Why,'  said  Waverley,  looking  at  his  soiled  dress,  **  my 
shooting  jacket  has  seen  service  since  we  parted ;  but  that  prob- 
ably, you,  my  friend,  know  as  well  or  better  than  I." 

"  You  do  my  second-sight  too  much  honor,"  said  Fergus. 
"  We  were  so  busy,  first  with  the  scheme  of  giving  battle  to 
Cope,  and  afterward  with  our  operations  in  the  Lowlands,  that 
I  could  only  give  general  directions  to  such  of  our  people  as 
were  left  in  Perthshire  to  respect  and  protect  you,  should  you 
come  in  their  way.  But  let  me  hear  the  full  story  of  your  ad- 
ventures, for  they  have  reached  us  in  a  very  partial  and  muti- 
lated manner." 

Waverley  then  detailed  at  length  the  circumstances  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  to  which  Fergus 
listened  with  great  attention.  By  this  time  they  had  reached 
the  door  of  his  quarters,  which  he  had  taken  up  in  a  small 
paved  court,  retiring  from  the  street  called  the  Canongate,  at 
the  house  of  a  buxom  widow  of  forty,  who  seemed  to  smile  very 
graciously  upon  the  handsome  young  Chief,  she  being  a  person 
with  whom  good  looks  and  good  humor  were  sure  to  secure  an 
interest,  whatever  might  be  the  party's  political  opinions. 
Here  Callum  Beg  received  them  with  a  smile  of  recognition. 
"  Callum,"  said  the  Chief,  "  call  Shemus  an  Snachad  "  (James 
of  the  Needle).  This  was  the  hereditary  tailor  of  Vich  Ian 
Vohr.  "  Shemus,  Mr.  Waverley  is  to  wear  the  cath  dath^ 
(battle  color,  or  tartan ;)  his  trews  must  be  ready  in  four  hours. 
You  know  the  measure  of  a  well-made  man  :  two  double  nails 
to  the  small  of  the  leg  " — 

"  Eleven  from  haunch  to  heel,  seven  round  the  waist — I 
give  your  honor  leave  to  hang  Shemus,  if  there's  a  pair  of 
sheers  in  the  Highlands  that  has  a  baulder  sneck  than  hers 
ain  at  the  cumadh  an  truais  "  (shape  of  the  trews). 

"  Get  a  plaid  of  Mac-Ivor  tartan,  and  sash,"  continued  the 
Chieftain,  "  and  a  blue  bonnet  of  the  Prince's  pattern,  at  Mr. 
Mouat's  in  the  Crames.  My  she*'  ^een  coat,  with  silver  lace 
and  silver  buttons,  will  fit  him  exactly,  and  I  have  never  worn 
it.  Tell  Ensign  Maccombich  to  pick  out  a  handsome  target 
from  among  mine.  The  Prince  has  given  Mr.  Waverley  broad- 
sword and  pistols,  I  will  furnish  him  with  a  dirk  and  purse ; 
add  but  a  pair  of  low-heeled  shoes,  and  then,  my  dear  Edward, 
(turning  to  him)  you  will  be  a  complete  son  of  Ivor." 

These  necessary  directions  given,  the  Chieftain  resumed 
the  subject  of  Waverley's  adventures.  "  It  is  plain,"  he  said, 
"  that  you  have  been  in  the  custody  of  Donald  Bean  Lean. 
You  must  know  that  when  I  marchea  away  my  clan  to  join  the 
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Prince,  I  laid  my  injunctions  on  that  worthy  member  of  society 
to  perform  a  certain  piece  of  service,  which  done,  he  was  to 
join  me  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster.  But  instead  of 
doing  so,  the  gentleman,  finding  the  coast  clear,  thought  it 
better  to  make  war  on  his  own  account,  and  has  scoured  the 
country,  plundering,  I  believe,  both  friend  and  foe,  under  pre- 
tence of  levying  blackmail^  sometimes  as  if  by  my  authority, 
and  sometimes  (and  be  cursed  to  his  consummate  impudence) 
in  his  own  great  name  !  Upon  my  honor,  if  I  live  to  see  the 
cairn  of  Benmore  again,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  hang  that  fellow ! 
I  recognize  his  hand  particularly  in  the  mode  of  your  rescue  from 
that  canting  rascal  Gilfillan,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  Donald 
himself  played  the  part  of  the  pedlar  on  that  occasion  ;  but  how 
he  should  not  have  plundered  you  or  put  you  to  ransom,  or  availed 
himself  in  some  way  or  other  of  your  captivity  for  his  own 
advantage  passes  my  judgment." 

"  When,  and  how  did  you  hear  the  intelligence  of  my  con- 
finement ? "  asked  Waverley. 

"  The  Prince  himself  told  me,"  said  Fergus,  "  and  inquited 
very  minutely  into  your  history.  He  then  mentioned  yoiu 
being  at  that  moment  in  the  power  of  one  of  our  northern 
parties — ^you  know  I  could  not  ask  him  to  explain  particulars — 
and  requested  my  opinion  about  disposing  of  you.  I  recom- 
mended that  you  should  be  brought  here  as  a  prisoner,  because 
I  did  not  wish  to  prejudice  you  farther  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, in  case  you  pursued  your  purpose  of  going  southward. 
I  knew  nothing,  you  must  recollect,  of  the  charge  brought 
against  you  of  aiding  and  abetting  high  treason,  which  I  pre- 
sume, had  some  share  in  changing  your  original  plan.  That 
sullen,  good-for-nothing  brute,  Balmawhapple,  was  sent  to  escort 
you  from  Doune,  with  what  he  calls  his  troop  of  horse.  As  to 
his  behavior,  in  addition  to  his  natural  antipathy  to  everything 
that  resembles  a  gentleman,  I^  presume  his  adventure  with 
Bradwardine  rankles  in  his  recollection,  the  rather  that  I  dare 
say  his  mode  of  telling  that  story  contributed  to  the  evil  reports 
which  .reached  your  quondam  regiment." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Waverley ;  "  but  now  surely,  my  dear 
Fergus,  you  may  find  time  to  tell  me  something  of  Flora." 

"  Why,"  replied  Fergus,  "  I  can  only  tell  you  that  she  is 
well,  and  residing  for  the  present  with  a  relation  in  this  city.  I 
thought  it  better  she  should  come  here,  as  since  our  success  a 
good  many  ladies  of  rank  attend  our  military  court ;  and  I 
assure  you,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  consequence  annexed  to  the 
near  relative  of  such  a  person  as  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  and  where 
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there  is  such  a  justling  of  claims  and  requests,  a  man  must  use 
every  fair  means  to  enhance  his  importance." 

There  was  something  in  this  last  sentence  which  grated  on 
Waverley's  feelings.  He  could  not  bear  that  Flora  should  be 
considered  as  conducing  to  her  brother's  preferment,  by  the 
admiration  which  she  must  unquestionably  attract ;  and  although 
it  was  in  strict  correspondence  with  many  points  of  Fergus's 
character,  it  shocked  him  as  selfish,  and  unworthy  of  his  sister's 
high  mind  and  his  own  independent  pride.  Fergus,  to  whom 
such  manoeuvres  were  familiar,  as  to  one  brought  up  at  the 
French  court,  did  not  observe  the  unfavorable  impression  which 
he  had  unwarily  made  upon  his  friend's  mind,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  "that  they  could  hardly  see  Flora  before  the  even- 
ing, when  she  would  be  at  the  concert  and  ball,  with  which  the 
Prince's  party  were  to  be  entertained.  She  and  I  had  a  quarrel 
about  her  not  appearing  to  take  leave  of  you.  I  am  unwilling 
to  renew  it,  by  soliciting  her  to  receive  you  this  morning  ;  and 
perhaps  my  doing  so  might  not  only  be  ineffectual,  but  prevent 
your  meeting  this  evening." 

While  thus  conversing,  Waverley  heard  in  the  court,  before 
the  windows  of  the  parlor,  a  well-known  voice.  "  I  aver  to 
you,  my  worthy  friend,"  said  the  speaker,  "  that  it  is  a  total 
dereliction  of  military  discipline ;  and  were  you  not  as  it  were  a 
tyro,  your  purpose"  would  deserve  strong  reprobation.  For  a 
prisoner  of  war  is  on  no  account  to  be  coerced  with  fetters,  or 
debinded  in  ergastulo,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  you 
put  this  gentlemen  into  the  pit  of  the  peel-house  at  Balma- 
whapple.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  such  a  prisoner  may  for  security 
be  coerced  in  carcere,  that  is,  in  a  public  prison." 

The  growling  voice  of  Balmawhapple  was  heard  as  taking 
leave  in  displeasure,  but  the  word,  *  land-louper,'  alone  wai 
distinctly  audible.  He  had  disappeared  before  Waverley 
reached  the  house,  in  order  to  greet  the  worthy  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine.  The  uniform  in  which  he  was  now  attired,  namely,  a 
blue  coat,  with  gold  lace,  a  scarlet  waistcoat  and  breeches,  and 
immense  jack-boots,  seemed  to  have  added  fresh  stiffness  and 
rigidity  to  his  tall,  perpendicular  figure ;  and  the  consciousness 
of  military  command  and  authority  had  increased,  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  self-importance  of  his  demeanor,  and  the  dog- 
matism of  his  conversation. 

He  received  Waverley  with  his  usual  kindness,  and  ex- 
pressed immediate  anxiety  to  hear  an  explanation  of  the  cir 
cumstances  attending  the  loss  of  his  commission  in  Gardiner's 
dragoons ;  "  not,"  he  said,  "  that  he  had  the  least  apprehen* 
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sion  of  his  young  friend  having  done  aught  which  could  merit 
such  ungenerous  treatment  as  he  had  received  from  govern- 
ment, but  because  it  was  right  and  seemly  that  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine  should  be,  in  point  of  trust  and  in  point  of  power, 
tuUy  able  to  refute  all  calumnies  against  the  heir  of  Waverley- 
Honour  whom  he  had  so  much  right  to  regard  as  his  own  son." 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  who  had  now  joined  them,  went  hastily 
over  the  circumstances  of  Waverley's  story,  and  concluded 
with  the  flattering  reception  he  had  met  from  the  young  Cheva- 
lier. The  Baron  listened  in  silence,  and  at  the  conclusion 
shook  Waverley  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  congratulated  him 
upon  entering  the  service  of  his  lawful  Prince.  "  For,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  although  it  has  been  justly  held  in  all  nations  a 
matter  of  scandal  and  dishonor  to  infringe  the  sacramentum 
militarey  and  that  whether  it  was  taken  by  each  soldier  singly, 
whilk  the  Romans  denominated  per  conjurationcm^  or  by  one 
soldier  in  name  of  the  rest ;  yet  no  one  ever  doubted  that  the 
allegiance  so  sworn  was  discharged  by  the  dimissio,  or  dis- 
charging of  a  soldier,  whose  case  would  be  as  hard  as  that  of 
colliers,  salters,  and  other  adscripti  glebos^  or  slaves  of  the  soil, 
were  it  to  be  accounted  otherwise.  This  is  something  like  the 
brocard  expressed  by  the  learned  Sanchez  in  his  work  Dejure- 
JurandOy  which  you  have  questionless  consulted  upon  this 
occasion.  As  for  those  who  have  calumniated  you  by  leasing- 
making,  I  protest  to  Heaven  I  think  they  have  justly  incurred 
the  penalty  of  the  Memnonia  Ux^  also  called  Lex  Rhemnia^ 
which  is  prelected  upon  by  Tullius  in  his  oration  In  Verrem. 
I  should  have  deemed,  however,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  before 
destining  yourself  to  any  special  service  in  the  army  of  the 
Prince,  ye  might  have  inquired  what  rank  the  old  Bradwardine 
held  there,  and  whether  he  would  not  have  been  peculiarly 
happy  to  have  had.your  services  in  the  regiment  of  horse  which 
he  is  now  about  to  levy." 

Edward  eluded  this  reproach  by  pleading  the  necessity  of 
giving  an  immediate  answer  to  the  Prince's  proposal,  and  his 
uncertainty  at  the  moment  whether  his  friend  the  Baron  was 
with  the  army,  or  engaged  upon  service  elsewhere. 

This  punctilio  being  settled,  Waverley  made  inquiry  after 
Miss  Bradwardine,  and  was  informed  she  had  come  to  Edin- 
burgh with  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  under  guard  of  a  party  of  the 
Chieftain's  men.  This  step  was  indeed  necessary,  TuUy-Veolan 
bavine  become  a  very  unpleasant,  and  even  dangerous  place 
of  residence  for  an  unprotected  young  lady,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  Highlands,  and  also  to  one  or  two  large  villages^ 
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which,  from  aversion  as  much  to  the  Caterans  as  zeal  for  pres 
bytery,  had  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of  government 
and  formed  irregular  bodies  of  partisans,  who  had  frequent 
skirmishes  with  the  mountaineers,  and  sometimes  attacked  the 
houses  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  in  the  braes,  or  frontier  betwixt 
the  mountain  and  plain. 

"  I  would  propose  to  you,"  continued  the  Baron,  "  to  walk 
as  far  as  my  quarters  in  the  Luckenbooths,  and  to  admire  in 
your  passage  the  High  Street,  whilk  is  beyond  a  shadow  of 
dubitation,  finer  than  any  street,  whether  in  London  or  Paris. 
But  Rose,  poor  thing,  is  sorely  discomposed  with  the  firing  o( 
the  Castle,  though  I  have  proved  to  her  from  Blondel  and 
Coehom,  that  it  b  impossible  a  bullet  can  reach  these  build- 
ings ;  and,  besides,  I  have  it  in  charge  from  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  go  to  the  camp,  or  leaguer  of  our  army,  to  see  that  Sie 
men  do  conclamare  vasa^  that  is,  truss  up  their  bag  and  bag- 
gage for  to-morrow's  march." 

"  That  will  be  easily  done  by  most  of  us,"  said  Mac-Ivor, 
laughing. 

"Craving  your  pardon,  Colonel  Mac-Ivor,  not  quite  so 
easily  as  ye  seem  to  opine.  I  grant  most  of  your  folk  left  the 
Highlands,  expedited  as  it  were,  and  free  from  the  incumbrance 
of  baggage,  but  it  is  unspeakable  the  quantity  of  useless 
sprechery  which  they  have  collected  on  their  march.  I  saw 
one  fellow  of  yours  (craving  your  pardon  once  more)  with  a 
pier-glass  upon  his  back." 

**  Ay,"  said  Fergus,  still  in  good  humor,  "  he  would  have 
told  you,  if  you  had  questioned  him,  a  ganging  foot  is  aye  get- 
ting,— But  come,  my  dear  Baron,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  that  a 
hundred  Uhlans,  or  a  single  troop  of  Schmirschitz's  Pandors, 
would  make  more  havoc  in  a  country  than  the  knight  of  the 
mirror  and  all  the  rest  ot  our  clans  put  together." 

**  And  that  is  very  true  likewise,"  replied  the  Baron  "  they 
are,  as  the  heathen  author  szys^ferociores  in  aspectu^  mitiores  in 
actUy  of  a  horrid  and  grim  visage,  but  more  benign  in  demeanor 
than  their  physiognomy  or  aspect  might  infer. — But  I  stand 
here  talking  to  you  two  youngsters,  when  I  should  be  in  the 
King's  Park." 

"  But  you  will  dine  with  Waverley  and  me  on  your  return  ? 
I  assure  you,  Baron,  though  I  can  live  like  a  Highlander  when 
needs  must,  I  remember  my  Paris  education,  and  understand 
perfectly  ^i>r  la  meilleure  chlre,^^ 

"  And  wha  the  de'il  doubts  it,"  quoth  the  Baron,  laughing^ 
"  when  ye  bring  only  the  cookery,  and  the  gude  toun  musr 
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furnish  the  materials? — Weel,  I  have  some  business  in  the  toun 
too :  but  I'll  join  you  at  three,  if  the  vivers  can  tarry  so  long." 
So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  went  to  look  after 
the  charge  which  had  been  assigned  him. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-SECOND. 
A  soldier's  dinner. 

James  of  the  Needle  was  a  man  of  his  word,  when  whiskey 
was  no  partv  to  the  contract ;  and  upon  this  occasion  Callum 
Beg,  who  still  thought  himself  in  Waverley's  debt,  since  he  had 
declined  accepting  compensation  at  the  expense  of  mine  Host 
of  the  Candlestick's  person,  took  the  opportunity  of  discharg- 
ing the  obligation,  by  mounting  guard  over  the  hereditary  tailor 
of  Sliochd  nan  Ivor ;  and,  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  targed 
him  tightly  "  till  the  finishing  of  the  job.  To  rid  himself  of 
this  restraint,  Shemus's  needle  flew  through  the  tartan  like 
lightning ;  and  as  the  artist  kept  chanting  some  dreadful  skir- 
mish of  Fin  Macoul,  he  accomplished  at  least  three  stitches  to 
the  death  of  every  hero.  The  dress  was,  therefore,  soon  ready, 
for  the  short  coat  fitted  the  wearer,  and  the  rest  of  the  apparel 
required  little  adjustment. 

Our  hero  havmg  now  fairly  assumed  the  "  garb  of  old  Gaul," 
well  calculated  as  it  was  to  give  an  appearance  of  strength  to 
a  figure,  which,  though  tall  and  well-made,  was  rather  -elegant 
than  robust,  I  hope  my  fair  readers  will  excuse  him  if  he  looked 
at  himself  in  the  mirror  more  than  once,  and  could  not  help 
acknowledging  that  the  reflection  seemed  that  of  a  very  hand- 
some young  fellow.  In  fact,  there  was  no  disguising  it.  Hi;« 
light-brown  hair, — ^for  he  wore  no  periwig,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  fashion  of  the  time, — ^became  the  bonnet  which  sur- 
mounted it.  His  person  promised  firmness  and  agility,  to 
which  the  ample  folds  of  the  tartan  added  an  air  of  dignity. 
His  blue  eye  seemed  of  that  kind. 

Which  melted  in  love,  and  which  kindled  in  war ; 

and  an  air  of  bashfulness,  which  was  in  reality  the  affect  of 
want  of  habitual  intercourse  with  the  world,  gave  interest  to 
hb  features,  without  injuring  their  grace  or  intelligence. 
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"  He's  a  pratty  man — ^a  very  pratty  man/'  said  Evan  Dhu 
(now  Ensign  Maccombich)  to  Fergus's  buxom  landlady. 

"  He's  vera  weel,"  said  the  Widow  Flockhart,  **  but  no 
naething  sae  weel-far'd  as  your  colonel,  ensign." 

"  I  wasna  comparing  them,"  quoth  Evan,  "  nor  was  I 
speaking  about  his  being  weel-favored ;  but  only  that  Mr. 
Waverley  looks  clean-made  and  delivery  and  like  a  proper  lad 
o'  his  quarters,  that  will  not  cry  barley  in  a  brulzie.  And,  in- 
deed, he's  gleg  aneuch  at  the  broadsword  and  target.  I  hae 
played  wi'  him  mysel  at  Glennaquoich,  and  sae  has  Vich  Ian 
Vohr,  often  of  a  Sunday  afternoon." 

"  Lord  forgie  ye,  Ensign  Maccombich,"  said  the  alarmed 
Presbyterian ;  "  I'm  sure  the  Colonel  wad  never  do  the  like  o' 
that  1 " 

"  Hout  1  hout  I  Mrs.  Flockhart,"  replied  the  Ensign  "  we're 
young  blude,  ye  ken  ]  and  young  saints,  auld  de'ils." 

"  But  will  ye  fight  wi'  Sir  John  Cope  the  mom.  Ensign 
Maccombich  ? "  demanded  Mrs.  Flockhart  of  her  guest. 

"  Troth  I'se  ensure  him,  an'  he'll  bide  us,  Mrs.  Flockhart," 
replied  the  Gael. 

'*  And  will  ye  face  thae  tearing  chields,  the  dragoons,  Ensign 
Maccombich  ? "  again  inquired  the  landlady. 

''  Claw  for  claw,  as  Conan  said  to  Satan,  Mrs.  Flockhart, 
and  the  deevil  tak  the  shortest  nails."* 

"  And  will  the  Colonel  venture  on  the  bagganets  himsel  ? " 

"  Ye  may  swear  it,  Mrs.  Flockhart ;  the  very  first  man  will 
he  be,  by  Saint  Phedar." 

''  Merciful  goodness  I  and  if  he's  killed  amang  the  red- 
coats ! "  exclaimed  the  soft-hearted  widow. 

^'  Troth,  if  it  should  sae  befall,  Mrs.  Flockhart,  I  ken  ane 
that  will  no  be  living  to  weep  for  him.  But  we  maun  a'  live 
the  day,  and  have  our  dinner ;  and  there's  Vich  Ian  Vohr  has 
packed  his  dorlachy  and  Mr.  Waverley's  wearied  wi'  majoring 
yonder  afore  the  muckle  pier-glass,  and  that  gray  auld  stoor 
carle,  the  Baron  o'  Bradwardine,  that  shot  young  Ronald  of 
Ballankeiroch,  he's  coming  down  the  close  wi'  that  droghling 
coghling  bailie  body  they  ca'  Macwhupple,  just  like  the  Laird 
o'  Kittlegab's  French  cook,  wi'  his  turnspit  doggie  trindling 
ahint  him,  and  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  gled,  my  bonny  dow ;  sae 
bid  Kate  set  on  the  broo',  and  do  ye  put  on  your  pinners,  for 
ye  ken  Vich  Ian  Vohr  winna  sit  down  till  ye  be  at  the  head  o* 
the  table ; — and  dinna  forget  the  pint  bottle  o'  brandy,  my 
woman." 

This  hint  produced  dinner.    Mrs.  Flockhart,  smiUng  in 
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her  weeds  like  the  sun  through  a  mist,  took  the  head  of  the 
table,  thinking  within  herself,  perhaps,  that  she  cared  not 
how  long  the  rebellion  lasted,  that  brought  her  into  com- 
pany so  much  above  her  usual  associates.  She  was  sup- 
ported by  Waverley  and  the  Baron,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
Chieftain  vis-a-vis.  The  men  of  peace  and  of  war,  that  is. 
Bailie  Macwheeble  and  Ensign  Maccombich,  after  many  pro- 
found congas  to  their  superiors  and  each  other,  took  their 
places  on  each  side  of  the  Chieftain.  Their  fare  was  excellent, 
time,  place,  and  circumstances  considered,  and  Fergus's  spirits 
were  extravagantly  high.  Regardless  of  dangep  and  sanguine 
from  temper,  youth,  and  ambition,  he  saw  in  imagination  all 
his  prospects  crowned  with  success,  and  was  totally  indifferent 
to  the  probable  alternative  of  a  soldier's  grave.  The  Baron 
apologized  slightly  for  bringing  Macwheeble.  They  had  been 
providing,  he  said,  for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  "  And, 
l^  my  faith,"  said  the  old  man,  "  as  I  think  this  will  be  my 
last,  so  I  just  end  where  I  began — I  hae  evermore  found  the 
sinews  of  war,  as  a  learned  author  calls  the  caisse  militare^ 
mair  difficult  to  come  by  than  either  its  flesh,  blood,  or  bones." 

"  What !  have  you  raised  our  only  efficient  body  of  cavalry, 
and  got  ye  none  of  the  louis-d'ors  out  of  the  doutelk  to  help 
you?"* 

"  No,  Glennaquoich ;  cleverer  follows  have  been  before  me." 

"That's  a  scandal,"  said  the  young  Highlander ;  "  but  you 
wUl  share  what  is  left  of  my  subsidy :  It  will  save  you  an  anx- 
ious thought  to-night,  and  will  be  all  one  to-morrow,  for  we 
shall  all  l^  provided  for  one  way  or  other  before  the  sun  sets." 

Waverley,  blushing  deeply,  but  with  great  earnestness, 
pressed  the  same  request.  "  I  thank  ye  baith,  my  good  lads," 
said  the  Baron,  "  but  I  will  not  infringe  upon  your  peculium. 
Bailie  Macwheeble  has  provided  the  sum  which  is  necessary." 

Here  the  Bailie  shifted,  and  fidgetted  about  in  his  seat, 
and  appeared  extremely  uneasy.  At  length,  after  several  pre- 
liminary hems,  and  much  tautological  expression  of  his  devo- 
tion to  his  honor's  service,  by  night  or  day,  living  or  dead,  he 
began  to  insinuate,  *'that  the  Banks  had  removed  a'  their 
ready  cash  into  the  Castle  ; — ^that,  nae  doubt,  Sandie  Goldie, 
the  silversmith,  would  do  mickle  for  his  honor ;  but  there  was 
little  time  to  get  the  wadset  made  out ;  and,  doubtless,  if  his 
honor  Glennaquoich,  or  Mr.  Wauverley,  could  accommodate" — 

"  Let  me  hear  of  no  such  nonsense,  sir,"  said  the  Baron, 
in  a  tone  which  rendered  Macwheeble  mute,  "  but  proceed  as 
we  accorded  before  dinner,  if  it  be  your  wish  to  remain  in  my 
service." 
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To  this  peremptory  order,  the  Bailie,  though  he  felt  as  if 
condemned  to  suffer  a  transfusion  of  blood  from  his  own  veins 
into  those  of  the  Baron,  did  not  presume  to  make  any  reply. 
After  fidgetting  a  little  while  longer,  however,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Glennaquoich,  and  told  him,  if  his  honor  had  mair 
ready  siller  than  was  sufficient  for  his  occasions  in  the  field,  he 
could  put  it  out  at  use  for  his  honor  in  safe  hands,  and  at 
great  profit,  at  this  time.  At  this  proposal,  Fergus  laughed 
heartily,  and  answered,  when  he  had  recovered  his  breath, — 
"  Many  thanks,  Bailie ;  but  you  must  know  it  is  a  general 
custom  among  ys  soldiers  to  make  our  landlady  our  banker. — 
Here,  Mrs.  Flockhart,"  said  he,  taking  four  or  five  broad 
pieces  out  of  a  well-filled  purse,  and  tossing  the  purse  itself, 
with  its  remaining  contents,  into  her  apron,  "  these  will  serve 
my  occasions  ;  do  you  take  the  rest :  be  my  banker  if  I  live, 
and  my  executor  if  I  die  ;  but  take  care  to  give  something  to 
the  Highland  cailliachs  ^  that  shall  cry  the  coronach  loudest 
for  the  last  Vich  Ian  Vohr." 

"  It  is  the  testamentum  militare^*^  quoth  the  Baron,  "  whilk, 
amang  the  Romans,  was  privilegiate  to  be  nuncupative."  But 
the  soft  heart  of  Mrs.  Flockhart  was  melted  within  her  at  the 
Chieftain's  speech ;  she  set  up  a  lamentable  blubbering,  and 
positively  refused  to  touch  the  bequest,  which  Fergus  was 
therefore  obliged  to  resume.  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  Chief, 
"  if  I  fall,  it  will  go  to  the  grenadier  that  knocks  my  brains  out, 
and  I  shall  take  care  he  works  hard  for  it." 

Bailie  Macwheeble  was  again  tempted  to  put  in  his  oar, 
for  where  cash  was  concerned  he  did  not  willingly  remain 
silent.  "  Perhaps  he  had  better  carry  the  gowd  to  Miss  Mac- 
Ivor,  in  case  of  mortality,  or  accidents  of  war.  It  might  tak 
the  form  of  a  mortis  causa  donation  in  the  young  ledie's  favor, 
and  wad  cost  but  the  scrape  of  a  pen  to  mak  it  out." 

"  The  young  lady,"  said  Fergus,  "  should  such  an  event 
happen,  will  have  other  matters  to  think  of  than  these  wretched 
louis  d'ors." 

"  True — ^undeniable — ^there's  nae  doubt  o*  that ;  but  your 
honor  kens  that  a  full  sorrow  " 

"  Is  endurable  by  most  folks  more  easily  than  a  hungry  one  ? 
— ^True,  Bailie,  very  true ;  and  I  believe  there  may  even  be 
some  who  would  be  consoled  by  such  a  reflection  for  the  loss 
of  the  whole  existing  generation ;  but  there  is  a  sorrow  which 

knows  neither  hunger  nor  thirst ;   and  poor  Flora  " He 

paused,  and  the  whole  company  sympathized  in  his  emotion. 

The  Baron's  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  unprotected 
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itate  o(  his  daughter,  and  the  big  tear  came  to  the  veteran's 
eye.  "  If  I  fall,  Macwheeble,  you  have  all  my  papers,  and 
know  all  my  affairs ;  be  just  to  Rose.-' 

The  Bailie  was  a  man  of  earthly  mould  after  all,  a  good 
deal  of  dirt  and  dross  about  him  undoubtedly,  but  some  kindly 
and  just  feelings  he  had,  especially  where  the  Baron  or  his 
young  mistress  were  concerned.  He  set  up  a  lamentable  howl. 
"  If  that  doleful  day  should  come,  while  Duncan  Macwheeble 
had  a  boddle,  it  should  be  Miss  Rose's.  He  wald  scroll  for  a 
plack  the  sheet  or  she  ken'd  what  it  was  to  want ;  if  indeed  a' 
the  bonnie  baron  ie  o'  Bradwardine  and  Tully-Veolan,  with  the 
fortalice  and  manor-place  thereof  (he  kept  sobbing  and  whining 
at  every  pause)  tofts,  crofts,  mosses,  muirs — outfield,  infield,— 
buildings— orchards— dove-cots — with  the  right  of  net  and 
coble  in  the  water  and  loch  of  Veolan — tiends,  parsonage  and 
vicarage — annexis,  connexis — rights  of  pasturage — fuel,  feal, 
and  divot — ^parts,  pendicles,  and  pertinents  whatsoever — (here 
he  had  recourse  to  the  end  of  his  long  cravat  to  wipe  his  eyes, 
which  overflowed,  in  spite  of  him,  at  the  ideas  which  this  tech- 
nical jargon  conjured  up) — all  as  more  fully  described  in  the 
proper  evidents  and  titles  thereof — and  lying  within  the  parish 
of  Bradwardine  and  the  shire  of  Perth — if,  as  aforesaid,  they 
must  a'  pass  from  my  master's  child  to  Inch-Grabbit,  wha's  a 
whig  and  a  Hanoverian,  and  be  managed  by  his  doer,  Jamie 
Howie,  wha's  no  fit  to  be  a  birlieman,  let  be  a  bailie  " 

The  beginning  of  this  lamentation  really  had  somethmg 
affecting,  but  the  conclusion  rendered  laughter  irresistible. 
"Nevermind,  Bailie," said  Ensign  Maccombich,  "forthegude 
auld  times  of  rugging  and  riving  (pulling  and  tearing)  are  come 
back  again,  an'  Sneckus  Mac-Snackus,  (meaning,  probably,  an- 
nexis, connexis,)  and  a'  the  rest  of  your  friends,  maun  gie  place 
to  the  largest  claymore." 

"  And  that  claymore  shall  be  ours.  Bailie,"  said  the  Chief- 
tain, who  saw  that  Macwheeble  looked  very  blank  at  this  inti- 
mation. 

"  WeV  ghre  them  the  metal  our  mountain  affords, 

Lillibulero,  bullen  a  la, 
And  in  place  of  broad-pieces,  we'll  pay  with  broodswordi, 

Leio.  lero,  &c. 
"WsStL  dona  and  with  debts  we  will  soon  clear  our  score, 

Lillibulero,  &c. 
For  tht  man  that* s  thus  paid  will  crave  payment  no  mon^ 

Lero,  lero,  &c.«^ 

•*Bttt  come,  Bailie,  be  not  cast  down  ;  drink  yourwint  with 
mjojfoiis  heart;  the  Baron  shall  return  safe  and  victorious  to 

It 
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TuUy-Veolan,  and  unite  Killancureit's  lairdship  with  his  own, 
since  the  cowardly  half-bred  swine  will  not  turn  out  for  the 
Prince  like  a  gentleman." 

"  To  be  sure,  they  lie  maist  ewest,"  •*  said  the  Bailie,  wip- 
ing his  eyes,  "  and  should  naturally  fa*  under  the  same  factory." 

"  And  I,"  proceeded  the  Chieftain,  "  shall  take  care  of  my« 
self  too  j  for  you  must  know,  I  have  to  complete  a  good  work 
here,  by  bringing  Mrs.  Flockhart  into  the  bosom  of  3ie  Catho^ 
lie  Church,  or  at  least  half  way,  and  that  is  to  your  episcopal 
meeting-house.  O  Baron  I  if  you  heard  her  fine  counter-tenol 
admonishing  Kate  and  Matty  in  the  morning,  you,  who  under- 
stand music,  would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  hearing  her  shriek 
in  the  psalmody  of  Haddo's  Hole." 

"  Lord  forgie  you,  Colonel,  how  ye  rin  on !  but  I  hope  youi 
honors  will  tak  tea  before  ye  gang  to  the  palace,  and  I  maun 
gang  and  mak  it  for  you." 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Flockhart  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  own 
conversation,  which,  as  might  be  supposed,  turned  chiefly  upon 
the  approaching  events  of  the  campaign. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-THIRD. 

THE  BALL. 

Ensign  Maccombich  having  gone  to  the  Highland  camp 
upon  duty,  and  Bailie  Macwheeble  having  retired  to  digest  his 
dinner,  and  Evan  Dhu's  intimation  of  martial  law,  in  some 
blind  change-house,  Waverley,  with  the  Baron  and  the  Chief- 
tain, proceeded  to  Holyrood  House.  The  two  last  were  in  full 
tide  of  spirits,  and  the  Baron  rallied  in  his  way  our  hero  upon 
the  handsome  figure  which  his  new  dress  displayed  to  advan- 
tage. "  If  you  have  any  design  upon  the  heart  of  a  bonny 
Scotch  lassie,  I  would  premonish  you,  when  you  address  hei| 
to  remember  and  quote  the  words  of  Virgilius : — 

^  Nunc  insanos  amor  dori  me  Martis  in  armis, 
Tela  inter  media  atque  adversos  detinet  hostet ; " 

Whilk  verses  Robertson  of  Struan,  Chief  of  the  Clan  Donno- 
chy  (unless  the  claims  of  Lude  ought  to  be  preferred /rwi# 
4m9^  has  thus  elegantly  rendered : 


**  For  cmel  lore  hat  gartan'd  low  my  leg, 
And  dad  my  hurditf  in  a  pbilabeg.*' 
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Altbough,  bdeed,  ye  wear  the  trews,  a  garment  whilk  I  approve 
maist  of  the  twa,  as  mair  ancient  and  seemly." 
"  Or  rather."  said  Fergus,  hear  my  song : 

*  She  wadna  hae  a  LoiHand  laird, 

Nor  be  an  English  lady ; 
But  she's  away  with  Duncan  Graeme, 

And  he's  rowed  her  in  his  plaidy.' " 

By  this  time  they  reached  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and  were 
announoul  respectively  as  they  entered  the  apartments. 

It  is  but  too  well-known  how  many  gentlemen  of  rank,  edu- 
cation,  and  fortune,  took  a  concern  in  the  ill-fated  and  desperate 
undertaking  of  1745.  The  ladies  also  of  Scotland  very  gener- 
ally espoused  the  cause  of  the  gallant  and  handsome  young 
Prince,  who  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  countrymen, 
rather  like  a  hero  of  romance  than  a  calculating  politician.  It 
is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  that  Edward,  who  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  solemn  seclusion  of  Waverley- 
Honour,  should  have  been  dazzled  at  the  liveliness  and  ele- 
gance of  the  scene  now  exhibited  in  the  long-deserted  halls  of 
the  Scottish  palace.  The  accompaniments,  indeed,  fell  short 
of  splendor,  being  such  as  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  the  time 
admitted  ;  still,  however,  the  general  effect  was  striking,  and, 
the  rank  of  the  company  considered,  might  well  be  called 
brilliant. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  lover's  eye  discovered  the  object 
of  bis  attachment  Flora  Mac-Ivor  was  in  the  act  of  returning 
to  her  seat,  near  the  top  of  the  room,  with  Rose  Bradwardine 
by  her  side.  Among  much  elegance  and  beauty,  they  had  at- 
tracted a  great  degree  of  the  public  attention,  being  certainly 
two  of  the  handsomest  women  present.  The  Prince  took  much 
notice  of  both,  particularly  of  Flora,  with  whom  he  danced,  a 
preference  which  she  probably  owed  to  her  foreign  education, 
and  command  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 

When  the  bustle  attending  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  per- 
mitted, Edward,  almost  intuitively,  followed  Fergus  to  the  place 
where  Miss  Mac-Ivor  was  seated.  The  sensation  of  hope,  with 
which  he  had  nursed  his  affection  in  absence  of  the  beloved 
object,  seemed  to  vanish  in  her  presence,  and,  like  one  striving 
to  recover  the  particulars  of  a  forgotten  dream,  he  would  have 
given  the  world  at  that  moment  to  have  recollected  the  grounds 
on  which  he  had  founded  expectations  which  now  seemed  so 
delusive.  He  accompanied  Fergus  with  downcast  eyes,  tin- 
gling ears,  and  the  feelings  of  the  cnminal,  who,  while  the  melan- 
choly oart  moves  slowly  through  the  crowds  that  have  assembled 
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to  behold  his  execution,  receives  no  clear  sensation  either  from 
the  noise  which  fills  his  ears,  or  the  tumult  on  which  he  casts 
his  wandering  look. 

Flora  seemed  a  little — a  very  little — affected  and  discom- 
posed at  his  approach.  "  I  bring  you  an  adopted  son  of  Ivor,*' 
said  Fergus. 

"  And  I  receive  him  as  a  second  brother,"  replied  Flora. 

There  was  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  word,  which  would  have 
escaped  every  ear  but  one  that  was  feverish  with  apprehension. 
It  was  however  distinctly  marked,  and,  combined  with  her  whole 
tone  and  manner,  plainly  intimated,  "  I  will  never  think  of  Mr. 
Waverley  as  a  more  intimate  connection."  Edward  stopped, 
bowed,  and  looked  at  Fergus,  who  bit  his  lip,  a  movement  of 
anger,  which  proved  that  he  also  had  put  a  sinister  interpreta- 
tion on  the  reception  which  his  sister  had  given  his  friend. 
"  This,  then,  is  an  end  of  my  day-dream  ! "  Such  was  Waver- 
ley's  first  thought,  and  it  was  so  exquisitely  painful  as  to  banish 
from  his  cheek  every  drop  of  blood. 

"Good  God!"  said  Rose  Bradwardine,  "he  has  not  yet 
recovered  I " 

These  words,  which  she  uttered  with  great  emotion,  were 
overheard  by  the  Chevalier  himself,  who  stepped  hastily  for- 
ward, and,  taking  Waverley  by  the  hand,  inquired  kindly  after 
his  health,  and  added,  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  him.  By 
a  strong  and  sudden  effort,  which  the  circumstances  rendered 
indispensible,  Waverley  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  follow 
the  Chevalier  in  silence  to  a  recess  in  the  apartment. 

Here  the  Prince  detained  him  some  time,  asking  various 
questions  about  the  great  tory  and  Catholic  families  of  England, 
their  connections,  their  influence,  and  the  state  of  their  affections 
towards  the  house  of  Stuart.  To  these  queries  Edward  could 
not  at  any  time  have  given  more  than  general  answers,  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that,  in  the  present  state  of  his  feelings,  his 
responses  were  indistinct  even  to  confusion.  The  Chevalier 
smiled  once  or  twice  at  the  incongruity  of  his  replies,  but  con- 
tinued the  same  style  of  conversation,  although  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  occupy  the  principal  share  of  it,  until  he  perceived 
that  Waverley  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  long  audience  was  partly  meant  to  further  the 
idea  which  the  Prince  desired  should  be  entertained  among  his 
followers,  that  Waverley  was  a  character  of  political  influence. 
But  it  appeared,  from  his  concluding  expressions,  that  he  had  a 
different  and  good-natured  motive,  personal  to  our  hero,  foi 
prolonging  the  conference.    "  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation,* 
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he  said,  "  of  boasting  of  my  own  discretion  as  a  lady's  confidant 
You  see,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  I  know  all,  and  I  assure  you  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  affair.  But,  my  good  young  fnend,  you 
must  put  a  more  severe  restraint  upon  your  feelings.  There 
are  many  here  whose  eyes  can  see  as  clearly  as  mine,  but  the 
prudence  of -whose  tongues  may  not  be  equally  trusted." 

So  saying,  he  turned  easily  away,  and  joined  a  circle  of 
officers  at  a  few  paces  distance,  leaving  Waverley  to  meditate 
upon  his  parting  expression,  which,  though  not  intelligible  to 
liim  in  its  whole  purport,  was  sufficiently  so  in  the  caution  which 
the  last  word  recommended.  Making  therefore  an  effort  to 
show  himself  worthy  of  the  interest  which  his  new  master  had 
expressed,  by  instant  obedience  to  his  recommendation,  he 
walked  up  to  the  spot  where  Flora  and  Miss  Bradwardine  were 
still  seated,  and  having  made  his  compliments  to  the  latter,  he 
succeeded,  even  beyond  his  own  expectation,  in  entering  into 
conversation  upon  general  topics. 

If,  my  dear  reader,  thou  hast  ever  happened  to  take  post- 
horses  at  ,  or  at ,  (one  at  least  of  which  blanks,  or 

more,  probably  both,  you  will  be  able  to  fill  up  from  an  inn  near 
your  own  residence,)  you  must  have  observed,  and  doubtless 
with  sympathetic  pain,  the  reluctant  agony  with  which  the  poor 
jades  at  first  apply  their  galled  necks  to  the  collars  of  the  har- 
ness. But  when  the  irresistible  arguments  of  the  post-boy  have 
prevailed  upon  them  to  proceed  a  mile  or  two,  they  will  become 
callous  to  the  first  sensation  ;  and  being  warm  in  the  harness^ 
as  the  said  post-boy  may  term  it,  proceed  as  if  their  withers  were 
altogether  unrung.  This  simile  so  much  corresponds  with  the 
state  of  Waverley's  feelings  in  the  course  of  this  memorable 
evening,  that  I  prefer  it,  (especially  as  being,  I  trust,  wholly 
original)  to  any  more  splendid  illustration,  with  which  B)rshe's 
Art  of  Poetry  might  supply  me. 

Exertion,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward  ;  and  our  hero  had, 
moreover,  other  stimulating  motives  for  persevering  in  a  display 
of  affected  composure  and  indifference  to  Flora's  obvious  un- 
kindness.  Pride,  which  supplies  its  caustic  as  a  useful,  thoug:h 
severe  remedy  for  the  wounds  of  affection,  came  rapidly  to  his 
aid.  Distinguished  by  the  favor  of  a  Prince,  destined,  he  had 
room  to  hope,  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolution  which 
awaited  a  mighty  kingdom ;  excelling  probably  in  mental  acquire- 
ments, and  equalling  at  least,  in  personal  accomplishments, 
most  of  the  noble  and  distinguished  persoBs  with  whom  he  was 
now  ranked ;  young,  wealthy  and  high-bom,— could  he,  or  oug^t 
he,  to  dfoop  beneath  the  frown  of  a  capricious  beauty  ? 
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O  nymphj  unrelenting  and  cold  as  thou  art. 
My  bosom  is  proud  as  thine  own.^ 

With  the  feeling  expressed  in  these  beautiful  lines  (which  ho1^ 
ever  were  not  then  written)  *  Waverley  determined  upon  con- 
vincing Flora  that  he  was  not  to  be  depressed  by  a  rejection, 
in  which  his  vanity  whispered  that  perhaps  she  jdid  her  own 
prospects  as  much  injustice  as  his.  And,  to  aid  this  change  of 
feeling,  there  lurked  the  secret  and  unacknowledged  hope,  that 
she  might  learn  to  prize  his  affection  more  highly,  when  she  did 
not  conceive  it  to  be  altogether  within  her  own  choice  to  attract 
or  repulse  it.  There  was  a  mystic  tone  of  encouragement,  also, 
in  the  Chevalier's  words,  though  he  feared  they  only  referred  to 
the  wishes  of  Fergus  in  favor  of  a  union  between  him  and  his 
sister.  But  the  whole  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  inci- 
dent, combined  at  once  to  awaken  his  imagination,  and  to  call 
upon  him  for  a  manly  and  a  decisive  tone  of  conduct,  leaving  to 
fate  to  dispose  of  the  issue.  Should  he  appear  to  be  the  only 
sad  and  disheartened  on  the  eve  of  battle,  how  greedily  would 
the  tale  be  commented  upon  by  the  slander  which  had  been 
already  but  too  busy  with  his  fame }  Never,  never,  he  inter- 
nally resolved,  shall  my  unprovoked  enemies  possess  such  an 
advantage  over  my  reputation. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  mixed  sensations,  and  cheered 
mt  times  by  a  smile  of  intelligence  and  approbation  from  the 
Prince  as  he  passed  the  group,  Waverley  exerted  his  powers  of 
fancy,  animation,  and  eloquence,  and  attracted  the  general  ad- 
miration of  the  company.  The  conversation  gradually  assumed 
the  tone  best  qualifled  for  the  display  of  his  talents  and  acqui- 
sitions. The  gayety  of  the  evening  was  exalted  in  character, 
rather  than  checked,  by  the  approaching  dangers  of  the  morrow. 
All  nerves  were  strung  for  the  future,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
present.  This  mood  of  mind  is  highly  favorable  for  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  imagination,  for  poetry,  and  for  that  eloquence 
which  is  allied  to  poetry.  Waverley,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  possessed  at  times  a  wonderful  flow  of  rhetoric ;  and, 
on  the  present  occasion,  he  touched  more  than  once  the  higher 
notes  of  feeling,  and  then  again  ran  off  in  a  wild  voluntary  of 
fanciful  mirth.  He  was  supported  and  excited  by  kindred  spir- 
its, who  felt  the  same  impulse  of  mood  and  time ;  and  even  those 
of  more  cold  and  calculating  habits  were  hurried  along  by  the 
torrent.  Many  ladies  declined  the  dance,  which  still  went  for- 
ward, and,  under  various  pretences,  joined  the  party  to  which 
the  "handsome  young  Englishman  "  seemed  to  have  attached 
himselL    He  was  presented  to  several  of  the  first  rank,  and 
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hb  manners,  which  for  the  present  were  altogether  free  from 
the  bashful  restraint  by  which,  in  a  moment  of  less  excitation, 
they  were  usually  clouded,  gave  universal  delight. 

Flora  Mac-Ivor  appeared  to  be  the  only  female  present  who 
regarded  him  with  a  degree  of  coldness  and  reserve ;  yet  even 
she  could  not  suppress  a  sort  of  wonder  at  talents,  which,  in 
the  coursCfOf  their  acquaintance,  she  had  never  seen  displayed 
with  equal  brilliancy  and  impressive  effect  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  might  not  feel  a  momentary  regret  at  having  taken 
so  decisive  a  resolution  upon  the  addresses  of  a  lover,  who 
seemed  fitted  so  well  to  fill  a  high  place  in  the  highest  stations 
of  society.  Certainly  she  had  hitherto  accounted  among  the 
incurable  deficiencies  of  Edward's  disposition,  the  mauvaiu 
h4mte^  which,  as  she  had  been  educated  in  the  first  foreign  cir- 
cles, and  was  little  acquainted  with  the  shyness  of  English 
manners,  was,  in  her  opinion,  too  nearly  related  to  timidity  and 
imbecility  of  disposition.  But  if  a  passing  wish  occurred  that  Wa- 
verley  could  have  rendered  himself  unUormly  tiius  amiable  and 
attractive,  its  influence  was  momentary;  for  circumstances 
had  arisen  since  they  met,  which  rendered  in  her  eyes,  the 
resolution  she  had  formed  respecting  him,  final  and  irrevocable. 

With  opposite  feelings.  Rose  Bradwardine  bent  her  whole 
soul  to  Ibten.  She  felt  a  secret  triumph  at  the  public  tribute 
paid  to  one,  whose  merit  she  had  learned  to  prize  too  early  and 
too  fondly.  Without  a  thought  of  jealousy,  without  a  feeling  of 
fear,  pain,  or  doubt,  and  undisturbed  by  a  single  selfish  consid- 
eration, she  resigned  herself  to  the  pleasure  of  observing  the 
general  murmur  of  applause.  When  Waverley  spoke,  her  ear 
was  exclusively  filled  with  his  voice ;  when  others  answered, 
her  eye  took  its  turn  of  observation,  and  seemed  to  watch  his 
reply.  Perhaps  the  delight  which  she  experienced  in  the  course 
of  that  evening,  though  transient,  and  followed  by  much  sorrow, 
was  in  its  nature  the  most  pure  and  dbinterested  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable  of  enjoying. 

"  Baron,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  I  would  not  trust  my  mis- 
tress in  the  company  of  your  young  friend.  He  is  really,  tnough 
perhaps  somewhat  romantic,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  young 
men  whom  I  have  ever  seen.'* 

**  And  by  my  honor,  sir,"  replied  the  Baron,  "  the  lad  can 
sometimes  be  as  dowff  as  a  sexagenery  like  myself.  If  your 
Royal  Highness  had  seen  him  dreaming  and  dozing  about  the 
banks  of  Tully-^Veolan  like  a  hypochondriac  person,  or,  as 
Burton's  Anatomia  hath  it,  a  phrenesiac  or  lethargic  patient^ 
you  would  wonder  where  he  hath  sae  suddenly  acquired  all  this 
fine  sprack  festivity  and  jocularity." 
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"  Truly,"  said  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  "  I  think  it  can  only  be 
the  inspiration  of  the  tartans  ;  for,  though  Waverley  be  always 
a  young  fellow  of  sense  and  honor,  I  have  hitherto  often  found 
him  a  very  absent  and  inattentive  companion." 

"  We  are  the  more  obliged  to  him,"  said  the  Prince,  "  for 
having  reserved  for  this  evening  qualities  which  even  such  in- 
timate friends  had  not  discovered. — But  come,  gentlemen,  the 
night  advances,  and  the  business  of  to-morrow  must  be  early 
thought  upon.  Each  take  charge  of  his  fair  partner,  and  honor 
a  small  refreshment  with  your  company." 

He  led  the  way  to  another  suite  of  apartments,  and  assumed 
the  seat  and  canopy  at  the  head  of  a  long  range  of  tables,  with 
an  air  of  dignity  mmgled  with  courtesy,  which  well  became  his 
high  birth  and  lofty  pretensions.  An  hour  had  hardly  flown 
away  when  the  musicians  played  the  signal  for  parting,  so  well 
known  in  Scotland.""^ 

"Good  night  then,"  said  the  Chevalier,  rising;  "Good 
night,  and  joy  be  with  you  ! — Good-night,  fair  ladies,  who  have 
so'  highly  honored  a  proscribed  and  banished  Prince. — Good- 
night, my  brave  friends  ;  may  the  happiness  we  have  this  even- 
ing experienced  be  an  omen  of  our  return  to  these  our  paternal 
halls,  speedily  and  in  triumph,  and  of  many  and  many  future 
meetings  of  mirth  and  pleasure  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  ! " 

When  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  afterwards  mentioned  this 
adieu  of  the  Chevalier,  he  never  failed  to  repeat  in  a  melan- 
choly tone, 

**  Audiit,  ct  voti  Phoebus  succedere  partem 
Mente  dedit ;  partem  volucres  dispersit  in  auras ; 

"  which,"  as  he  added,  "  is  weel  rendered  into  Englbh  metre 
by  my  friend  Bangour : 

As  half  the  prayer  wi'  Phcebus  grace  did  find, 
The  t'otheAalf  he  whistled  down  the  wind.*' 


CHAPTER  FORTY-FOURTH. 

THE  MARCH. 

The  conflicting  passions  and  exhausted  feelings  of  Waverley 
had  resigned  him  to  late  but  sound  repose.  He  was  dreaming 
of  Glennaquoich,  and  had  transferred  to  the  halls  of  Ian  nan 
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Chaistel  the  festal  train  which  so  lately  graced  those  of  Holy- 
rood.  The  pibroch  too  was  distinctly  heard  ;  and  this  at  least 
was  no  delusion,  for  the  "  proud  step  of  the  chief  piper  "  of  the 
"chlain  Mac-Ivor"  was  perambulating  the  court  before  the 
door  of  his  Chieftain's  quarters,  and,  as  Mrs.  Flock  hart,  appar- 
ently no  friend  to  his  minstrelsy,  was  pleased  to  observe, 
"  garring  the  very  stane-and-lime  wa's  dingle  wi'  his  screech- 
ing." Of  course  it  soon  became  too  powerful  for  Waverley's 
dream,  with  which  it  had  at  first  rather  harmonized. 

The  sound  of  Callum's  brogues  in  his  apartment  (for  Mac- 
Ivor  had  again  assigned  Waverley  to  his  care)  was  the  next 
note  of  parting.  "Winna  yere  honor  bang  up?  Vich  Ian 
Vohr  and  ta  Prince  are  awa^  to  the  lang  green  glen  ahint  the 
clachran,  tat  they  ca'  the  King's  Park,'^  and  mony  ane's  on  his 
ain  shanks  the  day  that  will  be  carried  on  ither  folks  ere  night." 

Waverley  sprung  up,  and,  with  Callum's  assistance  and  in- 
structions, adjusted  his  tartans  in  proper  costume.  Galium  told 
him  also,  "  tat  his  leather  dorlach  wi'  the  lock  on  her  was  come 
frae  Doune,  and  she  was  awa'  again  in  the  wain  wi'  Vich  Ian 
Vohr's  walise." 

By  this  periphasis  Waverley  readily  apprehended  his  port- 
manteau was  intended.  He  thought  upon  the  mysterious 
packet  of  the  maid  of  the  cavern,  which  seemed  always  to  es- 
cape him  when  within  his  very  grasp.  But  this  was  no  time  for 
indulgence  of  curiosity  ;  and  having  declined  Mrs.  Flockhart'f 
compliment  of  a  mornings  i>.,  a  matutinal  dram,  being  probably 
the  only  man  in  the  Chevalier's  army  by  whom  such  a  courtesy 
would  have  been  rejected,  he  made  his  adieus,  and  departed 
with  Callum. 

"  Callum,"  said  he,  as  they  proceeded  down  a  dirty  close 
to  gain  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Canongate,  "  what  shall  1 
do  for  a  horse  > " 

"  Ta  de'il  ane  ye  maun  think  o',"  said  Callum.  "  Vich  Ian 
Vohr*s  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  o'  his  kin,  (not  to  say  ta 
Prince,  wha  does  the  like,)  wi'  his  target  on  his  shoulder,  and 
ye  maun  e'en  be  neighbor-like.' 

"  And  so  I  will,  Callum, — ^give  me  my  target ; — so,  there  wt 
are  fixed.     How  does  it  look  ?  " 

"  Like  the  bra'  Highlander  tat's  painted  on  the  board  afore 
the  mickle  change-house  they  ca'  Luckie  Middlemass's,"  an 
swered  Callum  ;  meaning,  I  must  observe,  a  high  compliment, 
for,  in  his  opinion,  Luckie  Middlemass's  sign  was  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  art.  Waverley,  however,  not  feeling  the  full  force 
o€  this  polite  simile,  asked  him  no  farther  questions. 
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Upon  extricating  themselves  from  the  mean  and  dirtj 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  emerging  into  the  opeo  air, 
Waverley  felt  a  renewal  both  of  health  and  spirits,  and  turned 
his  recollection  with  firmness  upon  the  events  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  with  hope  and  resolution  towards  those  of  the 
approaching  day. 

When  he  had  surmounted  a  small  craggy  eminence,  called 
St.  Leonard's  Hill,  the  King's  Park,  or  the  hollow  between 
the  mountain  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  rising  grounds  on  which 
the  southern  part  of  Edinburgh  is  now  built,  lay  beneath  him, 
and  displayed  a  singular  and  animating  prospect.  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  army  of  the  Highlanders,  now  in  the  act  of  pre- 
paring  for  their  march.  Waverley  had  already  seen  something 
of  the  kind  at  the  hunting-match  which  he  attended  with  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor,  but  this  was  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  magnitude, 
and  incomparably  deeper  interest.  The  rocks,  which  formed 
the  background  of  the  scene,  and  the  very  sky  itself,  rang  with 
the  clang  of  the  bagpipers,  summoning  forth,  each  with  his  ap- 
propriate pibroch,  his  chieftain  and  clan.  The  mountaineers, 
rousing  themselves  from  th^  couch  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  widi  the  hum  and  bustle  of  a  confused  and  irregular 
multitude,  like  bees  alarmed  and  arming  in  their  hives,  seemed 
to  possess  all  the  pliability  of  movement  fitted  to  execute  mili- 
tary manoeuvres.  Their  motions  appeared  spontaneous  and 
confused,  but  the  result  was  order  and  regularity ;  so  that  a 
general  must  have  praised  the  conclusion,  though  a  martinet 
might  have  ridiculed  the  method  bv  which  it  was  attained. 

The  sort  of  complicated  medley  created  by  the  hasty  ar- 
rangements of  the  various  clans  under  their  respective  banners, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  order  of  march,  was  in  itself 
a  gay  and  lively  spectacle.  They  had  no  tents  to  strike,  hav- 
ing generally,  and  by  choice,  slept  upon  the  open  field,  althou^ 
the  autumn  was  now  waning,  and  the  nights  b^an  to  be  frosty. 
Forfa  little  space,  while  they  were  getting  into  order,  there  was 
exhibited  a  changine^,  fluctuating,  and  confused  appearance  of 
waving  tartans  and  floating  plumes,  and  of  banners  displaying 
the  proud  gathering  word  of  Clanronald,  Ganion  Coheriga — 
(gainsay  who  dares)  Loch-Sloy^  the  watchword  of  the  Mac- 
Farlanes ;  Forth  fortune^  and  fill  the  fetters,  the  motto  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine ;  Bydand,  that  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon ; 
and  the  appropriate  signal  words  and  emblems  of  many  other 
chieftains  and  clans. 

At  length  the  mixed  and  wavering  multitude  arranged  them- 
selves into  a  narrow  and  dusky  column  of  great  length,  stretch- 
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fng  throagfa  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley.  In  the  front  of 
the  column  the  standard  of  the  Chevalier  was  displayed,  bear- 
ing a  red  cross  upon  a  white  ground,  with  the  motto  Tandem 
Triumphans.  The  few  cavalry,  being  chiefly  Lowland  gentry, 
with  their  domestic  servants  and  retainers,  formed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  army,  and  their  standards,  of  which  they  had 
rather  too  many  in  respect  of  their  numbers,  were  seen  waving 
upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon.  Many  horsemen  of 
this  body,  among  whom  Waverley  accidentally  remarked  Bal* 
mawhapple,  and  his  lieutenant,  Jinker  (which  last,  however, 
had  been  reduced,  with  several  others,  bv  the  advice  of  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine,  to  the  situation  of  what  he  called  re- 
formed officers,  or  reformadoes),  added  to  the  liveliness,  though 
by  no  means  to  the  regularity,  of  the  scene,  by  galloping  their 
.  ^'ses  as  fast  forward  as  the  press  would  permit,  to  join  their 
prope.  station  in  the  van.  The  fascinations  of  the  Circes  of 
die  High  o.  '^et,  and  the  potations  of  strength  with  which  they 
had  b^n  drencned  over  night,  had  probably  detained  these 
heroes  within  the  walls  of  Edinburgh  somewhat  later  than  was 
consistent  with  their  morning  duty.  Of  such  loiterers,  the 
prudent  took  the  longer  and  circuitous,  but  more  open  route, 
to  attain  their  place  in  the  march,  by  keeping  at  some  distance 
from  the  infantry  and  making  their  way  through  the  inclosures 
to  the  right,  at  the  expense  of  leaping  over  or  pulling  down 
the  dry-stone  fences.  The  irregular  appearance  and  vanishing 
of  these  small  parties  of  horsemen,  as  well  as  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  those  who  endeavored,  though  generally  without 
effect,  to  press  to  the  front  through  the  crowd  of  Highlanders, 
maugre  their  curses,  oaths,  and  opposition,  added  to  the  pic- 
turesque wildness  what  it  took  from  the  military  r^;ularity  of 
the  scene. 

While  Waverley  gazed  upon  this  remarkable  spectacle, 
rendered  yet  more  impressive  by  the  occasional  disdiarge  of 
cannon-shot  from  the  Castle  at  the  Highland  guards  as  thev 
were  withdrawn  from  its  vicinity  to  join  their  main  body,  Cal- 
lum,  with  his  usual  freedom  of  interference,  reminded  him  that 
Vich  Ian  Vohrs  folk  were  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  column  of 
march,  which  was  still  distant,  and  that  "  they  would  gang  very 
fast  sdfter  the  cannon  flred."  Thus  admonished,  Waverley 
walked  briskly  forward,  yet  often  casting  a  glance  upon  the 
darksome  clouds  of  warriors  who  were  collected  before  and 
beneath  him.  A  nearer  view,  indeed,  rather  diminished  the 
eflEect  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  more  distant  appearance 
of  the  army.    The  leading  men  of  each  clan  were  wdl  armed 
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with  broadsword,  target,  and  fusee,  to  which  all  added  the 
dirk,  and  most  the  steel  pistol.  But  these  consisted  of  gentle- 
men, that  is,  relations  of  the  chief,  however  distant,  and  who 
had  an  immediate  title  to  his  countenance  and  protection 
Finer  and  hardier  men  could  not  have  been  selected  out  »i 
any  army  in  Christendom ;  while  the  free  and  independem 
habits  which  each  possessed,  and  which  each  was  yet  so  well 
taught  to  subject  to  the  command  of  his  chief,  and  the  peculiat 
mode  of  discipline  adopted  in  Highland  warfare,  rendered 
them  equally  formidable  by  their  individual  courage  and  high 
Spirit,  and  from  their  rational  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
acting  in  unison,  and  of  giving  their  national  mode  of  attack 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  success. 

But,  in  a  lower  rank  to  these,  there  were  found  individuals 
of  an  inferior  description,  the  common  peasantry  of  the  High« 
land  country,  who,  although  they  did  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  so  called,  and  claimed  often,  with  apparent  truth,  to  be 
tA  more  ancient  descent  than  the  masters  whom  they  served, 
Bore  nevertheless,  the  livery  of  extreme  penury,  being  indif- 
ferently accoutred,  and  worse  armed,  half-naked,  stinted  in 
growth,  and  miserable  in  aspect.  Each  important  clan  had 
some  of  those  Helots  attached  to  them ; — thus,  the  Mac-Couls, 
though  tracing  their  descent  from  Comhal,  the  father  of  Finn 
or  Fingal,  were  a  sort  of  Gibeonites,  or  hereditary  servants  to 
the  Stuarts  of  Appine ;  the  Macbeths,  descended  from  the  un- 
happy monarch  of  that  name,  were  subjects  to  the  Morays,  and 
clan  Donnochy,  or  Robertsons  of  Athole ;  and  many  other 
examples  might  be  given,  were  it  not  for  the  risk  of  hurting 
any  pride  of  clanship  which  may  yet  be  left,  and  thereby  draw- 
ing a  Highland  tempest  into  the  shop  of  my  publisher.  Now 
these  same  Helots,  though  forced  into  the  field  by  the  arbitrary 
authority  of  the  chieftains  under  whom  they  hewed  wood  and 
drew  water,  were,  in  general,  very  sparingly  fed,  ill-dressed, 
and  worse  armed.  The  latter  circumstance  was  indeed  owing 
chiefly  to  the  general  disarming  act,  which  had  been  carried 
into  effect  ostensibly  through  the  whole  Highlands,  although 
most  of  the  chieftains  contrived  to  elude  its  influence  by  retain- 
ing the  weapons  of  their  own  immediate  clansmen,  and  deliver^ 
ing  up  those  of  less  value,  which  they  collected  from  these 
inferior  satellites.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  many  of  these  poor  fellows  were 
brought  to  the  field  in  a  very  wretched  condition.. 

From  this  it  happened,  that,  in  bodies,  the  van  of  which 
wens  admirably  well-armed  in  their  own  fashion,  the  rear  r& 
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sembled  actual  banditti.  Here  was  a  pole-axe,  there  a  sword 
without  a  scabbard ;  here  a  gun  without  a  lock,  there  a  scythe 
set  straight  upon  a  pole  ;  and  some  had  only  their  dirks,  and 
bludgeons  or  stakes  pulled  out  of  hedges.  The  grim,  un- 
oombed,  and  wild  appearance  of  these  men,  most  of  whom 
gazed  with  all  the  admiration  of  ignorance  upon  the  most  ordi- 
nary production  of  domestic  art,  created  surprise  in  the  Low- 
lands^ but  it  also  created  terror.  So  little  was  the  condition 
of  the  Highlands  known  at  that  late  period,  that  the  character 
and  appearance  of  their  population,  while  thus  sallying  forth  as 
military  adventurers,  conveyed  to  the  south-country  Lowlanders 
as  much  surprise  as  if  an  invasion  of  African  negroes,  or  Es- 
quimaux Indians,  had  issued  forth  from  the  northern  mountains 
of  their  own  native  country.  It  cannot  therefore  be  wondered 
if  Waverley,  who  had  hitherto  judged  of  the  Highlanders  gen- 
erally, from  the  samples  which  the  policy  of  Fergus  had  from 
time  to  time  exhibited,  should  have  felt  damped  and  astonished 
at  the  daring  attempt  of  a  body  not  then  exceeding  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  of  whom  not  above  half  the  number,  at  the 
utmost,  were  armed,  to  change  the  fate,  and  alter  the  dynasty, 
of  the  British  kingdoms. 

As  he  moved  along  the  column,  which  still  remained 
stationary,  an  iron  gun,  the  only  piece  of  artillery  possessed  by 
the  army  which  meditated  so  important  a  revolution,  was  fired 
as  the  signal  of  march.  The  Chevalier  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  leave  this  useless  piece  of  ordnance  behind  him  ;  but  to  his 
surprise,  the  Highland  chiefs  interposed  to  solicit  that  it  might 
accompany  their  march,  pleading  the  prejudices  of  their  fol- 
lowers, who,  litde  accustomed  to  artillery,  attached  a  degree  of 
absurd  importance  to  this  field-piece,  and  expected  it  would 
contribute  essentially  to  a  victory  which  they  could  only  owe  to 
their  own  muskets  and  broadswords.  Two  or  three  French 
artillerymen  were  therefore  appointed  to  the  management  of 
this  military  engine,  which  was  drawn  along  by  a  string  of  High- 
land ponies,  and  was,  after  all,  only  used  for  the  purpose  of 
firing  signals.-* 

No  sooner  was  its  voice  heard  upon  the  present  occasion, 
than  the  whole  line  was  in  motion.  A  wild  cry  of  joy  from  the 
advancing  battalions  rent  the  air,  and  was  then  lost  in  the 
shrill  clangor  of  the  bagpipes,  as  the  sound  of  these,  in  their 
turn,  was  partially  drowned  by  the  heavy  tread  of  so  many  men 
(mt  at  once  into  motion.-  The  banners  glittered  and  shook  as 
tfiey  moved  forward,  and  the  horse  hastened  to  occupy  their 
slation  as  the  advanced  guard,  and  to  push  on  reconnoitring 
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parties  to  ascertain  and  report  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  They 
vanished  from  Waverley's  eye  as  they  wheeled  round  the  base 
of  Arthur's  Seat,  under  the  remarkable  ridge  of  basaltic  rocks 
which  fronts  the  little  lake  of  Duddingston. 

The  infantry  followed  in  the  same  direction,  regulating 
their  pace  by  another  body  which  occupied  a  road  more  to  the 
southward.  It  cost  Edward  some  exertion  of  activity  to  attain 
the  place  which  Fergus's  follows  occupied  in  the  line  of  march. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-FIFTH. 

AN  INCIDENT  GIVES  RISE  TO  UNAVAILING  REFLECTIONS. 

When  Waverley  reached  that  part  of  the  column  which  ' 
filled  by  the  clan  of  Mac-Ivor,  they  halted,  formed,  and  received 
him  with  a  triumphant  flourish  upon  the  bagpipes,  and  a  loud 
shout  of  the  men,  most  of  whom  knew  him  personally,  and 
were  delighted  to  see  him  in  the  dress  of  their  country  and  of 
their  sept.  '*  You  shout,"  said  a  Highlander  of  a  neighboring 
clan  to  Evan  Dhu,  ''as  if  the  Chieftain  were  just  come  to  your 
head." 

^^  Mar  e  Bran  is  e  a  bratfiairy  If  it  be  not  Bran,  it  b  Bran's 
brother,"  was  the  proverbial  reply  of  Maccombich.^ 

"  O,  then,  it  is  the  handsome  Sassenach  Duinh^wassel,  that 
is  to  be  married  to  Lady  Flora  ? " 

"  That  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be ;  and  it  is  neither  your 
matter  nor  mine,  Gregor." 

Fergus  advanced  to  embrace  the  volunteer,  and  afford  him 
a  warm  and  hearty  welcome ;  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  the  diminished  numbers  of  his  battalion  (which 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred  men),  by  observing,  he  had  sent 
a  good  many  out  upon  parties. 

The  real  fact,  however,  was,  that  the  defection  of  Donald 
Bean  Lean  had  deprived  him  of  at  least  thirty  hardy  fellows, 
whose  services  he  had  fully  reckoned  upon,  and  that  many  of 
his  occasional  adherents  had  been  recalled  by  their  several 
chiefs  to  the  standards  to  which  they  most  properly  owed  their 
allegiance.  The  rival  chief  of  the  great  northern  branch  also 
of  his  own  clan  had  mustered  his  people,  although  he  had  not 
yet  declared  either  for  the  Government  or  for  the  ChevsttM^ 
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And  by  his  intrigues  had  in  some  degree  diminished  the  force 
with  which  Feigus  took  the  field.  To  make  amends  for  these 
disappointments,  it  was  universally  admitted  that  the  followers 
of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  in  point  of  appearance,  equipment,  arms, 
and  dexterity  in  using  them,  equalled  the  most  choice  troops 
which  followed  the  standard  of  Charles  Edward.  Old  Ballen- 
keiroch  acted  as  his  major;  and  with  the  other  officers  who  had 
known  Waverley  when  at  Glennaquoich,  gave  our  hero  a  cordial 
reception,  as  the  sharer  of  their  future  dangers  and  expected 
honors. 

The  route  pursued  by  the  Highland  army,  after  leaving  the 
village  of  Duddingston,  was  for  some  time  the  common  post- 
road  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Haddington,  until  they  crossed 
the  Esk  at  Musselburgh,  when,  instead  of  keeping  the  low 
grounds  towards  the  sea,  they  turned  more  inland,  and  occupied 
&e  brow  of  the  eminence  called  Carberry  Hill,  a  place  already 
distinguished  in  Scottish  history  as  the  spot  where  the  lovely 
Mary  surrendered  herself  to  her  insurgent  subjects.  This 
direction  was  chosen  because  the  Chevalier  had  received  notice 
that  the  army  of  the  Government,  arriving  by  sea  from  Aber- 
deen, had  landed  at  Dunbar,  and  quartered  the  night  before  to 
the  west  of  Haddington,  with  the  intention  of  falling  down 
towards  the  seaside,  and  approaching  Edinburgh  by  the  lower 
coast-road.  By  keeping  the  height,  which  overhung  that  road 
in  many  places,  it  was  hoped  the  Highlanders  might  find  an 
opportuni^  of  attacking  them  to  advantage.  The  army  there- 
fore  halted  upon  the  ridge  of  Carberry  Hill,  both  to  refresh  the 
soldiers,  and  as  a  central  situation,  from  which  their  march 
could  be  directed  to  any  point  that  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
might  render  most  advisable.  While  they  remained  in  this 
position,  a  messenger  arrived  in  haste  to  desire  Mac-Ivor  to 
come  to  the  Prince,  adding,  that  their  advanced  post  had  had  a 
donnish  with  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  that  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine  had  sent  in  a  few  prisoners. 

Waverley  walked  forward  out  of  the  line  to  satisfy  his  curi- 
osity, and  soon  observed  five  or  six  of  the  troopers,  who,  covered 
with  dust,  had  galloped  in  to  announce  that  the  enemy  were  in 
full  march  westward  along  the  coast.  Passing  still  a  little 
farther  on,  he  was  struck  with  a  groan  which  issued  from  a 
hovel  He  approached  the  spot,  and  heard  a  voice,  in  the 
provincial  English  of  his  native  county,  which  endeavored, 
though  frequently  interrupted  by  pain,  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  voice  of  distress  always  found  a  ready  answer  in 
our  hero's  bosom.    He  entered  the  hovel,  which  seemed  to  be 
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intended  for  what  is  called,  in  the  pastorai  counties  of  Scot- 
land, 2L  sffuaring'house ;  and  in  its  obscurity  Edward  could  only 
at  first  discern  a  sort  of  red  bundle  ;  for  those  who  had  strip^ 
ped  the  wounded  man  of  his  arms,  and  part  of  his  clothes,  had 
left  him  the  dragoon-cloak  in  which  he  was  enveloped. 

"  For  the  love  of  God,"  said  the  wounded  man,  as  he  heard 
Waverley's  step,  "  give  me  a  single  drop  of  water ! " 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  ^answered  Waverley,  at  the  same  time 
raising  him  in  his  arms,  bearing  him  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  and 
giving  him  some  drink  from  his  flask. 

"  I  should  know  that  voice,"  said  the  man  ;  but  looking  on 
Waverley's  dress  with  a  bewildered  look — "  no,  this  is  not  the 
young  squire !  " 

This  was  the  common  phrase  by  which  Edward  was  distin- 
guished on  the  estate  of  Waverley-Honour,  and  the  sound  now 
thrilled  to  hb  heart  with  the  thousand  recollections  which 
the  well-known  accents  of  his  native  country  had  already  con- 
tributed to  awaken.  "  Houghton  !  "  he  said,  gazing  on  the 
ghastlv  features  which  death  was  fast  disfiguring,  ''  can  this  be 
you?' 

"  I  never  thought  to  hear  an  English  voice  again,"  said  the 
wounded  man ;  "  they  left  me  to  live  or  die  here  as  I  could, 
when  they  found  I  would  say  nothing  about  the  strength  of 
the  regiment.  But,  O  squire  !  how  could  you  stay  from  us  so 
long,  and  let  us  be  tempted  by  that  fiend  of  the  pit,  Ruffin  ? 
— ^we  should  have  followed  you  thi^ough  flood  and  &e,  to  be 
sure." 

"  Ruffin !  I  assure  you,  Houghton,  you  have  been  vilely  im- 
posed upon." 

"  I  often  thought  so,"  said  Houghton,  "  though  they  showed 
us  your  very  seal ;  and  so  Tims  was  shot,  and  I  was  reduced 
to  the  ranks." 

'*  Do  not  exhaust  your  strength  in  speaking,"  said  Edward ; 
**  I  will  get  you  a  surgeon  presently." 

He  saw  Mac-Ivor  approaching,  who  was  now  returning  from 
head-quarters,  when  he  had  attended  a  council  of  war,  and  has- 
tened to  meet  him.  "  Brave  news  1 "  shouted  the  Chief,  "  we 
shall  be  at  it  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  Prince  has  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  advance,  and  as  he  drew  his  sword,  called 
out,  *  My  friends,  I  have  thrown  away  the  scabbard.'  Come, 
Waverley,  we  move  instantly." 

"  A  moment — a  moment ;  this  poor  prisoner  is  dying , — 
where  shall  I  find  a  surgeon  ? " 

"  Why,  where  should  you  .>    We  have  none,  you  know,  but 
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two  or  three  French  fellows,  who,  I  believe,  are  little  better 
than  garfons  apothecaires.** 

*•  But  the  man  will  bleed  to  death.'* 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  said  Fergus  in  a  momentary  fit  of  compas- 
sion, then  instantly  added,  ^'  But  it  will  be  a  thousand  men's 
fate  before  night ;  so  come  along.*' 

"  I  cannot ;  I  tell  you  he  is  a  son  of  .a  tenant  of  my  uncle's." 

"  O,  if  he's  a  follower  of  yours,  he  must  be  looked  to ;  I'll 
send  Galium  to  you.  But  diaoul ! — aade  millia  moiiigheart  /  ** 
continued  the  impatient  Chieftain — "  what  made  an  old  soldier 
like  Bradwardine  send  dying  men  here  to  cumber  us } " 

Galium  came  with  his  usual  alertness ;  and,  indeed,  Waver- 
ley  rather  gained  than  lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  Highlanders 
by  his  anxiety  about  the  wounded  man.  They  would  not  have 
tmderstood  the  general  philanthropy  which  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  for  Waverley  to  have  passed  any  person  in  such 
distress ;  but,  as  apprehending  that  the  sufferer  was  one  of  his 
foliawtng^'*  they  unanimously  allowed  that  Waverley's  conduct 
was  that  of  a  kind  and  considerate  chieftain,  who  merited  the 
attachment  of  his  people.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  poor 
Humphrey  breathed  his  last,  praying  his  young  master,  when 
he  returned  to  Waverley-Honour,  to  be  kind  to  old  Job  Hough- 
ton and  his  dame,  and  conjuring  him  not  to  fight  with  these 
wild  petticoat-men  against  old  England. 

When  his  last  breath  was  drawn,  Waverley,  who  had  beheld 
with  sincere  sorrow,  and  no  slight  tinge  of  remorse,  the  final 
agonies  of  mortality,  now  witnessed  for  the  first  time,  com- 
manded Galium  to  remove  the  body  into  the  hut  This  the 
young  Highlander  performed,  not  without  examining  the  pockets 
of  the  defunct,  which,  however,  he  remarked,  had  been  pretty 
well  spung'd.  He  took  the  doak,  however,  and  proceeding 
with  the  provident  caution  of  a  spaniel  hiding  a  bone,  concealed 
it  among  some  furze,  and  carefully  marked  Sie  spot,  observing^ 
that  if  he  chanced  to  return  that  way,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
rokelay  for  his  auld  mother  Elspat. 

It  was  by  a  considerable  exertion  that  they  regained  their 
place  in  the  marching  column,  which  was  now  moving  rapidly 
forward  to  occupy  the  high  grounds  above  the  village  of  Tra- 
nent, between  which  and  the  sea  lay  the  purposed  march  of  the 
opposite  army. 

This  melancholy  interview  with  hb  late  sei^eant  forced 
many  unavailing  and  painful  reflections  upon  Waverley's  mind. 
It  was  clear,  from  the  confession  of  the  man,  that  Colonel  Gar- 
diner's proceedings  had  been  strictly  warranted,  and  even  ren- 
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dered  indispensable,  by  the  steps  taken  in  Edward's  name  #t 
induce  the  soldiers  of  his  troop  to  mutiny.  The  circunatantft 
of  the  seal  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  recollected,  and  that  be 
had  lost  it  in  the  cavern  of  the  robber,  Bean  Lean.  That  the 
artful  villain  had  secured  it,  and  used  it  as  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  an  intiigue  in  the  regiment,  for  his  own  purposes,  was 
sumdently  evident ;  and  Edward  had  now  litde  doubt  that  in 
the  packet  placed  in  his  portmanteau  by  his  daughter  he  should 
find  farther  light  upon  his  proceedings.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
repeated  expostulation  of  Houghton-— "  Ah,  squire,  why  did 
you  leave  us  ?  **  rung  like  a  knell  in  his  ears. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  have  indeed  acted  towards  you  with 
thoughdess  cruelty.  I  brought  you  from  your  paternal  fields, 
and  the  protection  of  a  generous  and  kind  landlord,  and  when 
I  had  subjected  you  to  all  the  rigor  of  military  discipline  I 
shunned  to  bear  my  own  share  of  the  burden,  and  wandered 
from  the  duties  I  had  undertaken,  leaving  alike  those  whom  it 
was  my  business  to  protect,  and  my  own  reputation,  to  sufier 
under  the  artifices  of  villany.  O  indolence  and  indecision  of 
mind  1  if  not  in  yourselves  vices,  to  how  much  exquisite  miaeiy 
and  mischief  do  you  frequentiy  prepare  the  way  1 " 


CHAPTER  FORTY-SIXTH. 

THE  EVE  OF  BATTLE. 

Although  the  Highlanders  marched  on  very  fast,  the  \ 
was  declining  when  thev  arrived  upon  the  brow  of  those  high 
grounds  which  commana  an  open  and  extensive  plain  stretching 
northward  to  the  sea,  on  which  are  situated,  but  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other,  the  small  villages  of  Seaton  and 
Cbckenzie,  and  the  larger  one  of  Preston.  One  oi  the  low 
coast-roads  to  Edinburgh  passed  through  this  plain,  issuing 
upon  it  from  the  enclosures  of  Seaton-house,  and  at  the  town 
or  village  of  Preston  again  entering  the  defiles  of  an  enclosed 
country.  By  this  way  the  English  general  had  chosen  to 
approach  the  metropolis,  both  as  most  commodious  for  his 
cavalry,  and  being  probably  of  opinion  that,  by  doing  so,  he 
would  meet  in  front  with  the  Highlanders  advancing  from  Ed- 
inburgh in  the  opposite  direction.    In  this  he  was  mistaken ; 
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for  tte  sound  judgment  of  the  Chevalier,  or  of  those  to  whose 
advice  he  listened,  left  the  direct  passage  free,  but  occupied 
the  strong  ground  by  which  it  was  overlooked  and  commanded. 

When  the  Highlanders  reached  the  heights  above  the  plain 
described,  they  were  immediately  formed  in  array  of  batde 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  van 
of  the  English  appeared  issuing  from  among  the  trees  and 
enclosures  of  Seaton,  with  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  level 
plain  between  the  hi^h  ground  and  the  sea ;  the  space  which 
divided  the  armies  being  only  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Waveriey  could  plainly  see  the  squadrons  of  dragoons,  issue,  one 
after  another,  from  the  defiles,  with  their  videttes  in  front,  and 
form  upon  the  plain,  with  their  front  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Prmce's  army.  They  were  followed  by  a  train  of  field-pieces, 
whicli,  when  they  reached  the  flank  of  the  dragoons,  were  also 
brought  into  line,  and  pointed  against  the  heights.  The  march 
was  continued  by  three  or  four  regiments  of  inSintry  marching  in 
open  column,  their  fixed  bayonets  showing  like  successive 
hedges  of  steel,  and  their  arms  glancing  like  lightning,  as,  at 
a  signal  given,  they  also  at  once  wheeled  up,  and  were  placed 
in  mrect  opposition  to  the  Highlanders.  A  second  train  of 
artillery,  with  another  regiment  of  horse,  closed  the  long  mardi, 
and  formed  on  the  left  flank  of  the  infantry,  the  whole  line 
facing  southward. 

While  the  English  army  went  through  these  evolutions,  the 
Highlanders  showed  equal  promptitude  and  zeal  for  battle. 
As  fast  as  the  clans  came  upon  the  ridge  which  fronted  their 
toemv,  they  were  formed  into  line,  so  that  both  armies  got  into 
complete  order  of  battle  at  the  same  moment.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  the  Highlanders  set  up  a  tremendous  yell,  which 
was  re-echoed  by  the  heights  behind  them.  The  regulars,  who 
were  in  high  spirits,  returned  a  loud  shout  of  defiance,  and 
fired  one  or  two  of  their  cannon  upon  an  advanced  post  of  the 
Highlanders.  The  latter  displayed  great  earnestness  to  pro- 
ce^  instantly  to  the  attack,  Evan  Dhu,  urging  to  Fergus,  by 
way  of  argument,  that  "  the  sidier  roy  was  tottering  like  an  egg 
opon  a  sta£E,  and  that  they  had  a'  the  vantage  of  the  onset,  for 
even  a  haggis  (God  bless  her!)  could  change  down  hill." 

But  the  ground  through  which  the  mountaineers  must  have 
descended,  although  not  of  great  extent,  was  impracticable  in 
its  character,  being  not  only  marshy,  but  intersected  with  walls 
of  dxv  stone,  and  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a  veiy  broad 
and  aeep  ditch,  circumstances  which  must  have  given  the  mns- 
kctry  of  the  regulars  dreaded  advantages,  before  the  nunintain' 
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eers  could  have  used  their  swords,  on  which  they  were  taught 
to  rely.  The  authority  of  the  commanders  was  therefore  in- 
terposed to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  the  Highlanders,  and  only 
a  few.  maricsmen  were  sent  down  the  descent  to  skirmish  with 
the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  ground. 

Here,  then,  was  a  military  spectacle  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
or  usual  occurrence.  The  two  armies,  so  different  in  aspect 
and  discipline,  yet  each  admirably  trained  in  its  own  peculiar 
mode  of  war,  upon  whose  conflict  the  temporary  fate  at  least  of 
Scotland  appeared  to  depend,  now  faced  each  other  like  two 
gladiators  in  the  arena,  each  meditating  upon  the  mode  of 
attacking  their  enemy.  The  leading  ofhcers,  and  the  general's 
staff  of  each  army,  could  be  distinguished  in  front  of  their  lines, 
busied  with  spy-glasses  to  watch  each  other's  motions,  and 
occupied  in  despatching  the  orders  and  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence conveyed  by  the  aides-de-camp  and  orderly  men,  who 
gave  life  to  the  scene  by  galloping  along  in  different  directions, 
as  if  the  fate  of  the  day  depended  upon  the  speed  of  .their 
horses.  The  space  between  the  armies  was  at  times  occupied 
by  the  partial  and  irregular  contests  of  individual  sharpshooters, 
and  a  hai  or  bonnet  was  occasionallv  seen  to  fall,  as  a  wounded 
man  was  borne  off  by  his  comraoes.  These,  however,  were 
but  trifling  skirmishes,  for  it  suited  the  views  of  neither  party 
to  advance  in  that  direction.  From  the  neighboring  hamlets 
the  peasantry  cautiously  showed  themselves,  as  if  watching  the 
issue  of  the  expected  engagement ;  and  at  no  great  distance  in 
the  bay  were  two  square-rigged  vessels,  bearing  the  English 
flag,  whose  tops  and  yards  were  crowded  with  less  timid  spec- 
tators. 

When  this  awful  pause  had  lasted  for  a  short  time,  Fergus, 
with  another  chieftain,  received  orders  to  detach  their  clans 
towards  the  village  of  Preston,  in  order  to  threaten  the  right 
flank  of  Cope's  army,  and  compel  him  to  a  change  of  position. 
To  enable  him  to  execute  these  orders,  the  Chief  of  Glenna- 
quoich  occupied  the  churchyard  of  Tranent,  a  commandine 
situation,  and  a  convenient  place,  as  Evan  Dhu  remarked^ 
*•  for  any  gentleman  who  might  have  the  misfortune  to  be  killed, 
and  chanced  to  be  curious  about  Christian  burial."  To  check 
or  dislodge  this  party,  the  English  general  detached  two  guns, 
escorted  by  a  strong  party  of  cavsdry.  They  approached  so 
near,  that  Waverley  could  plainly  recognize  the  standard  of  the 
troop  he  had  formerly  commanded,  and  hear  the  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums  sound  the  signal  of  advance,  which  he  had  so 
often  obbyed.     He  could  hear,  too,  the  well-known  word  given 
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in  the  English  dialect,  by  the  equally  well-distinguished  voice 
of  the  commanding  officer,  for  whom  he  had  once  felt  so  much 
respect.  It  was  at  that  instant,  that,  looking  around  him,  he 
saw  the  wild  dress  and  appearance  of  his  Highland  associates, 
heard  their  whispers  in  an  uncouth  and  unknown  language, 
looked  upon  his  own  dress,  so  unlike  that  which  he  had  worn 
from  his  infancy,  and  wished  to  awake  from  what  seemed  at 
the  moment  a  dream,  strange,  horrible,  and  unnatural.  "  Good 
God  ! "  he  muttered,  "  am  I  then  a  traitor  to  my  country,  a 
renegade  to  my  standard,  and  a  foe,  as  that  poor  dying  wretch 
expressed  himself,  to  my  native  England !  " 

Ere  he  could  digest  or  smother  the  recollection,  the  tall 
military  form  of  his  late  commander  came  full  in  view,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitring.  "  I  can  hit  him  now,"  said  Galium, 
cautiously  raising  his  fusee  over  the  wall  under  which  he  lay 
couched,  at  scarce  sixty  yards'  distance. 

Edward  felt  as  if  he  was  about  to  see  a  parricide  committed 
in  his  presence  ;  for  the  venerable  gray  hair  and  striking 
countenance  of  the  veteran  recalled  the  almost  paternal  re- 
spect with  which  his  officers  universally  regarded  him.  But 
ere  he  could  say  "  Hold  !  "  an  aged  Highlander,  who  lay  beside 
Galium  Beg,  stopped  his  arm.  "  Spare  your  shot,"  said  the 
seer,  "  his  hour  is  not  yet  come.  But  let  him  beware  of  to- 
morrow.— I  see  his  winding-sheet  high  upon  his  breast. 

Galium,  flint  to  other  considerations,  was  penetrable  to 
superstition.  He  turned  pale  at  the  words  of  the  Taishatr, 
and  recovered  his  piece.  Golonel  Gardiner,  unconscious  of 
the  danger  he  had  escaped,  turned  his  horse  round,  and  rode 
slowly  back  to  the  front  of  his  regiment. 

Bv  this  time  the  regular  army  had  assumed  a  new  line,  with 
one  flank  inclined  towards  the  sea,  and  the  other  resting  upon 
the  village  of  Preston  ;  and  as  similar  difficulties  occurred  in 
attacking  their  new  position,  Fergus  and  the  rest  of  the  de- 
tachment  were  recalled  to  their  former  post.  This  alteration 
created  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  change  in  General 
Gope's  army,  which  was  again  brought  into  a  line  parallel  with 
that  of  the  Highlanders.  In  these  manceuvres  on  both  sides 
the  daylight  was  nearly  consumed,  and  both  armies  prepared 
to  rest  upon  their  arms  for  the  night  in  the  lines  which  they 
respectively  occupied. 

"  There  will  be  nothing  done  to  night,"  said  Fergus  to  his 
fiiend  Waverley.  "  Ere  we  wrap  ourselves  in  our  plaids,  let  us 
go  see  what  the  Baron  is  doing  in  the  rear  of  the  line." 

When,  they  approached  his  post,  they  found  the  good  old 
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careful  officer,  after  having  sent  out  his  night  patrols,  and 
posted  his  sentinels,  engaged  in  reading  the  Evening  Service  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  remainder  of  his  troop.  His  voice 
was  loud  and  sonorous,  and  though  his  spectacles  upon  his 
nose,  and  the  appearance  of  Saunders  Saunderson,  in  military 
array,  performing  the  functions  of  clerk,  had  something  ludi- 
crous, yet  the  circumstances  of  danger  in  which  they  stood,  the 
military  costume  of  the  audience,  and  the  appearance  of  their 
horses,  saddled  and  picketed  behind  them,  gave  an  impressive 
and  solemn  effect  to  the  office  of  devotion. 

"  I  have  confessed  to-day,  ere  you  were  awake,"  whispered 
Fergus  to  Waverley ;  "  yet  I  am  not  so  strict  a  Catholic  n  to 
refuse  to  join  in  this  good  man's  prayers." 

Edward  assented,  and  they  remained  till  the  Baron  had  con- 
eluded  the  service. 

As  he  shut  the  book,  '*  Now  lads,"  said  he,  "  have  at  them 
in  the  morning,  with  heavy  hands  and  light  consciences."  He 
the'n  kindly  greeted  Mac-Ivor  and  Waverley,  who  requested  to 
know  his  opinion  of  their  situation.  "  Why,  you  know,  Tacitus 
saith  ^  In  rebus  bellicis  maxime  dominatur  Fortuna^  which  is 
equiponderate  with  our  vernacular  adage,  '  Luck  can  maist  in 
the  mellee.'  But  credit  me,  gentleman,  yon  man  is  not  a  deacon 
o'  his  craft.  He  damps  the  spirits  of  the  poor  lads  he  com- 
mands, by  keeping  them  on  the  defensive,  whilk  of  itself  implies 
inferiority  or  fear.  Now  will  they  lie  on  their  arms  yonder,  as 
anxious  and  as  ill  at  ease  as  a  toad  under  a  harrow,  while  our  men 
will  be  quite  fresh  and  blithe  for  action  in  the  morning.  Well, 
good-night — One  thing  troubles  me,  but  if  to-morrow  goes  well 
off,  I  wUl  consult  you  about  it,  Glennaquoich." 

'^  I  could  almost  apply  to  Mr.  Bradwardine  the  character 
which  Henry  gives  of  Fluellen,"  said  Waverley,  as  his  friend 
and  he  walked  towards  their  bivouac: 

Though  it  appears  a  little  out  of  fashion. 

There  is  mudi  care  and  valor  in  this  **  Scotchman.' 

*  He  has  seen  much  service,"  answered  Fergus,  "  and  one 
is  sometimes  astonished  to  find  how  much  nonsense  and  reason 
are  mingled  in  his  composition.  I  wonder  what  can  be  troub- 
ling his  mind — probably  something  about  Rose. — Hark  I  the 
English  are  setting  their  watch." 

The  roll  of  the  drum  and  shrill  accompaniment  of  the  fifes 
swelled  up  the  hill— died  away — resumed  its  thunder— and  was 
at  length  hushed.    The  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  of  the  cavali; 
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ipefe  next  heard  to  perform  the  beautiful  and  wild  point  of  war 
appropriated  as  a  signal  for  that  piece  of  nocturnal  duty,  and 
then  finally  sunk  upon  the  wind  with  a  shrill  and  mournful 
cadence. 

The  friends,  who  had  now  reached  their  post,  stood  and 
looked  round  them  ere  they  lay  down  to  rest  The  western 
sky  twinkled  with  stars,  but  a  frost-mist,  rising  from  the  ocean, 
covered  the  eastern  horizon,  and  rolled  in  white  wreaths  along 
the  plain  where  the  adverse  army  lay  couched  upon  their  arms. 
Their  advanced  posts  were  pushed  as  far  as  the  side  of  the 
great  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  and  had  kindled  large 
fires  at  different  intervals,  gleaming  with  obscure  and  haz]f 
lustre  through  the  heavy  fog  which  encircled  them  with  a  doubt* 
ful  halo. 

The  Highlanders,  ''  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,"  lay 
stretched  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  buried  (excepting  their 
sentinels)  in  the  most  profound  repose.  "  How  many  of  these 
brave  fellows  will  sleep  more  soundly  before  to-morrow  night, 
Fergus !  "  said  Waverley,  with  an  involuntary  sigh. 

"  You  must  not  think  of  that,"  answered  Fergus,  whose 
ideas  were  entirely  military.  "  You  must  only  think  of  your 
sword,  and  by  whom  it  was  given.    All  other  reflections  are 

now  TOO  LATE." 

With  the  opiate  contained  in  this  undeniable  remark,  £d« 
ward  endeavored  to  lull  the  tumult  of  his  conflicting  feelings. 
The  Chieftain  and  he,  combining  their  plaids,  made  a  comfort- 
able and  warm  couch.  Galium,  sitting  down  at  their  head  (for 
it  was  his  duty  to  watch  upon  the  immediate  person  of  the 
Chief),  b^;an  a  long  mournful  song  in  Gaelic,  to  a  low  and 
uniform  tune,  which,  like  the  sound  of  the  wind  at  a  distance, 
soon  lulled  them  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-SEVENTH. 

THE  CONFLICT. 

Wren  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  and  his  friend  had  slept  for  a  few 
hours,  thw^  were  awakened,  and  summoned  to  attend  the 
Prince.    The  distant  village-clock  was  heard  to  toll  three  as 
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they  hastened  to  the  place  where  he  lay.  He  was  already  sur- 
rounded by  his  principal  officers  and  the  chiefs  of  clans.  A 
bundle  of  pease-straw,  which  had  been  lately  his  couch,  no^* 
served  for  a  seat.  Just  as  Fergus  reached  the  circle,  the  con- 
sultation had  broken  up.  "  Courage,  my  brave  friends  ! "  said 
the  Chevalier,  "  and  each  one  put  himself  instantly  at  the  head 
of  his  command ;  a  faithful  friend  '*  has  offered  to  guide  us 
by  a  practicable,  though  narrow  and  circuitous  route,  which, 
sweeping  to  our  right,  traverses  the  broken  ground  and  morass, 
and  enables  us  to  gain  the  firm  and  open  plain,  upon  which  the 
enemy  are  lying.  This  difficulty  surmounted,  Heaven  and 
your  good  swords  must  do  the  rest." 

The  proposal  spread  unanimous  joy,  and  each  leader  hast- 
ened to  get  his  men  into  order  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
The  army,  moving  by  its  right  from  off  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  rested,  soon  entered  the  path  through  the  morass, 
conducting  their  march  with  astonishing  silence  and  great 
rapidity.  The  mist  had  not  risen  to  the  higher  grounds,  so 
that  for  some  time  they  had  the  advantage  of  starlight  But 
this  was  lost  as  the  stars  faded  before  approaching  day,  and 
the  head  of  the  marching  column,  continuing  its  descent,  plung- 
ing as  it  were  into  the  heavy  ocean  of  fog,  which  rolled  its 
white  waves  over  the  whole  plain,  and  over  the  sea  by  which  it 
was  bounded.  Some  difficulties  were  now  to  be  encountered, 
inseparable  from  darkness, —  a  narrow,  broken,  and  marshy 
path,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  union  in  the  march. 
These,  however,  were  less  inconvenient  to  Highlanders,  from 
their  habits  of  life,  than  they  would  have  been  to  any  other 
troops,  and  they  continued  a  steady  and  swift  movement. 

As  the  clan  of  Ivor  approached  the  firm  ground,  follow- 
ing the  track  of  those  who  preceded  them,  the  challenge  of  a 
patrol  was  heard  through  the  mist,  though  they  could  not  see 
the  dragoon  by  whom  it  was  made — "  Who  goes  there  ? " 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  Fergus,  "  hush  I — Let  none  answer  as  he 
values  his  life. — Press  forward !  "  and  they  continued  their 
march  with  silence  and  rapidity. 

The  patrol  fired  his  carabine  upon  the  body,  and  the  re- 
port was  instantly  followed  by  the  clang  of  his  horse's  feet 
as  he  galloped  off.  "  Hylax  in  limine  latrat^''  said  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine,  who  heard  the  shot ;  "  that  loon  will  give  the 
alarm." 

The  clan  of  Fergus  had  now  gained  the  firm  plain,  which 
bad  lately  borne  a  large  crop  of  com.  But  th'i  harvest  was 
gathered  in,  and  the  expanse  was  unbroken  by  tr^e,  bush,  or  in' 
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temiption  of  any  kind.  The  resl  of  the  anny  were  following 
fast,  when  they  heard  the  drums  ot  the  enemy  beat  the  general. 
Surprise,  however,  had  made  no  part  of  their  plan,  so  they 
were  not  disconcerted  by  this  intimation  that  the  foe  was  upon 
his  guard  and  prepared  to  receive  them.  It  only  hastened 
their  dispositions  for  the  combat,  which  were  very  simple. 

The  Highland  army,  which  now  occupied  the  eastern  end 
of  the  wide  plain,  or  stubble  field,  so  often  referred  to,  was 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  extending  from  the  morass  towards  the 
sea.  The  first  was  destined  to  charge  the  enemy,  the  second 
to  act  as  a  reserve.  The  few  horse,  whom  the  Prince  headed 
in  person,  remained  between  the  two  lines.  The  Adventurer 
had  intimated  a  resolution  to  charge  in  person  at  the  head  of 
his  first  line ;  but  his  purpose  was  deprecated  by  all  round 
him,  and  he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  abandon  it. 

Both  lines  were  now  moving  forward,  the  first  prepared  for 
instant  combat  The  clans  of  which  it  was  composed,  formed 
each  a  sort  of  separate  phalanx,  narrow  in  front,  and  in  depth 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  files,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
following.  The  best-armed  and  best-bom,  for  the  words  were 
synonymous,  were  placed  in  front  of  each  of  these  irregular 
subdivisions.  The  others  in  the  rear  shouldered  forward  jthe 
front,  and  by  their  pressure  added  both  physical  impulse,  and 
additional  ardor  and  confidence,  to  those  who  were  first  to  en- 
counter the  danger, 

"  Down  with  your  plaid,  Waverley,"  cried  Fergus,  throwii^ 
off  his  own  ;  "  we'll  win  silks  for  our  tartans  before  the  sun  is 
above  the  sea." 

The  clansmen  on  every  side  stript  their  plaids,  prepared 
their  arms,  and  there  was  an  awful  pause  of  about  three 
minutes,  during  which  the  men,  pulling  off  their  bonnets, 
raised  their  faces  to  heaven,  and  uttered  a  short  prayer ;  then 
pulled  their  bonnets  over  their  brows,  and  began  to  move  for- 
ward at  first  slowly.  Waverley  felt  his  heart  at  that  moment 
throb  as  it  would  have  burst  from  his  bosom.  It  was  not  fear, 
it  was  not  ardor, — it  was  a  compound  of  both,  a  new  and  deeply 
energetic  impulse,  that  with  its  first  emotion  chilled,  astounded, 
then  fevered  and  maddened  his  mind.  The  sounds  around 
him  combined  to  exalt  his  enthusiasm,  the  pipes  played,  and 
the  clans  rushed  forward,  each  in  its  own  dark  column.  As 
they  advanced  they  mended  their  pace,  and  the  muttering 
sounds  of  the  men  to  each  other  began  to  swell  into  a  wild  cry. 

At  this  moment  the  sun,  which  was  now  risen  above  ^e 
horizon  dispelled  the  mist.    The  vapors  rose  like  a  curtain, 
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and  showed  the  two  armies  in  the  act  of  closing.  The  line  of 
the  regulars  was  formed  directly  fronting  the  attack  of  the 
Highlanders ;  it  glittered  with  the  appointments  of  a  complete 
army,  and  was  flanked  by  cavalry  and  artillery.  But  the  sight 
impressed  no  terror  on  the  assailants. 

Forward,  sons  of  Ivor,"  cried  their  Chief,  "  or  the  Camerons 
will  draw  the  first  blood  !  " — ^They  rushed  on  with  a  tremendous 
yell. 

The  rest  is  well  known.  The  horse,  who  were  commanded 
to  charge  the  advancing  Highlanders  in  the  flank,  received  an 
irregular  fire  from  their  fusees  as  they  ran  on,  and,  seized  ¥rith 
a  disgraceful  panic,  wavered,  halted,  disbanded,  and  galloped 
from  the  field.  The  artillerymen,  deserted  by  the  cavalry,  fled 
after  discharging  their  pieces,  and  the  Highlanders,  who 
dropped  their  guns  when  fired,  and  drew  their  broadswords, 
rushed  with  headlong  fury  against  the  infantry. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  confusion  and  terror,  that  Waver- 
ley  remarked  an  English  officer,  apparently  of  high  rank,  stand- 
ing alone  and  unsupported  by  a  field-piece,  which  after  the 
flight  of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  wrought,  he  had  himself  lev- 
elled and  discharged  against  the  clan  of  Mac-Ivor,  the  nearest 
group  of  Highlanders  within  his  aim.  Struck  with  his  tall, 
martial  figure,  and  eager  to  save  him  from  inevitable  destruc- 
tion, Waverley  outstripped  for  an  instant  even  the  speediest  oi 
the  warriors,  and,  reaching  the  spot  first,  called  to  him  to  sur- 
render. The  officer  replied  by  a  thrust  with  his  sword,  which 
Waverley  received  in  his  target,  and  in  turning  it  aside  the 
Englishman's  weapon  broke.  At  the  same  time  the  battle-axe 
of  Dugald  Mahony  was  in  the  act  of  descending  upon  the  of- 
ficer's head.  Waverley  intercepted  and  prevented  the  blow, 
and  the  officer,  preceiving  further  resistance  unavailing,  and 
struck  with  Edward's  generous  anxiety  for  his  safetv,  resigned 
the  fragment  of  his  sword,  and  was  committed  by  Waverley  to 
Dugald,  with  strict  charge  to  use  him  well,  and  not  to  pillage 
his  person,  promising  him,  at  the  same  time,  full  indemnifioi- 
tion  for  the  spoil. 

On  Edward's  right,  the  battle  for  a  few  minutes  raged  fierce 
and  thick.  The  English  infantry,  trained  in  the  wars  in 
Flanders,  stood  their  ground  with  great  courage.  But  their 
extended  files  were  pierced  and  broken  in  many  places  by 
the  close  masses  of  the  clans ;  and  in  the  personal  struggle 
which  ensued,  the  nature  of  the  Highlanders'  weapons,  and 
their  extraordinary  fierceness  and  activity,  gave  them  a  decided 
superiority  over  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  tnist  mudi 
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lo  their  array  aDd  discipline,  and  felt  that  the  one  was  broken 
and  the  other  useless.  Waverley,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  scene  of  smoke  and  slaughter,  observed  Colonel  Gardiner, 
deserted  by  his  own  soldiers  in  spite  of  all  his  attempts  to 
rally  them,  yet  spurring  his  horse  through  the  field  to  take  the 
command  of  a  small  body  of  infantry,  who  with  their  backs  ar- 
ranged against  the  wall  of  his  own  park  (iox  his  house  was 
dose  by  the  field  of  battle),  continued  a  aesperate  and  una- 
vailing resistance.  Waverley  could  perceive  that  he  had  al- 
ready received  many  wounds,  his  clothes  and  saddle  being 
marked  with  blood.  To  save  this  good  and  brave  man,  be- 
came the  instant  object  of  his  most  anxious  exertions.  But 
he  could  only  witness  his  fall.  Ere  Edward  could  make  his 
way  among  the  Highlanders,  who,  furious  and  eager  for  spoil, 
now  thronged  upon  each  other,  he  saw  his  former  commander 
brought  from  his  horse  by  the  blow  of  a  scythe,  and  beheld  him 
receive,  while  on  the  ground,  more  wounds  than  would  have  let 
out  twenty  lives.  When  Waverley  came  up,  however,  percep- 
tion had  not  entirely  fled.  The  dying  warrior  seemed  to  recog- 
nize Edward,  for  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  him  with  an  upbraiding, 
yet  sorrowful  look,  and  appeared  to  struggle  for  utterance. 
But  he  felt  that  death  was  dealing  closely  widi  him,  and  resign- 
ing his  purpose,  and  folding  his  hands  as  if  in  devotion,  he 
gave  up  his  soul  to  his  Creator.  The  look  with  which  he  re- 
garded Waverley  in  his  dying  moments  did  not  strike  him  so 
deeply  at  that  crisis  of  hurry  and  confusion,  as  when  it  recurred 
to  his  imagination  at  the  distance  of  some  time.^* 

Loud  shouts  of  triumph  now  echoed  over  *the  whole  field. 
The  battle  was  fought  and  won,  and  the  whole  baggage,  artil- 
lery, and  military  stores  of  the  regular  army  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  victors.  Never  was  a  victory  more  complete.  Scarce 
any  escaped  from  the  battle,  excepting  the  cavalry,  who  had  left 
it  at  the  very  onset,  and  even  these  were  broken  into  different 
parties,  and  scattered  all  over  the  country.  So  far  as  our  tale  is 
concerned,  we  have  only  to  relate  the  fate  of  Balmawhapple,  who, 
mounted  on  a  horse  as  headstrong  and  stiff-necked  as  his  rider, 
pursued  the  flight  of  the  dragoons  above  four  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle,  when  some  dozen  of  the  fugitives  took  heart  of 
grace,  turned  round,  and,  cleaving  his  skull  with  their  broad- 
swords, satisfied  the  world  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  had 
actually  brains,  the  end  of  his  life  thus  giving  proof  of  a  fact 
greatly  doubted  during  its  progress.  His  death  was  lamented 
bjr  few.  Most  of  those  who  knew  him  agreed  in  the  pithy 
observation  of  Ensign  Maccombich,  that  there  ^*  was  mair  tM 
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(lost)  at  Sheriff-Muir."  His  friend  Lieutenant  Jinker,  bent  his 
eloquence  only  to  exculpate  his  favorite  mare  from  any  share 
in  contributing  to  the  catastrophe.  "  He  had  tauld  the  laird 
a  thousand  times/'  he  said,  "  that  it  was  a  burning  shame  to 
put  a  martingale  upon  the  puir  thing,  when  he  would  needs 
ride  her  wi'  a  curb  of  half  a  yard  lang ;  and  that  he  could  na 
but  bring  himself  (not  to  say  her)  to  some  mischief,  by  fling- 
ing her  down,  or  otherwise ;  whereas,  if  he  had  had  a  wee  bit 
rinnin  ring  on  the  snaffle,  she  wad  ha'  rein'd  as  cannily  as  a 
cadger's  pownie." 

Such  was  the  elegy  of  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple." 


CHAPTER  FORTY-EIGHTH. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  EMBARRASSMENT. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  and  all  things  coming  into  order 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  returning  from  the  duty  of  the  day 
and  having  disposed  those  under  his  command  in  their  proper 
stations,  sought  the  Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich  and  his  friend 
Edward  Waverley.  He  found  the  former  busied  in  determin- 
ing  disputes  among  his  clansmen  about  points  of  precedence 
and  deeds  of  valor,  besides  sundry  high  and  doubtful  questions 
concerning  plunder.  The  most  important  of  the  last  respected 
the  property  of  a  gold  watch,  which  had  once  belonged  to  some 
unfortunate  English  officer.  The  party  against  whom  judg< 
ment  was  awarded  consoled  himself  by  observing,  "  She  (/'.  e,, 
the  watch,  which  he  took  for  a  living  animal)  died  the  very 
night  Vich  Ian  Vohr  gave  her  to  Murdock ; "  the  machine 
having,  in  fact,  stopped  for  want  of  winding  up. 

It  was  just  when  this  important  question  was  decided,  that 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  with  a  careful  and  yet  important 
expression  of  countenance,  joined  the  two  young  men.  He 
descended  from  his  reeking  charger,  the  care  of  which  he  rec- 
ommended to  one  of  his  grooms.  "  I  seldom  ban,  sir,"  said 
he  to  the  man ;  "  but  if  you  play  any  of  your  hound's-foot 
tricks,  and  leave  puir  Berwick  before  he's  sorted,  to  rin  after 
spuilzie,  deil  be  wi*  me  if  I  do  not  give  your  craig  a  thraw." 
He  then  stroked  with  great  complacency  the  animal  which  had 
borne  him  through  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  having  taken  a. 
tender  leave  of  him, — **  Weel,  my  good  young  friends,  a  glorious 
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tna  decbive  victory,"  said  he  ;  "  but  these  loons  of  troopers 
fled  ower  soon.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  shown  you  the  true 
points  of  the  prctUum  equestre^  or  equestrian  combat,  whilk 
their  cowardice  has  postponed,  and  which  I  hold  to  be  the 
pride  and  terror  of  warfare.  Weel,  I  have  fought  once  more 
in  this  old  quarrel,  though  I  admit  I  could  not  be  so  far  ben  as 
you  lads,  being  that  it  was  my  point  of  duty  to  keep  together 
our  handful  of  horse.  And  no  cavalier  ought  in  any  wise  to 
begrudge  honor  that  befalls  his  companions,  even  though  they 
are  ordered  upon  thrice  his  danger,  whilk,  another  time,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  may  be  his  own  case. — But,  Glennaquoich, 
and  you,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  pray  ye  to  give  me  your  best  advice 
On  a  matter  of  mickle  weight,  and  which  deeply  affects  the 
honor  of  the  house  of  Bradwardine. — I  crave  your  pardon. 
Ensign  Maccombich,  and  yours,  Inveraughlin,  and  yours, 
Edderalshendrach,  and  yours,  sir." 

The  last  person  he  addressed  was  Ballenkeiroch,  who,  re- 
membering the  death  of  his  son,  lowered  on  him  with  a  look  of 
savage  defiance.  The  Baron,  quick  as  lightning  at  taking  um- 
brage, had  already  bent  his  brow,  when  Glennaquoich  dragged 
his  major  from  the  spot,  and  remonstrated  with  him,  in  the 
authoritative  tone  of  a  chieftain,  on  the  madness  of  reviving  a 
quarrel  in  such  a  moment. 

**The  ground  is  cumbered  with  carcasses,"  said  the  old 
mountaineer,  turning  sullenly  away ;  "  one  more  would  hardly 
have  been  kenn'd  upon  it ;  and  if  it  wasna  for  yoursell,  Vich 
Ian  Vohr,  that  one  should  be  Bradwardine's  or  mine." 

The  Chief  soothed  while  he  hurried  him  away ;  and  then 
returned  to  the  Baron.  "  It  is  Ballenkeiroch,"  he  said,  in  an 
under  and  confidential  voice,  "  father  of  the  young  man  who 
fell  eight  years  since  in  the  unlucky  affair  at  the  Mains." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  Baron,  instantly  relaxing  the  doubtful 
sternness  of  his  features,  "  I  can  take  mickle  fra  a  man  to 
whom  I  have  unhappily  rendered  sic  a  displeasure  as  that. 
Ye  were  right  to  apprize  me,  Glennaquoich ;  he  may  look  as 
black  as  midnight  at  Martinmas  ere  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwar- 
dine shall  say  he  does  him  wrang.  Ah  I  I  have  nae  male 
lineage,  and  I  should  bear  with  one  I  have  made  child- 
less, though  you  are  aware  the  blood-wit  was  made  up  to 
your  ain  satisfaction  by  assythment,  and  that  I  have  since  ex- 
pedited letters  of  slains. — ^Weel,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  no 
male  issue,  and  yet  it  is  needful  that  I  maintain  the  honor  of 
my  house  ;  and  it  is  on  that  score  I  prayed  ye  for  your  peculiar 
and  private  attention." 
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The  two  young  men  awaited  to  hear  him  In  anxious  cuiVi 
osity. 

"  I  doubt  na,  lads/'  he  proceeded,  '*  but  your  education 
has  been  sae  seen  to,  that  ye  understand  the  true  nature  <A  the 
feudal  tenures  ? '' 

Fergus,  afraid  of  an  endless  dissertation,  answered,  ''  Inti* 
mately,  Baxon,''  and  touched  Waverley,  as  a  signal  to  express 
no  ignorance. 

'^  And  ye  are  aware,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  holding  of  the 
Barony  of  Bradwardine  is  of  a  nature  alike  honorable  and 
peculiar,  being  blanch  (which  Craig  opines  ought  to  be  Latin- 
ated  blancutHy  or  rather  francum^  a  free  holding)  pro  servitU 
detrahendi^  sen  exiimdi,  caligas  regis  post  battaUiam"  Here 
Fergus  turned  his  falcon  eye  upon  Edward,  with  an  almost  im- 
perceptible rise  of  his  eyebrow,  to  which  his  shoulders  corre- 
sponded in  the  same  degree  of  elevation.  "  Now,  twa  points 
of  dubitation  occur  to  me  upon  this  topic.  First,  whether  this 
service,  or  feudal  homage,  be  at  any  event  due  to  the  person 
of  the  Prince,  the  words  being, /^  aspressum  caiigas  regis,  the 
boots  of  the  king  himself ;  and  I  pray  your  opinion  anent  that 
particular  before  we  proceed  farther." 

"Why,  he  is  Prince  Regent,"  answered  Mac-Ivor,  wiA 
laudable  composure  of  countenance;  "and  in  the  court  of 
France  all  the  honors  are  rendered  to  the  person  of  the  Regent 
which  are  due  to  that  of  the  King.  Besides,  were  I  to  pull  off 
either  of  their  boots,  I  would  render  that  service  to  the  young 
Chevalier  ten  times  more  willingly  than  to  his  father." 

"  Ay,  but  I  talk  not  of  personal  predilections.  However, 
your  authority  is  of  great  weight  as  to  the  usages  of  the  court 
of  France  :  and  doubtless  the  Prince,  as  alUr  ego^  may  have  a 
right  to  claim  the  homagium  of  the  great  tenants  of  the  crown, 
since  all  faithful  subjects  are  commanded,  in  the  commission 
of  regency,  to  respect  him  as  the  king's  own  person.  Far, 
therefore,  be  it  from  me  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  his  authority, 
by  withholding  this  act  of  homage,  so  peculiarly  calculated  to 

five  it  splendor ;  for  I  question  if  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
ath  his  boots  taken  off  by  a  free  baron  of  the  empire.  But 
here  lieth  the  second  difficulty. — The  Prince  wears  no  boots, 
but  simply  brogues  and  trews." 

This  last  dilemma  had  almost  disturbed  Fergus's  gravity. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  you  know,  Baron,  the  proverb  tells  ui, 
'It's  ill  taking  the  breeks  off  a  Highlandman/ — and  the  boots 
are  here  in  the  same  predicament." 

"  The  word  caligce^  however,"  continued  the  Baron,  "  though 
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I  admit,  that,  by  fanuly  tradition,  and  even  in  our  ancient 
cvidentSy  it  is  explained  lie  boots,  means,  in  its  primitive  sense, 
rather  sandak ;  and  Caius  Caesar,  the  nephew  and  successor 
of  Caius  Tiberius,  received  the  agnomen  of  Caligula,  a  caliguUsy 
stve  coRgU  Uvwriims^  quibus  adoksceniior  ususfuerat  in  exercitu 
Gtmumici patris  sui.  And  the  caligct  were  also  proper  to  the 
monastic  Ixxiies :  for  we  read  in  an  ancient  Glossarium,  upon 
the  rule  of  St. Benedict,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Amand,  that  caKgm 
were  tied  with  latchets." 

**  That  will  apply  to  the  brogues,"  said  Fergus. 

''  It  will  so,  my  dear  dennaquoich ;  and  the  words  are 
express  :  Caiiga  dicta  suit  quia  ligantur  ;  nam  socci  nan  ligantur^ 
sedtantum  iniromittuntur ;  that  is,  caUgcB  are  denominated  from 
the  ligatures  wherewith  they  are  bound  ;  whereas  socciy  which 
may  1^  analogous  to  our  mules,  whilk  the  English  denominate 
simpers,  are  only  slipped  upon  the  feet.  The  words  of  the 
charter  are  also  alternative, — txuere^  seu  delrakere;  that  is,  to 
undoy  as  in  the  case  of  sandals  or  brogues ;  and  to  pull  offy  as 
wie  say  vemacularlv,  concerning  boots.  Yet  I  would  we  had 
more  Ught ;  but  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  finding  here- 
about any  erudite  author  de  re  vestiaridr 

^  I  should  doubt  it  very  much,"  said  the  Chieftain,  looking 
aioond  on  the  straggling  Highlanders,  who  were  returning 
loaded  with  spoils  of  die  slain,  "  though  the  res  vestiaria  itseS 
letms  to  be  in  some  request  at  present." 

This  remark  coming  within  the  Baron's  idea  of  jocularity, 
he  honored  it  with  a  smile,  but  immediately  resumed  what  to 
him  appeared  very  serious  business. 

''  Bailie  Macwheeble  indeed  holds  an  opinion,  that  this 
honorary  service  b  due,  from  its  very  nature,  si  peUttur  tan" 
htm ;  only  if  his  Hoyal  Highness  shdl  require  of  the  great 
tenant  of  the  crown  to  perform  that  personal  duty ;  and  indeed 
he  pointed  out  the  case  in  Dirleton's  Doubts  and  Queries,. 
Grippet  versus  Spicer,  anent  the  eviction  of  an  estate  od  non 
seluium  eanonem,  that  is,  for  non-payment  of  a  feu-duty  of  three 
pepper-corns  a  year,  whilk  were  taxt  to  be  worth  seven-eighths 
of  a  penny  Scots,  in  whilk  the  defender  was  assoilzied.  But  I 
deem  it  safest,  wi'  your  good  favor,  to  place  myself  in  the  way 
of  rendering  the  Prince  this  service,  and  to  proffer  performance 
thereof ;  and  I  shall  cause  the  Bailie  to  attend  with  a  schedule 
(A  a  protest,  whilk  he  has  here  prepared  (taking  out  a  paper), 
mtimating,  that  if  it  shall  be  his  Royal  Highnesses  pleasure  to 
accept  of  other  assistance  at  pulling  off  his  ealiga  (whether  the 
same  sliall  be  rendered  boots  or  brogues)  save  that  of  the  said 
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Baron  of  Bradwardine,  who  is  in  presence  ready  and  willing  to 
perform  the  same,  it  shall  in  no  wise  impinge  upon  or  prejudice 
the  right  of  the  said  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine  to  perform 
the  said  service  in  future;  nor  shall  it  give  any  esquire,  valet 
of  the  chamber,  squire,  or  page,  whose  assistance  it  may  please 
his  Royal  Highness  to  employ,  any  right,  title,  or  ground,  for 
evicting  from  the  said  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine  the  estate 
and  barony  of  BradWiardine,  and  others  held  as  aforesaid,  by 
the  due  and  faithful  performance  thereof." 

Fergus  highly  applauded  this  arrangement ;  and  the  Baron 
took  a  friendly  leave  of  them,  with  a  smile  of  contented  impor- 
tance upon  his  visage. 

"  Long  live  our  dear  friend  the  Baron,"  exclaimed  the  Chief, 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing,  ''  for  the  most  absurd  original 
that  exists  north  of  the  Tweed !  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  recom- 
mended him  to  attend  the  circle  this  evening  with  a  boot-ketch 
under  his  arm.  I  think  he  might  have  adopted  the  suggestion, 
if  it  had  been  made  with  suitable  gravity." 

*'  And  how  can  you  take  pleasure  in  making  a  man  of  his 
worth  so  ridiculous  ? " 

"  Begging  pardon,  my  dear  Waverley,  you  are  as  ridiculous 
as  he.  Why,  do  you  not  see  that  the  man's  whole  mind  is 
wrapped  up  in  this  ceremony  ?  He  has  heard  and  thought  of 
it  since  infancy,  as  the  most  august  privilege  and  ceremony  in 
the  world ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  expected  pleasure  of  per- 
forming it  was  a  principal  motive  with  him  for  taking  up  arms. 
Depend  upon  it,  had  I  endeavored  to  divert  him  from  exposing 
himself,  he  would  have  treated  me  as  an  ignorant  conceited 
coxcomb,  or  perhaps  might  taken  a  fancy  to  cut  my  throat ;  a 
pleasure  which  he  once  proposed  to  himself  upon  some  point 
of  etiquette,  not  half  so  important,  in  his  eyes,  as  this  matter 
of  boots  or  brogues,  or  whatever  the  caliga  shall  finally  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  learned.  But  I  must  go  to  head-quarters  to 
prepare  the  Prince  for  this  extraordinary  scene.  My  informa- 
tion will  be  well  taken,  for  it  will  give  him  a  hearty  laugh  at 
present,  and  put  him  on  his  guard  against  laughing,  when  it 
might  be  very  mal-a-propos.    So,  au  revoir^  my  dear  Wavcrlqf/' 
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THB  XNGLISH  PRISONBIU 

Thx  first  occupation  of  Waverlev,  after  he  departed  horn 
Ae  Chieftain,  was  to  go  in  quest  of  the  officer  whose  life  he 
had  saved.  He  was  guarded,  along  with  his  companions  in 
misfortune,  who  were  very  numerous,  in  a  gentleman's  house 
near  the  field  of  battle. 

On  entering  the  room  where  they  stood  crowded  together, 
Waveriey  easily  recognized  the  object  of  his  visit,  not  only  by 
the  peculiar  dignity  of  his  appearance,  but  by  the  appendage 
of  Dugald  Mahony,  with  his  battle-axe,  who  had  stuck  to  him 
from  the  moment  of  his  captivity,  as  if  he  had  been  skewered 
to  his  side.  This  close  attendance  was,  perhaps,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  his  promised  reward  from  Edward,  but  it  also 
operated  to  save  the  English  gentleman  from  being  plundered 
in  the  scene  of  general  confusion;  for  Dugald  sagaciously  ar- 
gued, that  the  amount  of  the  salvage  which  he  might  be  allowed, 
would  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  prisoner,  when  he  should 
deliver  him  over  to  Waveriey.  He  hastened  to  assure  Waveriey, 
therefore,  with  more  words  than  he  usually  employed,  that  he 
had  ''  keepit  ta  sidur  roy  haill,  and  that  he  wasna  a  plack  the 
waur  since  the  feny  moment  when  his  honor  forbad  her  to  gie 
him  a  bit  clamhewit  wi'  her  Lochaber  axe." 

Waveriey  assured  Dugald  of  a  liberal  recompense,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  English  officer,  expressed  his  anxiety  to  do  any- 
thing which  might  contribute  to  his  convenience  under  his  pres- 
ent unpleasant  circumstances. 

"  I  am  not  so  inexperienced  a  soldier,  sir,"  answered  the 
Englishman,  as  to  complain  of  the  fortune  of  war.  I  am  only 
erieved  to  see  those  scenes  acted  in  our  own  island,  which  I 
have  often  witnessed  elsewhere  with  comparative  indifference." 

^Another  such  day  as  this,"  said  Waveriey,  ''and  I  trust 
the  cause  of  your  regrets  will  be  removed,  and  all  will  again  re- 
turn to  peace  and  order." 

The  officer  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "  I  must  not  forget 
my  situation  so  far  as  to  attempt  a  formal  confutation  of  that 
opinion ;  but,  notwithstanding  your  success,  and  the  valor  which 
tchieved  it,  you  hav6  undertaken  a  task  to  which  your  strength 
appears  wholly  inadequate." 
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At  this  moment  Fergus  pushed  into  the  press. 

"  Come,  Edward,  come  along ;  the  Prince  has  gone  to  Pinkie- 
house  for  the  night ;  and  we  must  follow,  or  lose  the  whole 
ceremony  of  the  caligct.  Your  friend,  the  Baron,  has  been 
guilty  of  a  great  piece  of  cruelty ;  he  has  insisted  upon  drag- 
ging Bailie  Macwheeble  out  to  the  field  of  battle.  Now  you 
must  know  the  Bailie's  greatest  honor  is  an  anned  Highlander, 
or  a  loaded  gun;  and  &ere  he  stands,  listening  to  the  Baron's 
instructions  concerning  the  protest,  ducking  his  head  like  a  sea- 
gull at  the  report  of  every  gun  and  pistol  that  our  idle  boys  aze 
firing  upon  the  fields;  and  undogoing,  by  way  of  penance,  at 
every  symptom  of  flinching,  a  severe  rebuke  from  his  patron, 
who  would  not  admit  the  <^harge  of  a  whole  battery  of  can- 
non, within  point-Uank  distance,  as  an  «pok)gy  for  ne^^ecting 
a  discourse,  in  which  the  honor  of  his  family  is  interested." 

**  But  how  has  Mr.  Bradwardine  got  him  to  venture  so  f ar  ? " 
sdd  Edward. 

•*  Why,  he  had  come  as  far  as  Musselburgh,  I  fancy,  in  hopes 
of  making  some  of  our  wills  ;  and  the  peremptory  commands 
of  the  Baron  dragged  him  forward  to  Preston  after  the  batde 
was  over.  He  complains  of  one  or  two  of  our  ragamuffins  having 
put  him  in  peril  of  his  life,  by  presenting  their  pieces  at  him  ; 
but  as  they  limited  his  ransom  to  an  English  penny,  I  don't 
think  we  need  trouble  the  provost-marshal  upon  that  subject 
So,  come  along,  Waverley." 

"  Waverley !"  said  the  English  officer,  with  great  emotion  ; 
•*  tiie  nephew  of  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  of shire  ? " 

"  The  same,  sir,"  replied  our  hero,  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  tone  in  which  he  was  addressed. 

'^  I  am  at  once  happy  and  grieved,"  said  ^e  prisoner,  '*  to 
have  met  with  you." 

"  I  am  ignorant,  sir,"  answered  Waverley,  "  how  I  have  d&» 
served  so  much  interest." 

'*  Did  your  uncle  never  mention  a  friend  called  Talbot  ? " 

^  I  have  heard  him  talk  with  great  regard  of  such  a  person," 
replied  Edward ;  ^  a  colonel,  I  believe,  in  the  army,  and  the 
husband  of  Lady  Emily  Blandeville ;  but  I  ^ot^ht  Colonel 
Talbot  had  been  abroad." 

"  I  am  just  returned,"  answered  the  officer ;  "  and  being  in 
Scotland,  thought  it  my  duty  to  act  where  my  services  promised 
to  be  useful.  Yes,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  am  that  Colonel  Talbot, 
the  husband  of  the  lady  you  have  named ;  and  I  am  proud  to 
adcnowledge  that  I  owe  alike  my  professional  rank  and  my 
domestic  l^ppiness  to  your  generous  and  noble-minded  relative. 
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Good  God  I  that  I  should  find  his  nephew  in  such  a  diess,  and 
engaged  in  such  a  cause  ! " 

'*  Sir,"  said  Fergus,  haughtilv,  '^  the  dress  and  cause  are 
those  of  men  of  birth  and  honor/' 

**  My  situation  forbids  me  to  dispute  your  assertion,"  said 
Colonel  Talbot;  '^  otherwise  it  were  no  difficult  matter  to  show, 
that  neither  courage  nor  pride  of  lineage  can  gild  a  bad  cause. 
But,  with  Mr.  Waverley's  permission,  and  yours,  sir,  if  yours 
also  must  be  asked,  I  would  willingly  speak  a  few  words  with 
him  on  affairs  connected  with  his  own  family." 

"  Mr.  Waverley,  sir,  regulates  his  own  motions. — You  will 
follow  me,  I  suppose,  to  Pinkie,"  said  Fergus,  turning  to  Ed- 
ward, '*  when  you  have  finished  your  discourse  with  Oils  new 
acquaintance  ? "  So  saying,  the  Chief  of  Glen  naquoich  adjusted 
his  plaid  with  rather  more  than  his  usual  air  of  haughty  as- 
sumption, and  left  the  apartment 

The  interest  of  Waverley  readily  procured  for  Cc^onel  Tal- 
bot the  freedom  of  adjourning  to  a  large  garden  belonging  to 
his  place  of  confinement.  Tl^v  walked  a  few  paces  in  silence, 
Colonel  Talbot  apparently  stuciying  how  to  open  what  he  had 
to  say ;  at  length  he  addressed  Edward. 

"  Mr.  Waverley,  you  have  this  day  saved  my  life ;  and  yet 
I  would  to  God  that  I  had  lost  it,  ere  I  had  found  you  wearing 
the  uniform  and  cockade  of  these  men." 

"  I  forgive  your  reproach.  Colonel  Talbot ;  it  is  well  meant, 
and  your  education  and  prejudices  render  it  natural.  But  there 
b  nothing  extraordinary  in  finding  a  man,  whose  honor  has 
been  publicly  and  unjustly  assailed,  in  the  situation  which 
promised  most  fair  to  afford  him  satisfaction  on  his  calum* 
niators." 

''  I  should  rather  say,  in  the  situation  most  likely  to  confirm 
the  reports  which  they  have  circulated,"  said  Colonel  Talbot, 
**  by  following  the  very  line  of  conduct  abcribed  to  you.  Are 
you  aware,  Mr.  Waverley,  of  the  infinite  distress,  and  even 
danger,  which  your  present  conduct  has  occasioned  to  youx 
nearest  relatives  ? " 

"Danger!" 

"Yes,  sir,  danger.  When  I  left  England,  your  uncle  and 
father  had  been  obliged  to  find  bail  to  answer  a  charge  of 
treason,  to  which  they  were  only  admitted  by  the  exertion  of 
the  most  powerful  interest.  I  came  down  to  Scotland,  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  rescuing  you  from  the  gulf  into  which  you 
have  precipitated  youself;  nor  can  I  estimate  the  consequences 
to  your  family  of  your  having  openly  joined  the  rebellion,  since 
the  reiy  suspicion  of  your  intention  was  so  perilous  to  them 
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Most  deeply  do  I  regret  that  I  did  not  meet  you  before  this 
last  and  fatal  error. " 

"  I  am  really  ignorant, "  said  Waverley  in  a  tone  of  reserve, 
''  why  Colonel  Talbot  should  have  taken  so  much  trouble  on 
my  account" 

"  Mr.  Waverley,"  answered  Talbot,  "  I  am  dull  at  appre- 
hending irony ;  and  therefore  I  shall  answer  your  words  accords 
ing  to  their  plain  meaning.  I  am  indebted  to  your  uncle  for 
benefits  greater  than  those  which  a  son  owes  to  a  father.  I 
acknowledge  to  him  the  duty  of  a  son  ;  and  as  I  know  there  is 
no  manner  in  which  I  can  requite  his  kindness  so  well  as  by 
serving  you,  I  will  serve  you,  if  possible,  whether  you  will  permit 
me  or  no.  The  personal  obligation  which  vou  have  this  day 
laid  me  under  (although  in  common  estimation  as  great  as  one 
human  being  can  bestow  on  another)  adds  nothing  to  my  zeal 
on  vour  behalf ;  nor  can  that  zeal  be  abated  by  any  coolness 
witn  which  you  may  please  to  receive  it. 

"Your  intentions  may  be  kind,  sir,"  said  Waverley,  dryly  ; 
"  but  your  language  is  harsh,  or  at  least  peremptory." 

"  On  my  return  to  England,"  continued  Colonel  Talbot, 
"  after  long  absence,  I  found  your  uncle.  Sir  Everard  Waverley, 
in  the  custody  of  a  king's  messenger,  in  consequence  of  the 
suspicion  brought  upon  him  by  your  conduct.  He  is  my  oldest 
friend — how  often  shall  I  repeat  it  ? — my  best  benefactor ;  he 
sacrificed  his  own  views  of  happiness  to  mine — ^he  never  uttered 
a  word,  he  never  harbored  a  thought,  that  benevolence  itself 
might  not  have  thought  or  spoken.  I  found  this  man  in  con- 
finement, rendered  harsher  to  him  by  his  habits  of  life,  his 
natural  dignity  of  feeling,  and — ^forgive  me,  Mr.  Waverley — ^by 
the  cause  through  which  this  calamity  had  come  upon  him.  I 
cannot  disguise  from  you  my  feelings  upon  this  occasion ;  they 
were  most  painfully  unfavorable  to  you.  Having,  by  my 
family  interest,  which  you  probably  know  is  not  inconsiderable, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  Sir  Everard's  release,  I  set  out  for  Scot- 
land. I  saw  Colonel  Gardiner,  a  man  whose  fate  alone  is 
sufficient  to  render  this  insurrection  for  ever  execrable.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  with  him,  I  found,  that,  from  late  cir- 
cumstances, from  a  re-examination  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  mutiny,  and  from  his  original  good  opinion  of  your  charac- 
ter, he  was  much  softened  towards  you ;  and  I  doubted  not, 
that  if  I  could  be  so  fortunate  as  to  aiscover  you  all  might  yet 
be  well.  But  this  unnatural  rebellion  has  ruined  all.  I  have, 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  long  and  active  military  life,  seen 
Britons  disgrace  themselves  by  a  panic  flight,  and  that  before 
ft  foe  vdthout  either  arms  or  discipline  1  and  now  I  find  the 
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heir  of  my  dearest  friend — the  son,  I  may  say,  oi  his  affections 
-—sharing  a  triumph,  for  which  he  ou^ht  the  first  to  have  blushed. 
Why  should  I  lament  Gardiner  ?  his  lot  was  happy,  compared 
to  mine  I " 

There  was  so  much  digni^  in  Colonel  Talbot's  manner, 
such  a  mixture  of  military  pnde  and  manly  sorrow,  and  the 
news  of  Sir  Everard's  imprisonment  was  told  in  so  deep  a 
tone  of  feeling,  that  Edward  stood  mortified,  abashed,  and 
distressed,  in  presence  of  the  prisoner,  who  owed  to  him  his 
life  not  manv  hours  before.  He  was  not  sorry  when  Fergus 
interrupted  their  conference  a  second  time. 

*'  His  Royal  Highness  commands  Mr.  Waverley's  attend* 
ance."  Colonel  Talbot  threw  upon  Edward  a  reproachful 
glance,  which  did  not  escape  the  quick  eye  of  the  High- 
land Chief.  "His  immediate  attendance,"  he  repeated,  with 
considerable  emphasis.  Waverley  turned  again  towards  the 
Colonel. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,"  he  said  ;  "  in  the  mean  while,  every 
possible  accommodation" — 

"  I  desire  none,"  said  the  Colonel ;  let  me  fare  like  the 
meanest  of  those  brave  men,  who,  on  this  day  of  calamity, 
have  preferred  wounds  and  captivity  to  flight ;  I  would  almost 
exchange  places  with  one  of  those  who  have  fallen,  to  know 
that  my  words  have  made  a  suitable  impression  on  your  mind." 

"  Let  Colonel  Talbot  be  carefully  secured,"  said  Fergus  to 
the  Highland  officer,  who  commanaed  the  guards  over  the 
prisoners ;  "  It  is  the  Prince's  particular  command ;  he  is  a 
prisoner  of  the  utmost  importance." 

"  But  let  him  want  no  accommodation  suitable  to  his  rank," 
said  Waverley. 

•*  Consistent  always  with  secure  custody,"  reiterated  Fer- 
gus. The  officer  signUied  his  acquiescence  in  both  commands, 
and  Edward  followed  Fergus  to  the  garden-gate,  where  Callum 
B^,  with  three  saddle-horses,  awaited  them.  Turning  his 
head,  he  saw  Colonel  Talbot  reconducted  to  his  place  of  con* 
finement  by  a  file  of  Highlanders ;  he  lingered  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door,  and  made  a  signal  with  his  hand  towards 
Waverley,  as  if  enforcing  the  language  he  had  held  towards 
him. 

"  Horses,"  said  Fergus,  as  he  mounted,  *'  are  now  as  plenty 
as  blackberries ;  every  man  may  have  them  for  the  catching. 
Come,  let  Callum  adjust  your  stirrups,  and  let  us  to  Pinkie- 
bouse^'  as  fast  as  these  d-devant  dragoon-horses  choose  to 
cany  us." 
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CHAPTER  FIFTIETH. 

RATHER  UKIBCPORTANT. 

'^I  WAS  turned  back/'  said  Fergus  to  Edward  as  Aey 
galloped  from  Preston  to  Pinkie-house,  ''  by  a  message  from 
the  Prince.  But,  I  suppose  you  know  the  value  of  this  most 
noble  Colonel  Talbot  as  a  prisoner.  He  is  held  one  of  the 
best  officers  among  the  red-coats ;  a  special  friend  and  favorite 
of  the  Elector  himself,  and  of  that  dreadful  hero  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  has  been  summoned  from  his  triumphs  at 
Fontenoy,  to  come  over  and  devour  us  poor  Highlanders  alive. 
Has  he  been  telling  you  how  the  bells  of  St.  James's  ring  ? 
Not '  turn  again,  Whittington,'  like  those  of  Bow,  in  the  days 
of  yore?" 

"  Fergus ! "  said  Waverley,  with  a  reproachful  look. 

*'  Nay,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  you,"  answered  the 
Chief  of  Mac-Ivor,  ''  you  are  blown  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine.  Here  have  we  gained  a  victory,  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory— and  your  behavior  is  praised  by  every  living  mortal  to 
the  skies — and  the  Prince  is  eager  to  thank  you  in  person — 
and  all  our  beauties  of  the  White  Rose  are  pulling  caps  for 
you, — and  you,  the  preux  chevaiier  of  the  day,  are  stooping  on 
vour  horse's  neck  like  a  butter-woman  riding  to  market,  and 
looking  as  black  as  a  funeral." 

''  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Colonel  Gardiner's  death :  he  was 
once  very  kind  to  me." 

**  Why,  then,  be  sorry  for  five  minutes,  and  then  be  glad 
again ;  his  chance  to-day  may  be  ours  to-morrow.  And  what 
does  it  signify  ? — the  next  best  thing  to  victory  is  honorable 
death ;  but  It  is  Kpis-alkr^  and  one  would  rather  a  foe  had  it 
than  one's  self." 

'*  But  Colonel  Talbot  has  informed  me  that  my  father  and 
uncle  are  both  imprisoned  by  government  on  my  account" 

"We'll  put  in  bail,  my  boy;  old  Andrew  Ferrara'*  shall 
lodge  his  security ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  him  put  to  justify 
k  in  Westminster  Hall." 

**  Nay,  they  are  already  at  liberty,  upon  bail  of  a  more  dvic 
di^>osition." 

^  Then  why  is  thy  noble  spirit  cast  down,  Edward  ?  Dost 
think  that  the  Elector's  Ministers  are  such  doves  as  to  set  theii 
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enemies  at  liberty  at  this  critical  moment,  if  they  could  or  durst 
confine  and  punish  them  ?  Assure  thyself  that  either  they  have 
no  charge  against  your  relations  on  which  they  can  continue 
their  imprisonment,  or  else  they  are  afraid  of  our  friends,  the 
jolly  cavaliers  of  old  England.  At  any  rate,  you  need  not  be 
apprehensive  upon  their  account ;  and  we  will  find  some  means 
of  conveying  to  them  assurances  of  your  safety." 

Edward  was  silenced  but  not  satisfied  with  these  reasons. 
He  had  now  been  more  than  once  shocked  at  the  small  degiee 
of  sympathy  which  Fergus  exhibited  for  the  feelings  even  of 
those  whom  he  loved,  if  they  did  not  correspond  with  his  own 
mood  at  the  time,  and  more  especially  if  they  thwarted  him 
while  earnest  in  a  favorite  pursuit  Fergus  sometimes  indeed 
observed  that  he  had  offended  Waverley,  but,  always  intent 
upon  some  favorite  plan  or  project  of  his  own,  he  was  never 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  extent  or  duration  of  his  displeasure, 
so  that  the  reiteration  of  these  petty  offences  somewhat  cooled 
the  volunteer's  extreme  attachment  to  his  officer. 

The  Chevalier  received  Waverley  with  his  usual  favor,  and 
paid  him  many  compliments  on  his  distinguished  bravery.  He 
then  took  him  apart,  made  many  inquires  concerning  Colonel 
Talbot,  and  when  he  had  received  all  the  information  which 
Edward  was  able  to  give  concerning  him  and  his  connections, 
he  proceeded, — "  I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  since 
this  gentleman  is  so  particularly  connected  with  our  worthy 
and  excellent  friend,  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  and  since  his  lady 
b  of  the  house  of  Blandeville,  whose  devotion  to  the  true  and 
loyal  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  b  so  generally 
known,  the  Coloners  own  private  sentiments  cannot  be  un- 
favorable to  us,  whatever  mask  he  may  have  assumed  to  acconv 
modate  himself  to  the  times." 

^  If  I  am  to  judge  from  the  language  he  thb  day  held  to 
me,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  <Mering  widely  from  your 
Royal  Highness." 

"  Well,  it  is  worth  making  a  trial  at  least.  I  therefore  en* 
Crust  you  with  the  charge  of  Colonel  Talbot,  with  power  to  act 
concerning  him  as  you  think  most  advisable  ; — and  I  hope  you 
will  find  means  of  ascertaining  what  are  his  real  dispositions 
towards  our  Royal  Father's  restoration." 

"  I  am  convinced,"  said  Waverley,  bowing,  "  that  if  Colonel 
Talbot  chooses  to  grant  his  parole,  it  may  be  securely  depended 
upon ;  but  if  he  refuses  il,  I  trust  your  Royal  Highness  will 
devolve  on  some  other  person  than  the  nephew  of  his  friend, 
the  task  of  laying  him  under  the  necessary  restraint" 
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"  I  will  trust  him  with  no  person  but  you,"  said  the  Prince 
smiling,  but  peremptorily  repeating  his  mandate  :  "  it  is  of  im< 
portance  to  my  service  that  there  should  appear  to  be  a  good 
intelligence  between  you,  even  if  you  are  unable  to  gain  hb 
confidence  in  earnest  You  will  therefore  receive  him  into 
your  quarters,  and  in  case  he  declines  giving  his  parole,  you 
must  apply  for  a  proper  guard.  I  beg  you  will  go  about  this 
directlv.     We  return  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow." 

Bemg  thus  remanded  to  the  vicinity  of  Preston,  Waverley 
lost  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  solemn  act  of  homage.  So 
little,  however,  was  he  at  this  time  in  love  with  vanity,  that  he 
had  quite  forgotten  the  ceremony  in  which  Fergus  had  labored 
to  engage  his  curiosity.  But  next  day  a  formal  Gazette  was 
circulated,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Glads- 
muir,  as  the  Highlanders  chose  to  denominate  their  victory. 
It  concluded  with  an  account  of  the  Court  afterwards  held  by 
the  Chevalier  at  Pinkie-house,  which  contained  this  among 
other  high-flown  descriptive  paragraphs : — 

"  Since  that  fatal  treaty  which  annihilates  Scotland  as  an 
independent  nation,  it  has  not  been  our  happiness  to  see  her 
princes  receive,  and  her  nobles  discharge,  those  acts  of  feudal 
homage,  which,  founded  upon  the  splendid  actions  of  Scottish 
valor,  recall  the  memory  of  her  early  history,  with  the  manly 
and  chivalrous  simplicity  of  the  ties  which  united  to  the  Crown 
^e  homage  of  the  warriors  by  whom  it  was  repeatedly  upheld 
and  defended.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  our  memories 
were  refreshed  with  one  of  those  ceremonies  which  belong  to 
the  ancient  days  of  Scotland's  glory.  After  the  circle  was 
formed,  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  of  that  ilk,  colonel  in  the 
service,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  came  before  the  Prince,  attended  by  Mr. 
D.  Macwheeble,  the  Bailie  of  his  ancient  barony  of  Bradwar- 
dine (who,  we  understand,  has  been  lately  named  a  commis- 
sary), and,  under  form  of  instrument,  claimed  permission  to 
perform,  to  the  person  of  his  Royal  Highness,  as  representing 
his  father,  the  service  used  and  wont,  for  which,  under  a  char- 
ter of  Robert  Bruce  (of  which  the  original  was  produced  and 
inspected  by  the  Masters  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  Chancery, 
for  the  rime  being),  the  claimant  held  the  barony  of  Brad  war 
dine,  and  lands  of  Tully-Veolan.  His  claim  being  admitted 
and  registered,  his  Royal  Highness  having  placed  his  foot  upon 
a  cushion,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  kneeling  upon  his  right 
knee,  proceeded  to  undo  the  latchet  of  the  brogue,  or  low-heeled 
Highland  shoe,  which  our  gallant  young  hero  wears  in  compli- 
ment to  his  brave  followers.    When  £is  was  performed,  his 
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Royal  Highness  declared  the  ceremony  completed  j  and  em* 
bracing  the  gallant  veteran,  protested  that  nothing  but  com« 
pliance  with  an  ordinance  of  Robert  Bruce  could  have  induced 
him  to  receive  even  the  symbolical  performance  of  a  menial 
office  from  hands  which  had  fought  so  bravely  to  put  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  his  father.  The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  then 
took  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Commissary  Macwhee* 
ble,  bearing,  that  all  points  and  circumstances  of  the  act  of 
homage  had  been  rite  et  solmniter  acta  et  peracta  ;  and  a  cor- 
responding entry  was  made  in  the  protocol  of  the  Lord  High 
Chamberlain,  and  in  the  record  of  Chancery.  We  understand 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  of  his  Royal  Highness,  when  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  can  be  known,  to  raise  Colonel  Bradwardine 
to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Bradwardine,  of  Brad- 
wardine and  TuUy-Veolan,  and  that,  in  the  mean  while,  his 
Royal  Highness,  in  his  father's  name  an^  authority,  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  him  an  honorable  augmentation  to  his  paternal 
coat  of  arm,  being  a  budget  or  boot-jack,  disposed  saltier-wise 
with  a  naked  broadsword,  to  be  borne  in  the  dexter  cantle  of 
the  shield ;  and,  as  an  additional  motto,  on  a  scroll  beneatli, 
the  words,  *  Draw  and  Draw  off* " 

**  Were  it  not  for  the  recollection  of  Fergus's  railler}'," 
thought  Waverley  to  himself,  when  he  had  perused  this  long 
and  grave  document,  "  how  very  tolerable  would  all  this  sounc^ 
and  how  little  should  I  have  thought  of  connecting  it  with  any 
ludicrous  idea  I  Well,  after  all,  everything  has  its  fair,  as  well  as 
its  seamy  side  ;  and  truly  I  do  not  see  why  the  Baron's  boot* 
jack  may  not  stand  as  fair  in  heraldry  as  the  water-buckets, 
wagons,  cart-wheels,  plough-socks,  shuttles,  candlesticks,  and 
other  ordinaries,  conveying  ideas  of  anything  save  chivalry, 
which  appear  in  the  arms  of  some  of  our  most  ancient  gentry." 
— ^This,  however,  is  an  episode  in  respect  to  the  principal  story 

When  Waverley  returned  to  Preston,  and  rejoined  Colonel 
Talbot,  he  found  him  recovered  from  the  strong  and  obvious 
emotions  with  which  a  concurrence  of  unpleasing  events  had 
affected  him.  He  had  regained  his  natural  manner,  which  was 
that  of  an  English  gentleman  and  soldier,  manly,  open,  and  gen- 
erous, but  not  unsusceptible  of  prejudice  against  those  of  a  dif* 
ferent  country,  or  who  opposed  him  in  political  tenets.  When 
Waveriey  acquainted  Colonel  Talbot  with  the  Chevalier's  pur- 
pose to  commit  him  to  his  charge,  '^  I  did  not  think  to  have  owed 
so  much  obligation  to  that  young  gentleman,"  he  said, ''  as  is  im- 
plied in  this  destination.  I  can  at  least  cheerfully  join  in  the 
prayer  of  the  honest  Presbyterian  clergyman,  that,  as  he  haa 
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come  among  us  seeking  an  earthly  crown,  his  labors  may  be 
speedily  rewarded  with  a  heavenly  one.^  I  shall  willingly  give 
my  parole  not  to  attempt  an  escape  without  your  knowledge, 
since,  in  fact,  it  was  to  meet  you  that  I  came  to  Scotland  ;  and 
I  am  glad  it  has  happened  even  under  this  predicament.  But 
I  suppose  we  shall  be  but  a  short  time  together.  Your  Chev- 
alier (that  is  a  name  we  may  both  give  to  him),  with  his  plaids 
and  blue-caps,  will,  I  presume,  be  continuing  his  crusade  south- 
ward?" 

'*  Not  as  I  hear  ;  I  believe  the  army  makes  some  stay  in 
Edinbui^h,  to  collect  reinforcements." 

"  And  to  besiege  the  Castle  ?  "  said  Talbot,  smiling  sarcas- 
tically. "  Well,  unless  my  old  commander,  General  Preston, 
turn  false  metal,  or  the  Castle  sink  into  the  North  Loch,  events 
which  I  deem  equally  probable,  I  think  we  shall  have  some 
time  to  make  up  our  acquaintance.  I  have  a  guess  that  this 
gallant  Chevalier  has  a  design  that  I  should  be  your  proselyte ; 
and,  as  I  wish  you  to  be  mine,  there  cannot  be  a  more  fair  pro- 
posal than  to  anord  us  fair  conference  together.  But  as  I  spoke 
to-day  under  the  influence  of  feelings  I  rarely  give  way  to,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  my  entering  again  upon  controversy  till 
we  are  somewhat  better  acquainted." 


CHAPTER  FIFTY-FIRST. 

INTRIGUE  or  LOVE  AND  POLITICS. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  record  in  these  pages  the  triumphant 
entrance  of  the  Chevalier  into  Edinburgh  after  the  decisive 
affair  of  Preston.  One  circumstance,  however,  may  be  noticed, 
because  it  illustrates  the  high  spirit  of  Flora  Mac-Ivor.  The 
Highlanders,  by  whom  the  Prince  was  surrounded,  in  the  license 
and  extravagance  of  this  joyful  moment,  fired  their  pieces  re- 
peatedly, and  one  of  these  having  been  accidentally  loaded  with 
ball,  the  bullet  grazed  the  young  lady's  temple  as  she  wavc^d 
her  handkerchief  from  a  balcony.*^  FerguSi  who  beheld  die 
mcddent,  was  Et  her  aide  in  an  instant ;  and»  otx  seeing  that  the 
woimdwas  trifling,  he  drew  his  broadsword,  with  the  pui^H>ic 
tyf  rushing  down  upon  the  man  by  whose  careleflsoMi  she  had 
incurred  so  much  danger,  when,  holding  him  by  the  plaid, "  Do 
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not  harm  the  poor  fellow,"  she  cried  ;  "for  Heaven's  sake  do 
not  harm  him  !  but  thank  God  with  me  that  the  accident  hap- 
pened to  Flora  Mac-Ivor;  for  had  it  befallen  a  Whig,  they 
would  have  pretended  that  the  shot  was  fired  on  purpose." 

Waverley  escaped  the  alarm  which  this  accident  would  have 
occasioned  to  him,  as  he  was  unavoidably  delayed  by  the  ne« 
cessity  of  accompanying  Colonel  Talbot  to  Edinourgh. 

They  performed  the  journey  together  on  horseback,  and  for 
some  time,  as  if  to  sound  each  other's  feelings  and  sentiments, 
they  conversed  upon  general  and  ordinary  topics. 

When  Waverley  again  entered  upon  the  subject  which  he 
had  most  at  heart,  the  situation,  nanrely,  of  his  tatiier  and  his 
uncle.  Colonel  Talbot  seemed  now  rather  desirous  to  alleviate 
than  to  aggravate  his  anxiety.  This  appeared  particularly  to  be 
the  case  when  he  heard  Waverley's  history,  which  he  did  not 
scruple  to  confide  to  him. 

*  And  so/'  said  the  Colonel,  "  there  has  been  no  malice 
prepense,  as  lawyers,  I  think,  term  it,  in  this  rash  step  of  yours ; 
and  you  have  been  trepanned  into  the  service  of  this  Italian 
knight-errant  by  a  few  civil  speeches  from  him,  and  one  or  two 
of  his  Highland  recruiting  sergeants  ?  It  b  sadly  foolish,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  nearly  so  bad  as  I  was  led  to  expect.  How- 
ever, you  cannot  desert,  even  from  the  Pretender,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment, — ^that  seems  impossible.  But  I  have  little  doubt 
tiiat,  in  the  dissensions  incident  to  this  heterogeneous  mass  of 
wild  and  desperate  men,  some  opportunity  may  arise,  by  avail- 
ing  yourself  of  which,  you  may  extricate  yourself  honorably 
from  your  rash  engagement  before  the  bubble  burst.  If  this 
can  l>e  mana^d,  I  would  have  you  go  to  a  place  of  safety  in 
Flanders,  which  I  shall  point  out.  And  I  think  I  can  secure 
your  pardon  from  Government  after  a  few  months'  residence 
abroad." 

"I  cannot  permit  jrou.  Colonel  Talbot,"  answered  Wa- 
verley, "  to  speak  of  any  plan  which  turns  on  my  deserting  an 
enterprise  in  which  I  may  have  en|;aged  hastily,  but  certainly 
voluntarily,  and  with  the  purpose  of  abiding  the  issue." 

**Well,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  smiling,  *Meave  me  my 
tiioughts  and  hopes  at  least  at  liberty,  if  not  my  speech.  But 
bave  you  never  examined  your  mysterious  packet  ? " 

"  It  is  in  my  baggage,"  replied  Edward;  "  we  shall  find  it 
b  Edinbui^h." 

In  £dim>ui:gh  they  soon  arrived.  Waverley's  quarters  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  by  the  Prince's  express  orders,  in  a  hand- 
tome  lo<^;ing,  ifriiere  there  was  accommodation  for  Colonel 
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Talbot.  His  first  business  was  to  examine  his  portmanteau, 
and,  after  a  very  short  search,  out  tumbled  the  expected  packet. 
Waverley  opened  it  eagerly.  Under  a  blank  cover,  simply  ad- 
dressed  to  E.  Waverley,  Esq.,  he  found  a  number  of  open  letters. 
The  uppermost  were  two  from  Colonel  Gardiner,  addressed  to 
himself.  The  earliest  in  date  was  a  kind  and  gentle  remoa 
strance  for  neglect  of  the  writer's  advice  respecting  the  disposal 
of  his  time  during  his  leave  of  absence, — ^the  renewal  of  which, 
he  reminded  Captain  Waverley,  would  speedily  expire.  "  In- 
deed," the  letter  proceeded,  "  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  news 
from  abroad,  and  my  instructions  from  the  War  Office,  must 
have  compelled  me  to  recall  it,  as  there  is  great  danger,  since 
the  disaster  in  Flanders,  both  of  foreign  invasion  and  insurrec- 
tion among  the  disaffected  at  home.  I  therefore  entreat  you 
will  repair,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  regi- 
ment; and  I  am  concerned  to  add,  that  this  is  still  the  more 
necessary,  as  there  is  some  discontent  in  your  troop,  and  I 
postpone  inquiry  into  particulars  until  I  can  have  the  advantage 
of  your  assistance." 

The  second  letter,  dated  eight  days  later,  was  in  such  a  style 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Colonel's  receiving  no 
answer  to  the  first.  It  reminded  Waverley  of  his  dut^  as  a  man 
of  honor,  an  officer,  and  a  Briton ;  took  notice  of  the  increasing 
dissatisfaction  of  his  men,  and  that  some  of  them  had  been 
heard  to  hint  that  their  captain  encouraged  and  approved  of 
their  mutinous  behavior ;  and,  finally,  the  writer  expressed  the 
utmost  regret  and  surprise  that  he  had  not  obeyed  his  com- 
mands by  repairing  to  head-quarters,  reminded  him  that  his 
leave  of  absence  had  been  recalled,  and  conjured  him,  in  a 
style  in  which  paternal  remonstrance  was  mingled  with  military 
authority,  to  redeem  his  error  by  immediately  joining  his  regi- 
ment. "  That  I  may  be  certain,"  concludecf  the  letter,  "  that 
this  actually  reaches  you^  I  despatch  it  by  Corporal  Tims,  of 
your  troop,  with  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own  hand." 

Upon  reading  these  letters,  Waverley,  with  great  bitterness 
of  feeling,  was  compelled  to  make  the  amende  honorable  to  \h& 
memory  pf  the  brave  and  excellent  writer ;  for,  surely,  as  Col* 
onel  Gardiner  must  have  had  every  reason  to  conclude  they  had 
come  safely  to  hand,  less  could  not  follow,  on  their  being  neg- 
lected, than  that  third  and  final  summons,  which  Waverley 
actually  received  at  Glennaquoich,  though  too  late  to  obey  it. 
And  his  being  superseded,  in  consequence  of  his  s^pparent 
neglect  of  this  last  command,  was  so  far  from  being  a  harsh  or 
severe  proceeding,  that  it  was  plainly  inevitable.    The  next 
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letter  he  unfolded  was  from  the  Major  of  the  regiment,  acquaint- 
ing him  that  a  report,  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  reputation, 
was  public  in  the  country,  stating,  that  one  Mr.  Falconer  of 
Ballihopple,  or  some  such  name,  had  proposed,  in  his  presence, 
a  treasonable  toast,  which  he  permitted  to  pass  in  silence, 
although  it  was  so  gross  an  affront  to  the  royal  family,  that  a 
gentleman  in  company,  not  remarkable  for  his  zeal  for  govern* 
ment,  had  nevertheless  taken  the  matter  up ;  and  that,  suppos- 
ing the  account  true,  Captain  Waverley  had  thus  suffered 
another,  comparatively  unconcerned,  to  resent  an  affront 
directed  against  him  personally  as  an  officer,  and  to  go  out  with 
the  person  by  whom  it  was  offered.  The  Major  concluded,  that 
no  one  of  Captain  Waverley's  brother-officers  could  believe  this 
scandalous  story,  but  it  was  necessarily  their  joint  opinion,  that 
his  own  honor,  equally  with  that  of  the  regimen^  depended 
upon  its  being  instantly  contradicted  by  his  authoriQr,  etc.,  etc. 
etc. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  all  this  ? "  said  Colonel  Talbot,  to 
whom  Waverley  handed  the  letters  after  he  had  perused  them. 

''  Think  I  it  renders  thought  impossible.  It  is  enough  to 
drive  me  mad." 

"  Be  calm,  my  young  friend ;  let  us  see  what  are  these  dirty 
scrawls  that  follow." 

The  first  was  addressed,  "  For  Master  W.  Ruffin  These," 

'*  Dear  sur,  sum  of  our  yong  gulpins  will  not  bite,  thof  I 
tuold  them  you  shoed  me  the  squoires  own  seel.  But  Tims  will 
deliver  you  the  lettrs  as  desired,  and  tell  ould  Addem  he  gave 
them  to  squoir's  hond,  as  to  be  sure  yours  is  the  same,  and  shall 
be  ready  for  signal,  and  hoy  for  Hoy  Church  and  Sachefrel,* 
as  fadur  sings  at  harvest  whome.    Yours,  deer  sur,      H.  H. 

"  Poscriff.  Do'e  tell  squoire  we  longs  to  heer  from  him, 
and  has  dootings  about  his  not  writing  himself,  and  Lieftenant 
Bottler  is  smoky." 

''  This  Ruffin,  I  suppose,  then,  is  your  Donald  of  the  Cav* 
em,  who  has  intercepted  your  letters,  and  carried  on  a  corres- 
l^ndence  with  the  poor  devil  Houghton,  as  if  under  your 
authority  I " 

"  It  seems  too  true.    But  who  can  Addem  be  ? " 
"  Possibly  Adam,  for  poor  Gardiner,  a  sort  of  pun  on  his 
name." 

*  (Henry  Sacheverell,  D.  D.,  was  a  Tiolent  higiKharchman,  who,  in  17  to^  was  Impaaehed 
m  Ml  attack  made  on  the  Gortolphm  Whig  ninistry.    He  aherwaris  bocania  Tsry  popvlar.] 
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The  other  letters  were  to  the  same  purpose,  and  they  soon 
received  yet  more  complete  light  upon  Donald  Bean's  machina* 
tions. 

John  Hodges,  one  of  Waverley's  servants,  who  had  remained 
with  the  regiment,  and  had  been  taken  at  Preston,  now  nade 
his  appearance.  He  had  sought  out  his  master,  with  the  pur* 
pose  of  again  entering  his  service.  From  this  fellow  they 
learned,  that,  some  time  after  Waverley  had  gone  from  the 
head-quartere  of  the  tegiment,  a  pedlar,  called  Ruthven,  Ruffin, 
or  Rivane,  known  among  the  soldiers  by  the  name  of  Wily  WilL 
had  made  frequent  visits  to  the  town  of  Dundee.  He  appeared 
to  possess  plenty  of  money,  sold  his  commodities  very  cheap, 
seemed  always  willing  to  treat  his  friends  at  the  ale-house,  and 
easily  ingratiated  himself  with  many  of  Waverley's  troop,  par- 
ticularly Sergeant  Houghton,  and  one  Tims,  also  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer.  To  these  he  unfolded,  in  Waverle/s  name,  a 
plan  for  leaving  the  regiment,  and  joining  him  in  the  Highlands, 
where  report  said  the  clans  had  already  taken  arms  m  great 
numbers.  The  men,  who  had  been  educated  as  Jacobites,  so 
far  as  they  had  any  opinion  at  all,  and  who  knew  their  landlord, 
Sir  Everard,  had  always  been  supposed  to  hold  such  tenets, 
easily  fell  into  the  snare.  That  Waverley  was  at  a  distance  in 
the  Highlands,  was  received  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  transmit- 
ting his  letters  through  the  medium  of  the  pedlar ;  and  the  sig^t 
of  his  well-known  seal  seemed  to  authenticate  the  negotiations 
m  his  name,  where  writing  might  have  been  dangerous.  The 
cabal,  however,  began  to  take  air,  from  the  premature  mutinous 
language  of  those  concerned.  Wily  Will  justified  his  appella- 
tive ;  for,  after  suspicion  arose,  he  was  seen  no  more.  When 
the  Gazette  appeared,  in  which  Waverley  was  superseded,  great 
part  of  his  troop  broke  out  into  actual  mutiny,  but  were  sur- 
rounded and  disarmed  by  the  rest  of  the  regiment.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  Houghton  and  Tims 
were  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  afterwards  permitted  to  cast 
lots  for  life.  Houghton,  the  survivor,  showed  much  penitence, 
being  convinced  from  the  rebukes  and  explanations  of  Colonel 
Gardiner^  that  he  had  really  engaged  in  a  very  heinous  crime. 
It  is  remarkable,  that,  as  soon  as  the  poor  fellow  was  satisfied 
of  this,  he  became  also  convinced  that  the  instigator  had  acted 
without  authority  from  Edward,  saying,  "  If  it  was  dishonorable 
and  against  Old  England,  the  squire  could  know  nought  about 
it ;  he  never  did,  or  thought  to  do,  anything  dishonorable, — no 
more  didn't  Sir  Everard,  nor  none  of  them  afore  him,  and  in 
that  belief  he  would  live  and  die  that  Ruffin  had  done  it  all  o4 
his  own  head." 
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The  strength  of  conviction  with  which  he  expressed  himself 
apon  this  subject,  as  well  as  his  assurances  that  the  letters 
intended  for  Waverley  had  been  delivered  to  Ruthven,  made 
that  revolution  in  Colonel  Gardiner's  opinion  which  he  ex> 
pressed  to  Talbot 

The  reader  has  long  since  understood  that  Donald  Bean 
Lean  played  the  part  of  tempter  on  this  occasion.  His  motives 
were  shortly  these.  Of  an  active  and  intriguing  spirit,  he  had 
been  long  employed  as  a  subaltern  agent  and  spy  by  those  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Chevalier,  to  an  extent  beyond  what  was 
suspected  even  by  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  whom,  though  obliged  to 
him  for  protection,  he  regarded  with  fear  and  disUke.  To  suc- 
cess in  this  political  department,  he  naturally  looked  for  raising 
himself  by  some  bold  stroke  above  his  present  hazardous  and 
precarious  state  of  rapine.  He  was  particularly  employed  in 
learning  the  strength  of  the  regiments  in  Scotland,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  officers,  etc.,  and  had  long  had  his  eye  upon  Waver- 
ley's  troop,  as  open  to  temptation.  Donald  even  believed  that 
Waverley  himself  was  at  bottom  in  the  Stuart  interest,  which 
seemed  9onfirmed  by  his  long  visit  to  the  Jacobite  Baron  of 
Bradwardine.  When,  therefore,  he  came  to  his  cave  with  one 
of  Glennaquoich's  attendants,  the  robber,  who  could  never  ap- 
preciate his  real  motive,  which  was  mere  curiosity,  was  so  san- 
guine as  to  hope  that  his  own  talents  were  to  be  employed  in 
some  intrigue  of  consequence,  under  the  auspices  of  this  wealthy 

iroung  Enslishman.  Nor  was  he  undeceived  by  Waverley's  neg- 
ecting  all  hints  and  openings  for  an  explanation.  His  con- 
duct passed  for  prudent  reserve,  and  somewhat  piqued  Donald 
Bean,  who,  supposing  himself  left  out  of  a  secret  where  confi- 
dence promised  to  be  advantageous,  determined  to  have  his 
share  in  the  drama,  whether  a  regular  part  were  assigned  him 
or  not  For  thb  purpose,  during  Waverley's  sleep,  he  possessed 
himself  of  his  seal,  as  a  token  to  be  used  to  any  of  the  troopers 
whom  he  might  discover  to  be  possessed  of  the  captain's  confi 
dence.  His  first  journey  to  Dundee,  the  town  where  the  regiment 
was  quartered,  undeceived  him  in  his  original  supposition,  but 
opened  to  him  a  new  field  of  action.  He  knew  there  would  be 
no  service  so  well  rewarded  by  the  friends  of  the  Chevalier,  as 
seducing  a  part  of  the  regular  army  to  his  standard.  For  this 
purpose,  he  opened  the  machinations  with  which  the  reader  is 
alr^^  aa^uainted,  and  which  form  a  elue  to  all  the  intricacies 
and  obscunties  of  tfie  narrative  previous  to  Waverley's  leaving 
Clennaquoich. 

3y  Colonel  Talbot's  advice,  Waverley  declined  detaining  in 
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his  service  the  lad  whose  evidence  had  thrown  additional  light 
on  these  intrigues.  He  represented  to  him  that  it  would  be 
doing  the  man  an  injury  to  engage  him  in  a  desperate  under* 
taking,  and  that,  whatever  should  happen,  his  evidence  would 
go  some  length,  at  least,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  under 
which  Waverley  himself  had  embarked  in  it.  Waverley  there- 
fore wrote  a  short  statement  of  what  had  happened,  to  his  uncle 
and  his  father,  cautioning  them,  however,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, not  to  attempt  to  answer  his  letter.  Talbot  then  gave 
the  young  man  a  letter  to  the  commander  of  one  of  the  English 
vessels  of  war  cruising  in  the  firth,  requesting  him  to  put  the 

bearer  ashore  at  Berwick,  with  a  pass  to  proceed  to shire. 

He  was  then  furnished  with  money  to  make  an  expeditious 
journey,  and  directed  to  get  on  board  the  ship  by  means  of 
oribing  a  fishing-boat,  which,  as  they  afterwards  learned,  he 
easily  effected. 

Tired  of  the  attendance  of  Galium  Beg,  who,  he  thought, 
had  some  disposition  to  act  as  a  spy  on  his  motions,  Waverley 
hired  as  a  servant,  a  simple  Edinburgh  swain,  who  had  mounted 
the  white  cockade  in  a  fit  of  spleen  and  jealousy,  because  Jenny 
Jop  had  danced  a  whole  night  with  Corporal  Bullock  of  the 
Fusileers. 


CHAPTER  FIFTY-SECOND. 

INTRIGUES    OF    SOCI  ET Y  AN  D  LOV  E. 

Colonel  Talbot  became  more  kindly  in  his  demeanor 
towards  Waverley  after  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him : 
and  as  they  were  necessarily  much  together,  the  character  of 
the  Colonel  rose  in  Waverley's  estimation.  There  seemed  at 
first  something  harsh  in  his  strong  expressions  of  dislike  and 
censure,  although  no  one  was  in  the  general  case  more  open  to 
conviction.  The  habit  of  authority  had  also  given  his  manners 
some  peremptory  hardness,  notwithstanding  the  polish  which 
they  had  received  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
higher  circles.  As  a  specimen  of  the  military  character,  he 
diSered  from  all  whom  Waverley  had  as  yet  seen.  The  soldier- 
ship of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  was  marked  by  pedantrv ; 
that  of  Major  Melville  by  a  sort  of  martinet  attention  to  the 
miDutis  and  technicalities  of  disciplines  ntth^r  smtubh  to  ono 
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who  was  to  manoeuvre  a  battalion,  than  to  him  who  was  to 
command  an  army ;  the  military  spirit  of  Fergus  was  so  much 
warped  and  blended  with  his  plans  and  political  views,  that  it 
was  less  that  of  a  soldier  than  of  petty  a  sovereign.  But  Col- 
onel Talbot  was  in  every  point  the  English  soldier.  His  whole 
soul  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  king  and  country,  with- 
out feeling  any  pride  in  knowing  the  theory  of  his  art,  with  the 
Baron,  or  its  practical  minutiae  with  the  Major,  or  in  applying 
his  science  to  his  own  particular  plans  of  ambition,  like  the 
Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich.  Added  to  this,  he  was  a  man  of 
extended  knowledge  and  cultivated  taste,  although  strongly 
tinged,  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  those  prejudices 
which  are  peculiarly  English. 

The  character  of  Colonel  Talbot  dawned  upon  Edward  by 
d^;rees ;  for  the  delay  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  fruitless  siege 
of  Edinburgh  Castle  occupied  several  weeks,  during  which  Wa- 
verley  had  little  to  do,  excepting  to  seek  such  amusement  as 
society  afforded.  He  would  willingly  have  persuaded  his  new 
friend  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  his  former  intimates. 
But  the  Colonel,  after  one  or  two  visits,  shook  his  head,  and 
declined  farther  experiment.  Indeed  he  went  farther,  and 
characterized  the  Baron  as  the  most  intolerable  formal  pendant 
he  had  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with,  and  the  Chief  of 
Glennaquoich  as  a  Frenchified  Scotchman,  possessing  all  the 
cunning  and  plausibility  of  the  nation  where  he  was  educated, 
with  the  proud,  vindictive,  and  turbulent  humor  of  that  of  his 
birth.  "  If  the  devil,"  he  said,  "  had  sought  out  an  agent  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  embroiling  this  miserable  country,  I 
do  not  think  he  could  find  a  better  than  such  a  fellow  as  this, 
iHiose  temper  seems  equally  acrive,  supple,  and  mischievous, 
and  who  is  followed,  and  implicitly  obeyed,  by  a  gang  of  such 
cut-throats  as  those  whom  you  are  pleased  to  admire  so  much." 

The  ladies  of  the  party  did  not  escape  his  censure.  He 
allowed  that  Flora  Mac-Ivor  was  a  fine  woman,  and  Rose  Brad- 
wardine  a  pretty  girl.  But  he  alleged  that  the  former  destroyed 
the  effect  of  her  beauty  by  an  sSfectation  of  the  grand  airs 
which  she  had  probably  seen  practiced  at  the  mock  court  of 
St  Germains.  As  for  Rose  Bradwardine.  he  said  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  mortal  to  admire  such  a  little  uninformed 
thing,  whose  small  portion  of  education  was  as  ill  adapted  to 
her  sex  or  youth,  as  if  she  had  appeared  with  on«  of  her 
father's  old  campaign-coats  upon  her  person  for  her  sole  j^ar* 
ment.  Now  much  of  this  was  mere  spleen  and  prejudice  in 
the  excellent  Colonel  with  whom-  the  white  cockade  on  tllii 
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breast,  the  white  rose  in  the  hair,  and  the  Mac  at  the  beginning 
of  a  name,  would  have  made  a  devil  out  of  an  angel ;  and  in- 
deed he  himself  jocularlv  allowed  that  he  could  not  have  en- 
dured Venus  herself,  if  she  had  been  announced  in  a  drawing- 
room  by  the  name  of  Miss  Mac-Jupiter. 

Waverley,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  looked  upon  these 
young  ladies  with  very  different  eyes.  During  the  period  of  the 
siege,  he  paid  them  almost  daily  visits,  although  he  observed 
withr^ret  that  his  suit  made  as  little  progress  in  the  affections 
of  the  former  as  the  arms  of  the  Chevalier  in  subduing  the 
fortress.  She  maintained  witli  rigor  the  rule  she  had  laid  down 
of  treating  him  with  indifference,  without  either  affecting  to 
avoid  him,  or  to  shun  intercourse  with  him.  Every  word,  every 
look  was  strictly  regulated  to  accord  with  her  system,  and 
neither  the  dejection  of  Waverley,  nor  the  anger  which  Fergus 
scarcelv  suppressed,  could  extend  Flora's  attention  to  Edward 
beyona  that  which  the  most  ordinary  politeness  demanded. 
On  the  other  hand.  Rose  Bradwardine  gradually  rose  in  Wa- 
verle/s  opinion.  He  had  several  opportunities  of  remarking, 
that,  as  her  extreme  timidity  wore  off,  her  manners  received  a 
higher  character;  that  the  agitatiiig  circumstances  of  the 
stormy  time  seemed  to  call  foith  a  certain  digni^  of  feeling 
and  expression,  which  he  had  not  formerly  observed ;  and  that 
she  omitted  no  opportunity  within  her  reach  to  extend  her 
knowledge  and  refine  her  taste. 

Flora  Mac-Ivor  called  Rose  her  pupil,  and  was  attentive  to 
assist  her  in  her  studies,  and  to  fashion  both  her  taste  and  un- 
derstanding. It  might  have  been  remarked  by  a  very  close 
observer,  that  in  the  presence  of  Waverley  she  was  mudi  more 
desirous  to  exhibit  her  friend's  excellences  than  her  own.  But 
I  must  request  of  the  reader  to  suppose,  that  his  kind  and  dis- 
interested purpose  was  concealed  by  the  most  cautious  delicacy, 
-^udiously  shunning  the  most  distant  approach  to  affectation. 
So  that  it  was  as  unlike  the  usual  exhibition  of  one  pretty 
woman  affecting  Xoprcmer  another,  as  the  friendship  of  David 
and  Jonathan  might  be  to  the  intimacy  of  two  Bond  Street 
loungers.  The  fact  is,  that,  though  the  effect  was  felt,  the 
cause  could  hardly  be  observed.  Each  of  the  ladies,  like  two 
eiEceUent  actresses,  were  perfect  in  their  parts,  and  performed 
them  to  the  delight  of  the  audience ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
k  was  almo9t  impossible  to  discover  that  the  elder  constantly 
ceded  to  her  friend  that  which  was  most  suitable  toiler  talents. 

But  to  Waverley,  Rose  Bradwardine  possessed  jm  iittraction 
irliich  few  men  can  resist,  from  the  marked  interest  which  she 
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took  in  evenrthing  that  affected  him.  She  was  too  young  and 
too  inexperienced  to  estimate  the  full  force  of  the  constant 
attention  which  she  paid  to  him.  Her  father  was  too  abstract* 
edly  immersed  in  learned  and  military  discussions  to  observe 
her  partiality,  and  Flora  Mac-Ivor  did  not  alarm  her  by  le* 
monstrance,  because  she  saw  in  this  line  of  conduct  the  most 
probable  chance  of  her  friend  securing  at  length  a  return  of 
affection. 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  her  first  conversation  after  their  meet* 
ii^,  Rose  had  discovered  the  state  of  her  mind  to  that  acute 
and  intelligent  friend,  although  she  was  not  herself  aware  of  it. 
From  that  time,  Flora  was  not  only  determined  upon  the  final 
rejection  of  Waverley's  addresses,  but  became  anxious  that  they 
should,  if  possible,  be  transferred  to  her  friend.  Nor  was  she 
less  interested  in  this  plan,  though  her  brother  had  from  time  to 
time  talked,  as  between  jest  and  earnest,  of  paying  his  suit  to 
Viss  Bradwardine.  She  knew  that  Fergus  had  the  true  con- 
tinental latitude  of  opinion  respecting  the  institution  of  mar« 
rfeige,  and  would  not  have  given  his  hand  to  an  angel,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  alliances,  and  increasing^ 
his  influence  and  wealth.  The  Baron's  whim,  of  transferring 
his  estate  to  the  distant  heir-male  instead  of  his  own  daughter, 
was  therefore  likely  to  be  an  insinmountable  obstacle  to  his 
entertaining  any  serious  thoughts  of  Rose  Bradwardine.  In* 
deed,  Fergus's  brain  was  a  perpetual  workshop  of  scheme  and 
intrigue  of  every  possible  kind  and  description ;  while,  like' 
many  a  mechanic  dE  more  ingenuity  than  steadiness,  he  would 
often  unexpectedly,  and  without  any  apparent  motive,  abandon 
one  plan,  and  go  earnestly  to  work  upon  another,  which  was 
either  fresh  from  the  forge  of  his  ima|;ination,  or  had  at  some 
former  period  been  flung  aside  half  finished.  It  was  therefore 
often  difficult  to  guess  what  line  of  conduct  he  might  Anally 
adopt  upon  any  given  occasion. 

Although  Flora  was  sincerely  attadied  to  her  brother, 
iHiose  high  eneigies  might  indeed  have  commanded  her  admi^ 
ration  even  without  the  ties  which  bound  them  together,  she 
was  by  no  means  blind  to  his  faults,  which  she  considered  as 
dangerous  to  the  hopes  of  any  woman  who  should  found  her 
ideas  of  a  happy  marriage  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  domestic 
society,  and  the  exchange  of  mutual  and  engrossing  affection. 
The  real  dispositioh  of  Waverley,  on  the  other  hand,  notwtth- 
atandkig  hb  dreams  of  tented  fields  and  military  honor,  seemed 
exclusively  domestic.  He  asked  and  received  no  share  in  the 
busy  scenes  which  were  constantly  going  on  around  him,  and 
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was  rather  annoyed  than  interested  by  the  discussion  of  coi^ 
tending  claims,  rights,  and  interests,  which  often  passed  in  hii 
presence.  All  this  pointed  him  out  as  the  person  formed  to 
make  happy  a  spirit  like  that  of  Rose,  which  corresponded  with 
his  own. 

She  remarked  this  point  in  Waverley's  character  one  day 
while  she  sat  with  Miss  Bradwardine.  "  His  genius  and  ele^ 
gant  taste,"  answered  Rose,  "cannot  be  interested  in  such 
trifling  discussions.  What  is  it  to  him,  for  example,  whether 
the  Chief  of  the  Madndallaghers,  who  has  brought  out  only 
fifty  men,  should  be  a  colonel  or  a  captain  ?  and  how  could  Mr. 
Waverley  be  supposed  to  interest  himself  in  the  violent  alter* 
cation  between  your  brother  and  young  Corrinaschian,  whether 
the  post  of  honor  is  due  to  the  eldest  cadet  of  a  clan  or  the 
youngest  ? " 

"  M^  dear  Rose,  if  he  were  the  hero  you  suppose  him,  he 
would  mterest  himself  in  these  matters,  not  indeed  as  impor- 
tant  in  themselves,  but  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  between 
the  ardent  spirits  who  actually  do  make  them  the  subject  of 
discord.    You  saw  when  Corrinaschian  raised  his  voice  in  great 

Eassion,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  Waverley  lifted  his 
ead  as  if  he  had  just  awaked  from  a  dream,  and  asked,  with 
great  composure,  what  the  matter  was." 

*'  Well,  and  did  not  the  laughter  they  fell  into  at  his  absence 
of  mind,  serve  better  to  break  oS.  the  cuspute  than  anything  he 
could  hav^  said  to  them  ?  " 

"  True,  my  dear,"  answered  Flora ;  "  but  not  quite  so  credit* 
ably  for  Waverley  as  if  he  had  brought  them  to  their  senses  by 
force  of  reason," 

"  Would  you  have  him  peace-maker  general  between  all  the 
gunpowder  Highlanders  in  the  army?  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Flora — your  brother,  you  know,  is  out  of  the  question  ;  he  has 
more  sense  then  half  of  them.  But  can  you  think  the  fierce^ 
hot,  furious  spirits,  of  whose  brawls  we  see  much,  and  hear 
more,  and  who  terrify  me  out  of  my  life  every  day  in  the  worlds 
are  at  all  to  be  compared  to  Waverley  ? " 

"  I  do  not  compare  him  with  those  uneducated  men^  my  dear 
Rose.  I  only  lament,  that,  with  his  talents  and  genius,  he  does 
not  assume  that  place  in  society  for  which  they  eminently  fit 
him,  and  that  he  does  not  lend  their  full  impulse  to  the  noble 
cause  in  which  he  has  enlisted.  Are  there  not  Lochiel,  and 
P ^  and  M ,  and  G ^  all  men  of  the  highest  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  first  talents  ?^ — why  will  he  not  stoop  like 
them  to  \^  alive  and  useful  ? — I  often  believe  his  ^eal  is  ^ozen 
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by  that  proud  cold-blooded  Englishman,  whom  he  now  lives 
with  so  much/' 

"  Colonel  Talbot  ? — ^he  is  a  very  disagreeable  person,  to  be 
sure.  He  looks  as  if  he  thought  no  Scottish  woman  worth  the 
trouble  of  handing  her  a  cup  of  tea.  But  Waverley  is  so  gentle, 
so  well  informed " 

"  Yes,"  said  Flora,  smiling ;  "  he  can  admire  the  moon,  and 
quote  a  stanza  from  Tasso." 

''  Besides,  you  know  how  he  fought,"  added  Miss  Bradwar- 
dine. 

"  For  mere  fighting,"  answered  Flora,  "  I  believe  all  men 
(that  is,  who  deserve  the  name)  are  pretty  much  alike ;  there 
is  generally  more  courage  required  to  run  away.  They  have, 
besides,  when  confronted  with  each  other,  a  certain  instinct  for 
strife,  as  we  see  in  other  male  animals,  such  as  dogs,  bulls,  and 
so  forth.  But  high  and  perilous  enterprise  is  not  Waverle)r|s 
forte.  He  would  never  have  been  his  celebrated  ancestor  Sir 
Nigel,  but  only  Sir  Nigel's  eulogist  and  poet.  I  will  tell  you 
where  he  will  be  at  home,  my  dear,  and  in  his  place, — ^in  the 
quiet  circle  of  domestic  happiness,  lettered  indolence,  and 
el^ant  enjoynients,  of  Waverley-Honour.  And  he  will  refit 
the  old  libra^  in  the  most  exquisite  Gothic  taste,  and  garnish 
its  shelves  with  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  voliunes ;  and  he 
will  draw  plans  and  landscapes,  and  write  verses,  and  rear 
temples,  and  dig  grottoes ; — ^and  he  will  stand  in  a  clear  summer 
night  in  the  colonnade  before  the  hall,  and  gaze  on  the  deer  as 
they  stray  in  the  moonlight,  or  lie  shadowed  by  the  boughs  of 
the  huge  old  fantastic  c^s ; — ^and  he  will  repeat  verses  to  his 
beautiful  wife,  who  will  hang  upon  his  arm , — and  he  will  be  a 
happy  man." 

"  And  she  will  be  a  happy  woman,"  thou|^ht  poor  Rose. 
But  she  only  sighed,  and  dropped  the  conversation. 


CHAPTER  FIFTY-THIRD. 

FXROUS  A  SUITOR. 

Waterlky  had,  indeed,  as  he  looked  closer  into  the  state 
of  the  Chevalier's  Court,  less  reasoa  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  It 
contained,  as  they  say  an  acorn  includes  all  the  ramifications 
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of  the  future  oak,  as  many  seeds  of  tracasserie  and  Intrigue  as 
might  have  done  honor  to  the  Court  of  a  large  empire.  Every 
person  of  consequence  had  some  separate  object,  which  he  pur« 
sued  with  a  fury  that  Waverley  considered  as  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  importance.  Almost  all  had  their  reasons  for 
discontent,  although  the  most  legitimate  was  that  of  the  worthy 
old  Baron,  who  was  only  distressed  on  account  of  the  common 
cause. 

"  We  shall  hardly,"  said  he  one  morning  to  Waverley,  when 
they  had  been  viewing  the  Castle, — "  we  shall  hardly  gain  the 
obsidional  crown,  whtch  you  wot  well  was  made  of  the  roots  or 
grain  which  takes  root  within  the  place  besieged,  or  it  may  be 
of  the  herb  woodbine, /^r^iirw,  or  pellitory;  we  shall  not,  I 
s^>  S^>^  ^^  by  this  sam^  blockade  or  leaguer  of  Edinburgh 
Castle.''  For  this  opinion  he  gave  most  learned  and  satisfac- 
tory reasons,  that  the  reader  may  not  care  to  hear  repeated. 

Having  escaped  from  the  old  gentleman,  Waverley  went 
to  Fergus's  lodgings  by  appointment,  to  await  his  return  from 
Holyrcxxl  House.  "  I  am  to  have  a  particular  audience  to- 
morrow," said  Fergus  to  Waverley,  overnight,  "  and  you  must 
meet  me  to  wish  me  joy  of  the  success  which  I  securely  anticr 
pate." 

The  morrow  came,  and  in  the  Chiefs  apartment  he  found 
Ensign  Maccombich  waiting  to  make  report  of  his  turn  of  duty 
in  a  sort  of  ditch  which  they  had  dug  across  the  Castle  hill,  and 
called  a  trench.  In  a  short  time  the  Chiefs  voice  was  heard 
on  the  stair  in  a  tone  of  impatient  fury :— "  Calliun,-=-why, 
Callum  Beg, — Diaoul ! "  He  entered  the  room  with  all  the 
marks  of  a  man  agitated  by  a  towering  passion ;  and  there  were 
few  upon  whose  features  rage  produced  a  more  violent  effect. 
The  veins  of  hb  forehead  swelled  when  he  was  in  such  agita- 
tion :  his  nostril  became  dilated ;  his  cheek  and  eye  inflarned  \ 
and  his  look  that  of  a  demoniac.  These  appearances  of  half-sup- 
pressed rage  were  the  more  frightful,  because  they  were  obvi- 
ously caused  by  a  strong  effort  to  temper  with  discretion  an 
almost  ungovernable  paroxysm  of  passion,  and  resulted  from  an 
internal  conflict  of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  which  agitated  his 
whole  frame  of  niibrtality. 

As  he  entered  the  apartment,  he  unbuckled  his  broadsword, 
and  throwing  it  down  with  such  violence  that  the  weapon  rolled 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  "  I  know  not  what,"  he  exclaimed, 
'^withholds  me  from  taking  a  solemn  oath  that  I  win  never 
more  draw  it  in  his  cause.  Load  my  pistols,  Calhmi,  and  bring 
theta  hither  instantly  ,^— instantly."     CiOlum,  whom  nothing 
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«ver  startled,  dismayed  or  disconcerted,  obeyed  very  coolly. 
Evan  Dhu,  upon  whose  brow  the  suspicion  that  his  Chief  had 
been  insulted,  called  up  a  corresponding  storm,  swelled  in  sullen 
silence,  awaiting  to  learn  where  or  upon  whom  vengeance  was 
to  descend. 

**  So,  Waverley,  you  are  there,"  said  the  Chief,  after  a 
moment's  recollection ; — "  Yes,  I  remember  I  asked  you  to 
share  my  triumph,  and  you  have  come  to  witness  my*-disap- 
pointment  we  shall  call  it"  Evan  now  presented  the  written 
report  he  had  in  his  hand,  which  Fergus  threw  from  him  with 
great  passion.  "  I  wish  to  God,"  he  said,  ''  the  old  den  would 
tumble  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  fools  who  attack,  and  the 
knaves  who  defend  it !  I  see,  Waverley,  you  think  I  am  mad 
—-leave  us,  Evan,  but  be  within  call." 

'*  The  Colonel's  in  an  unco  kippage,"  said  Mrs.  Flockhart 
to  Evan,  as  he  descended ;  "  I  wish  he  may  be  weel, — the  veiy 
veins  on  his  brent  brow  are  swelled  like  whipcord ;  wad  he  no 
tak  something  ? " 

"  He  usually  lets  blood  for  these  fits,"  answered  the  High- 
land ancient  with  great  composure. 

When  this  officer  left  the  room,  the  Chieftain  gradually 
reassumed  some  degree  of  composure. — "  I  know,  Waverley," 
he  said, ''  that  Colonel  Talbot  has  persuaded  you  to  curse  ten 
times  a-day  your  engagement  with  us ; — ^nay,  never  deny  it,  for 
I  am  at  this  moment  tempted  to  curse  my  own.  Would  you 
believe  it,  I  made  this  very  morning  two  suits  to  the  Prince, 
and  he  has  rejected  them  both :  what  do  you  think  of  it  >  " 

"  What  can  I  think,"  answered  Waverley,  "  till  I  know  what 
your  requests  were  ? " 

''  Why,  what  signifies  what  they  were,  man  ?  I  tell  you  it 
was  I  that  made  them, — I,  to  whom  he  owes  more  than  to  any 
three  who  have  joined  the  standard  ;  for  I  negotiated  the  whole 
business,  and  brought  in  all  the  Perthshire  men  when  not  one 
would  have  stirred.  I  am  not  likely,  I  think,  to  ask  anything 
very  unreasonable,  and  if  I  did  they  might  have  stretched  a 
point — ^Well,  but  you  shall  know  all,  now  that  I  can  draw  my 
breath  again  with  some  freedom. — ^You  remember  my  earl's 
patent ;  it  is  dated  some  years  back,  for  services  then  rendered  ^ 
and  certainly  my  merit  has  not  been  diminished,  to  si^  the 
least,  by  my  subsequent  behavior.  Now,«ir,  I  value  this  bauble 
•f  a  coronet  as  litda  as  you  can,  or  any  philoscylw'  on  earth,* 
Ufi  I  held  that  the  chief  of  such  a  clan  as  the  SUochd  bw  Ivoi 
la  su|)erior  in  lank  to  any  eari  in  Scotland.  But  I  had  a  pif* 
ticular  reason  fer  assuming  this  cursed  title  at  tlus  time.    Yoii 
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must  know,  that  I  learned  accidentally  that  the  Prince  has  been 
pressing  that  old  foolish  Baron  of  Bradwardine  to  disinherit  his 
male  heir,  or  nineteenth  or  twentieth  cousin,  who  has  taken  a 
command  in  the  Elector  of  Hanover*s  militia,  and  to  settle  his 
estate  upon  your  pretty  little  friend  Rose ;  and  this,  as  being 
the  command  of  his  king  and  overlord,  who  may  alter  the  desti* 
nation  of  a  fief  at  pleasure,  the  old  gentleman  seems  well  reo 
onciled  to." 
'  "  And  what  becomes  of  the  homage  ? " 

"  Curse  the  homage  ! — I  believe  Rose  is  to  pull  off  the 
queen's  slipper  on  her  coronation-day,  or  some  such  trash. 
Well,  sir,  as  Rose  Bradwardine  would  always  have  made  a 
suitable  match  for  me,  but  for  this  idiotical  predilection  of  her 
father  for  the  heir-male,  it  occurred  to  me  there  now  remained 
no  obstacle,  unless  that  the  Baron  might  except  his  daughter's 
husband  to  take  the  name  of  Bradwardine  (which  you  know 
would  be  impossible  in  my  case),  and  that  this  might  be  evaded 
by  my  assuming  the  title  to  which  I  had  so  good  a  right,  ana 
which,  of  course,  would  supersede  that  difficulty.  If  she  was 
to  be  also  Viscountess  Bradwardine  in  her  own  right,  after  her 
father's  demise,  so  much  the  better;  I  could  have  no  ob- 
jection." 

"  But,  Fergus,"  said  Waverley,  "  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
had  any  affection  for  Miss  Bradwardine,  and  you  are  always 
sneering  at  her  father." 

''  I  have  as  much  affection  for  Miss  Bradwardine,  my  good 
friend,  as  I  think  it  necessary  to  have  for  the  future  mistress  of 
my  family,  and  the  mother  of  my  children.  She  is  a  very 
pretty,  intelligent  girl,  and  is  certainly  of  one  of  the  very  first 
Lowland  families  ;  and,  with  a  little  of  Flora's  instructions  and 
forming,  will  make  a  very  good  figure.  As  to  her  father,  he  is 
an  original,  it  is  true,  and  an  absurd  one  enough ;  but  he  has 
given  such  severe  lessons  to  Sir  Hew  Halbert,  that  dear  de- 
funct the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  and  others,  that  nobody  dare 
laugh  at  him,  so  his  absurdity  goes  for  nothing.  I  tell  you 
there  could  have  been  no  earthly  objection — none.  I  had 
settled  the  thing  entirely  in  my  own  mind." 

**  But  had  you  asked  the  Baron's  consent,"  said  Waverley, 
-or  Rose's?" 

"  To  what  purpose  ?  To  have  spoke  to  the  Baron  before  I 
h^d  assumed  my  title  would  have  only  provoked  a  premature 
ahd  irritating  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  change  of  name, 
when,  as  Earl  of  Glennaquoich,  I  had  only  to  propose  to  him 
to  carry  bis  d^-d  bear  and  boot-jack  party  per  pale^  or  in  t 
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scutcheon  of  pretence,  or  in  a  separate  shield  perhaps — any 
way  that  would  not  blemish  my  own  coat-of-arms.  And  as  to 
Rose,  I  don't  see  what  objection  she  could  have  made,  if  her 
father  was  satisfied." 

''Perhaps  the  same  that  your  sister  makes  to  me,  you  being 
satisfied/' 

Fergus  gave  a  broad  stare  at  the  comparison  which  this 
supposition  implied,  but  cautiously  suppressed  the  answer  which 
rose  to  his  tongue.  ''  O,  we  should  easily  have  arranged  all 
that. — So,  sir,  I  craved  a  private  interview,  and  this  morning 
was  assigned  ;  and  I  asked  you  to  meet  me  here,  thinking,  like 
a  fool,  that  I  should  want  your  countenance  as  bride's-man. 
Well — I  state  my  pretensions — they  are  not  denied  ;  the  prom- 
ises so  repeatedly  made,  and  the  patent  granted — they  are 
acknowledged.  But  I  propose,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to 
assume  the  rank  which  the  patent  bestowed — I  have  the  old 

story  of  the  jealousy  of  C and  M trumped  up  against 

me — I  resist  this  pretext,  and  offer  to  procure  their  written 
acquiescence,  in  virtue  of  the  date  of  my  patent  as  prior  to  their 
silly  claims — I  assure  you  I  would  have  had  such  a  consent 
from  them,  if  it  had  been  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  And  then, 
#ut  comes  the  real  truth  ;  and  he  dares  to  tell  me,  to  my  face, 
that  my  patent  must  be  suppressed  for  the  present  for  fear  of 
disgusting  that  rascally  coward  and  faineant — Tnaming  the 
rival  chief  of  his  own  clan) — who  has  no  better  title  to  be  a 
chieftain  than  I  to  be  Emperor  of  China ;  and  who  is  pleased 
to  shelter  his  dastardly  reluctance  to  come  out,  agreeable  to 
his  promise  twenty  times  pledged,  under  a  pretended  jealousy 
of  the  Prince's  partiality  to  me.  >  And,  to  leave  this  miserable 
driveller  without  a  pretence  for  his  cowardice,  the  Prince  asks 
it  as  a  personal  favor  of  me,  forsooth,  not  to  press  my  just  and 
reasonable  request  at  this  moment.  After  this,  put  your  faith 
in  princes  I " 

"  And  did  your  audience  end  here  ? " 

"  End  ?  O  no  1  I  was  determined  to  leave  him  no  pretence 
for  his  ingratitude,  and  I  therefore  stated,  with  all  the  compo- 
sure I  could  muster, — ^for  I  promise  you  I  trembled  with  pas- 
sion,— the  particular  reasons  I  had  for  wishing  that  his 
Royal  Highness  would  impose  upon  me  any  other  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting my  duty  and  devotion,  as  my  views  in  life  made,  what 
mt  any  other  time  would  have  been  a  mere  trifle,  at  this  crisis  a 
severe  sacrifice ;  and  then  I  explained  to  him  my  full  plan." 

"  And  what  did  the  Prince  answer  ? " 

"  Answer  ?  why — it  is  well  it  is  written.  Curse  not  the  king ; 
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fio»  not  in  thy  thought ! — why,  he  answered,  that  truly  he 
glad  I  had  made  him  my  confidant,  to  prevent  more  grievous 
disappointment,  for  he  could  assure  me,  upon  the  word  of  a 
prince,  that  Miss  Bradwardine's  affections  were  engaged,  and 
he  was  under  a  particular  promise  to  favor  them.  '  So,  my 
dear  Fergus,'  said  he,  with  his  most  gracious  cast  of  smile,  '  as 
the  marriage  is  utterly  out  of  question,  there  need  be  no  hurry^ 
you  know,  about  the  earldom.'  And  so  he  glided  off,  and  left 
Tit  plants  la:* 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ? " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  could  have  done  at  that  moment — sold 
myself  to  the  devil  or  the  Elector,  which  ever  offered  the  dearest 
revenge.  However,  I  am  now  cool.  I  know  he  intends  to 
marry  her  to  some  of  his  rascally  Frenchmen,  or  his  Irish 
officers :  but  I  will  watch  them  close ;  and  let  the  man  that 
would  supplant  me  look  well  to  himself  —  Bisogna  coprirsi^ 
Signorr 

After  some  further  conversation,  unnecessary  to  be  detailed, 
Waverley  took  leave  of  the  Chieftain,  whose  fury  had  now  sub- 
sided into  a  deep  and  strong  desire  of  vengeance,  and  returned 
home,  scarce  able  to  analyze  the  mixture  of  feelings  which  the 
narrative  had  awakened  in  his  own  bosom. 


CHAPTER  FIFTY-FOURTH. 

**T0  ONE  THING  CONSTANT  NEVER.** 

"  I  AM  the  very  child  of  caprice,"  said  Waverley  to  himself 
IS  he  bolted  the  cloor  of  his  apartment,  and  paced  it  with  hastv 
steps. — "  What  is  it  to  me  that  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  should  wish 
to  marry  Rose  Bradwardine  ? — I  love  her  not. — I  might  have 
been  loved  by  her  perhaps ;  but  I  rejected  her  simple,  natural, 
and  affecting  attachment,  instead  of  cherishing  it  into  tender* 
ness,  and  dedicated  m)rself  to  one  who  will  never  love  mortal 
man,  unless  old  Warwick,  the  King-maker,  should  arise  from 
the  dead.  The  Baron,  too — I  would  not  have  cared  about  his 
estate,  and  so  the  name  would  have  been  no  stumbling-block. 
The  devil  might  have  taken  the  barren  moors,  and  drawn  off  the 
royal  caligct  for  anything  I  would  have  minded.  But  framed  as 
she  is  for  domestic  affection  and  tenderness,  for  giving  and 
receiving  all  those  ki&d  and  quiet  attentions  whidi  sweeten 
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BCe  to  those  who  pass  it  together,  she  is  sought  by  Fer^^ 
Mac-Ivor.  He  will  not  use  her  ill,  to  be  sure— of  that  he  is  in* 
capable— but  he  will  neglect  her  after  the  first  month ;  he  will  be 
too  intent  on  subduing  some  rival  chieftain,  or  circumventing 
some  favorite  at  court,  on  gaining  some  heathy  hill  and  lake» 
or  adding  to  his  bands  some  new  troop  of  caterans,  to  inquire 
what  she  does,  or  how  she  amuses  herself. 

And  then  will  canker  sorrow  eat  her  bod, 
And  chase  the  native  beanty  from  her  cheek ; 
And  she  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  xhost, 
And  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague  fit, 
Andsoshe^die. 

And  such  a  catastrophe  of  the  roost  gentle  creature  on  earth 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  Mr.  ^ward  Waverley  had  had 
his  eyes  1  Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  understand  how  I  thought 
Flora  so  much — that  is,  so  very  much — ^handsomer  than  Rose. 
She  is  taller,  indeed,  and  her  manner  more  formed ;  but  many 
people  think  Miss  Bradwardine's  more  natural ;  and  she  is  cer« 
tainly  much  younger.  I  should  think  Flora  is  two  years  older 
than  I  am — I  will  look  at  them  particularly  this  evening." 

And  with  this  resolution,  Waverley  went  to  drink  tea  (as 
the  fashion  was  sixty  years  since)  at  the  house  of  a  lady  of 
quality  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier,  where  he  found, 
as  he  expected,  both  the  ladies.  All  rose  as  he  entered,  but 
Flora  immediately  resumed  her  place,  and  the  conversation  in 
which  she  was  engaged.  Rose,  on  the  contrary,  almost  imper- 
e^tiUy,  made  a  litUe  way  in  the  crowded  circle  for  his  advan- 
cing the  comer  of  a  chair.  ''  Her  manner,  upon  the  whole,  b 
most  engaginig,''  said  Waverley  to  himiself. 

A  dispute  occurred  whether  the  Gaelic  or  Italian  languid 
was  most  liquid,  and  best  adapted  for  poetry ;  the  opinion  for 
the  Gaelic,  which  probably  might  not  have  found  supporters 
elsewhere,  was  here  fiercely  defended  by  seven  Highland  ladies, 
who  talked  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  and  screamed  the  company 
deaf,  with  examples  of  Celtic  euphonia.  Flora  observing  the 
Lowland  ladies  sneer  at  the  comparison,  produced  some  reasons 
to  show  that  it  was  not  altogether  so  absurd ;  but  Rose,  when 
asked  for  her  opinion,  gave  it  with  animation,  in  praise  of 
Italian,  which  she  had  studied  with  Waverley's  assistance. 
"  She  has  a  more  correct  ear  than  Flora,  though  a  less  accom- 
I^ished  musician,"  said  Waverley  to  himself.  ''  I  suppose  Miss 
Mac-Ivor  will  next  compare  Mac-Murrough  nan  Fonn  to 
Ariosto  I " 

Lastly,  it  so  befell  that  the  company  differed  whether  Fe^ . 
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gas  should  be  asked  to  perform  on  the  flute,  at  which  he  wis 
an  adept,  or  Waverley  invited  to  read  a  play  of  Shakespeare ; 
and  the  lady  of  the  house  good-humoredly  undertook  to  collect 
the  votes  oi  the  company  for  poetry  or  music,  under  tJie  con- 
dition, that  the  gentleman  whose  talents  were  not  laid  under 
contribution  that  evening,  should  contribute  them  to  enliven 
the  next.  It  chanced  that  Rose  had  the  casting  vote. '  Now 
Flora,  who  seemed  to  impose  it  as  a  rule  upon  herself  never 
to  countenance  any  proposal  which  might  seem  to  encourage 
Waverley,  had  voted  for  music,  providing  the  Baron  would  take 
his  violin  to  accompany  Fergus.  "  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  taste. 
Miss  Mac-Ivor,"  thought  Edward,  as  they  sought  for  his  book. 
"  I  thought  it  better  when  we  were  at  Glennaquoich  ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  Baron  is  no  great  performer,  and  Shakespeare  is  worth 
listening  to." 

Romeo  and  Juliet  was  selected,  and  Edward  read  with  taste, 
feeling,  and  spirit,  several  scenes  from  that  play.  All  the  com- 
pany applauded  with  their  hands,  and  many  ¥nth  their  tears. 
Flora,  to  whom  the  drama  was  well  known,  was  among  the 
former ;  Rose,  to  whom  it  was  altogether  new,  belonged  to  the 
latter  class  of  admirers.  "  She  has  more  feeling,  too,"  said 
Waverley,  internally. 

The  conversation  turning  upon  the  incidents  of  the  play, 
and  upon  the  characters,  Fergus  declared  that  the  only  one 
worth  naming,  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  spirit,  was  Mercutio. 
*'  I  could  not,"  he  said,  "  quite  follow  all  his  old-fashioned  wit, 
but  he  must  have  been  a  very  pretty  fellow,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  his  time." 

''  And  it  was  a  shame,"  said  Ensign  Maccombich,  who  usu- 
ally followed  hb  Colonel  everywhere,  "  for  that  Tibbert,  or 
Taggart,  or  whatever  was  his  name,  to  stick  him  under  the  other 
gentleman's  arm,  while  he  was  redding  the  fray." 

The  ladies,  of  course,  declared  loudly  in  favor  of  Romeo ; 
but  this  opinion  did  not  go  undisputed.  The  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  several  other  ladies,  severely  reprobated  the  levity 
with  which  the  hero  transfers  his  affections  from  Rosalind  to 
Juliet.  Flora  remained  silent  until  her  opinion  was  repeatedly 
requested,  and  then  answered,  she  thought  the  circumstance 
objected  to  not  only  reconcilable  to  nature,  but  such  as  in  the 
highest  degree  evinced  the  art  of  the  poet.  "  Romeo  is  de- 
scribed," said  she,  ''  as  a  young  man,  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  softer  passions ;  his  love  is  at  first  fixed  upon  a  woman  who 
oould  afford  it  no  return  ;  this  he  repeatedly  tells  you, — 
From  bve's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unhamed ; 
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and  again,— 

Sm  hufh  lofswom  to  jotq^ 

Now,  as  it  was  impossible  that  Romeo's  love,  supposing  him  > 
reasonable  being,  could  continue  to  subsist  without  hope,  the 
poet  has,  with  great  art,  seized  the  moment  when  he  was  re« 
duced  actually  to  despair,  to  throw  in  his  way  an  object  more 
accomplished  than  her  by  whom  he  had  been  rejected,  and  who 
is  disposed  to  repay  his  attachment.  I  can  scarce  conceive  a 
situation  more  calculated  to  enhance  the  ardor  of  Romeo's 
affection  for  Juliet,  than  his  being  at  once  raised  by  her  from 
the  state  of  drooping  melancholy  in  which  he  appears  first  upon 
the  scene,  to  the  ecstatic  state  in  which  he  exclaims— 

•— »—  come  what  sorrow  am, 

It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 

That  one  short  moment  gives  me  in  her  sight.** 

^Good,  now.  Miss  Mac-Ivor,"  said  a  young  lady  of  quality, 
''do you  mean  to  cheat  us  out  of  our  prerogative?  will  you 
persuade  us  love  cannot  subsist  without  hope,  or  that  the  lover 
must  become  fickle  if  the  lady  is  cruel  ?  O  fie  1  I  did  not  ex- 
pect such  an  unsentimental  conclusion." 

"  A  lover,  my  dear  Lady  Betty,"  said  Flora,  "  may,  I  conceive, 
persevere  in  his  suit,  under  very  discouraging  circumstances. 
Afitection  can  (now  and  then)  withstand  very  severe  storms  of 
rigor,  but  not  a  long  polar  frost  of  downright  indifference. 
ENon't,  even  with  >viyr  attractions,  try  the  experiment  upon  any 
lover  whose  faith  you  value.  Love  will  subsist  on  wonderfully 
little  hope,  but  not  altogether  without  it." 

''  It  will  be  just  like  Duncan  Mac-Girdie's  mare,"  said  Evan, 
^  if  your  ladyships  please ;  he  wanted  to  use  her  by  degrees  to 
live  without  meat,  and  just  as  he  had  put  her  on  a  straw  anday, 
the  poor  thing  died  I " 

Evan's  illustration  set  the  company  a-laughing,  and  the  dis- 
course took  a  different  turn.  Shortly  afterwards  the  party 
broke  up,  and  Edward  returned  home,  musing  on  what  Flora 
had  saicC  ''  I  will  love  my  Rosalind  no  more,"  said  he :  "  she 
has  given  me  a  broad  enough  hint  for  that ;  and  I  will  speak 
to  her  brother,  and  resign  my  suit.  But  for  Juliet — would  it 
be  handsome  to  interfere  with  Fergus's  pretensions  ? — though 
it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  succeed :  and  should  they  mis- 
carry, what  then  ? — ^why  then  alors  comme  alors''  Ancl  with 
thb  resolution,  of  being  guided  by  circumstances^  did  our  hero 
commit  himseU  to  repose. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTY-FIFTR 

A  BRAVK  MAN  IN  SORROW. 

If  my  fair  readers  should  be  of  opinion  that  my  heroes 
levity  in  love  is  altogether  unpardonable,  I  must  remind  them 
that  aU  his  griefs  and  difficulties  did  not  arise  from  that  senti- 
mental source.  Even  the  lyric  poet,  who  complains  so  feelingly 
of  the  pains  of  love,  could  not  forget,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  '*  in  debt  and  in  drink,"  which,  doubtless,  were  great 
aggravations  of  his  distress.  There  were  indeed  whole  days 
in  which  Waverley  thought  neither  of  Flora  nor  Rose  Brad- 
wardine,  but  which  were  spent  in  melancholy  conjectures  on 
the  probable  state  of  matters  at  Waverley-Honour,  and  the 
dubious  issue  of  the  civil  contest  in  which  he  was  pledged. 
Colonel  Talbot  often  engaged  him  in  discussions  upon  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  ''  Not,"  he  said,  *'  that  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  quit  it  at  this  present  moment,  for,  come 
what  will,  you  must  stand  by  your  rash  engagement.  But  I 
wish  you  to  be  aware  that  the  right  is  not  with  you ;  that  yoa 
are  fighting  against  the  real  interests  of  your  country ;  and  tiiat 
you  ought,  as  an  Englishman  and  a  patriot,  to  take  the  first  op« 
portunity  to  leave  this  unhappy  expedition  before  the  tnow-bsdl 
melts.'* 

In  such  political  dis^tes,  Waverley  usualljr  opposed  the 
common  arguments  of  his  purty,  with  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  trouble  the  reader.  But  he  had  little  to  say  wben  the 
Colonel  urged  him  to  compare  the  strength  by  wiuch  they  had 
undertaken  to  overthrow  the  Government  with  that  which  was 
now  assembling  very  rapidly  for  its  support.  To  this  statement 
Waverley  had  but  one  answer :  *'  If  the  cause  I  have  under 
taken  be  perilous,  there  would  be  the  greater  disgrace  in  aban- 
doning it  And  in  his  turn  he  generally  silenced  Colonel  Tal- 
bot, and  succeeded  in  changing  the  subject. 

One  night,  when,  after  a  long  dispute  of  this  nature,  the 
friends  had  separated,  and  our  hero  had  retired  to  bed,  he  was 
awakened  about  midnight  by  a  suppressed  groan.  He  started 
op  and  listened ;  it  came  from  the  apartment  ol  Cdonel  Tal- 
bot, which  was  divided  from  his  own  by  a  wainscoted  partitioo, 
with  a  door  of  communication.  Waverley  approached  this 
door,  and  distinctly  heard  one  or  two  deep  drawn  sighs.    Whaf 
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tould  be  the  matter?  The  Colonel  had  parted  from  him,  ap- 
parently, in  his  usual  state  of  spirits.  He  must  have  been 
taken  suddenly  ill.  Under  this  impression,  he  opened  the  door 
of  communication  very  gently,  and  perceived  the  Colonel  in 
his  night-gown,  seated  by  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  letter  and  a 
picture.  He  raised  his  head  hastily,  as  Edward  stood  uncer* 
tain  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  and  Waverley  perceived  thai 
his  cheeks  were  stained  with  tears. 

As  if  ashamed  at  being  foimd  giving  way  to  his  emotion, 
Colonel  Talbot  rose  with  apparent  displeasure,  and  said,  with 
some  sternness,  "  I  think,  Mr.  Waverley,  my  own  apartment, 
and  the  hour,  might  have  secured  even  a  prisoner  against " 

"  Do  not  say  intrusion^  Colonel  Talbot ;  I  heard  you  breathe 
hard,  and  feared  you  were  ill ;  that  alone  could  have  induced 
me  to  break  in  upon  you." 

"  I  am  well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  perfectly  well." 

"  But  you  are  distressed,"  said  Edward  :  "  is  there  anything 
can  be  done  ?  " 

''  Nothing,  Mr.  Waverley :  I  was  only  thinking  of  home, 
and  of  some  unpleasant  occurrences  there." 

"  Good  God,  my  uncle  I "  exclaimed  Waverley. 

^^  No, — ^it  is  a  grief  entirely  my  own.  I  am  ashamed  you 
should  have  seen  it  disarm  me  so  much :  but  it  must  have  its 
course  at  times,  that  it  may  be  at  others  more  decently  sup- 
ported. I  would  have  kept  it  secret  from  you ;  for  I  think  it 
will  grieve  you,  and  yet  you  can  administer  no  consolation. 
But  you  have  surprised  me — I  see  you  are  surprised  yourself, — 
and  I  hate  mystery.    Read  that  letter." 

The  letter  was  from  Colonel  Talbot's  sister,  and  in  these 
words: 

'*  I  received  yours,  my  dearest  brother,  by  Hodges.  Sir  £. 
W.  and  Mr.  R.  are  still  at  large,  but  are  not  permitted  to  leave 
London.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  give  you  as  good  an  ac- 
count of  matters  in  the  square.  But  the  news  of  die  unhappy 
affair  at  Preston  came  upon  us,  with  the  dreadful  addition  that 

{ou  were  among  the  fallen.  You  know  Lady  Emily's  state  of 
lealth,  when  your  friendship  for  Sir  E.  induced  you  to  leave 
her.  She  was  much  harassed  with  the  sad  accounts  from  Scot- 
land of  the  rebellion  having  broken  out ;  but  kept  up  her  spirits, 
as,  she  said,  it  became  your  wife,  and  for  the  ssike  of  the  future 
heir,  so  long  hoped  for  in  vain.  Alas,  my  dear  brother,  these 
liopes  are  now  ended  1  Notwithstanding  all  my  watchful  care, 
this  unhappy  rumor  reached  her  without  preparation.    She  was 
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taken  ill  immediately ;  and  the  poor  infant  scarce  survived  its 
birth.  Would  to  God  this  were  all  1  But  although  the  contra- 
diction of  the  horrible  report  by  your  own  letter  has  greatly 

revived  her  spirits,  yet  Dr. apprehends,  I  grieve  to  say, 

serious,  and  even  dangerous,  consequences  to  her  health,  espe- 
cially from  the  uncertainty  in  which  she  must,  necessarily  re- 
main for  some  time,  aggravated  by  the  ideas  she  has  formed 
of  the  ferocity  of  those  with  whom  you  are  a  prisoner. 

''  Do  therefore,  my  dear  brother,  as  soon  as  this  reaches 
you,  endeavor  to  gain  your  release,  by  parole,  by  ransom,  or 
any  way  that  is  practicable.  I  do  not  exaggerate  Lady  EmUy's 
state  of  health ;  but  I  must  not — dare  not — suppress  the  truth* 
*^£ver,  my  dear  Philip    our  most  affectionate  sister, 

"Lucy  Talbot," 

Edward  stood  motionless  when  he  had  perused  this  letter; 
for  the  conclusion  was  inevitable,  that  by  the  Colonel's  journey 
in  quest  of  him,  he  had  incurred  this  heavy  calamity.  It  was 
severe  enough,  even  in  its  irremediable  part;  for  Colonel 
Talbot  and  Lady  Emily^  long  without  a  family,  had  fondly 
exulted  in  the  hopes  which  were  now  blasted.  But  this  dis- 
appointment was  nothing  to  the  extent  of  the  threatened  evil ; 
and  Edward,  with  horror,  regarded  himself  as  the  original 
cause  of  both. 

Ere  he  could  collect  himself  sufficiently  to  speak,  Colonel 
Talbot  had  recovered  his  usual  composure  of  manner,  though 
his  troubled  eye  denoted  his  mental  agony. 

''  She  is  a  woman,  my  young  friend,  who  may  justify  even  a 
soldier's  tears.''  He  reached  him  the  miniature,  exhibiting 
features  which  fully  justified  the  eulogium;  "and  yet,  God 
knows,  what  you  see  of  her  there  is  the  least  of  the  charms  she 
possesses — ^possessed,  I  should  perhaps  say — but  God's  will 
be  done  I" 

"  You  must  fly — ^you  must  fly  instantly  to  her  relief.  It  is 
not — ^it  shall  not  be  too  late." 

"  Fly  I — how  is  it  possible  ?    I  am  a  prisoner — upon  parole." 

"  I  am  your  keeper — I  restore  your  parole — I  am  to  answer 
tor  you." 

"  You  cannot  do  so  consistently  with  your  duty ;  nor  can  I 
accept  a  discharge  from  you  with  due  regard  to  my  own  honor 
— ^you  would  be  made  responsible." 

"  I  will  answer  it  with  my  head,  if  necessary,"  said  Waver- 
ley,  impetuously.  "  I  have  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  loss 
of  your  child — make  me  not  the  murderer  of  your  wife." 
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"No,  my  dear  Edward,"  said  Talbot,  taking  him  kindly  by 
the  hand,  "  you  are  in  no  respect  to  blame  ;  and  if  I  concealed 
this  domestic  distress  for  two  days,  it  was  lest  your  sensibility 
should  view  it  in  that  light.  You  could  not  think  of  me,  hardly 
knew  of  my  existence,  when  I  left  England  in  quest  of  you.  It 
is  a  responsibility.  Heaven  knows,  sufficiently  heavy  for  mor- 
tality, that  we  must  answer  for  the  foreseen  and  direct  result  of 
our  actions, — for  their  indirect  and  consequential  operation, 
the  great  and  good  Being,  who  alone  can  foresee  the  depend- 
ence of  human  events  on  each  other,  hath  not  pronounced  his 
frail  creatures  liable." 

"  But  that  you  should  have  left  Lady  Emily,"  said  Waver- 
ley,  with  much  emotion,  "  in  the  situation  of  all  others  the 
most  interesting  to  a  husband,  to  seek  a " 

"  I  only  did  my  duty,"  answered  Colonel  Talbot,  calmly, 
"  and  I  do  not,  ought  not  to  regret  it.  If  the  path  of  gratitude 
and  honor  were  always  smooth  and  easy,  there  would  be  little 
merit  in  following  it ;  but  it  moves  often  in  contradiction  to 
our  interest  and  passions,  and  sometimes  to  our  better  affec- 
tions. These  are  the  trials  of  life,  and  this,  though  not  the 
least  bitter  "  (the  tears  came  unbidden  to  his  eyes)  "  is  not  the 
first  which  it  has  been  my  fate  to  encounter.— But  we  will  talk 
of  this  to-morrow,"  he  said,  wringing  Waverley*s  hands.  "  Good- 
night ;  strive  to  forget  it  for  a  few  hours.  It  will  dawn,  I 
think,  by  six,  and  it  is  now  past  two.    Good-night." 

Edward  retired,  without  trusting  his  voice  with  a  reply. 


CHAPTER  FIFTY-SIXTH. 

EXERTION. 


When  Colonel  Talbot  entered  the  breakfast-parlor  next 
morning,  he  learned  from  Waverley's  servant  that  our  hero  had 
been  abroad  at  an  early  hour,  and  was  not  yet  returned.  The 
morning  was  well  advanced  before  he  again  appeared.  He 
arrived  out  of  breath,  but  with  an  air  of  joy  that  astonished 
Colonel  Talbot. 

"  There,"  said  he,  throwing  a  paper  on  the  table,  **  there  is 
iny  morning's  work. — ^Alick,  pack  up  the  Colonel's  clothea 
Make  haste,  make  haste." 

The  Colonel  examined  the  paper  with  astonishment.    It 
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was  a  pass  from  the  Chevalier  to  Colonel  Talbot,  to  repsur  to 
Leith,  or  any  other  port  in  possession  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
troops,  and  there  to  embark  for  England  or  elsewhere,  at  his 
free  pleasure ;  he  only  giving  his  parole  of  honor  not  to  bear 
arms  against  the  house  of  Stuart  for  the  space  of  a  twelve- 
month. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  Colonel,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  eagerness,  "  how  did  you  obtain  this  ? " 

"  I  was  at  the  Chevalier's  levee  as  soon  as  he  usually  rises. 
He  was  gone  to  the  camp  at  Duddingston.  I  pursued  him 
thither ;  asked  and  obtained  an  audience — ^but  I  will  tell  you 
not  a  word  more,  unless  I  see  you  begin  to  pack." 

"  Before  I  know  whether  I  can  avail  myself  of  thb  passport; 
or  how  it  was  obtained  ? " 

"  O,  you  can  take  out  the  things  again,  you  know. — Now,  I 
see  you  busy,  I  will  go  on.  When  I  first  mentioned  your 
name,  his  eyes  sparkled  almost  as  bright  as  yours  did  two 
minutes  since.  *  Had  you,'  he  earnestly  asked,  *  shown  any 
sentiments  favorable  to  his  cause  ? '  *  Not  in  the  least,  nor 
was  there  any  hope  you  would  do  so.'  His  countenance  fell. 
I  requested  your  freedom.  *  Impossible,'  he  said ; — *  your  im- 
portance, as  a  friend  and  confidant  of  such  and  such  person- 
ages, made  my  request  altogether  extravagant.'  I  told  him 
my  own  story  and  yours ;  and  asked  him  to  judge  what  my 
feelings  must  be  by  nis  own.  He  has  a  heart,  and  a  kind  one, 
Colonel  Talbot,  you  may  say  what  you  please.  He  took  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  the  pass  with  his  own  hand.  *  I  will 
not  trust  myself  with  my  council,'  he  said  ;  *  they  will  argue  me 
out  of  what  is  right.  I  will  not  endure  that  a  fnend,  valued  as 
I  value  you,  should  be  loaded  with  the  painful  reflections  which 
must  afflict  you  in  case  of  further  misfortune  in  Colonel  Talbot's 
family ;  nor  will  I  keep  a  brave  enemy  a  prisoner  under  such 
circumstances.  Besides,'  said  he,  I  think  I  can  justify  myself 
to  my  prudent  advisers,  by  pleading  the  good  effect  such  lenity 
will  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  great  English  families  wim 
whom  Colonel  Talbot  is  connected.' " 

"  There  the  politician  peeped  out,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"Well,  at  least  he  concluded  like  a  king's  son. — 'Take  the 
passport ;  I  have  added  a  condition  for  form's  sake  ;  but  if  the 
Colonel  objects  to  it,  let  him  depart  without  giving  any  parole 
whatever.  I  come  here  to  war  with  men,  but  not  to  distress  or 
endanger  women.' " 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  to  have  been  so  much  indebted  to 
the  Pretend " 
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•*  To  the  Prince,"  said  Waverley,  smiling. 

"  To  the  Chevalier,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  it  is  a  good  travel- 
Uog  name,  and  which  we  may  both  freely  use.  Did  he  say 
anything  more  ? " 

''Only  asked  if  there  was  anything  else  he  could  oblige 
me  in ;  and  when  I  replied  in  the  negative,  he  shook  me  by 
the  hand,  and  wished  all  his  followers  were  as  considerate, 
since  some  friends  of  mine  not  only  asked  all  he  had  to  bestow, 
but  many  things  which  were  entirely  out  of  his  power,  or  that 
of  the  greatest  sovereign  upon  earth.  Indeed,  he  said,  no 
prince  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  his  followers,  so  like  the  Deity 
as  himself,  if  yoM  were  to  judge  from  the  extravagant  requests 
which  they  dsuly  preferred  to  him." 

"  Poor  young  gentleman  I  "  said  the  Colonel ;  "  I  suppose 
he  begins  to  feel  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Well,  dear 
Wavorley,  this  is  more  than  kind,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten 
while  Plulip  Talbot  can  remember  an)rthing.  My  life — ^pshaw 
— let  Emily  thank  you  for  that — ^this  is  a  favor  worth  fifty 
lives.  I  cannot  hesitate  on  giving  my  parole  in  the  circum- 
stances :  there  it  is — (he  wrote  it  out  in  form) — and  now,  how 
ami  to  get  off?" 

"  All  that  is  settled :  your  baggage  is  packed,  my  horses 
wait,  and  a  boat  has  been  engaged,  by  the  Prince's  permission, 
to  put  you  on  board  the  Fox  frigate.  I  sent  a  messenger 
down  to  Leith  on  purpose." 

"That  will  do  excellently  well.  Captain  Beaver  is  my 
particular  friend :  he  will  put  me  ashore  at  Berwick  or  Shields, 
from  whence  I  can  ride  post  to  London ; — and  you  must  en- 
trust me  with  the  packet  of  papers  which  you  recovered  by 
means  of  vour  Miss  Bean  Lean.  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  using  them  to  your  advantage. — But  I  see  your  Highland 

friend.  Glen what  do  you  call  his  barbarous  name  ?  and 

his  orderly  with  him — I  must  not  call  him  his  orderly  cut-throat 
any  more,  I  suppose.  See  how  he  walks  as  if  the  world  were 
his  own,  with  the  bonnet  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  his  plaid 
puffed  out  across  his  breast !  I  should  like  now  to  meet  that 
yout'i  where  my  hands  were  not  tied :  I  would  tame  his  pridCj 
or  he  k>h:;uld  tame  mine." 

"  For  shame.  Colonel  Talbot !  you  swell  at  sight  of  tartan, 
as  the  bull  is  said  to  do  at  scarlet.  You  and  Mac-Ivor  have 
some  points  not  much  unlike,  so  far  as  national  prejudice  is: 
concerned." 

The  latter  part  of  this  discourse  took  place  in  the  street 
They   passed  the  Chief,  the    Colonel  and  he  sternly  and 
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punctiliously  greeting  each  other,  like  two  duellists  before 
they  take  their  ground.  It  was  evident  the  dislike  was  mutual. 
*  I  never  see  that  surly  fellow  that  dogs  his  heels,"  said  the 
Colonel,  after  he  had  mounted  his  horse,  "  but  he  reminds  me 
of  lines  I  have  somewhere  heard — ^upon  the  stage,  I  think  : 

■         Close  behind  him 
Stalks  sullen  Bertram,  like  a  sorcerer's  fiend, 
Pressing  to  be  employed." 

"  I  assure  you.  Colonel,"  said  Waverley,  "  that  you  judge 
too  harshly  of  the  Highlanders." 

"  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit ;  I  cannot  spare  them  a  jot — I 
cannot  bate  them  an  ace.  Let  them  stay  in  their  own  barren 
mountains,  and  puflE  and  swell,  and  hang  their  bonnets  on  the 
horns  of  the  moon,  if  they  have  a  mind :  but  what  business 
have  they  to  come  where  people  wear  breeches,  and  speak  an 
intelligible  language  ?  I  mean  intelligible  in  comparison  with 
their  gibberish,  for  even  the  Lowlanders  talk  a  kind  of  English 
little  better  than  the  negroes  in  Jamaica.  I  could  pity  the 
Pr ,  I  mean  the  Chevalier  himself,  for  having  so  many  des- 
peradoes about  him.  And  they  learn  their  trade  so  early. 
There  is  a  kind  of  subaltern  imp,  for  example,  a  sort  of  suck- 
ing devil,  whom  your  friend  Glenna — Glenamuck  there,  has 
sometimes  in  his  train.  To  look  at  him  he  is  about  fifteen 
years  ;  but  he  is  a  century  old  in  mischief  and  villany.  He 
was  playing  at  quoits  the  other  day  in  the  court ;  a  gentleman 
— a  decent-looking  person  enough— came  past,  and  as  a  quoit 
hit  his  shin,  he  lifted  his  cane  :  but  my  young  bravo  whips  out 
his  pistol,  like  Beau  Clincher  in  the  trip  to  the  Jubilee,  and  had 
not  a  scream  of  Gardez  Veau  from  an  upper  window  set  all 
parties  a  scampering  for  fear  of  the  inevitable  consequences, 
the  poor  gentleman  would  have  lost  his  life  by  the  hands  of 
that  little  cockatrice," 

"  A  fine  character  you'll  give  of  Scotland  upon  your  return, 
Colonel  Talbot." 

"O,  Justice  Shallow,"  said  the  Colonel,  "will  save  me 
the  trouble — *  Barren,  barren— beggars  all,  beggars  all.  Many, 
good  air,' — and  that  only  when  you  are  fairly  out  of  Edinburgh, 
and  not  yet  come  to  Leith,  as  is  our  case  at  present" 

In  a  short  time  they  arrived  at  the  sea-port : 

The  boat  rocked  at  the  pier  of  Lath, 

Full  loud  the  wind  blew  down  the  ferry ; 
The  ship  rode  at  the  Berwick  Law 

**  Farewell,  Colonel ;  may  you  find  all  as  you  would  wish  it  I 
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Perhaps  we  may  meet  sooner  than  you  expect :  they  talk  of  an 
immediate  route  to  England." 

•*  Tell  me  nothing  of  that,"  said  Talbot  \  "  I  wish  to  carry 
no  news  of  your  motions." 

"  Simply  then,  adieu.  Say,  with  a  thousand  kind  greet- 
ings, all  that  b  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  Sir  Everard  and 
Aunt  Rachel.  Think  of  me  as  kindly  as  you  can — speak  of 
me  as  indulgently  as  your  conscience  will  permit,  and  once 
more  adieu." 

"  And  adieu,  my  dear  Waverley  ! — many,  many  thanks  foi 
your  kindness.  Unplaid  yourself  on  the  first  opportunity.  I 
shall  ever  think  on  you  with  gratitude,  and  the  worst  of  my 
censure  shall  be,  Que  diable  alloit-U faire  dam  cette  gcUlre  f  " 

And  thus  they  parted.  Colonel  Talbot  going  on  board  of 
the  boat,  and  Waverley  returning  to  Edinburgh. 


CHAPTER  FIFTY-SEVENTH. 

THE   MARCH. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  intrude  upon  the  province  of  his- 
tory. We  shall  therefore  only  remind  our  readers,  that  about 
the  beginning  of  November  the  Young  Chevalier,  at  the  head 
of  about  six  thousand  men  at  the  utmost,  resolved  to  peril  his 
cause  on  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  centre  of  England, 
although  aware  of  the  mighty  preparations  which  were  made 
for  his  reception.  They  set  forward  on  this  crusade  in  weather 
which  would  have  rendered  any  other  troops  incapable  of 
marching,  but  which  in  reality  gave  these  active  mountaineers 
advantages  over  a  less  hardy  enemy.  In  defiance  of  a  superior 
army  lying  upon  the  Borders,  under  Field  Marshal  Wade,  they 
besieged  and  took  Carlisle,  and  soon  afterwards  prosecuted 
their  daring  march  to  the  southward. 

As  Colonel  Mac-Ivor's  regiment  marched  in  the  van  of  the 
clans,  he  and  Waverley,  who  now  equalled  any  Highlander  in 
the  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  was  become  somewhat  acquainted 
with  their  language,  were  perpetually  at  its  head.  They  marked 
the  progress  of  the  army,  however,  with  very  different  eyes. 
Fergus,  all  air  and  fire,  and  confident  against  the  world  in 
arms,  measured  nothing  but  that  every  step  was  a  yard  nearei 
Lordon.    He  neither  asked,  expected,  nor  desired  any  aid, 
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except  that  of  the  clans,  to  place  the  Stuarts  once  more  on  the 
throne  ;  and  when  by  chance  a  few  adherents  joined  the  stand- 
ard, he  always  considered  them  in  the  light  of  new  claimants 
upon  the  favors  of  the  future  monarch,  who,  he  concluded, 
must  therefore  subtract  for  their  gratification  so  much  of  the 
bounty  which  ought  to  be  shared  among  his  Highland  fol- 
lowers. 

Edward's  views  were  very  different.  He  could  not  but 
observe,  that  in  those  towns  in  which  they  proclaimed  James 
the  Third,  "  no  man  cried,  God  bless  him."  The  mob  stared 
and  listened,  heartless,  stupefied,  and  dull,  but  gave  few  signs 
even  of  that  boisterous  spirit  which  induces  them  to  shout 
upon  all  occasions,  for  the  mere  exercise  of  their  most  sweet 
voices.  The  Jacobites  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
north-western  counties  abounded  with  wealthy  squires  and 
hardy  yeomen,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  White  Rose.  But 
of  the  wealthier  Tories  they  saw  little.  Some  fled  from  their 
houses,  some  feigned  themselves  sick,  some  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  Government  as  suspected  persons.  Of  such 
as  remained,  the  ignorant  gazed  with  astonishment,  mixed 
with  horror  and  aversion,  at  the  wild  appearance,  unknown 
language,  and  singular  garb  of  the  Scottish  clans.  And 
to  the  more  prudent,  their  scanty  numbers,  apparent  defi- 
ciency in  discipline,  and  poverty  of  equipment,  seemed  cer- 
tain tokens  of  the  calamitous  termination  of  their  rash  under- 
taking. Thus  the  few  who  joined  them  were  such  as  bigotry 
of  political  principle  blinded  to  consequences,  or  whose  broken 
fortunes  induced  them  to  hazard  all  on  a  risk  so  desperate. 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  being  asked  what  he  thought  of 
these  recruits,  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and  answered  dryly, 
"  that  he  could  not  but  have  an  excellent  opinion  of  them, 
since  they  resembled  precisely  the  followers  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  good  King  David  at  the  cave  of  AduUam  ; 
videlicet^  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was 
in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  which  the  Vul- 
gate renders  bitter  of  soul ;  and  doubtless,"  he  said,  "  they  will 
prove  mighty  men  of  their  hands,  and  there  is  much  need  that 
they  should,  for  I  have  seen  many  a  sour  look  cast  upon  us." 

But  none  of  these  considerations  moved  Fergus.  He  ad- 
mired the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  situation  of 
many  of  the  seats  which  they  passed.  "  Is  Waverley-Honour 
like  that  house,  Edward  ? " 

"  It  is  one-half  larger." 

''Is  your  uncle's  park  as  fine  a  one  as  that?  ^ 
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**  It  is  three  times  as  extensive,  and  rather  resembles  a 
forest  than  a  mere  park." 

"  Flora  will  be  a  happy  woman." 

"  I  hope  Miss  Mac-Ivor  will  have  much  reason  for  happi- 
ness, unconnected  with  Waverley-Honour." 

"  I  hope  so  too ;  but,  to  be  mistress  of  such  a  place,  will  be 
a  pretty  addition  to  the  sum  total." 

**  An  addition,  the  want  of  which,  I  trust,  will  be  amply 
supplied  by  some  other  means." 

"How,"  said  Fergus,  stopping  short,  and  turning  upon 
Waverley — "  How  am  I  to  understand  that,  Mr.  Waverley  ? — 
Had  I  the  pleasure  to  hear  you  aright  ? " 

"  Perfectly  right,  Fergus." 

"  And  am  I  to  understand  that  you  no  longer  desire  my 
alliance,  and  my  sister's  hand  ? " 

"  Your  sister  has  refused  mine,"  said  Waverley,  "  both  di- 
rectly, and  by  all  the  usual  means  by  which  ladies  repress  un- 
desired  attentions." 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  answered  the  Chieftain,  "  of  a  lady  dis- 
missing or  a  gentleman  withdrawing  his  suit,  after  it  has  been 
approved  of  by  her  legal  guardian,  without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  the  matter  over  with  the  lady.  You  did  not, 
I  suppose,  expect  my  sister  to  drop  into  your  mouth  like  a  ripe 
plum,  the  first  moment  you  chose  to  open  it  ? " 

"  As  to  the  lady's  title  to  dismiss  her  lover.  Colonel,"  replied 
Edward,  ''  it  is  a  point  which  you  must  argue  with  her,  as  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the  Highlands  in  that  particular. 
But  as  to  my  title  to  acquiesce  in  a  rejection  from  her  without 
an  appeal  to  your  interest,  I  will  tell  you  plainly,  without  mean- 
ing to  undervalue  Miss  Mac-Ivor's  acimitted  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, that  I  would  not  take  the  hand  of  an  angel,  with  an 
empire  for  her  dowry,  if  her  consent  were  extorted  by  the  im- 
portunity of  friends  and  guardians,  and  did  not  flow  from  hei 
own  free  inclination." 

"An  angel,  with  the  dowry  of  an  empire,"  repeated  Fergus, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony,  "  is  not  very  likely  to  be  pressed  upon 

a  shire  squire. — But,  sir,"  changing  his  tone,  "  if  Flora 

Mac-Ivor  have  not  the  dowry  of  an  empire,  she  is  my  sister ; 
and  that  is  sufficient  at  least  to  secure  her  against  being  treated 
with  anything  approaching  to  levity." 

"  She  is  Flora  Mac-Ivor,  sir,"  said  Waverley,  with  firmness, 
"  which  to  me,  were  I  capable  of  treating  any  woman  with 
levity,  would  be  a  more  effectual  protection." 

llie  brow  of  the  Chieftain  was  now  fully  clouded,  but  Edward 
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felt  too  indignant  at  the  unreasonable  tone  which  he  had  adop^ 
ed,  to  avert  the  storm  by  the  least  concession.  They  both 
stood  still  while  this  short  dialogue  passed,  and  Fergus  seemed 
half  disposed  to  say  somethit  g  more  violent,  but,  by  a  strong 
effort,  suppressed  his  passion,  .\\id  turning  his  face  forward, 
walked  sullenly  on.  As  they  had  always  hitherto  walked 
together,  and  almost  constantly  side  by  side,  Waverley  pursued 
his  course  silently  in  the  same  direction,  determined  to  let  the 
Chief  take  his  own  time  in  recovering  the  good  humor  which  he 
had  so  unr6asonably  discarded,  an<Y  firm  in  his  resolution  not 
to  bate  him  an  inch  of  dignity. 

After  they  had  marched  on  in  this  sullen  manner  about  a 
mile,  Fergus  resumed  the  discourse  in  a  different  tone.  "  I 
believe  I  was  warm,  my  dear  Edward,  but  you  provoke  me  with 
your  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  You  have  taken  pet  at 
some  of  Flora's  prudery,  or  high-fl3dng  notions  of  loyalty,  and 
now,  like  a  child,  you  quarrel  with  the  plaything  you  have  been 
crying  for,  and  beat  me,  your  faithful  keeper,  because  my  arm 
cannot  reach  to  Edinburgh  to  hand  it  to  you.  I  am  sure  if  I 
was  passionate,  the  mortification  of  losing  the  alliance  of  such 
a  friend,  after  your  arrangement  had  been  the  talk  of  both 
Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and  that  without  so  much  as  knowing 
why  or  wherefore,  might  well  provoke  calmer  blood  than 
mine.  I  shall  write  to  Edinburgh,  and  put  all  to  rights;  that 
is,  if  you  desire  I  should  do  so, — as  indeed  I  cannot  suppose 
that  your  good  opinion  of  Flora,  it  being  such  as  you  have  often 
expressed  to  me,  can  be  at  once  laid  aside." 

"  Colonel  Mac-Ivor,"  said  Edward,  who  had  no  mind  to  be 
hurried  farther  or  faster  than  he  chose,  in  a  matter  which  he 
had  already  considered  as  broken  off,  "  I  am  fully  sensible  of 
the  value  of  your  good  offices  ;  and  certainly,  by  your  zeal  on 
my  behalf  in  such  an  affair,  you  do  me  no  small  honor.  But 
as  Miss  Mac-Ivor  has  made  her  election  freely  and  voluntarily, 
and  as  all  my  attentions  in  Edinburgh  were  received  with  more 
than  coldness,  I  cannot,  in  justice  either  to  her  or  myself,  con- 
sent that  she  should  again  be  harassed  upon  this  topic.  1 
would  have  mentioned  £his  to  you  some  time  since  ; — ^but  you 
saw  the  footing  upon  which  we  stood  together,  and  must  have 
understood  it.  Had  I  thought  otherwise,  I  would  have  earlier 
spoken  ;  but  I  had  a  natural  reluctance  to  enter  upon  a  subject 
so  painful  to  us  both." 

"  O,  very  well,  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Fergus,  haughtily,  **  the 
thing  is  at  an  end.  I  have  no  occasion  to  press  my  sister  upon 
any  man." 
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'  Nor  have  I  any  occasion  to  court  repeated  rejection  from 
the  same  young  lady,"  answered  Edward  in  the  same  tone. 

"  I  shall  make  due  inquiry,  however,"  said  the  Chieftain, 
without  noticing  the  interruption,  "  and  learn  what  my  sbter 
thinks  of  all  this :  we  will  then  see  whether  it  is  to  end  here." 

"  Respecting  such  inquiries,  you  will  of  course  be  guided  by 
your  own  judgment,"  said  Waverley.  "  It  is,  I  am  aware,  im- 
possible Miss  Mac-Ivor  can  change  her  mind ;  and  were  such 
an  unsupposable  case  to  happen,  it  is  certain  I  will  not  change 
mine.  I  only  mention  this  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  future 
misconstruction." 

Gladly  at  this  moment  would  Mac-Ivor  have  put  their  quarrel 
to  a  personal  arbitrament ; — his  eye  flashed  fire,  and  he  meas- 
ured Edward,  as  if  to  choose  where  he  might  best  plant  a  mor* 
tal  wound.  But  although  we  do  not  now  quarrel  according  to 
the  modes  and  figures  of  Caranza  or  a  Vincent  Saviola,  no  one 
knew  better  than  Fergus  that  there  must  be  some  decent  pre- 
text for  a  mortal  duel.  For  instance,  you  may  challenge  a  maa 
for  treading  on  your  com  in  a  crowd,  or  for  pushing  you  up  to 
the  wall,  or  for  taking  your  seat  in  the  theatre ;  but  the  modem 
code  of  honor  will  not  permit  you  to  found  a  quarrel  upon  your 
right  of  compelling  a  man  to  continue  addresses  to  a  female 
relative,  which  the  fair  lady  had  already  refused.  So  that  Fer- 
gus was  compelled  to  stomach  this  supposed  affront,  until  the 
whirligig  of  time,  whose  motion  he  promised  himself  he  would 
watch  most  sedulously,  should  bring  about  an  opportunity  of 
revenge. 

Waverley's  servant  always  led  a  saddle-horse  for  him  in  the 
rear  of  the  battalion  to  which  he  was  attached,  though  his  mas- 
ter seldom  rode.  But  now,  incensed  at  the  domineering  and 
unreasonable  conduct  of  his  late  friend,  he  fell  behind  the 
column,  and  mounted  his  horse,  resolving  to  seek  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  and  request  permission  to  volunteer  i:^  his  troop, 
instead  of  the  Mac-Ivor  regiment. 

"  A  happy  time  of  it  I  should  have  had,"  thought  he,  after 
he  was  mounted,  "  to  have  been  so  closely  allied  to  this  superb 
specimen  of  pride  and  self-opinion  and  passion.  A  colonel  > 
why,  he  should  have  been  a  generalissimo.  A  petty  chief  of 
three  or  four  hundred  men  I — his  pride  might  suffice  for  the 
Cham  of  Tartary — the  Grand  Seignior — the  Great  Mogul !  I 
am  well  free  of  him.  Were  Flora  an  angel,  she  would  bring 
with  her  a  second  Lucifer  of  ambition  and  wrath  for  a  brother- 
in-law." 

The  Baron,  whose  learning  (like  Sancho's  jests  while  in  the 
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Sierra  Morena)  seemed  to  grow  mouldy  for  want  of  exercise,  joy* 
fully  embraced  the  opportunity  of  Waverley's  offering  his  service 
in  his  regiment,  to  bring  it  into  some  exertion.  The  good- 
natured  old  gentleman,  however,  labored  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  quondam  friends.  Fergus  turned  a  cold 
ear  to  his  remonstrances,  though  he  gave  them  a  respectful  hear- 
ing ;  and  as  for  Waverley,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
the  first  in  courting  a  renewal  of  the  intimacy  which  the  Chief- 
tain had  so  unreasonably  disturbed.  The  Baron  then  mentioned 
the  matter  to  the  Prince,  who,  anxious  to  prevent  quarrels  in 
his  little  army,  declared  he  would  himself  remonstrate  with 
Colonel  Mac-Ivor  on  the  unreasonableness  of  his  conduct. 
But,  in  the  hurry  of  their  march,  it  was  a  day  or  two  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  exert  his  influence  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed. 

In  the  mean  while,  Waverley  turned  the  instructions  he  had 
received  while  in  Gardiner's  dragoons  to  some  account,  and 
assisted  the  Baron  in  his  command  as  a  sort  of  adjutant. 
"  Parmi  Us  aveugUs  un  borgneest  roi^^^  says  the  French  proverb ; 
and  the  cavalry,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Lowland  gentlemen, 
their  tenants  and  servants,  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Waverley's 
skill,  and  a  great  attachment  to  his  person.  This  was  indeed 
partly  owing  to  the  satisfaction  which  they  felt  at  the  distin- 
guished English  volunteer's  leaving  the  Highlanders  to  rank 
among  them ;  for  there  was  a  latent  grudge  between  the  horse 
and  foot,  not  only  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  services,  but 
because  most  of  the  gentlemen,  living  near  the  Highlands,  had 
at  one  time  or  other  had  quarrels  with  the  tribes  in  their  vicin- 
ity, and  all  of  them  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  Highland- 
ers' avowed  pretensions  to  superior  valor,  and  utility  in  the 
Prince's  service. 


CHAPTER   FIFTY-EIGHTH. 

fHB  CONFUSION   OF   KING  AGRAMANT'S  CAMP. 

It  was  Waverley's  custom  sometimes  to  ride  a  little  apart  from 
the  main  body,  to  look  at  any  object  of  curiosity  which  occurred 
on  the  march.  They  were  now  in  Lancashire,  when,  attracted 
by  a  castellated  old  hall,  he  left  the  squadron  for  half  an  hour, 
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CO  take  a  survey  and  slight  sketch  of  it.  As  ne  returned  down 
the  avenue,  he  was  met  by  Ensign  Maccombich.  This  man  had 
contracted  a  sort  of  regard  for  Edward  since  the  day  of  his  first 
seeing  him  at  Tully-Veolan,  and  introducing  him  to  the  High- 
lands. He  seemed  to  loiter,  as  if  on  purpose  to  meet  with  our 
hero.  Yet,  as  he  passed  him,  he  only  approached  hb  stirrup, 
and  pronounced  the  single  word  "  Beware  I  "  and  then  walked 
swiftly  on,  shunning  all  further  communication. 

Edward,  somewhat  surprised  at  this  hint,  followed  with  his 
eyes  the  course  of  Evan,  who  speedily  disappeared  among  the 
trees.  His  servant,  Alick  Polwarth,  who  was  in  attendance, 
also  looked  after  the  Highlander,  and  then  riding  up  close  to 
his  master,  said, 

"  The  ne'er  be  in  me,  sir,  if  I  think  you're  safe  among 
thae  Highland  rinthereouts." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Alick  ?  *'  said  Waverley. 

"  The  Mac-Ivors,  sir,  hae  gotten  it  into  their  heads,  that 
ye  hae  affronted  their  young  Teddy,  Miss  Flora ;  and  I  hae 
heard  mae  than  ane  say,  they  wadna  tak  muckle  to  make  a 
black-cock  o'  ye  ;  and  ye  ken  weel  eneugh  there's  mony  o'  them 
wadna  mind  a  bawbee  the  weising  a  ball  through  the  Prince 
himsell,  an  the  Chief  gae  them  the  wink— or  whether  he  did 
or  no, — if  they  thought  it  a  thing  that  would  please  him  when 
it  was  dime." 

Waverley,  though  confident  that  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  was  in- 
capable of  such  treachery,  was  by  no  means  equally  sure  of  the 
forbearance  of  his  followers.  He  knew,  that  where  the  honor 
of  the  Chief  or  his  family  were  supposed  to  be  touched,  the 
happiest  man  would  be  he  that  could  first  avenge  the  stigma ; 
and  he  had  often  heard  them  quote  a  proverb,  **  That  the  best 
revenge  was  the  most  speedy  and  most  safe."  Coupling  this 
with  the  hint  of  Evan,  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  set  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  ride  briskly  back  to  the  squadron.  Ere  he 
reached  the  end  of  the  long  avenue,  however,  a  ball  whistled 
past  him,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard. 

"  It  was  that  deevil's  buckie,  Callum  Beg,"  said  Alick  ;  "  I 
saw  him  whisk  away  through  amang  the  reises." 

Edward,  justly  incensed  at  this  act  of  treachery,  galloped 
out  of  the  avenue,  and  observed  the  battalion  of  Mac-Ivor  at 
some  distance  moving  along  the  common,  in  which  it  terminated. 
He  also  saw  an  individual  running  very  fast  to  join  the  party ; 
this  he  concluded  was  the  intended  assassin,  who,  by  leaping 
an  enclosure,  might  easily  make  a  much  shorter  path  to  the 
main  body  than  he  could  find  on  horseback.    Unable  to  con* 
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tain  himself  he  commanded  Alick  to  go  to  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  about  half  a  mile 
in  front,  and  acquaint  him  with  what  had  happened.  He  him- 
self immediately  rode  up  to  Fergus's  regiment.  The  Chief 
himself  was  in  the  act  of  joining  them.  He  was  on  horseback, 
having  returned  from  waiting  on  the  Prince.  On  perceiving 
Edward  approaching,  he  put  his  horse  in  motion  towards  him. 

"Colonel  Mac-Ivor,"  said  Waverley,  without  any  farther 
salutation,  "  I  have  to  inform  you  that  one  of  your  people  has 
this  instant  fired  at  me  from  a  lurking-place." 

"  As  that,"  answered  Mac-Ivor,  "  excepting  the  circumstance 
of  a  lurking-place,  is  a  pleasure  which  I  presently  propose  to 
myself,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  which  of  my  clansmen  dared 
to  anticipate  me." 

"  I  shall  certainly  be  at  your  command  whenever  you  please ; 
— the  gentleman  who  took  your  office  upon  himself  is  your  page 
there,  Galium  Beg." 

"  Stand  forth  from  the  ranks,  Galium  I  Did  you  fire  at  Mr. 
Waverley?" 

**  No,"  answered  the  unblushing  Galium. 

"  You  did,"  said  Alick  Polwarth,  who  was  already  returned, 
having  met  a  trooper  by  whom  he  despatched  an  account  of 
what  was  going  forward  to  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  while  he 
himself  returned  to  his  master  at  full  gallop,  neither  sparing  the 
rowek  of  his  spurs,  nor  the  sides  of  his  horse,  "  You  did ;  I 
saw  you  as  plainly  as  I  ever  saw  the  auld  kirk  at  Coudingham." 

"  You  lie,"  replied  Galium,  with  his  usual  impenetrable  ob- 
stinacy. The  combat  between  the  knights  would  certainly,  aa 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  have  been  preceded  by  an  encounter 
between  the  squires  (for  Alick  was  a  stout-hearted  Merseman, 
and  feared  the  bow  of  Gupid  far  more  than  a  Highlander's  dirk 
or  claymore),  but  Fergus,  with  his  usual  tone  of  decision,  de- 
manded Gallum's  pistol.  The  cock  was  down,  the  pan  and 
muzzle  were  black  with  the  smoke ;  it  had  been  that  instant 
fired. 

"  Take  that,"  said  Fergus,  striking  the  boy  upon  the  head 
with  the  heavy  pistol-butt  with  his  whole  force,  "  take  that  foi 
acting  without  orders,  and  \y\x\g  to  disguise  it."  Galium  re- 
ceived the  blow  without  appearing  to  flinch  from  it,  and  feU 
without  sign  of  life.  "  Stand  still,  upon  your  lives  I  "  said  Fer- 
gus to  the  rest  of  the  clan ;  "  I  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first 
man  who  interferes  between  Mr.  Waverley  and  me."  They 
stood  motionless  ;  Evan  Dhu  alone  showed  symptoms  of  vex* 
tion  and  anxiety.    Galium  lay  on  the  ground  bleeding  copiously, 
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but  no  one  ventured  to  give  him  any  assistance.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  had  gotton  his  deaSi-blow. 

"  And  now  for  you,  Mr.  Waverley ;  please  to  turn  your  horse 
twenty  yards  with  me  upon  the  common."  Waverley  complied ; 
and  Fergus,  confronting  him  when  they  were  a  little  way  from 
the  line  of  march,  said,  with  great  affected  coolness,  "  I  could 
not  but  wonder,  sir,  at  the  fickleness  of  taste  which  you  were 
plea^d  to  express  the  other  day.  But  it  was  not  an  angel,  as 
you  justly  observed,  who  had  charms  for  you,  unless  she  brought 
an  empire  for  her  fortune.  I  have  now  an  excellent  commen* 
taiy  upon  that  obscure  text." 

''  I  am  at  a  loss  even  to  guess  at  your  meaning.  Colonel 
Mac-Ivor,  imless  it  seems  plain  that  you  intend  to  fasten  a 
quarrel  upon  me." 

"  Your  affected  ignorance  shall  not  serve  you,  sir.  The 
Prince, — the  Prince  himself,  has  acquainted  me  with  your  ma- 
noeuvres. I  little  thought  that  your  engagements  with  Miss 
Bradwardine  were  the  reason  of  your  breaking  off  your  in- 
tended match  with  my  sister.  I  suppose  the  information  that 
the  Baron  had  altered  the  destination  of  his  estate,  was  quite 
a  sufficient  reason  for  slighting  your  friend's  sister,  and  carry- 
ing off  your  friend's  mistress." 

"  Did  the  Prince  tell  you  I  was  engaged  to  Miss  Bradwar- 
dine ?  "  said  Waverley.     "  Impossible." 

"  He  did,  sir,"  answered  Mac-Ivor ;  "  so,  either  draw  and 
defend  yourself,  or  resign  your  pretensions  to  the  lady." 

"  This  is  absolute  madness,"  exclaimed  Waverley, "  or  some 
strange  mistake  1 " 

^^  O !  no  evasion  1  draw  your  sword  I  "  said  the  infuriated 
Chieftain, — ^his  own  already  unsheathed. 

"  Must  I  fight  in  a  madman's  quarrel  ? " 

'*  Then  give  up  now,  and  forever,  all  pretensions  to  Miss 
Bradwardine's  hand." 

"  What  title  have  you,"  cried  Waverley,  utterly  losing  com- 
mand of  himself, — "  What  title  have  you,  or  any  man  living,  to 
dictate  such  terms  to  me  ? "    And  he  also  drew  his  sword. 

At  this  moment  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  followed  by  sev- 
eral of  his  troop,  came  up  on  the  spur,  some  from  cunosity, 
others  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  which  they  indistinctly  un- 
derstood had  broken  out  between  the  Mac-Ivors  and  their  corps. 
The  clan,  seeing  them  approach,  put  themselves  in  motion  to 
support  their  Chieftain,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  commenced, 
which  seemed  likely  to  terminate  in  bloodshed.  A  hundred 
tongues  were  in  motion  at  once.    The  Baron  lectured,  the 
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Chieftain  stormed,  the  Highlanders  screamed  in  Gaelic,  the 
horsemen  cursed  and  swore  in  Lowland  Scotch.  At  length 
matters  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  Baron  threatened  to 
charge  the  Mac-Ivors  unless  they  resumed  their  ranks,  and 
many  of  them,  in  return,  presented  their  fire-arms  at  him  and  the 
other  troopers.  The  confusion  was  privately  fostered  by  old  Bal- 
lenkeiroch,  who  made  no  doubt  that  his  own  day  of  vengeance 
was  arrived,  when,  behold  I  a  cry  arose  of  "  Room !  make 
way! — place  d  Monseigneurl place  a  Monseigneur / "  this  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  Prince,  who  came  up  with  a  partv 
of  Fitz-James's  foreign  dragoons  that  acted  as  his  body-guard. 
His  arrival  produced  some  degree  of  order.  The  Highlanders 
reassumed  their  ranks,  the  cavalry  fell  in  and  formed  squadron, 
and  the  Baron  and  Chieftain  were  silent. 

The  Prince  called  them  and  Waverley  before  him.  Having 
heard  the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel  through  the  villany  of 
Callum  Beg,  he  ordered  him  into  custody  of  the  provost-marshal 
for  immediate  execution,  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  the  chas^ 
tisement  inflicted  by  his  Chieftain.  Fergus,  however,  in  a  tone 
betwixt  claiming  a  right  and  asking  a  favor,  requested  he  might 
be  left  to  his  disposed,  and  promised  his  punishment  should  be 
exemplary.  To  deny  this,  might  have  seemed  to  encroach  on 
the  patriarchal  authority  of  the  Chieftains,  of  which  they  were 
very  jealous,  and  they  were  not  persons  to  be  disobliged.  Cal- 
lum was  therefore  left  to  the  justice  of  his  own  tribe. 

The  Prince  next  demanded  to  know  the  new  cause  of  quar- 
rel between  Colonel  Mac-Ivor  and  Waverley.  There  was  a 
pause.  Both  gentlemen  found  the  presence  of  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine  (for  by  this  time  all  three  had  approached  the 
Chevalier  by  his  command)  an  insurmountable  barrier  against 
entering  upon  a  subject  where  the  name  of  jiis  daughter  must 
unavoidably  be  mentioned.  They  turned  their  eyes  on  the 
ground,  with  looks  in  which  shame  and  embarrassment  were 
mingled  with  displeasure.  The  prince,  who  had  been  educated 
amongst  the  discontented  and  mutinous  spirits  of  the  court  of 
St.  Germains,  where  feuds  of  every  kind  were  the  daily  subject 
of  solicitude  to  the  dethroned  sovereign,  had  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship, as  old  Frederick  of  Prussia  would  have  said,  to 
the  trade  of  royalty.  To  promote  or  restore  concord  among 
his  followers  was  indispensable.  Accordingly  he  took  his 
measures. 

"  Monsieur  de  Beaujeu  I  *' 

"  Monseigneur ! "  said  a  very  handsome  French  cavalry 
officer,  who  was  in  attendance. 
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^  A^ez  la  bont^  d'alligner  ces  montagnards  Ik,  ainsi  que  la 
cavalene,  s'il  vous  plait,  et  de  les  remettre  k  la  marche.  Vous 
parlez  si  bien  TAiiglois,  cela  ne  vous  donneroit  pas  beaucoup 
de  peine." 

"  Ah  !  pas  du  tout,  Monseigneur,"  replied  Mons.  le  Comte 
de  Beaujeu,  his  head  bending  down  to  the  neck  of  his  little 
prancing  highly-managed  charger.  Accordingly  he  piaffed  away, 
m  high  spirits  and  confidence,  to  the  head  of  Fergus's  regiment, 
although  understanding  not  a  word  of  Gaelic-  »nd  very  little 
Englbh. 

"  Messieiu's  les  sauvages  Ecossois-^  aat  is — gentilmans  sav- 
ages, have  the  goodness  d'arranger '  ous." 

The  clan,  comprehending  the  /rder  more  from  the  gesture 
than  the  words,  and  seeing  the  T  .mce  himself  present,  hastened 
to  dress  their  ranks. 

"  Ah !  ver  well  I  dat  is  fort  bien  1 "  said  the  Count  de  Beau- 
jeu. "  Grentilmans  sauvages — mais  trfes  bien  —  Eh  bien  !— 
Qu'est-ce  que  vous  appelez  visage.  Monsieur  ? "  (to  a  lounging 
trooper  who  stood  by  him).  "  Ah,  oui !  face — ^Je  vous  remercie, 
Monsieur. — Gentilshommes,  have  de  goodness  to  make  de  face 
to  de  right  par  file,  dat  is,  by  files. — Marsh  ! — Mais  trhs  bien-— 
encore.  Messieurs ;  il  faut  vous  mettre  k  la  marche  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 
Marchez  done,  au  nom  de  Dieu,  parceque  j'ai  oublid  le  mot 
Anglois — mais  vous  ^tes  des  braves  gens,  et  me  comprenez 
trfes  bien." 

The  Count  next  hastened  to  put  the  cavalry  in  motion. 
**  Gentilmans  cavalry,  you  must  fall  in. — Ah  I  par  ma  foi,  I  did 
not  say  fall  off  ?  I  am  a  fear  de  little  gross  fat  gentilman  is 
moche  hurt.  Ah,  mon  Dieu  I  c'est  le  Commissaire  qui  nous 
a  apportd  les  premieres  nouvelles  de  ce  maudit  fracas.  Je 
suis  trop  fichd,  Monsieur  I " 

But  poor  Macwheeble,  who,  with  a  sword  stuck  across  him, 
and  a  white  cockade  as  large  as  a  pancake,  now  figured  in  the 
character  of  a  commissary,  being  overturned  in  the  bustle  oc- 
casioned by  the  troopers  hastening  to  get  themselves  in  order 
in  the  Prince's  presence,  before  he  could  rally  his  galloway, 
slunk  to  the  rear  amid  the  unrestrained  laughter  of  the  spec- 
tators. 

"  Eh  bien,  Messieurs,  wheel  to  the  right — ^Ah  1  dat  is  it ! — 
Eh,  Monsieur  de  Bradwardine,  ayez  la  bontd  de  vous  mettre  k 
la  t^te  de  votre  regiment,  car,  par  Dieu,  je  n'en  puis  plus  1 " 

The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Monsieur  de  Beaujeu,  after  he  had  fairly  expended  his 
few  English  military  phrases.    One  purpose  of  the  Chevalier 
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was  thus  answered.  The  other  he  proposed  was,  that  in  eag^* 
ness  to  hear  and  comprehend  commands  issued  through  such 
an  indistinct  medium  in  his  own  presence,  the  thoughts  of  the 
soldiers  in  both  corps  might  get  a  current  different  from  the 
angry  channel  in  which  they  were  flowing  at  the  time. 

Charles  Edward  was  no  sooner  left  with  the  Chieftain  and 
Waverley,  the  rest  of  his  attendants  being  at  some  dbtance, 
than  he  said,  "  If  I  owed  less  to  your  disinterested  friendship, 
I  could  be  most  seriously  angry  with  both  of  you  for  this  very 
extraordinary  and  causeless  broil,  at  a  moment  when  my  fath^:^ 
service  so  decidedly  demands  the  most  perfect  unanimity.  But 
the  worst  of  my  situation  is,  that  my  very  best  friends  hold 
they  have  liberty  to  ruin  themselves,  as  well  as  the  cause  they 
are  engaged  in,  upon  the  slightest  caprice." 

Both  the  young  men  protested  their  resolution  to  submit 
every  difference  to  his  arbitration.  "  Indeed,"  said  Edward, 
"  I  hardly  know  of  what  I  am  accused.  I  sought  Colonel  Mac- 
Ivor  merely  to  mention  to  him  that  I  had  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  at  the  hand  of  his  immediate  dependent — a  das- 
tardly revenge,  which  I  knew  him  to  be  incapable  of  authorizing. 
As  to  the  cause  for  which  he  is  disposed  to  fasten  a  quarrel 
upon  me,  I  am  ignorant  of  it,  unless  it  to  be  that  he  accuses 
me,  most  unjustly,  of  having  engaged  the  affections  of  a  young 
lady  in  prejudice  of  his  pretensions." 

"  If  there  is  an  error,"  said  the  Chieftain,  "  it  arises  from 
a  conversation  which  I  held  this  morning  with  his  Royal  High- 
ness himself." 

"  With  me  ? "  said  the  Chevalier ;  "  how  can  Colonel  Mac- 
Ivor  have  so  far  misunderstood  me  ? " 

He  then  led  Fergus  aside,  and,  after  five  minutes'  earnest 
conversation,  spurred  his  house  towards  Edward.  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible— ^nay,  ride  up,  Colonel,  for  I  desire  no  secrets — Is  it 
possible,  Mr.  Waverley,  that  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
you  are  an  accepted  lover  of  Miss  Bradwardine  ? — a  fact  pf 
which  I  was  by  circumstances,  though  not  by  communication 
from  you,  so  absolutely  convinced,  that  I  alleged  it  to  Vich  Ian 
Vohr  this  morning  as  a  reason  why,  without  offence  to  him, 
you  might  not  continue  to  be  ambitious  of  an  alliance,  which 
to  an  unengaged  person,  even  though  once  repulsed,  holds  out 
too  many  charms  to  be  lightly  laid  aside." 

"  Your  Royal  Highness,"  said  Waverley, "  must  have  founded 
on  circumstances  altogether  unknown  to  me,  when  you  did  me 
the  distinguished  honor  of  supposing  me  an  accepted  lover  of 
Miss  Bradwardine.    I  feel  the  distinction  implied  in  the  suppo* 
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sition,  but  I  have  no  title  to  it.  For  the  rest,  my  confidence 
in  my  own  merits  is  too  justly  slight  to  admit  of  my  hoping  for 
success  in  any  quarter  after  positive  rejection." 

The  Chevalier  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  steadily  at 
them  both,  and  then  said,  "  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Waverley,  you 
are  a  less  happy  man  than  I  conceived  I  had  very  good  reason 
to  believe  you. — But  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  be  umpire  in 
this  matter,  not  as  Prince  Regent,  but  as  Charles  Stuart,  a 
brother  adventurer  with  you  in  the  same  gallant  cause.  Lay 
my  pretensions  to  be  obeyed  by  you  entirely  out  of  view,  and 
consider  your  own  honor,  and  how  far  it  is  well,  or  becoming, 
to  give  our  enemies  the  advantage,  and  our  friends  the  scandal, 
of  showing  that,  few  as  we  are,  we  are  not  united.  And  for- 
give me  if  I  add,  that  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  have  been 
mentioned  crave  more  respect  from  us  all  than  to  be  made 
themes  of  discord." 

He  took  Fergus  a  little  apart,  and  spoke  to  him  very  ear- 
nestly for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  returning  to  Waver- 
ley, said,  "  I  believe  I  have  satisfied  Colonel  Mac-Ivor  that  his 
resentment  was  founded  upon  a  misconception,  to  which,  in- 
deed, I  myself  gave  rise ;  and  I  trust  Mr.  Waverley  is  too 
generous  to  harbor  any  recollection  of  what  is  past,  when  I  as- 
sure him  that  such  is  the  case. — ^You  must  state  this  matter 
properly  to  your  clan,  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  &eir  precipitate  violence."  Fergus  bowed.  "And  now, 
gentlemen,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  shake  hands." 

They  advanced  coldly,  and  with  measured  steps,  each  ap- 
parently reluctant  to  appear  most  forward  in  concession.  They 
did,  however,  shake  hands,  and  parted,  taking  a  respectful  leave 
of  the  Chevalier. 

Charles  Edward  ^  then  rode  to  the  head  of  the  Mac-Ivors, 
threw  himself  from  his  horse,  begged  a  drink  out  of  old  Ballen- 
keiroch's  canteen,  and  marched  about  half-a-mile  along  with 
them,  inquiring  into  the  history  and  connections  of  Sliochd  nan 
Ivor,  adroitly  using  the  few  words  of  Gaelic  he  possessed,  and 
affecting  a  great  desire  to  learn  it  more  thoroughly.  He  then 
mounted  his  horse  once  more,  and  galloped  to  the  Baron's 
cavalry,  which  was  in  front ;  halted  them,  and  examined  their 
accoutrements  and  state  of  discipline ;  took  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen,  and  even  of  the  cadets ;  inquired  after  their 
ladies,  and  commended  their  horses  ; — rode  about  an  hour  with 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and  endured  three  long  stories  about 
Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

"  Ah,  Beaujeu,  mon  cher  ami,"  said  he  as  he  returned  to 
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his  usual  place  in  the  line  of  march,  '*  que  mon  m^er  de  prince 
errant  est  ennuvant,  par  fois.  Mais,  courage  1  c'est  le  gnmd 
jeu,  aprfes  tout" 


CHAPTER  FIFTY-NINTH. 

A  SKIRMISH. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded,  that,  after  a  council 
of  war  held  at  Derby  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  Highlanders 
relinquished  their  desperate  attempt  to  penetrate  fa^er  into 
England,  and,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  their  young  and 
daring  leader,  positively  determined  to  return  northward.  They 
commenced  their  retreat  accordingly,  and  by  the  extreme 
celerity  of  their  movements,  outstripped  the  motions  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  now  pursued  them  with  a  very  laige 
body  of  cavalry. 

This  retreat  was  a  virtual  resignation  of  their  towering  hopes. 
None  had  been  so  sanguine  as  Fergus  Mac-Ivor ;  none,  conse* 
quently,  was  so  cruelly  mortified  at  the  change  of  measures. 
He  argued,  or  rather  remonstrated,  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
at  the  coucil  of  war ;  and,  when  his  opinion  was  rejected,  shed 
tears  of  grief  and  indignation.  From  that  moment  his  whole 
manner  was  so  much  altered,  that  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
recognized  for  the  same  soaring  and  ardent  spirit,  for  whom 
the  whole  earth  seemed  too  narrow  but  a  week  before.  The 
retreat  had  continued  for  several  days,  when  Edward,  to  his 
surprise,  early  on  the  12th  of  December,  received  a  visit  from 
the  Chieftain  in  his  quarters,  in  a  hamlet  about  half-way  be- 
tween Shap  and  Penrith. 

Having  had  no  intercourse  lyith  the  Chieftain  since  their 
rupture,  ^ward  waited  with  some  anxiety  an  explanation  of 
this  unexpected  visit;  nor  could  he  help  being  surprised, 
and  somewhat  shocked,  with  the  change  in  his  appearance. 
His  eye  had  lost  much  of  its  fire  ;  his  cheek  was  hollow,  his 
voice  was  languid ;  even  his  gait  seemed  less  firm  and  elastic 
than  it  was  wont ;  and  his  dress,  to  which  he  used  to  be  par- 
ticularly attentive,  was  now  carelessly  flung  about  him.  He 
invited  Edward  to  walk  out  with  him  by  the  little  river  in  the 
vicinity ;  and  smiled  in  a  melancholy  manner  when  he  observe 
him  take  down  and  buckle  on  his  swQrd. 
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As  soon  as  they  were  in  a  wild,  sequestered  path  by  the 
ride  of  the  stream,  the  Chief  broke  out, — "  Our  fine  adventure 
b  now  totally  ruined,  Waverley,  and  I  wish  to  know  what  you 
intend  to  do : — nay,  never  stare  at  me,  man.  I  tell  you  I  re- 
ceived a  packet  from  my  sister  yesterday,  and,  had  I  got  the 
information  it  contains  sooner,  it  would  have  prevented  a 
quarrel,  which  I  am  always  vexed  when  I  think  of.  In  a  letter 
written  after  our  dispute,  I  acquainted  her  with  the  cause  of 
it ;  and  she  now  replies  to  me,  that  she  never  had,  nor  could 
bave,  any  purpose  of  giving  you  encouragement ;  so  that  it 
seems  I  have  acted  like  a  madman. — Poor  Flora!  she  writes  in 
high  spirits ;  what  a  change  will  the  news  of  this  unhappy  re- 
treat make  in  her  state  of  mind  I " 

Waverley,  who  was  really  much  affected  by  the  deep  tone 
of  melancholv  with  which  Fergus  spoke,  affectionately  entreated 
him  to  banish  from  his  remembrance  any  unkindness  which 
had  arisen  between  them,  and  they  once  more  shook  hands, 
but  now  with  sincere  cordiality.  Fergus  again  inquired  of  Wa?- 
verley  what  he  intended  to  do.  "  Had  you  not  better  leave 
thb  luckless  army,  and  get  down  before  us  into  Scotland,  and 
embark  for  the  Continent  from  some  of  the  eastern  ports  that 
are  still  in  our  possession  ?  When  you  are  out  of  the  kingdom, 
your  friends  will  easily  negotiate  your  pardon ;  and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  wish  you  would  carry  Rose  Bradwardine  with  you 
as  your  wife,  and  take  Flora  also  under  your  protection." — Ed^ 
ward  looked  surprised — "  She  loves  you,  and  I  believe  you  love 
her,  though,  perhaps,  you  have  not  found  it  out,  for  you  are  not 
celebrated  for  knowing  your  own  mind  very  pointedly."  He 
said  this  with  a  sort  of  smile. 

"  How  ! "  answered  Edward,  "  can  you  advise  me  to  desert 
llie  expedition  in  which  we  are  all  embarked  ? " 

"  Embarked  ? "  said  Fergus ;  "  the  vessel  is  going  to  pieces, 
and  it  is  full  time  for  all  who  can,  to  get  into  the  long-boat  and 
leave  her." 

'*  Why,  what  will  other  gentlemen  do  ? "  answered  Waverley, 
^  and  why  did  the  Highland  Chiefs  consent  to  this  retreat,  if  it 
Is  so  ruinous  ?  " 

•*  O,"  replied  Mac-Ivor,  "  they  think  that,  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, the  heading,  hanging,  and  forfeiting,  will  chiefly  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  Lowland  gentry ;  that  they  will  be  left  secure 
in  their  jwverty  and  their  fastnesses,  there,  according  to  theii 
proverb,**  to  listen  to  the  wind  upon  the  hill  till  the  waters 
abate.'  But  they  will  be  disappointed ;  they  have  been  too 
often  troublesome  to  be  so  repeatedly  passed  over,  and  this 
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time  John  Bull  has  been  too  heartily  frightened  to  rtcover  his 
good  humor  for  some  time.  The  Hanoverian  ministers  always 
deserved  to  be  hanged  for  rascals ;  but  now,  if  they  get  the 
power  in  their  hands, — ^as,  sooner  or  later  they  must,  since 
there  is  neither  rising  in  England  nor  assistance  from  France, 
—they  will  deserve  the  gallows  as  fools,  if  they  leave  a  single 
clan  in  the  Highlands  in  a  situation  to  be  again  troublesome 
to  Government.  Ay,  they  will  make  root-and-branch-work,  I 
warrant  them." 

"  And  while  you  recommend  flight  to  me,"  said  Edward,-^ 
"a  counsel  which  I  would  rather  die  than  embrace, — what  are 
your  own  views?" 

"  O,"  answered  Fergus,  with  a  melancholy  air,  "  my  fate  is 
settled.    Dead  or  captive  I  must  be  before  to-morrow." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  my  friend  ? "  said  Edward. 
"  The  enemy  is  still  a  day's  march  in  our  rear,  and  if  he  comes 
up,  we  are  still  strong  enough  to  keep  him  in  check.  Remem^ 
ber  Gladsmuir." 

"  What  I  tell  you  is  true  notwithstanding,  so  far  as  I  am 
individually  concerned." 

"  Upon  what  authority  can  you  found  so  melancholy  a  pre- 
diction ? "  asked  Waverley. 

"  On  one  which  never  failed  a  person  of  my  house.  I  have 
seen,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  "  I  have  seen  the  Bodach 
Glas." 

"  Bodach  Glas?" 

"  Yes  :  have  you  been  so  long  at  Glennaquoich,  and  never 
heard  of  the  Gray  Spectre  ?  though  indeed  there  is  a  certain 
reluctance  among  us  to  mention  him." 

"No,  never." 

"  Ah  I  it  would  have  been  a  tale  for  poor  Flora  to  have  told 
you.  Or,  if  that  hill  were  Benmore,  and  that  long  blue  lake, 
which  you  see  just  winding  towards  yon  mountainous  country, 
were  Loch  Tay,  or  my  own  Loch  an  Ri,  the  tale  would  be 
better  suited  with  scenery.  However,  let  us  sit  down  on  this 
knoll ;  even  Saddleback  and  Ullswater  will  suit  what  I  have 
to  say  better  than  the  English  hedge-rows,  enclosures,  and 
farm-houses.  You  must  know,  then,  that  when  my  ancestor, 
Ian  nan  Chaistel,  wasted  Northumberland,  there  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  expedition  a  sort  of  Southland  Chief,  or  captain 
of  a  band  of  Lowlanders,  called  Halbert  Hall.  In  their  return 
through  the  Cheviots,  they  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the 
great  booty  they  had  acquired,  and  came  from  words  to  blows. 
The  Lowlanders  were  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  their  chief  fell  the 
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last,  covered  with  wounds  by  the  sword  of  my  ancestors. 
Since  that  time,  his  spirit  has  crossed  the  Vich  Ian  Vohr  of 
the  day  when  any  great  disaster  was  impending,  but  especially 
before  approaching  death.  My  father  saw  him  twice ;  once 
before  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Sheriffmuir ;  another  time,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died." 

"  How  can  you,  my  dear  Fergus,  tell  such  nonsense  with  a 
grave  face  ? " 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  it ;  but  I  tell  you  the  truth, 
ascertained  by  three  hundred  years'  experience  at  least,  and 
last  night  by  my  own  eyes." 

"The  particulars,  for  heaven's  sake  \ "  said  Waverley,  with 
eagerness. 

"  I  will,  on  condition  you  will  not  attempt  a  jest  on  the 
subject. — Since  this  unhappy  retreat  commenced,  I  have  scarce 
ever  been  able  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  my  clan,  and  of  this 
poor  Prince,  whom  they  are  leading  back  like  a  dog  in  a  string, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  and  of  the  downfall  of  my  family.  Last 
night  I  felt  so  feverish  that  I  left  my  quarters,  and  walked  out, 
in  hopes  the  keen  frosty  air  would  brace  my  nerves 1  can- 
not tell  how  much  I  dislike  going  on,  for  I  know  you  will  hardly 
believe  me.  However — I  crossed  a  small  foot-bridge,  ana 
kept  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  when  I  observed  with 
surprise  by  the  clear  moonlight,  a  tall  figure  in  a  gray  plaid, 
such  as  shepherds  wear  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  which,  move 
at  what  pace  I  would,  kept  regularly  about  four  yards  before 
me." 

"You  saw  a  Cimiberland  peasant  in  his  ordinary  dress, 
probably." 

"  No :  I  thought  so  at  first,  and  was  astonished  at  the  man's 
audacity  in  daring  to  dog  me.  I  called  to  him  but  received  no 
answer.  I  felt  an  anxious  throbbing  at  my  heart ;  and  to  as- 
certain what  I  dreaded,  I  stood  still,  and  turned  myself  on  the 
same  spot  successively  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass — By 
Heaven,  Edward,  turn  where  I  would,  the  figure  was  nstantly 
before  my  eyes,  at  precisely  the  same  distance  I  I  was  then 
convincea  it  was  the  Bodach  Glas.  My  hair  bristled,  and  my 
knees  shook.  I  manned  myself,  however,  and  determined  to 
return  to  my  quarters*  My  ghastly  visitant  glided  before  me 
(for  I  cannot  say  he  walked),  until  he  reached  the  foot-bridge : 
there  he  stopped,  and  turned  full  round.  I  must  either  wade 
the  river,  or  pass  him  as  close  as  I  am  to  you.  A  desperate 
courage,  founded  on  the  belief  that  my  death  was  near,  made 
me  resolve  to  make  my  way  in  despite  of  him.    I  made  the 
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sign  of  the  cross,  drew  my  sword,  and  uttered,  *  In  the  name  d 
God,  Evil  Spirit  give  place ! '  *  Vich  Ian  Vohr,*  it  said,  in  a 
voice  that  made  my  very  blood  curdle,  *  beware  of  to-morr«w ! ' 
It  seemed  at  that  moment  not  half  a  yard  from  my  sword's 
point ;  but  the  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than  it  was  gone, 
and  nothing  appeared  further  to  obstruct  my  passage.  I  got 
home,  and  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  where  I  spent  a  few  hours 
heavily  enough  ;  and  this  morning,  as  no  enemy  was  reported 
to  be  near  us,  I  took  my  horse,  and  rode  forward  to  msdce  up 
matters  with  you.  I  would  not  willingly  fall  until  I  am  in 
charity  with  a  wronged  friend." 

Edward  had  little  doubt  that  this  phantom  was  the  opera- 
tion of  an  exhausted  frame  and  depressed  spirits,  working  on 
the  belief  common  to  all  Highlanders  in  such  superstitions. 
He  did  not  the  less  pity  Fergus,  for  whom,  in  his  present  dis- 
tress, he  felt  all  his  former  regard  revive.  With  the  view  of 
diverting  his  mind  from  these  gloomy  images,  he  offered  with 
the  Baron's  permission,  which  he  knew  he  could  readily  obtain, 
to  remain  in  his  quarters  till  Fergus's  corps  should  come  up, 
and  then  to  march  with  them  as  usual.  The  chief  seemed 
much  pleased,  yet  hestitated  to  accept  the  offer. 

"  We  are,  you  know,  in  the  rear, — ^the  post  of  danger  in  a 
retreat." 

"  And  therefore  the  post  of  honor." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Chieftain,  "  let  Alick  have  your  horse 
in  readiness,  in  case  we  should  be  over-matched,  and  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  have  your  company  once  more.*' 

The  rear-guard  were  late  in  making  their  appearance,  hav- 
ing been  delayed  by  various  accidents  and  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads.  At  length  they  entered  the  hamlet.  When  Waver- 
ley  joined  the  clan  Mac-Ivor,  arm  in  arm  with  their  Chieftain, 
all  the  resentment  they  had  entertained  against  him  seemed 
blown  off  at  once.  Evan  Dhu  received  him  with  a  grin  of  con- 
gratulation ;  and  even  Callum,  who  was  running  about  as 
active  as  ever,  pale  indeed,  and  with  a  great  patch  on  his  head, 
appeared  delighted  to  see  him. 

"That  gallows-bird's  skull,"  said  Fergus,  "must  be  hardei 
than  marble  :  the  lock  of  the  pistol  was  actually  broken." 

"  How  could  you  strike  so  young  a  lad  so  hard  ? "  said  Wa- 
verley,  with  some  interest. 

"  Why,  if  I  did  not  strike  hard  sometimes,  the  rascals  would 
forget  themselves." 

They  were  now  in  full  march,  every  caution  being  taken  to 
prevent  surprise.    Feigus's  people,  and  a  fine  clan  regimeni 
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from  Badenoch,  commanded  by  Cluny  Mac-Pherson,  had  the 
rear.  They  had  passed  a  large  open  moor,  and  were  entering 
into  the  enclosures  which  surround  a  small  village  called  Clif- 
ton. The  winter  sun  had  set,  and  Edward  began  to  rally  Fer- 
gus upon  the  false  predictions  of  the  Gray  Spirit.  "  The  Ides 
of  March  are  not  past,"  said  Mac-Ivor,  with  a  smile ;  when, 
suddenly  casting  hb  eyes  back  on  the  moor,  a  large  body  of 
cavalry  was  indistinctly  seen  to  hover  upon  its  brown  and  dark 
surface.  To  line  the  enclosures  facing  the  open  ground  and 
the  road  by  which  the  enemy  must  move  from  it  upon  the  vil- 
lage, was  the  work  of  a  short  time.  While  these  manoeuvres 
were  accomplishing,  night  sunk  down,  dark  and  gloomy,  though 
the  moon  was  at  fuU.  Sometimes,  however,  she  gleamed  forth 
a  dubious  light  upon  the  scene  of  action. 

The  Highlanders  did  not  remain  long  undisturbed  in  the 
defensive  position  they  had  adopted.  Favored  by  the  night, 
one  large  body  of  dismounted  dragoons  attempted  to  force  the 
enclosures,  while  another,  equally  strong,  strove  to  penetrate 
by  the  high  road.  Both  were  received  by  such  a  heavy  fire  as 
disconcerted  their  ranks,  and  effectually  checked  their  progress. 
ITnsatisfied  with  the  advantage  thus  gained,  Fergus,  to  whose 
ardent  spirit  the  approach  of  danger  seemed  to  restore  all  its 
elasticity,  drawing  his  sword,  and  calling  out  "  Claymore ! " 
encouraged  his  men,  by  voice  and  example,  to  break  through 
the  hedge  which  divided  them,  and  rush  down  upon  the  enemy. 
Mingling  with  the  dismounted  dragoons,  they  forced  them,  at 
the  sword  point,  to  fly  to  the  open  moor,  where  a  considerable 
number  were  cut  to  pieces.  But  the  moon  which  suddenly 
shone  out,  showed  to  the  English  the  small  number  of  assail- 
ants, disordered  by  their  own  success.  Two  squadrons  of  horse 
moving  to  the  support  of  their  companions,  the  Highlanders 
endeavored  to  recover  the  enclosures.  But  several  of  them, 
amongst  others  their  brave  Chieftain,  were  cut  off  and  sur- 
rounded before  they  could  effect  their  purpose.  Waverley, 
looking  eagerly  for  Fergus,  from  whom,  as  well  as  from  the 
retreating  body  of  his  followers,  he  had  been  separated  in  the 
darkness  and  tumult,  saw  him,  with  Evan  Dhu  and  Callum, 
defending  themselves  desperately  against  a  dozen  of  horsemen, 
who  were  hewing  at  them  with  their  long  broadswords.  The 
moon  was  again  at  that  moment  totally  overclouded,  and  Ed- 
ward, in  the  obscurity,  could  neither  bring  aid  to  his  friends, 
nor  discover  which  way  lay  his  own  road  to  rejoin  the  rear- 
guard. After  once  or  twice  narrowly  escaping  being  slain  or 
made  prisoner  by  parties  of  the  cavalry  whom  lie  encountered 
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in  the  daricness,  ne  at  length  reached  an  enclosure,  and  clam- 
bering over  it,  concluded  himself  in  safety,  and  on  the  way  to 
the  Highland  forces,  whose  pipes  he  heard  at  some  distance. 
For  Fergus  hardly  a  hope  remained,  unless  that  he  might  be 
made  prisoner.  Revolving  his  fate  with  sorrow  and  anxiety, 
the  superstition  of  the  Bodach  Glas  recurred  to  Edward's 
recollection,  and  he  said  to  himself,  with  internal  surprise, 
"What,  can  the  devil  speak  truth  ? " 


CHAPTER  SIXTIETH. 

CHAPTER    OF     ACCIDENTS. 

Edward  was  in  a  most  unpleasant  and  dangerous  situation. 
He  soon  lost  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes ;  and,  what  was  yet 
more  unpleasant,  when,  after  searching  long  in  vain,  and 
scrambling  through  many  enclosures,  he  at  length  approached 
the  high  road,  he  learned,  from  the  unwelcome  noise  of  kettle- 
drums and  trumpets,  that  the  English  Cavalry  now  occupied 
it,  and  consequently  were  between  him  and  the  Highlanders. 
Precluded,  therefore,  from  advancing  in  a  straight  direction,  he 
resolved  to  avoid  the  English  military,  and  endeavor  to  join 
his  friends  by  making  a  circuit  to  the  left,  for  which  a  beaten 
path  deviating  from  the  main  road  in  that  direction,  seemed  to 
afford  facilities.  The  path  was  muddy,  and  the  night  dark  and 
cold ;  but  even  these  inconveniences  were  hardly  felt  amidst 
the  apprehensions  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  King's 
forces  reasonably  excited  in  his  bosom. 

After  walking  about  three  miles,  he  at  length  reached  a 
hamlet  Conscious  that  the  common  people  were  in  general 
unfavorable  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  yet  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  procure  a  horse  and  guide  to  Penrith,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  the  rear,  if  not  the  main  body,  of  the  Chevalier's 
army,  he  approached  the  alehouse  of  the  place.  There  was  a 
great  noise  within :  he  paused  to  listen.  A  round  English 
oath  or  two,  and  the  burden  of  a  campaign  song,  convinced 
him  the  hamlet  also  was  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's soldiers.  Endeavoring  to  retire  from  it  as  softly  as 
possible,  and  blessing  the  obscurity  which  hitherto  he  had 
murmured  against,  Waverley  groped  his  way  the  best  he  could 
along  a  small  paling,  which  seemed  the  boundary  of  some  cot- 
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tage  garden.  As  he  reached  the  gate  of  this  little  enclosure, 
his  outstretched  hand  was  grasped  by  that  of  a  female,  whose 
voice  at  the  same  time  uttered,  "  Edward,  is't  thou,  man  ? " 

"  Here  is  some  unlucky  mistake,"  thought  Edward,  strug- 
gling, but  gently,  to  disengage  himself. 

"  Naen  o'  thy  foun,  now,  man,  or  the  red  cwoats  will  hear 
thee ;  they  hae  been  houlerying  and  poulerying  every  ane  that 
past  alehouse  door  this  noight  to  make  them  drive  their  wag- 
gons and  sick  loike.  Come  into  feyther's,  or  they'll  do  ho  a 
mischief." 

"  A  good  hint,"  thought  Waverley,  following  the  girl  through 
the  little  garden  into  a  brick-paved  kitchen,  where  she  set  her- 
self to  kindle  a  match  at  an  expiring  fire,  and  with  the  match 
to  light  a  candle.  She  had  no  sooner  looked  on  Edward,  than 
she  dropped  the  light,  with  a  shrill  scream  of  "  O  feyther ! 
feyther  I " 

The  father,  thus  invoked,  speedily  appeared, — a  sturdy  old 
farmer,  in  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  and  boots  pulled  on  with- 
out stockings,  having  just  started  from  his  bed  ; — the  rest  of 
his  dress  was  only  a  Westmoreland  statesman's  robe-de-cham- 
bre, — that  is,  his  shirt.  His  figure  was  displayed  to  advantage, 
by  a  candle  which  he  bore  in  his  left  hand ;  in  his  right  he 
brandished  a  poker. 

**  What  hast  ho  here,  wench  ? " 

"  O  !  "  cried  the  poor  girl,  almost  going  ofiE  in  hysterics,  "  I 
thought  it  was  Ned  Williams,  and  it  is  one  of  the  plaid-men  ! " 

"  And  what  was  thee  ganging  to  do  wi'  Ned  Williams  at 
tills  time  o'  noight  ? "  To  this,  which  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
numerous  class  of  questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered, 
the  rosy-cheeked  damsel  made  no  reply,  but  continued  sobbing 
and  wringing  her  hands. 

"  And  thee,  lad,  dost  ho  know  that  the  dragoons  be  a  town  ? 
Dost  ho  know  that,  mon  ? — ad,  they'll  sliver  thee  loike  a  turnip, 
mon." 

*'  I  know  my  life  is  in  great  danger,"  said  Waverley,  "  but 
if  you  can  assist  me,  I  will  reward  you  handsomely.  I  am  no 
Scotchman,  but  an  unfortunate  English  gentleman." 

"  Be  ho  Scot  or  no,"  said  the  honest  farmer,  "  I  wish  thou 
hadst  kept  the  other  side  of  the  hallan.  But  since  thou  art 
here,  Jacob  Jopson  will  betray  no  man's  bluid  ;  and  the  plaids 
were  gey  canny,  and  did  not  so  much  mischief  when  they  were 
here  yesterday."  Accordingly  he  set  seriously  about  sheltering 
and  refreshing  our  hero  for  the  night.  The  fire  was  speedily 
rekindled,  but  with  precaution  against  its  light  being  seen  from 
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without.  The  jolly  yeoman  cut  a  rasher  of  bacon,  which  Cicely 
soon  broiled,  and  her  father  added  a  swinging  tankard  of  his 
best  ale.  It  was  settled,  that  Edward  should  remain  there  till 
the  troops  marched  in  the  morning,  then  hire  or  buy  a  horse 
from  the  farmer,  and,  with  the  best  directions  that  could  be 
btained,  endeavor  to  overtake  his  friends.  A  clean,  though 
<  oarse  bed,  received  him  after  the  fatigues  of  this  unhappy  day. 

With  the  morning  arrived  the  news  that  the  Highlanders 
had  evacuated  Penrith,  and  marched  off  towards  Carlisle;  that 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  possession  of  Penrith,  and 
that  detachments  of  his  army  covered  the  roads  in  every  direc- 
tion. To  attempt  to  get  through  undiscovered,  would  be  an 
act  of  the  most  frantic  temerity.  Ned  Williams  (the  right  Ed-I 
ward)  was  now  called  to  council  by  Cicely  and  her  father.  Ned 
who  perhaps  did  not  care  that  his  handsome  namesake  should 
remain  too  long  in  the  same  house  with  his  sweetheart,  for 
fear  of  fresh  mistakes,  proposed  that  Waverley,  exchanging 
his  uniform  and  plaid  for  the  dress  of  the  country,  should 
go  with  him  to  his  father's  farm  near  Ullswater,  and  remain  in 
that  undisturbed  retirement  until  the  military  movements  in 
the  country  should  have  ceased  to  render  his  departure  hazard- 
ous. A  price  was  also  agreed  upon,  at  which  the  stranger 
might  board  with  Farmer  Williams,  if  he  thought  proper,  till 
he  could  depart  with  safety.  It  was  of  moderate  amount ;  the 
distress  of  his  situation,  among  this  honest  and  simple-hearted 
race,  being  considered  as  no  reason  for  increasing  their  de- 
mand. 

The  necessary  articles  of  dress  were  accordingly  procured ; 
and,  by  following  by-paths,  known  to  the  young  farmer,  they 
hoped  to  escape  any  unpleasant  rencontre.  A  recompense 
for  their  hospitality  was  refused  peremptorily  by  old  Jopson 
and  his  cherry-cheeked  daughter ;  a  kiss  paid  the  one,  and  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand  the  other.  Both  seemed  anxious  for 
their  guest's  safety,  and  took  leave  of  him  with  kind  wishes. 

In  the  course  of  their  route,  Edward,  with  his  guide,  tra- 
versed those  fields  which  the  night  before  had  been  the  scene 
of  action.  A  brief  gleam  of  December's  sun  shone  sadly  on 
the  broad  heath,  which,  towards  the  spot  where  the  great  north- 
west road  entered  the  enclosure  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  property, 
exhibited  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  and  the  usual  com- 
panions of  war — a  number  of  carrion-crows,  hawks,  and  ravens. 

"  And  this,  then,  was  thy  last  field,"  said  Waverley  to  him- 
self, his  eye  filling  at  the  recollecrion  of  the  many  splendid 
points  of  Fergus's  character,  and  of  their  former  intimacy,  all 
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his  passions  ana  imperfections  forgotten. — '^  Here  fell  the  last 
Vich  Ian  Vohr,  on  a  nameless  heath  ;  and  in  an  obscure  night* 
skirmish  was  quenched  that  ardent  spirit,  who  thought  it  little 
to  cut  a  way  for  his  master  to  the  British  throne  !  Ambition, 
policy,  bravery,  all  far  beyond  their  sphere,  here  learned  the 
fate  of  mortals.  The  sole  support,  too,  of  a  sister,  whose  spirit, 
as  proud  and  unbending,  was  even  more  exalted  than  thine 
own  ;  here  ended  all  thy  hopes  for  Flora,  and  the  long  and 
valued  line  which  it  was  thy  boast  to  raise  yet  more  highly  by 
thy  adventurous  valor ! " 

As  these  ideas  pressed  on  Waverley's  mind,  he  resolved  to 
go  upon  the  open  heath,  and  search  if,  among  the  slain,  he 
could  discover  the  body  of  his  friend,  with  the  pious  intention 
of  procuring  for  him  the  last  rites  of  sepulture.  The  timorous 
young  man  who  accompanied  him  remonstrated  upon  the  dan- 
ger of  the  attempt,  but  Edward  was  determined.  The  fol- 
lowers of  camp  had  already  stripped  the  dead  of  all  they  could 
carr}'  away ;  but  the  country  people,  unused  to  scenes  of  blood, 
had  not  yet  approached  the  field  of  action,  though  some  stood 
fearfully  gazing  at  a  distance.  About  sixty  or  seventy  dragoons 
lay  slain  within  the  first  enclosure,  upon  the  high  road,  and  on 
the  open  moor.  Of  the  Highlanders,  not  above  a  dozen  had 
fallen,  chiefly  those  who,  venturing  too  far  on  the  moor,  could 
not  regain  the  strong  ground.  He  could  not  find  the  body  of 
Fergus  among  the  slain.  On  a  little  knoll,  separated  from  the 
others,  lay  the  carcasses  of  three  English  dragoons,  two  horses, 
and  the  page  Galium  Beg,  whose  hard  skull  a  trooper's  broad- 
sword had,  at  length,  ef^tually  cloven.  It  was  possible  his 
clan  had  carried  off  the  body  of  Fergus ;  but  it  was  also  possi- 
ble he  had  escaped,  especially  as  Evan  Dhu,  who  would  never 
leave  his  chief,  was  not  founa  among  the  dead  ;  or  he  might 
be  prisoner,  and  the  less  formidable  denunciation  inferred  from 
the  appearance  of  the  Bodach  Glas  might  have  proved  the  true 
one.  The  approach  of  a  party,  sent  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  country  people  to  bury  the  dead,  and  who  had  al- 
ready assembled  several  peasants  for  that  purpose,  now  obliged 
Edward  to  rejoin  his  guide,  who  awaited  him  in  great  anxiety 
and  fear  under  shade  of  the  plantations. 

After  leaving  this  field  of  death,  the  rest  of  their  journey 
was  happily  accomplished.  At  the  house  of  Farmer  Williams, 
Edward  passed  for  a  young  kinsman,  educated  for  the  church, 
who  was  come  to  reside  there  till  the  civil  tumults  permitted 
him  to  pass  through  the  country.  This  silenced  suspicion 
among  the  kind  and  simple  yeomanry  of  Cumberland,  and  ac 
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counted  sufficiently  for  the  grave  manners  and  retired  habits 
of  the  new  guest.  The  precaution  became  more  necessary 
than  Waverley  had  anticipated,  as  a  variety  of  incidents  pro- 
longed his  stay  at  Fasthwaite,  as  the  farm  was  called. 

A  tremenclous  fall  of  snow  rendered  his  departure  impossi- 
ble for  more  than  ten  days.  When  the  roads  began  to  become 
a  little  practicable,  they  successively  received  news  of  the  re- 
treat of  the  Chevalier  into  Scotland ;  then,  that  he  had  aban- 
doned the  frontiers,  retiring  upon  Glasgow ;  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  formed  the  siege  of  Carlisle.  His  army, 
therefore,  cut  off  all  possibility  of  Waverley's  escaping  into 
Scotland  in  that  direction.  On  the  eastern  border,  Marshal 
Wade,  with  a  large  force,  was  advancing  upon  Edinburgh ; 
and  all  along  the  frontier,  parties  of  militia,  volunteers,  and 
partisans,  were  in  arms  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  appre- 
hend such  stragglers  from  the  Highland  armv  as  had  been  left 
in  England.  The  surrender  of  Carlisle,  and  the  severity  with 
which  the  rebel  garrison  were  threatened,  soon  formed  an  ad- 
ditional reason  against  venturing  upon  a  solitary  and  hopeless 
journey  through  a  hostile  country  and  a  large  army,  to  carry 
the  assistance  of  a  single  sword  to  a  cause  which  seemed  alto- 
gether desperate. 

In  this  lonely  and  secluded  situation,  without  the  advan- 
tage of  company  or  conversation  with  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
the  arguments  of  Colonel  Talbot  often  recurred  to  the  mind  of 
our  hero.  A  still  more  anxious  recollection  haunted  his  slum- 
bers— ^it  was  the  dying  look  and  gesture  of  Colonel  Gardiner. 
Most  devoutly  did  he  hojJe,  as  the  rarely  occurring  post  brought 
news  of  skirmishes  with  various  success,  that  it  might  never 
again  be  his  lot  to  draw  his  sword  in  civil  conflict.  Then  his 
mind  turned  to  the  supposed  death  of  Fergus,  to  the  desolate 
situation  of  Flora,  and,  with  yet  more  tender  recollection,  to 
that  of  Rose  Bradwardine,  who  was  destitute  of  the  devoted 
enthusiasm  of  loyalty,  which,  to  her  friend,  hallowed  and  ex- 
alted misfortune.  These  reveries  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy, 
undisturbed  by  queries  or  interruption ; — and  it  was  in  many  a 
winter  walk  by  tiie  shores  of  Ullswater,  that  he  acquired  a 
more  complete  mastery  of  a  spirit  tamed  by  adversity  than  his 
former  experience  had  given  him ;  and  that  he  felt  himself  en- 
titled to  say  firmly,  though  perhaps  with  a  sigh,  that  the  ro- 
mance of  his  life  was  ended,  and  that  its  real  history  had  now 
commenced.  He  was  soon  called  upon  to  justify  his  oreten* 
sions  by  reason  and  philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTY-FIRST. 

A  JOURNEY  TO   LONDON. 

The  family  at  Fasthwaite  were  soon  attached  to  Edward. 
He  had,  indeed,  that  gentleness  and  urbanity  which  almost 
universally  attracts  corresponding  kindness ;  and  to  their  sim* 
pie  ideas  his  learning  gave  him  consequence,  and  his  sorrows 
interest  The  last  he  ascribed,  evasively,  to  the  loss  of  a 
brother  in  the  skirmish  near  Clifton ;  and  in  that  primitive 
state  of  society,  where  the  ties  of  affection  were  highly  deemed 
of,  his  continued  depression  excited  sympathy,  but  not  sur- 
prise. 

In  the  end  of  January,  his  more  lively  powers  were  called 
out  by  the  happy  union  of  Edward  Williams,  the  son  of  his 
host,  with  Cicely  Jopson.  Our  hero  would  not  cloud  with 
sorrow  the  festivity  attending  the  wedding  of  two  persons  to 
whom  he  was  so  highly  obliged.  He  therefore  exerted  himself, 
danced,  sung,  played  at  the  various  games  of  the  day,  and  was 
the  blithest  of  the  company.  The  next  morning,  however,  he 
had  more  serious  matters  to  think  of. 

The  clergyman  who  had  married  the  young  couple  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  supposed  student  of  divinity,  that  he 
came  next  day  from  Penrith  on  purpose  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
This  might  have  been  a  puzzling  chapter  had  he  entered  into 
any  examination  of  our  hero's  supposed  theological  studies ; 
but  fortunately  he  loved  better  to  hear  and  communicate  the 
neMTS  of  the  day.  He  brought  with  him  two  or  three  old  news- 
papers, in  one  of  which  Edward  found  a  piece  of  intelligence 
that  soon  rendered  him  deaf  to  every  word  which  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Twigtythe  was  saying  upon  the  news  from  the  north,  and 
the  prospect  of  the  Duke's  speedily  overtaking  and  crushing 
the  rebels.  This  was  an  article  in  these,  or  nearly  these 
words: 

"  Died  at  his  house,  in  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  upon 
the  loth  inst.,  Richard  Waverley,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir 
Giles  Waverley  of  Waverley-Honour,  etc,  etc.  He  died  of  a 
lingering  disorder,  augmented  by  the  unpleasant  predicament 
of  suspicion  in  which  he  stood,  having  been  obliged  to  find  bail 
to  a  high  amount,  to  meet  an  impending  accusation  of  high- 
treason.    An  accusation  of  the  same  grave  crime  hangs  ovei 
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his  elder  brother,  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  the  representative  of 
that  ancient  family ;  and  we  understand  the  day  of  his  triai 
will  be  fixed  early  in  the  next  month  unless  Edward  Waverley, 
son  of  the  deceased  Richard,  and  heir  to  the  Baronet,  shdl 
surrender  himself  to  justice.  In  that  case,  we  are  assured,  it 
is  his  Majesty's  gracious  purpose  to  drop  further  proceedings 
upon  the  charge  against  Sir  Everard.  This  unfortunate  young 
gentleman  is  ascertained  to  have  been  in  arms  in  the  Preten- 
der's service,  and  to  have  marched  along  with  the  Highland 
troops  into  England.  But  he  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the 
skirmish  at  Clifton,  on  the  i8th  December  last." 

Such  was  this  distracting  paragraph.  ''  Good  God ! "  ex- 
claimed Waverley, ''  am  I  then  a  parricide  ? — Impossible  1  My 
father,  who  never  showed  the  affection  of  a  father  while  he 
lived,  cannot  have  been  so  much  affected  by  my  supposed  death 
as  to  hasten  his  own.  No,  I  will  not  believe  it, — it  were  dis- 
traction to  entertain  for  a  moment  such  a  horrible  idea.  But 
it  were,  if  possible,  worse  than  parricide  to  suffer  any  danger  to 
hang  over  my  noble  and  generous  uncle,  who  has  ever  been 
more  to  me  than  a  father,  if  such  evil  can  be  averted  by  any 
sacrifice  on  my  part 

While  these  reflections  passed  like  the  stings  of  scorpions 
through  Waverley's  sensorium,  the  worthy  divine  was  startled 
in  a  long  disquisition  on  the  battle  of  Falkirk  by  the  ghastliness 
which  they  communicated  to  his  looks,  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  ill.  Fortunately  the  bride,  all  smirk  and  blush,  had  just 
entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Williams  was  none  of  the  brightest  of 
women,  but  she  was  good-natured,  and  readily  concluding  that 
Edward  had  been  shocked  by  disagreeable  news  in  the  papers^ 
interfered  so  judiciously,  that,  without  exciting  suspicion,  she 
drew  off  Mr.  Twigtythe's  attention,  and  engaged  it  untU  he 
soon  after  took  his  leave.  Waverley  then  explained  to  his 
friends,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  London 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

One  cause  of  delay,  however,  did  occur,  to  which  Waverlev 
had  been  very  little  accustomed.  His  purse,  though  weU 
stocked  when  he  first  went  to  Tully-Veolan,  had  not  been  rein- 
forced since  that  period ;  and  although  his  life  since  had  not 
been  of  a  nature  to  exhaust  it  hastily  Tfor  he  had  lived  chiefly 
with  his  friends  or  with  the  army),  yet  he  found,  that,  after  set- 
tling with  his  kind  landlord,  he  should  be  too  poor  to  encounter 
the  expense  ot  travelling  post.  The  best  course,  therefore, 
seemed  to  be,  to  get  into  the  great  north  road  about  Borot^h- 
hridge,  and  there  take  a  place  in  the  Northern  Diligence, — a 
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Huge  old-fashioned  tub,  drawn  by  three  horses,  which  completed 
the  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London  (God  willing,  as  the 
advertisement  expressed  it)  in  three  weeks.  Our  hero,  there- 
fore, took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  Cumberland  friends, 
whose  kindness  he  promised  never  to  forget,  and  tacitly  hoped 
one  day  to  acknowledge  by  substantial  proofs  of  gratitude. 
After  some  petty  difficulties,  and  vexatious  delays,  and  aftei 
putting  his  dress  into  a  shape  better  befitting  his  rank,  though 
perfectly  plain  and  simple,  he  accomplished  crossing  the  coun- 
try, and  found  himself  in  the  desired  vehicle,  vis-d  vis  to  Mrs. 
Nosebag,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant  Nosebag,  adjutant  and  riding- 
master  to  the dragoons, — a  jolly  woman  of  about  fifty, 

wearing  a  blue  habit,  faced  with  scarlet,  and  grasping  a  silver- 
mount^  house-whip. 

This  lady  was  one  of  those  active  members  of  society  who 
take  upon  them  faire  kfrcus  de  la  conversation.  She  had  just 
returned  from  the  north,  and  informed  Edward  how  nearly  her 
regiment  had  cut  the  petticoat  people  into  ribbons  at  Falkirk, 
"  only  somehow  there  was  one  of  those  nasty,  awkward  marshes, 
that  they  are  never  without  in  Scotland,  I  think,  and  so  our 
poor  dear  little  regiment  suffered  something,  as  my  Nosebag 
says,  in  that  unsatisfactory  affair.  You,  sir,  have  served  in  the 
dragoons  ? "  Waverley  was  taken  so  much  at  unawares,  that 
be  acquiesced. 

"  O,  I  knew  it  at  once ;  I  saw  you  were  military  from  your 
air,  and  I  am  sure  you  could  be  none  of  the  foot-wobblers,  as 
my  Nosebag  calls  them.  What  regiment  pray  ?  "  Here  was 
a  delightful  question.  Waverley,  however,  justly  concluded 
that  this  good  lady  had  the  whole  army-list  by  heart ;  and,  to 
avoid  detection,  by  adhering  to  truth,  answered — "  Gardiner's 
dragoons,  ma'am  ;  but  I  have  retired  some  time." 

"  O  aye,  those  as  won  the  race  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  as 
my  Nosebag  says.    Pray,  sir,  were  you  there  ? " 

"  I  was  so  unfortunate,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  as  to  witness 
that  engagement." 

"  And  that  was  a  misfortune  that  few  of  Gardiner's  stood  to 
witness,  I  believe,  sir — ha  t  ha  1  ha ! — I  beg  your  pardon ;  but 
a  soldier's  wife  loves  a  joke." 

"Devil  confound  you  !  "  thought  Waverley  ;  "  what  infemai 
luck  has  penned  me  up  with  this  inquisitive  hag  I  " 

Fortunately  the  good  lady  did  not  stick  long  to  one  sub* 
ject 

"We  are  coming  to  Ferrybridge,  now,"  she  said,  "where 
there  was  a  party  of  ours  left  to  support  the  beadles,  and  con* 
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stables,  and  justices,  and  these  sort  of  creatures  that  are  exam- 
ining papers  and  stopping  rebels,  and  all  that."  They  were 
hardly  in  the  inn  before  she  dragged  Waverley  to  the  window, 
exclauning,  "  Yonder  comes  Corporal  Bridoon,  of  our  poor  dear 
troop  ;  he's  coming  with  the  constable  man  :  Bridoon's  one  of 

my  lambs»  as  Nosebag  calls  'em.     Come,  Mr. a — a, — pray, 

what's  your  name,  sir  ? ' 

"  Butler,  ma'am,"  said  Waverley,  resolved  rather  to  make 
free  with  the  name  of  a  former  fellow-officer,  than  run  the 
risk  of  detection  by  inventing  one  not  to  be  found  in  the  regi- 
ment. 

"  O,  you  got  a  troop  lately,  when  that  shabby  fellow,  Waver- 
ley, went  over  to  the  rebels.  Lord,  I  wish  our  old  cross  Captain 
Crump  would  go  over  to  the  rebels,  that  Nosebag  might  get  the 
troop  ! — Lord,  what  can  Bridoon  be  standing  swinging  on  the 
bridge  for?  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  a'nt  hazy,  as  Nosebag  says. — 
Come,  sir,  as  you  and  I  belong  to  the  service,  we'll  go  put  the 
rascal  in  mind  of  his  duty." 

Waverley,  with  feelings  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed, saw  himself  obliged  to  follow  this  doughty  female  com- 
mander. The  gallant  trooper  was  as  like  a  lamb  as  a  drunk 
corporal  of  dragoons,  about  six  feet  high,  with  very  broad 
shoulders,  and  very  thin  legs,  not  to  mention  a  great  scar 
across  his  nose,  could  well  be.  Mrs.  Nosebag  addressed  him 
with  something  which,  if  not  an  oath,  sounded  very  like  one, 
and  commanded  him  to  attend  to  his  duty.    "  You  be  d— d  for 

a ^,"  commenced  the  gallant ;  but,  looking  up  in  order  to 

suit  the  action  to  the  words,  and  also  to  enforce  the  epithet 
which  he  meditated,  with  an  adjective  applicable  to  the  party, 
he  recognized  the  speaker,  made  his  military  salam,  and  altered 
his  tone. — "  Lord  love  your  handsome  face.  Madam  Nosebag, 
is  it  you  ?  Why,  if  a  poor  fellow  does  happen  to  fire  a  slug  of  a 
morning,  I  am  sure  you  were  never  the  lady  to  bring  him  to 
harm." 

"  Well,  you  rascallion,  go,  mind  your  duty ;  this  gentleman 
and  I  belong  to  the  service ;  but  be  sure  you  look  after  that 
shy  cock  in  the  slouched  hat  that  sits  in  the  comer  of  the  coach. 
I  believe  he's  one  of  the  rebels  in  disguise." 

"  D — n  her  gooseberry  wig !  "  said  the  corporal,  when  she 
was  out  of  hearing.  "  That  gimlet-eyed  jade — mother  adjutant, 
as  we  call  her — is  a  greater  plague  to  the  regiment  than  provost- 
marshal,  sergeant-major,  and  old  Hubble-de-Shuff  the  colonel 
into  the  bargain. — Come,  Master  Constable,  let's  see  if  this  shy 
cock,  as  she  calls  him  (who,,  by  the  way,  was  a  Quaker  from 
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Leeds,  with  whom  Mrs.  Nosebag  had  had  some  tart  argument 
on  the  l^ality  of  bearing  arms),  will  stand  godfather  to  a  cup 
of  brandy,  for  your  Yorkshire  ale  is  cold  on  my  stomach." 

The  vivacity  of  this  good  lady,  as  it  helped  Edward  out  of 
this  scrape,  was  like  to  have  drawn  him  into  one  or  two  others. 
In  every  town  where  they  stopped,  she  wished  to  examine  the 
corps  de  gardcy  if  there  was  one,  and  once  very  narrowly  missed 
introducing  Waverley  to  a  recruiting-sergeant  of  his  own  regi 
ment  Then  she  Captain 'd  and  Butler'd  him  till  he  was  almost 
mad  with  vexation  and  anxiety;  and  never  was  he  more  re 
joiced  in  his  life  at  ihe  termination  of  a  journey,  than  when  the 
arrival  of  the  coach  in  London  freed  him  from  the  attentions  of 
Madam  Nosebag. 


CHAPTER  SIXTY-SECOND. 
what's  to  be  done  next? 

It  was  twilight  when  they  arrived  in  town ;  and  having 
shaken  off  his  companions,  and  walked  through  a  good  many 
streets  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  traced  by  them,  Edward 
took  a  hackney-coach  and  drove  to  Colonel  Talbot's  house,  in 
one  of  the  principal  squares  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  That 
gentleman,  by  the  death  of  relations,  had  succeeded  since  his 
marriage  to  a  large  fortune,  possessed  considerable  political  in- 
terest, and  lived  in  what  is  called  great  style. 

When  Waverley  knocked  at  his  door,  he  found  it  at  first 
difficult  to  procure  admittance,  but  at  length  was  shown  into  an 
apartment  where  the  Colonel  was  at  table.  Lady  Emily,  whose 
very  beautiful  features  were  still  pallid  from  inclisposition,  sate 
opposite  to  him.  The  instant  he  heard  Waverley's  voice,  he 
started  up  and  embraced  him.  "  Frank  Stanley,  my  dear  boy, 
how  d'ye  do  ? — Emily,  my  love,  this  is  young  Stanley." 

The  blood  started  to  the  Lady's  cheek  as  she  gave  Waver- 
ley a  reception,  in  which  courtesy  was  mingled  with  kindness, 
while  her  trembling  hand  and  faltering  voice  showed  how  much 
she  was  startled  and  discomposed.  Dinner  was  hastily  re- 
placed, and  while  Waverley  was  engaged  in  refreshing  him- 
self, the  Colonel  proceeded — "  I  wonder  you  have  come  here, 
Frank ;  the  doctors  tell  me  the  air  of  London  is  very  bad  for 
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your  complaints.  You  should  not  have  risked  it  But  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you,  and  so  is  Emily,  though  I  fear  we  must 
not  reckon  upon  your  staying  long. " 

"  Some  particular  business  brought  me  up,"  muttered  Wa- 
verley. 

"  I  supposed  so,  but  I  sha'n't  allow  you  to  stay  long. — Spon* 
toon  **  (to  an  elderly  military-looking  servant  out  of  liveryX 
"  take  away  these  things,  and  answer  the  bell  yourself,  if  I 
ring.  Don't  let  any  of  the  other  fellows  disturb  us.— My  nephew 
and  I  have  business  to  talk  of 

When  the  servants  had  retired,  "In  the  name  of  God, 
Waverley,  what  has  brought  you  here  ?  It  may  be  as  much  as 
your  life  is  worth." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Waverley,"  said  Lady  £mily,  "  to  whom  I  owe 
so  much  more  than  acknowledgments  can  ever  pay,  how  could 
you  be  so  rash  ? " 

"  My  father — my  uncle — ^this  paragraph," — ^he  handed  the 
paper  to  Colonel  Talbot. 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  these  scoundrels  were  condemned  to 
be  squeezed  to  death  in  their  own  presses,"  said  Talbot  "  I 
am  told  there  are  not  less  than  a  dozen  of  their  papers  now 
published  in  town,  and  no  wonder  that  they  are  obliged  to 
invent  lies  to  find  sale  for  their  journals.  It  is  true,  however, 
my  dear  Edward,  that  you  have  lost  your  father ;  but  as  to  this 
flourish  of  his  unpleasant  situation  having  grated  upon  his 
spirits,  and  hurt  his  health — the  truth  is — ^for  though  it  is  harsh 
to  say  so  now,  yet  it  will  relieve  your  mind  from  the  idea  of 
weighty  responsibility — the  truth  then  is,  that  Mr.  Richard 
Waverley,  through  this  whole  business,  showed  great  want  of 
sensibility,  both  to  your  situation  and  that  of  your  uncle  ;  and 
the  last  time  I  saw  nim,  he  told  me,  with  great  glee,  that  as  I 
was  so  good  as  to  take  charge  of  your  interests,  he  had  thought 
it  best  to  patch  up  a  separate  negotiation  for  himself,  and  make 
his  peace  with  Government  through  some  channels  which  former 
connections  left  still  open  to  him." 

"  And  my  uncle — ^my  dear  uncle  ? " 

"  Is  in  no  danger  whatever.  It  is  true  (looking  at  the  date 
of  the  paper)  there  was  a  foolish  report  some  time  ago  to  the 
purport  here  quoted,  but  it  is  entirely  false.  Sir  Everard  is 
gone  down  to  Waverley-Honour,  freed  from  all  uneasiness, 
unless  upon  your  own  account.  But  you  are  in  peril  yourself-— 
your  name  is  in  every  proclamation — ^warrants  are  out  to 
apprehend  you.    How  and  when  did  you  come  here  ? " 

Edward  told  his  story  at  length,  su];^vessing  his  quarrel 
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vrith  Fergus ;  for  being  himself  partial  to  Highlanders,  he  did 
not  wish  to  give  any  advantage  to  the  Colonel's  national  pre- 
judice against  them. 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  your  friend  Glen's  footboy  you  saw 
dead  in  Clifton  Moor  ?  " 

"  Quite  positive, " 

"  Then  that  little  limb  of  the  devil  has  cheated  the  gallows, 
for  cut-throat  was  written  in  his  face ;  though  "  (turning  to 
Lady  Emily)  "  it  was  a  very  handsome  face  too. — But  for  you, 
Edward,  I  wish  you  would  go  down  again  to  Cumberland,  oi 
lather  I  wbh  you  had  never  stirred  from  thence,  for  there  is 
an  embargo  on  all  the  seaports,  and  a  strict  search  for  the 
adherents  of  the  Pretender ;  and  the  tongue  of  that  confounded 
woman  will  wag  in  her  head  like  the  clack  of  a  mill,  till  some- 
how or  other  she  will  detect  Captain  Butler  to  be  a  feigned 
personage." 

"  Do  you  know  anything,"  asked  Waverley,  "  of  my  fellow- 
traveller  ? " 

"  Her  husband  was  my  sergeant-major  for  six  years  ;  she 
was  a  buxom  widow,  with  a  little  money — he  married  her — ^was 
steady,  and  got  on  by  being  a  good  drill.  I  must  send  Spon^ 
toon  to  see  what  she  is  about ;  he  will  find  her  out  among  the 
old  regimental  connections.  To-morrow  you  must  be  indis* 
posed,  and  keep  your  room  from  fatigue.  Lady  Emily  is  to  be 
your  nurse,  and  Spoitoon  and  I  your  attendants.  You  bear 
the  name  of  a  near  relation  of  mine,  whom  none  of  my  present 
people  ever  saw,  except  Spontoon :  so  there  will  be  no  im- 
mediate danger.  So  pray  feel  your  head  ache  and  your  eyes 
grow  heavy  as  soon  as  possible,  that  you  may  be  put  upon  the 
sick  list ;  and  Emily,  do  you  order  an  apartment  for  Frank 
Stanley,  with  all  the  attention  which  an  invalid  may  require." 

In  the  morning  the  Colonel  visited  his  guest. — "  Now," 
said  he,  '*  I  have  some  good  news  for  you.  Your  reputation 
as  a  gentleman  and  officer  is  effectually  cleared  of  neglect  of 
duty,  and  accession  to  the  mutiny  in  Gardiner's  regiment  I 
have  had  a  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  a  very  zealous 
friend  of  yours,  your  Scottish  parson,  Morton  ;  his  first  lettei 
was  addressed  to  Sir  Everard  ;  but  I  relieved  the  good  Baronel 
of  the  trouble  of  answering  it.  You  must  know,  that  your 
freebooting  acquaintance,  Donald  of  the  Cave,  has  at  length 
fallen  into  the  hand  of  the  Philbtines.  He  was  driving  off  the 
cattle  of  a  certain  proprietor,  called  Killian — something  oi 
•Cher " 

"KiUancureit?" 
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"The  same.  Now,  the  gentleman  being,  it  seems,  a  great 
farmer,  and  having  a  special  value  for  his  breed  of  cattle- 
being,  moreover,  rather  of  a  timid  disposition,  had  got  a  party 
of  soldiers  to  protect  his  property.  So  Donald  ran  his  head 
unawares  into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner.  Being  ordered  for  execution,  his  conscience  was 
assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  a  Catholic  priest, — on  the  othei 
by  your  friend  Morton.  He  repulsed  the  Catholic  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  extreme  unction,  which  this  eco- 
nomical gentleman  considered  as  an  excessive  waste  of  oiL  So 
his  conversion  from  a  state  of  impenitence  fell  to  Mr.  Morton's 
share,  who,  I  dare  say,  acquitted  himself  excellently,  though,  I 
suppose,  Donald  made  but  a  queer  kind  of  Christian  after  all. 
He  confessed,  however,  before  a  magistrate — one  Major  Mel- 
ville, who  seems  to  have  been  a  correct,  friendly  sort  of  per* 
son — ^his  full  intrigue  with  Houghton,  explaining  particularly 
how  it  was  carried  on,  and  fully  acquitting  vou  of  the  least  ac- 
cession to  it.  He  also  mentioned  his  rescuing  you  from  the 
hands  of  the  volunteer  officer,  and  sending  you,  by  orders  of 
the  Pret — Chevalier,  I  mean — as  a  prisoner  to  Doune,  from 
whence  he  understood  you  were  carried  prisoner  to  Edinburgh. 
These  are  particulars  which  cannot  but  tell  in  your  favor.  He 
hinted  that  he  had  been  employed  to  deliver  and  protect  you, 
and  rewarded  for  doing  so ;  but  he  would  not  confess  by  whom, 
alleging,  that,  though  he  would  not  have  minded  breaking  any 
ordinary  oath  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Morton,  to  whose 
pious  admonitions  he  owed  so  much,  yet  in  the  present  case 
he  had  been  sworn  to  silence  upon  the  pledge  of  his  dirk,** 
which,  it  seems,  constituted,  in  his  opinion,  an  inviolable  o\y 
ligation. 

"  And  what  has  become  of  him  ? " 

"  Oh,  he  was  hanged  at  Stirling  after  the  rebels  raised  the 
siege,  with  his  lieutenant,  and  four  plaids  besides  ;  he,  having 
the  advantage  of  a  gallows  more  lofty  than  his  friends." 

"  Well,  I  have  little  csluse  either  to  regret  or  rejoice  at  his 
death  ;  and  yet  he  has  done  me  both  good  and  harm  to  a  very 
considerable  extent." 

"  His  confession,  at  least,  will  serve  you  materially,  since  it 
wipes  from  your  character  all  those  suspicions  which  gave  the 
accusation  against  you  a  complexion  of  a  nature  different  from 
that  with  which  so  many  unfortunate  gentlemen,  now  or  lately 
in  arms  against  the  Government,  may  be  justly  charged.  Their 
treason — I  must  give  it  its  name,  though  you  participate  in  its 
guilt — is  an  action  arising  from  mistaken  virtue,  and  therefore 
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cannot  be  classed  as  a  disgrace,  though  it  be  doubtless  highly 
criminal.  Where  the  guilty  are  so  numerous,  clemency  must 
be  extended  to  far  the  greater  number ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
of  procuring  a  remission  for  you,  provided  we  can  keep  you 
xtt  of  the  claws  of  justice  till  she  has  selected  and  gorged 
upon  her  victims ;  for  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  will  be  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  proverb,  'First  come,  first  served.' 
Besides,  Government  are  desirous  at  present  to  intimidate  the 
English  Jacobites,  among  whom  they  can  find  few  examples  for 
punishment.  This  is  a  vindictive  and  timid  feeling  which  will 
soon  wear  off,  for,  of  all  nations,  the  English  are  least  blood- 
thirsty by  nature.  But  it  exists  at  present,  and  you  must  there- 
fore be  kept  out  of  the  way  in  the  mean  time." 

Now  entered  Spontoon  with  an  anxious  countenance.  By 
his  regimental  acquaintances  he  had  traced  out  Madam  Nose- 
bag, and  found  her  full  of  ire,  fuss,  and  fidget,  at  discovery  of 
an  impostor,  who  had  travelled  from  the  north  with  her  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Captain  Butler  of  Gardiner's  dragoons. 
She  was  going  to  lodge  an  information  on  the  subject,  to  have 
him  sought  for  as  an  emissary  of  the  Pretender ;  but  Spontoon 
(an  old  soldier),  while  he  pretended  to  approve,  contrived  to 
make  her  delay  her  intention.  No  time,  however,  was  to  be 
lost :  the  accuracy  of  this  good  dame's  description  might  prob- 
ably lead  to  the  discovery  that  Waverley  was  the  pretended 
Captain  Butler ;  an  identification  fraught  with  danger  to  Ed- 
ward, perhaps  to  his  uncle,  and  even  to  Colonel  Talbet.  Which 
way  to  direct  his  course  was  now,  therefore,  the  question. 

"To  Scotland,"  said  Waverley. 

"  To  Scotland  !  "  said  the  Colonel ;  "  with  what  purpose  ?— 
not  to  engage  again  with  the  rebels  I  hope  ? " 

"  No — I  considered  my  campaign  ended,  when,  after  all  my 
efforts,  I  could  not  rejoin  them ;  and  now,  by  all  accounts, 
they  are  gone  to  make  a  winter  campaign  in  the  Hie^hlands, 
where  such  adherents  as  I  am  would  rather  be  buraensome 
than  useful.  Indeed  it  seems  likely  that  they  only  prolong 
the  war  to  place  the  Chevalier's  person  out  of  danger,  and  then 
to  make  some  terms  for  themselves.  To  burden  them  with  my 
presence  would  merely  add  another  party,  whom  they  woulH 
not  give  up,  and  could  not  defend.  I  understand  they  left 
almost  all  their  English  adherents  in  garrison  at  Carlisle,  for 
that  very  reason : — and  on  a  more  general  view.  Colonel,  to 
confess  the  truth,  though  it  may  lower  me  in  your  opinion,  I 
am  heartily  tired  of  the  trade  of  war,  and  am,  as  Fletcher's 
Humorous  Lieutenant  says,  'even  as  weary  of  this  figh^ 
ing' " 
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''  Fighting  ?  pooh,  ^hat  have  you  seen  but  a  skirmish  oi 
two  ?— Ah  I  if  you  saw  war  on  the  grand  scale — sixty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field  on  each  side  1 " 

"  I  am  not  at  all  curious,  Colonel. — *  Enough/  says  our 
homely  proverb,  '  is  as  good  as  a  feast'  The  plumed  troops 
and  the  big  war  used  to  enchant  me  in  poetry ;  but  the  night 
marches,  vigils,  couched  under  the  wintry  sky,  and  such 
accompaniments  of  the  glorious  trade,  are  not  at  all  to  my 
taste  in  practice : — then  for  dry  blows,  I  had  my  fill  of  fighting 
at  Clifton,  where  I  escaped  by  a  hair's-breadth  half-a-^ozen 
times  ;  and  you,  I  should  think "     He  stopped. 

"  Had  enough  of  it  at  Preston  ?  you  mean  to  say,"  answered 
the  Colonel  laughing ;  but,  *  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal.' " 

"  It  is  not  mine,  though,"  said  Waverley  ;  "  and  having 
honorably  got  rid  of  the  sword,  which  I  drew  only  as  a  volun- 
teer, I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  military  experience,  and  shall 
be  in  no  hurry  to  take  it  up  again." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  of  that  mind — ^but  then,  what 
would  you  do  in  the  North  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  are  some  seaports  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Chevalier's  friends ; 
should  I  gain  any  of  them,  I  can  easily  embark  for  the  Con- 
tinent." 

"  Good — ^your  second  reason  ? " 

"  Why,  to  speak  the  very  truth,  there  is  a  person  in  Scotland 
upon  whom  I  now  find  my  happiness  depends  more  than  I  was 
always  aware,  and  about  whose  situation  I  am  very  anxious." 

"  Then  Emily  was  right,  and  there  is  a  love  affair  in  the 
case  after  all  ? — And  which  of  these  two  pretty  Scotchwomen, 
whom  you  insisted  upon  my  admiring,  is  the  distinguished 
fair  ? — not  Miss  Glen 1  hope." 

"  No." 

"  Ah,  pass  for  the  other :  simplicity  may  be  improved,  but 
pride  and  conceit  never.  Well,  I  don't  discourage  you;  I 
think  it  will  please  Sir  Everard,  from  what  he  said  when  I 
jested  with  him  about  it ;  only  I  hope  that  intolerable  paps^ 
with  his  brogue,  and  his  snuff,  and  his  Latin,  and  his  insuffer- 
able long  stories  about  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  will  find  it  neces- 
sary hereafter,  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  foreign  parts.  But  as  to 
the  daughter,  though  I  think  you  might  find  as  fitting  a  match 
in  England,  yet  if  your  heart  be  really  set  upon  this  Scotch 
Rosebud,  why  the  Baronet  has  a  great  opinion  of  her  father 
and  of  his  family,  and  he  wishes  much  to  see  you  married  and 
settled,  both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  three  er- 
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mines  passant,  which  may  otherwise  pass  awav  altc^ether.  But 
1  will  bring  you  his  mind  fully  upon  the  subject,  since  you  are 
debarred  correspondence  for  the  present,  for  I  think  you  will 
not  be  long  in  Scotland  before  me." 

"  Inde^  I  and  what  can  induce  you  to  think  of  returning 
to  Scotland?  No  relentless  longings  towards  the  land  of 
mountains  and  floods  I  am  afraid." 

"  None,  on  my  word ;  but  Emily's  health  is  now,  thank 
God,  re-established,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  little  hopes 
of  concluding  the  business  which  I  have  at  present  most  at 
heart,  until  I  can  have  a  personal  interview  with  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  for,  as  Fluellen  saj^s,  *  The 
duke  doth  love  me  well,  and  I  thank  heaven,  I  have  deserved 
some  love  at  his  hands.'  I  am  now  going  out  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  arrange  matters  for  your  departure ;  your  liberty  ex- 
tends to  the  next  room,  Lady  Emily's  parlor,  where  you  will 
find  her  when  you  are  disposed  for  music,  reading,  or  conver* 
sation.  We  have  taken  measures  to  exclude  all  servants  but 
Spontoon,  who  is  as  true  as  steel." 

In  about  two  hours  Colonel  Talbot  returned,  and  found  his 
young  friend  conversing  with  his  lady ;  she  pleased  with  his 
manners  and  information,  and  he  delighted  at  being  restored, 
though  but  for  a  moment,  to  the  society  of  his  own  rank,  from 
which  he  had  been  for  some  time  excluded. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Colonel,  **  hear  my  arrangements,  for 
there  is  little  time  to  lose.  This  youngster,  Edward  Waverley, 
alias  Williams,  alias  Captain  Butler,  must  continue  to  pass  by 
his  fourth  alias  of  Francis  Stanley,  my  nephew :  he  shall  set 
out  to-morrow  for  the  North,  and  the  chariot  shall  take  him  the 
first  two  stages.  Spontoon  shall  then  attend  him ;  and  they 
shall  ride  post  as  far  as  Huntingdon  ;  and  the  presence  of 
Spontoon,  well  known  on  the  road  as  my  servant,  will  check  all 
disposition  to  inquiry.  At  Huntingdon  you  will  meet  the  real 
Frank  Stanley.  He  is  studying  at  Cambridge ;  but,  a  little 
while  ago,  doubtful  if  Emily's  health  would  permit  me  to  go 
down  to  the  North  myself,  I  procured  him  a  passport  from  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office  to  go  in  my  stead.  As  he  went 
chiefly  to  look  after  you,  his  journey  is  now  unnecessary.  He 
knows  your  story ;  you  will  dine  together  at  Huntingdon  ;  and 
perhaps  your  wise  heads  may  hit  upon  some  plan  for  removing 
or  diminishing  the  danger  of  your  farther  progress  northward. 
And  now  (taking  out  a  morocco  case),  let  me  put  you  in  fundi 
for  the  campaign." 

**  I  wn  ashamed,  my  dear  Colonel,——** 
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"Nay,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  "you  should  command  my 
purse  in  any  event ;  but  this  money  is  your  own.  Your  father, 
considering  the  chance  of  your  being  attainted,  left  me  his 
trustee  for  your  advantage.  So  that  you  are  worth  above 
;^i5,ooo,  besides  Brerewood  Lodge — a  very  independent  person, 
I  prombe  you.  There  are  bills  here  for  ;^2oo ;  any  larger 
sum  you  may  have,  or  credit  abroad,  as  soon  as  your  motions 
lequire  it." 

The  first  use  which  occurred  to  Waverley  of  his  newly- 
acquired  wealth,  was  to  write  to  honest  Farmer  Jopson,  request- 
ing his  acceptance  of  a  silver  tankard  on  the  part  of  his  friend 
Williams,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  night  of  the  eighteenth 
December  last.  He  begged  him  at  the  same  time  carefully  to 
preserve  for  him  his  Highland  garb  and  acoutrements,  par- 
ticularlv  the  arms— -curious  in  themselves,  and  to  which  the 
friendsnip  of  the  donors  gave  additional  value.  Lady  Emily  un- 
dertook to  find  some  suitable  token  of  remembrance,  likely  to 
flatter  the  vanity  and  please  the  taste  of  Mrs.  Williams  ;  and 
the  Colonel,  who  was  a  kind  of  farmer,  promised  to  send  the 
Ullswater  patriarch  an  excellent  team  of  horses  for  cart  and 
plough. 

One  happy  day  Waverley  spent  in  London  ;  and,  travelling 
in  the  manner  projected,  he  met  with  Frank  Stanley  at  Hunt- 
ingdon.   The  two  young  men  were  acquainted  in  a  minute. 

"  I  can  read  my  uncle's  riddle,"  said  Stanley.  "  The  cau- 
tious old  soldier  did  not  care  to  hint  to  me  that  I  might  hand 
over  to  you  this  passport,  which  I  have  no  occasion  for ;  but 
if  it  should  afterwards  come  out  as  the  rattle-pated  trick  of  a 
young  Cantab,  cela  ne  tire  ^  rim.  You  are  therefore  to  be 
Francis  Stanley,  with  this  passport."  This  proposal  appeared 
in  effect  to  alleviate  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  which  Edward 
must  otherwise  have  encountered  at  every  turn ;  and  accor- 
dingly he  scruplecl  not  to  avail  himself  of  it,  the  more  especially 
as  he  had  discarded  all  political  purposes  from  his  present 
journey,  and  could  not  be  accused  of  furthering  machinations 
against  the  Government  while  travelling  under  protection  of 
the  Secretary's  passport. 

The  day  passed  merrily  away.  The  young  student  was  in 
quisitive  about  Waverley's  campaigns,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Highlands ;  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by 
whistling  a  pibroch,  dancine  a  strathspey,  and  singing  a  High- 
land song.  The  next  morning  Stanley  rode  a  stage  northward 
with  his  new  friend,  and  parted  from  him  with  great  reluctance, 
upon  the  remonstrances  of  Spontoon,  who,  accustomed  to 
iubmit  to  discipline,  was  rigid  in  enforcing  it. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTY-THIRD. 

DESOLATION. 

Waverlct  riding  post,  as  was  the  usual  fashion  of  the 
period,  without  any  adventure  save  one  or  two  queries,  which 
the  talisman  of  hi^  passport  sufficiently  answered,  reached  the 
borders  of  Scotland.  Here  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  decisive 
battle  of  Culloden.  It  was  no  more  than  he  had  long  expected, 
though  the  success  at  Falkirk  had  thrown  a  faint  and  setting 
gleam  over  the  arms  of  the  Chevalier.  Yet  it  came  upon  him 
Hke  a  shock,  by  which  he  was  for  a  time  altogether  unmanned. 
The  generous,  the  courteous,  the  noble-minded  Adventurer,  was 
then  a  fugitive,  with  a  price  upon  his  head ;  his  adherents  so 
brave,  so  enthusiastic,  so  faithful,  were  dead,  imprisoned,  or  ex- 
iled. Where,  now,  was  the  exalted  and  high-souled  Fergus,  if, 
indeed,  he  had  survived  the  night  at  Clifton  ? — ^where  the  pure- 
hearted  and  primitive  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  whose  foibles 
seemed  foils  to  set  off  the  disinterestedness  of  his  disposition, 
the  genuine  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  his  unshaken  courage  ? 
Those  who  clung  for  support  to  these  fallen  columns.  Rose  and 
Flora, — ^where  were  they  to  be  sought,  and  in  what  distress  must 
not  the  loss  of  their  natural  protectors  have  involved  them  ?  Of 
Flora  he  thought  with  the  regard  of  a  brother  for  a  sister— of 
Rose,  with  a  sensation  yet  more  deep  and  tender.  It  might  be 
still  his  fate  to  supply  the  want  of  those  guardians  they  had  lost. 
Agitated  by  these  thoughts,  he  precipitated  his  journey. 

When  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  inquiries  must 
necessarily  commence^  he  felt  the  full  difficulty  of  his  situation. 
Many  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  seen  and  known  him  as 
Edward  Waverley ;  how,  then,  could  he  avail  himself  of  a  pass- 
port as  Francis  Stanley  ?  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  avoid  all 
company,  and  to  move  northward  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
was,  however,  obliged  to  wait  a  day  or  two  in  expectation 
of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Talbot,  and  he  was  also  to  leave  his 
own  address,  under  his  feigned  character,  at  a  place  agreed 
upon.  With  this  latter  purpose  he  sallied  out  in  the  dusk 
through  the  well-known  streets,  carefully  shunning  observation, 
— but  in  vain  :  one  of  the  first  persons  whom  he  met  at  once 
recc^ized  him.  It  was  Mrs.  Flockhart,  Fergus  Mtc-Ivor^s 
good-humored  landlady. 
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"  Gude  guide  us,  Mr.  Waverley,  is  this  you  ? — na,  ye  needna 
be  feared  for  me — I  wad  betray  nae  gentleman  in  your  circum- 
stances. Eh,  lack-a-day !  lack-a-day  I  here's  a  change  o'  mar- 
kets 1  how  merry  Colonel  Mac-Ivor  and  you  used  to  be  in  our 
house  ? "  And  the  good-natured  widow  shed  a  few  natural 
tears.  As  there  was  no  resisting  her  claim  of  acquaintance, 
Waverley  acknowledged  it  with  a  good  grace,  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  his  own  situation.  "  As  it's  near  the  darkening,  sir, 
wad  ye  just  step  in  by  to  our  house,  and  tak  a  dish  o'  tea  ?  and 
I  am  sure,  if  ye  like  to  sleep  in  the  little  room,  I  wad  tak  care 
ye  are  no  disturbed,  and  naebody  wad  ken  ye,  for  Kate  and 
Matty,  the  limmers,  gaed  aff  wi'  twa  o'  Hawley's  dragoons,  and 
I  hae  two  new  queans  instead  o'  them." 

Waverley  accepted  her  invitation,  and  engaged  her  lodging 
for  a  night  or  two,  satisfied  he  should  be  safer  in  the  house  of 
this  simple  creature  than  anywhere  else.  When  he  entered  the 
parlor,  hb  heart  swelled  to  see  Fergus's  bonnet,  with  the  white 
cockade,  hanging  beside  the  little  mirror. 

"  Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Flockhart,  sighing,  as  she  observed  the 
direction  of  his  eyes,  "the  poor  Colonel  bought  a  new  ane  just 
the  day  before  they  marched^  and  I  winna  let  them  tak  that 
ane  doon,  but  just  to  brush  it  ilka  day  mysell ;  and  whiles  X 
look  at  it  till  I  just  think  I  hear  him  cry  to  Callum  to  bring  him 
his  bonnet,  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  ganging  out. — It's 
unco  silly — ^the  neighbors  ca'  me  a  Jacobite — but  they  may  say 
their  say — I  am  sure  it's  no  for  that — ^but  he  was  as  kind-hearted 
a  gentleman  as  ever  lived,  and  as  weel-far'd  too.  Oh,  d'ye  ken, 
sir,  when  he  is  to  suffer  ? " 

"  Suffer  I    Good  Heaven  I— Why,  where  is  he ! " 

"  Eh,  Lord's  sake  1  d'ye  no  ken  ?  The  poor  Hieland  body, 
Dugald  Mahoney,  cam  here  a  while  syne,  wi'  ane  o'  his  arms 
cuttit  off,  and  a  sair  clour  in  the  head — -ye  11  mind  Dugald  ?  he 
carried  aye  an  axe  on  his  shouther — and  he  cam  here  just  beg- 
ging, as  I  may  say,  for  something  to  eat  Aweel,  he  tauld  us 
the  Chief,  as  they  ca'd  him  (but  I  aye  ca*  him  the  Colonel) 
and  Ensign  Maccombich,  that  ye  mind  weel,  were  ta'en  some- 
where beside  the  English  border,  when  it  was  sae  dark  that  his 
folk  never  missed  him  till  it  was  ower  late,  and  they  were  like 
to  gang  clean  daft.  And  he  said  that  little  Callum  Beg  (he 
was  a  bauld  mischievous  callant  that),  and  your  honor,  were 
killed  the  same  night  in  the  tuilzi^  and  mony  mae  bra?w  m^n« 
But  he  gitt&  when  he  spak  o'  the  Colonel,  ye  never  saw  the  Iike« 
And  now  the  word  ga»igs,  the  Colond  is  to  be  tried,  and  to 
§uffcr  wi'  them  that  were  ta'en  at  Carlisle." 
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••And  his  sister?" 

**  Ay,  that  they  ca*d  the  Lady  Flora — ^weel,  she's  away  up 
lo  Carlisle  to  him,  and  lives  wi'  some  grand  Papist  lady  there- 
abouts, to  be  near  him," 

"  And,"  said  Edward^^the  other  young  lady  ? " 

"  Whilk  other  ?    I  ken  only  of  ae  sister  the  Colonel  had.'* 

••  I  mean  Miss  Bradwardine,"  said  Edward. 

"  Ou  ay,  the  laird's  daughter,"  said  his  landlady.  '•  She  was 
a  very  bonny  lassie,  poor  thing,  but  far  shyer  than  Lady  Flora." 

"  Where  is  she,  for  God's  sake  ? " 

"  Ou,  wha  kens  where  ony  o'  them  is  now  ?  Puir  things, 
they're  sair  ta'en  doun  for  their  white  cockade  and  their  white 
roses  ;  but  she  gaed  north  to  her  father's  in  Perthshire,  when 
the  government  troops  cam  back  to  Edinbro'.  There  was  some 
pretty  men  amang  them,  and  ane  Major  Whacker  was  quartered 
On  me,  a  very  ceevil  gentleman, — but  O,  Mr.  Waverley,  ha  was 
naething  sae  weel-far'd  as  the  poor  Colonel." 

"Do  you  know  what  is  become  of  Miss  Bradwardine's 
father  .>" 

"  The  auld  laird  ? — na,  naebody  kens  that  ^  but  they  say  he 
fought  very  hard  in  that  bluidy  battle  at  Inverness ;  and  Deacon 
Clank,  the  white-iron  smith,  savs,  that  the  Government  folk 
are  sair  agane  him  for  having  been  out  twice ;  and  troth  he 
might  hae  ta'en  warning, — ^but  there's  nae  fule  lUce  an  auld  fule 
— ^the  poor  Colonel  was  only  out  ance." 

Such  conversation  contained  almost  all  the  good-natured 
widow  knew  of  the  fate  of  her  late  lodgers  and  acquaintances ; 
but  it  was  enough  to  determine  Edwarcl  at  all  hazards  to  pro- 
ceed instantly  to  Tully-Veolan,  where  he  concluded  he  should 
see,  or  at  least  hear,  something  of  Rose.  He  therefore  left  a 
letter  for  Colonel  Talbot  at  the  place  agreed  upon,  signed  by 
his  assumed  name,  and  giving  for  his  address  the  post-town 
next  to  the  Baron's  residence. 

From  Edinburgh  to  Perth  he  took  post-horses,  resolving  to 
make  the  rest  of  his  journey  on  foot — a  mode  of  travelling  to 
which  he  was  partial,  and  which  had  the  advantage  of  permit- 
ting a  deviation  from  the  road  when  he  saw  parties  of  military 
at  a  distance.  His  campaign  had  considerably  strengthened 
his  constitution,  and  improved  his  habits  of  enduring  fatigue. 
His  baggage  he  sent  before  him  as  opportunity  occurred. 

As  he  advanced  northward,  the  traces  of  war  became  vis* 
ible.  Broken  carriages,  dead  horses,  unroofed  cottages,  trees 
felled  for  palisades,  and  bridges  destroyed,  or  only  partially  re* 
paired,— «all  indicated  the  movements  of  hostile  armies.    la 
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those  places  where  the  gentry  were  attached  to  the  Stuart  cause, 
their  houses  seemed  dismantled  or  deserted,  the  usual  course 
of  what  may  be  called  ornamental  labor  was  totally  interrupted, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  seen  gliding  about,  with  fear,  sorrow^ 
and  dejection  on  their  faces. 

It  was  evening  when  he  approached  the  village  of  TuUy- 
Veolan,  with  feelings  and  sentiments — how  different  from  those 
which  attended  his  first  entrance  !  Then,  life  was  so  new  to 
him,  that  a  dull  or  disagreeable  day  was  one  of  the  greatest 
misfoitunes  which  his  imagination  anticipated,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  time  ought  only  to  be  consecrated  to  elegant  or 
amusing  study,  and  relieved  by  social  or  youthful  frolic.  Now, 
how  changed  !  how  saddened,  yet  how  elevated  was  his  char- 
acter, within  the  course  of  a  very  few  months  I  Danger  and 
misfortune  are  rapid,  though  severe  teachers.  "  A  sadder  and 
a  wiser  man,"  he  felt,  in  internal  confidence  and  mental  dignity, 
a  compensation  for  the  gay  dreams  which,  in  his  case,  experi' 
ence  had  so  rapidly  dissolved. 

As  he  approached  the  village,  he  saw,  with  surprise  and 
anxiety,  that  a  party  of  soldiers  were  quartered  near  it,  and 
what  was  worse,  that  they  seemed  stationary  there.  This  he 
conjectured  from  a  few  tents  which  he  beheld  glimmering  upon 
what  was  called  the  Common  Moor.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  be- 
ing stopped  and  questioned  in  a  place  where  he  was  so  likely 
to  be  recognized,  he  made  a  large  circuit,  altogether  avoiding 
the  hamlet,  and  approaching  the  upper  gate  of  the  avenue  by 
a  by-path  well  known  to  him.  A  single  glance  announced  that 
great  changes  had  taken  place.  One  half  of  the  gate,  entirely 
destroyed  and  split  up  for  firewood,  lay  in  piles,  ready  to  be 
taken  away ;  the  other  swung  uselessly  about  upon  its  loosened 
hinges.  The  battlements  above  the  gate  were  broken  and 
thrown  down,  and  the  carved  Bears^  which  were  said  to  have 
done  sentinel's  duty  upon  the  top  for  centuries,  now,  hurled 
from  their  posts,  lay  among  the  rubbish.  The  avenue  was 
cruelly  wasted.  Several  large  trees  were  felled  and  left  lying 
across  the  path ;  and  the  cattle  of  the  villagers,  and  the  more 
rude  hoofs  of  dragoon  horses,  had  poached  into  black  mud 
the  verdant  turf  which  Waverley  had  so  much  admired. 

Upon  entering  the  court-yard,  Edward  saw  the  fears  real* 
ized  which  these  circumstances  had  excited.  The  place  had 
been  sacked  by  the  King's  troops,  who,  in  wanton  mischief, 
had  even  attempted  to  bum  it ;  and  though  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  had  resisted  the  fire,  unless  to  a  partial  extent,  the 
Stables  and  out-houses  were  totally  consumed.    The  towers  and 
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pinnacles  of  the  main  building  were  scorched  and  blackened ; 
the  pavement  of  the  court  broken  and  shattered;  the  doors 
torn  down  entirely,  or  hanging  by  a  single  hinge  ;  the  windows 
dashed  in  and  demolished ;  and  the  court  strewed  with  articles 
of  furniture  broken  into  fragments.  The  accessaries  of  an- 
cient distinction,  to  which  the  Baron,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
had  attached  so  much  importance  and  veneration,  were  treated 
with  peculiar  contumely.  The  fountain  was  demolbhed,  and 
the  spring  which  had  supplied  it  now  flooded  the  court-yard. 
The  stone  basin  seemed  to  be  destined  for  a  drink-trough  for 
cattle,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  arranged  upon  the 
ground.  The  whole  tribe  of  Bears,  large  and  small,  had  ex- 
perienced as  little  favor  as  those  at  the  head  of  the  avenue ; 
and  one  or  two  of  the  family  pictures,  which  seemed  to  have 
served  as  targets  for  the  soldiers,  lay  on  the  ground  in  tatters. 
With  an  aching  heart,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  Edward  viewed 
this  wreck  of  a  mansion  so  respected.  But  his  anxiety  to  learn 
the  fate  of  the  proprietors,  and  his  fears  as  to  what  that  fate  might 
be,  increased  with  every  step.  When  he  entered  upon  the  ter- 
race new  scenes  of  desolation  were  visible.  The  balustrade 
was  broken  down,  the  walls  destroyed,  the  borders  overgrown 
with  weeds,  and  the  fruit-trees  cut  down  or  grubbed  up.  In 
one  compartment  of  this  old-fashioned  garden  were  two  im- 
mense horse-chestnut  trees,  of  whose  size  the  Baron  was  par- 
ticularly vain :  too  lazy,  perhaps,  to  cut  them  down,  the  spoilers, 
with  malevolent  ingenuity,  had  mined  them,  and  placed  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder  in  the  cavity.  One  had  been  shivered  to  pieces 
by  the  explosion,  and  the  fragments  lay  scattered  around,  en- 
cumbering the  ground  it  had  so  long  shadowed.  The  other 
mine  had  been  more  partial  in  its  effect.  About  one  fourth  of 
the  trunk  ci  the  tree  was  torn  from  the  mass,  which,  mutilated 
and  defaced  on  the  one  side,  still  spread  on  the  other  its  ample 
and  undiminished  boughs.*^ 

Amid  these  general  marks  of  ravage,  there  were  some  which 
more  particularly  addressed  the  feelings  of  Waverley.  View- 
ing the  front  of  the  building,  thus  wasted  and  defaced,  his  eyes 
naturally  sought  the  little  balcony  which  more  properly  belonged 
to  Rose's  apartment — her  iroisi^me,  or  rather  dnquieme  itage. 
It  was  easily  discovered,  for  beneath  it  lay  the  stage-flowers 
and  shrubs  with  which  it  was  her  pride  to  decorate  it,  and  which 
had  been  hurled  from  the  bartizan  :  several  of  her  books  were 
mingled  with  broken  flower-pots  and  other  remnants.  Among 
these,  Waverley  disringuished  one  of  his  own,  a  small  copy  of 
Ariosto,  and  gathered  it  as  a  treasure,  though  wasted  by  the 
wind  and  rain« 
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While  plunged  in  the  sad  reflections  which  the  scene  e> 
cited,  he  was  looking  around  for  some  one  who  might  explaii 
the  fate  of  the  inhabitants,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  interioi 
of  the  building  singing,  in  well-remembered  accents,  an  oM 
Scottish  song : 

Thar  came  «poii  as  in  the  night, 

And  bcake  my  bower  and  slc^  my  knight  t 

My  tenranti  a'  for  life  did  flee^ 

And  left  US  in  extremities 

They  slew  my  knSgfat,  to  me  sae  dear  \ 
They  slew  my  Imight,  and  draTe  his  gear ;  ** 
The  moon  mar  setl  the  sun  mav  rise, 
But  a  deadly  sleep  has  closed  his  eyes. 

^  Alas  1 "  thought  Edward,  "  is  it  thou  ?  Poor  helpless  be* 
inc^,  art  thou  alone  left,  to  gibber  and  moan,  and  fill  with  thy 
wud  and  unconnected  scraps  of  minstrelsy  the  halls  that  pro^ 
tected  thee?" — He  then  called,  first  low,  and  then  louder, 
"  Davie— Davie  Gellatley  I " 

The  poor  simpleton  showed  himself  from  the  ruins  of  a 
sort  of  green-house,  that  once  terminated  what  was  called  the 
Terrace-walk,  but  at  first  sight  of  a  stranger  retreated  as  if  in 
terror.  Waverley,  remembering  his  habits,  began  to  whistle  a 
tune  to  which  he  was  partial,  which  Davie  had  expressed  great 
pleasure  in  listening  to,  and  had  picked  up  from  him  by  the 
ear.  Our  hero's  minstrelsy  no  more  equalled  that  of  Blondel, 
than  poor  Davie  resemblea  Coeur  de  Lion ;  but  the  melody  had 
the  same  effect  of  producing  recognition.  Davie  again  stole 
from  his  lurking-place,  but  timidly,  while  Waverley,  afraid  of 
frightening  him,  stood  making  the  most  encoun^ng  signals  he 
could  devise. — "  It's  his  ghaist,"  muttered  Davie ;  yet,  coming 
nearer,  he  seemed  to  acknowledge  his  living  acquaintance.  The 
poor  fool  himself  appeared  the  ghost  of  what  he  had  been. 
The  peculiar  dress  in  which  he  had  been  attired  in  better  days, 
showed  only  miserable  rags  of  iXs  whimsical  finery,  the  lack  of 
which  was  oddly  supplied  by  the  remnants  of  tapestried  hang- 
ings,  window-curtains,  and  shreds  of  pictures,  with  which  he 
had  bedizened  his  tatters.  His  face,  too,  had  lost  its  vacant 
and  careless  air,  and  the  poor  creature  looked  hollow-eyed, 
meagre,  half-starved,  and  nervous  to  a  pitiable  degree. — After 
long  hesitation,  he  at  length  approached  Waverley  with  some 
confidence,  stared  him  saidly  in  the  face,  and  said, ''  A'  dead 
and  gane — ^a'  dead  and  gane  I  " 

"  Who  are  dead  ? "  said  Waverley,  foigetting  the  incapadtf 
of  Davie  to  hold  any  connected  discourse. 
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**  Baron — and  Bailie — and  Saunders  Saunderson — and  Lady 
&osi^  that  sae  sweet — ^A'  dead  and  gane— ^ead  and  gane  1 " 

But  UXkm,  follow  me, 

While  glow-worms  Iwht  the  lea ; 

111  show  you  where  ttie  dead  should  br 

Each  in  his  shroud, 

While  winds  pipe  loud, 

And  the  red  mooa  peqM  dim  tbrongh  fliedond. 
Follow, follow  me; 
BiaTe  should  he  be 
That  treads  by  night  the  dead  man's  lea.** 

With  these  words,  chanted  in  a  wild  and  earnest  tone,  he 
made  a  sign  to  Waverley  to  follow  him,  and  walked  rapidly 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  tracing  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  its  eastern  boundary. 
Edward,  over  whom  an  involuntary  suddering  stole  at  the  im- 
port of  his  words,  followed  him  in  some  hope  of  an  explanation. 
As  the  house  was  evidently  deserted,  he  could  not  expect  to 
find  among  the  ruins  any  more  rational  informer. 

Davie,  walking  very  fast,  soon  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
garden,  and  scrambled  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall  that  once  had 
divided  it  from  the  wooded  glen  in  which  the  old  Tower  of  Tully- 
Vcolan  was  situated.  He  then  jumped  down  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and,  followed  by  Waverley,  proceeded  at  a  great  pace, 
climbing  over  some  fragments  of  rock,  and  turning  with  diffi- 
culty round  others.  They  passed  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  cas- 
tle ;  Waverley  followed,  keeping  up  with  his  guide  with  difficulty, 
for  the  twilight  began  to  fall.  Following  the  descent  of  the 
stream  a  little  lower,  he  totally  lost  him,  but  a  twinkling  light, 
which  he  now  discovered  among  the  tangled  copse-wood  and 
bushes,  seemed  a  surer  guide.  He  soon  pursued  a  very  uncouth 
path ;  and  by  its  guidance  at  length  reached  the  door  of  % 
wretdied  hut.  A  fierce  barking  of  dogs  was  at  first  heard,  buV 
it  stilled  at  his  approach.  A  voice  sounded  from  within^  and 
Ite  held  it  most  prudent  to  Ibten  before  he  advanced. 

"  Wha  hast  thou  brought  here,  thou  unsonsy  villain  thou  ? " 
said  an  old  woman,  apparently  in  great  Indignation.  He  heard 
Davie  Gellatlev,  in  answer,  whistle  a  part  of  the  tune  by  which 
he  had  recalled  himself  to  the  simpleton's  memory,  and  had  now 
no  hesitation  to  knock  at  the  door.  There  was  a  dead  silence 
instantly  within,  except  the  deep  growling  of  the  dogs ;  and  he 
next  heard  the  mistress  of  the  hut  approach  the  door,  not  prob- 
ably fbr  the  sake  of  undoing  a  latch,  but  of  fastening  a  bdt» 
To  prevent  this  Waverlev  lifted  the  latch  himself. 

^  In  front  was  an  old  wretched-looking  woman,  exclaimingi 
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"  Wha  comes  into  folk's  houses  in  this  gate,  at  this  time  o'  ti^e 
night  ? "  On  one  side,  two  grim  and  half-s^-arved  deer  gray- 
hounds  laid  aside  their  ferocity  at  his  appearance,  and  seemed 
to  recognize  him.  On  the  other  side,  half  concealed  by  the 
open  door,  yet  apparently  seeking  that  concealment  reluctantly, 
with  a  cocked  pistol  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  in  the  act  of 
drawing  another  from  his  belt,  stood  a  tall  bony  gaunt  figure  in 
the  remnants  of  a  faded  uniform,  and  a  beard  of  three  weeks' 
growth* 

It  was  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  he  threw  aside  his  weapon,  and  greeted  Waverley  with  a 
hearty  embrace. 


CHAPTER  SIXTY-FOURTH. 

COMPARING  OF   NOTES. 

The  Baron's  stonr  was  short,  when  divested  of  the  adages 
and  commonplaces,  Latin,  English,  and  Scotch,  with  which  his 
erudition  garnished  it.  He  insisted  much  upon  his  grief  at  the 
loss  of  Edward  and  of  Glennaquoich,  fought  the  fields  of  Fal- 
kirk and  Culloden,  and  related  how,  after  all  was  lost  in  the 
last  battle,  he  had  returned  home,  under  the  idea  of  more  easily 
finding  shelter  among  his  own  tenants  and  on  his  own  estate, 
than  elsewhere.  A  party  of  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  lay  waste 
his  property,  for  clemency  was  not  the  order  of  the  day.  Their- 
proceedings,  however,  were  checked  by  an  order  from  the  civil 
court  The  estate,  it  was  found,  might  not  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  Malcolm  Bradwardine  of  Inch-Grab- 
bit,  the  heir-mail,  whose  claim  could  not  be  prejudiced  by  the 
Baron's  attainder,  as  deriving  no  right  through  him,  and  who, 
therefore,  like  other  heirs  of  entail  in  the  same  situation,  entered 
upon  possession.  But,  unlike  many  in  similar  circumstances, 
the  new  laird  speedily  showed  that  he  intended  utterly  to  ex- 
clude his  predecessor  from  all  benefit  of  advantage  in  the  es- 
tate, and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  avail  himself  of  the  old 
Baron's  evil  fortune  to  the  full  extent  This  was  the  more  un- 
generous, as  it  was  generally  known,  that,  from  a  romantic  idea 
of  not  prejudicing  this  young  man's  right  as  heir-mail,  the 
Baron  had  refrained  from  settling  his  estate  on  his  daughter. 

This  selfish  injustice  was  resented  by  the  country  people^ 
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who  were  partial  to  tl)eir  old  master,  and  irritated  against  his 
successor.  In  the  Baron's  own  words,  "  The  matter  did  not 
coincide  with  the  feelings  of  the  commons  of  Bradwardine,  Mr. 
Waverley ;  ai^d  the  tenants  were  slack  and  repugnant  in  pay<» 
ment  of  their  mails  and  duties ;  and  when  my  kinsman  came  to 
the  village  wi*  the  new  factor,  Mr.  James  Howie,  to  lift  the 
rents,  some  wanchancy  person — I  suspect  John  Heatherblutter, 
the  auld  gamekeeper,  that  was  out  wi'  me  in  the  year  fifteen — 
fired  a  shot  at  him  in  the  &;Ioaming,  whereby  he  was  so  affrighted, 
that  I  may  say  with  TuTlius  in  Catilinam,  Abiit,  cvasit,  erupit^ 
effugU,  He  fled,  sir,  as  one  may  say,  incontinent  to  Stirling. 
And  now  he  hath  advertised  the  estate  for  sale,  being  himself 
the  last  substitute  in  the  entail. — And  if  I  were  to  lament  about 
sic  matters,  this  would  grieve  me  mair  than  its  passing  from  my 
immediate  possession,  whilk,  by  the  course  of  nature,  must  have 
happened  in  a  few  years.  Whereas  now  it  passes  from  the  line* 
age  that  should  have  possessed  it  in  sttcula  saculorum.  But 
CkKl's  will  be  done,  hutnana  perpessi  sumus.  Sir  John  of  Brad- 
wardine — Black  Sir  John,  as  he  is  called — ^who  was  the  common 
ancestor  of  our  house  and  the  Inch-Grabbits,  little  thought  such 
a  person  would  have  sprung  from  his  loins.  Meantime,  he  has 
accused  me  to  some  of  iht  primates^  the  rulers  for  the  time,  as 
if  I  were  a  cut-throat,  and  an  abettor  of  bravoes  and  assassi* 
nates,  and  coupe-jarrets.  And  they  have  sent  soldiers  here  to 
abide  on  the  estate,  and  hunt  me  like  a  partridge  upon  the 
mountains,  as  Scripture  says  of  good  King  David,  or  like  our 
valiant  Sir  William  Wallace, — not  that  I  bring  myself  into  com- 
parison with  either. — I  thought,  when  I  heard  you  at  the  door, 
they  had  driven  the  auld  deer  to  his  den  at  last ;  and  so  I  e'en 
proposed  to  die  at  bay,  like  a  buck  of  the  first  head. — But  now, 
Janet,  canna  ye  gie  us  something  for  supper?  " 

"  Ou  ay,  sir,  I'll  brander  the  moor  fowl  that  John  Heather- 
blutter brought  in  this  morning ;  and  ye  see  puir  Davie's  roast« 
ing  the  black  hen's  eggs. — I  daur  say,  Mr.  Wauverley,  ye  never 
kend  that  a'  the  eggs  that  were  sae  weel  roasted  at  supper  in 
the  Ha'-house  were  aye  turned  by  our  Davie  ? — there's  no  the 
like  o'  him  ony  gate  for  powtenng  wi'  his  fingers  amang  the 
het  peat-ashes,  and  roasting  eggs."  Davie  all  this  while  lay  with 
his  nose  almost  in  the  fire,  nuzzling  among  the  ashes,  kicking 
his  heels,  mumbling  to  himself,  turning  the  eggs  as  they  lay  in 
the  hot  embers,  as  if  to  confute  the  proverb,  that  "  there  goes 
reason  to  roasting  of  eggs,"  and  justify  the  eulogium  which  poor 
Janet  poured  out  upon 

Him  whom  she  lored,  her  idiot  bogi 
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**  Darie's  no  sae  silly  as  folk  tak  him  for,  Mr.  Wauvarley; 
he  wadna  hae  brought  you  here  unless  he  had  kend  ye  was  a 
friend  to  his  Honor — ^inaeed  the  reiy  dogs  kend  ye,  Mr.  Wauv« 
erley,  for  ye  was  aye  kind  to  beast  and  ^xiy. — I  can  tell  you  a 
story  o'  Davie,  wi'  his  Honor's  leave :  His  Honor,  ye  see,  being 
under  hidin|;  in  thae  sair  tiroes — the  mair's  the  pity — he  lies  a' 
day,  and  whiles  a'  night,  in  the  cove  in  the  dem  hag ;  but  though 
it's  a  bieldy  eneugh  bit,  and  the  auld  gudeman  o'  Corse-Cleugh 
has  pangea  it  wi'  a  kemple  o'  strae  aroaist,  yet  when  the  coun- 
try's quiet,  and  the  night  very  cauld,  his  Honor  whiles  creeps 
doun  here  to  get  a  warm  at  the  ingle,  and  a  sleep  among  the 
blankets,  and  gangs  awa  in  the  morning.  And  so,  ae  momimg, 
siccan  a  fright  as  I  got  I  Twa  unlucky  red-coats  were  up  for 
black-fishing,  or  some  siccan  ploy — ^for  the  neb  o'  them's  never 
out  o'  mischief — ^and  they  just  got  a  glisk  o'  his  Honor  as  he 
|;aed  into  the  wood,  and  banged  off  a  gun  at  him.  I  out  like  a 
jer-falcon,  and  cried, — 'Wad  they  shoot  an  honest  woman's 
poor  innocent  bairn  ? '  And  I  fleyt  at  them,  and  threepit  it  was 
my  son ;  and  they  damned  and  swuir  at  me  that  it  was  the 
auld  rebel,  as  the  villains  ca'd  his  Honor ;  and  Davie  was  in 
the  wood,  and  heard  the  tuilzie,  and  he,  just  out  o'  hb  ain  head 
got  up  the  auld  gray  mantle  that  his  Honor  had  flung  off  him 
to  gang  the  faster,  and  he  came  out  o'  the  very  same  bit  o'  the 
wood,  majoring  and  looking  about  sae  like  his  Honor,  that  they 
were  clean  beguiled,  and  thought  they  had  letten  off  their  gun 
at  a  crack4>rained  Sawney,  as  they  caVl  him  ;  and  they  gae  me 
saxpence,  and  twa  saumon  fish,  to  say  naething  about  it. — Na, 
na ;  Davie's  no  just  like  other  folk,  puir  fallow ;  but  he's  no  sae 
silly  as  folk  tak  him  for. — But,  to  be  sure,  how  can  we  do  eneugh 
for  his  Honor,  when  we  and  ours  have  lived  on  hb  ground  ^^ 
twa  hundred  years ;  and  when  he  keepit  my  puir  Jamie  at  schci^l 
and  college,  and  even  at  the  Ha'-house,  tUl  he  gaed  to  a  better 
place ;  and  when  he  saved  me  frae  being  ta'en  to  Perth  as  a 
witcb---Lord  foigi'e  them  that  would  touch  sic  a  puir  silly  auld 
body  I — and  has  maintained  puir  Davie  at  heck  and  mangter 
maist  feck  o'  his  life  ?  " 

Waverley  at  length  found  an  opportunity  to  interrupt  Janet^s 
narrative,  by  an  inquiry  after  Mbs  Bradwardine. 

"  She's  weel  and  safe,  thank  God !  at  the  Duchran,"  an- 
swered  the  Baron.  ^  The  laird's  distantly  related  to  us^  and 
Boie  nearly  to  my  dNnplain,  Mr.  Rufaridc ;  and,  though  te  be 
•f  Whig  principles,  yet  he's  not  foi^tful  of  mM  frienddui^  at 
this  time.  The  Bailie's  doing  what  he  can  to  lavft  eflWPtrtyag 
mt  of  the  wreck  fgr  puir  Rose;  but  I  drabt,  I  doubt,  I  shaU 
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never  see  her  again,  for  I  maan  lav.  my  banes  in  some  far 
country." 

**  Hout  na,  your  Honor,"  said  old  Janet ;  •*  ye  were  just 
as  ill  «ff  in  the  feifteen,  and  got  the  bonnie  baronie  back,  an 
a'. — And  now  the  eggs  is  ready,  and  the  muir-cock's  brandered, 
and  there's  ilk  ane  a  trencher  and  some  saut,  and  the  heel  o' 
the  white  loaf  that  cam  frae  the  Bailie's ;  and  there's  plenty 
o'  brandy  in  the  graybeard  that  Luckie  Maclearie  sent  doun ; 
and  winna  ye  be  suppered  like  princes  ? " 

"  I  wish  one  Ptmce,  at  least,  of  our  acquaintance,  may  be 
no  worse  off,"  said  the  Baron  to  Waverley,  who  joined  him  in 
cordial  hopes  for  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate  Chevalier. 

They  then  began  to  talk  of  their  future  prospects.  The 
Baron's  plan  was  very  simple.  It  was,  t#  escape  to  France, 
where,  by  the  interest  of  his  old  friends,  he  hoped  to  get  some 
military  employment,  of  which  he  still  conceived  himself  capa« 
ble.  He  invited  Waverley  to  go  with  him,  a  proposal  in  which 
he  acquiesced,  providing  the  interest  of  Colonel  Talbot  should 
fail  in  procuring  his  pardon.  Tacitly  he  hoped  the  Baron 
would  sanction  his  addresses  to  Rose,  and  give  him  a  right  to 
assist  him  in  his  exile  ;  but  he  forbore  to  speak  on  this  subject 
until  his  own  fate  should  be  decided.  They  then  talked  of 
Glennaquoich,  for  whom  the  Baron  expressed  great  anxiety, 
although,  he  observed,  he  was  "  the  very  Achilles  of  Horatius 
Flaccus>— 

Impiger,  {xacandos,  inexorabilis,  acer. 

Which,"  he  continued,  "  has  been  thus  rendered  (vernacularly) 
by  Struan  Robertson : — 

A  fiery  etter^ap,  a  fractious  chid, 

As  het  as  gingor,  and  as  stiere  as  stceL** 

Flora  had  a  large  and  unqualified  share  of  the  good  old 
man's  S3rmpathy. 

It  was  now  wearing  late.  Old  Janet  got  into  some  kind  of 
kennel  behind  the  hallan.  Dave  had  been  long  asleep  and 
snoring  between  Ban  and  Buscar.  These  dogs  had  followed 
him  to  the  hut  after  the  mansion-house  was  deserted,  and  there 
constantly  resided ;  and  their  ferocity,  with  the  old  woman's 
reputation  of  being  a  witch,  contributed  a  gooi  deal  to  keep 
visitors  from  the  glen.  With  this  view.  Bailie  Macwheeble 
provided  Janet  underhand  with  meal  for  their  maintenance, 
and  also  with  little  articles  of  luxury  for  their  patron's  use,  in 
supplying  which  much  precaution  was  necessarily  used.  After 
some  cootpliments,  the  Baron  occupied  his  usual  couch,  and 
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Waverley  reclined  in  an  easy  chair  of  tattered  velvet,  which 
had  once  garnished  the  state  bed-room  of  Tully-Veolan  (for 
the  furniture  of  this  mansion  was  now  scattered  through  all 
the  cottages  in  the  vicinity),  and  went  to  sleep  as  comfortably 
as  if  he  had  been  in  a  bed  of  down. 


CHAPTER  SIXTY-FIFTH. 

MORE  EXPLANATION. 


With  the  first  dawn  of  day,  old  Janet  was  scuttling  about 
the  house  to  wake  the  Baron,  who  usually  slept  sound  and 
heavily. 

•*  I  must  go  back,"  he  said  to  Waverley,  "  to  my  cove : 
will  you  walk  down  the  glen  wi'  me  ? " 

They  went  out  together,  and  followed  a  narrow  and  en- 
tangled  foot-path,  whidi  the  occasional  passage  of  anglers,  or 
wood-cutters,  had  traced  by  the  side  of  the  stream.  On  their 
way,  the  Baron  explained  to  Waverley,  that  he  would  be  under 
no  danger  in  remaining  a  day  or  two  at  Tully-Veolan,  and  even 
In  being  seen  walking  about,  if  he  used  the  precaution  of 
pretending  that  he  was  looking  at  the  estate  as  agent  or 
surveyor  for  an  English  gentleman,  who  designed  to  be  pur- 
chaser. With  this  view,  he  recommended  to  him  to  visit  the 
Bailie,  who  still  lived  at  the  factor's  house,  called  Little  Veolan, 
about  a  mile  from  the  village,  though  he  was  to  remove  at  next 
term.  Stanley's  passport  would  be  an  answer  to  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  military ;  and  as  to  any  of  the  country 
people  who  might  recognize  Waverley,  the  Baron  assured  him 
that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  betrayed  bv  them. 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  old  man, "  half  tne  people  of  the 
barony  know  that  their  poor  auld  laird  is  somewhere  hereabout ; 
for  I  see  they  do  not  suffer  a  single  bairn  to  come  here  a  bird- 
nesting — a  practice  whilk,  when  I  was  in  full  possession  of  my 
power  as  baron,  I  was  unable  totally  to  inhibit.  Nay,  I  often 
find  bits  of  things  in  my  way,  that  the  poor  bodies,  God  help 
them  !  leave  there,  because  they  think  they  may  be  useful  to 
me.  I  hope  they  will  get  a  wiser  master,  and  as  kind  a  one  as 
I  was." 

A  natural  sigh  closed  the  sentence  ;  but  the  quiet  equanim- 
ity with  which  the  Baron  endured  his  misfortunes^  had  some* 
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thing  in  it  venerable,  and  even  sublime.  There  was  no  fruitless 
repining,  no  turbid  melancholy ;  he  bore  his  lot,  and  the 
hardships  which  it  involved,  with  a  good-humored,  though 
serious  composure,  and  used  no  violent  language  against  the 
prevailing  party. 

'*  I  did  what  I  thought  my  duty,''  said  the  good  old  man, 
''  and  questionless  they  are  doing  what  they  think  theirs.  It 
grieves  me  sometimes  to  look  upon  these  blackened  walls  of 
the  house  of  my  ancestors ;  but  doubtless  officers  cannot 
always  keep  the  soldier's  hand  from /depredation  and  spuilzie ; 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus  himself,  as  ye  may  read  in  Colonel 
Munro  his  Expedition  with  the  worthy  Scotch  regiment  called 
Mackay's  regiment,  did  often  permit  it. — Indeed  I  have  myself 
seen  as  sad  sights  as  Tully-Veolan  now  is,  when  I  served  with 
the  Mareschal  Duke  of  Berwick.  To  be  sure,  we  may  say  with 
Virgillus  Maro,  Fuimus  Troes — and  there's  the  end  of  an  auld 
sang.  But  houses  and  families  and  men  have  a'  stood  lang 
enough  when  they  have  stood  till  they  fall  with  honor ;  and 
now  I  hae  gotten  a  house  that  is  not  unlike  a  domus  ultima  " 
— they  were  now  standing  below  a  steep  rock.  "  We  poor 
Jacobites,"  continued  the  Baron,  looking  up,  "  are  now  like 
the  conies  in  Holy  Scripture  (which  the  great  traveller  Pocoke 
calleth  Jerboa),  a  feeble  people,  that  make  our  abode  in  the 
rocks.  So,  fare  you  well,  my  good  lad,  till  we  meet  at  Janet's 
in  the  even  ;  for  I  must  get  into  my  Patmos,  which  is  no  easy 
matter  for  qiy  auld  stiff  limbs." 

With  that  he  began  to  ascend  the  rocks,  striding,  with  the 
help  of  his  hands,  from  one  precarious  footstep  to  another,  till 
he  got  about  half-way  up,  where  two  or  three  bushes  concealed 
the  mouth  of  a  hole,  resembling  an  oven,  into  which  the  Baron 
insinuated,  first  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  then,  by  slow 
gradation,  the  rest  of  his  long  body ;  his  legs  and  feet  finally 
disappearing,  coiled  up  like  a  huge  snake  entering  his  retreat, 
or  a  long  pedigree  introduced  with  care  and  difficulty  into  the 
narrow  pigeon-hole  of  an  old  cabinet.  Waverley  had  the 
curiosity  to  clamber  up  and  look  in  upon  him  in  his  den,  as 
the  lurking-place  might  well  be  termed.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
looked  not  unlike  that  ingenious  puzzle,  called  a  reel  in  a  bottle^ 
the  marvel  of  children  ^and  of  some  grown  people  too,  myself 
for  one),  who  can  neither  comprehend  the  mystery  how  it  has 
got  in,  or  how  it  is  to  be  taken  out.  The  cave  was  very 
narrow,  too  low  in  the  roof  to  admit  of  his  standing,  or  almost 
of  his  sitting  up,  though  he  made  some  awkward  attempts  at 
the  latter  posture.    His  sole  amusement  was  the  perusal  of  bis 
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old  friend  Titus  Livius,  varied  by  occasionally  scratching  Latin 
proverbs  and  texts  of  Scripture  with  his  knife  on  the  roof  and 
walls  of  his  fortalice,  which  were  of  sandstone.  As  the  cave 
was  dry,  and  filled  with  clean  straw  and  withered  fern,  '*  it 
made/'  as  he  said,  coiling  himself  up  with  an  air  of  snugness 
and  comfort  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  situation, 
"unless  when  the  wind  was  due  nortl^  a  very  passable ^^ for 
an  old  soldier.''  Neither,  as  he  observed,  was  he  without 
sentri'ss  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  Davie  and  his 
mother  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  to  discover  and  avert 
danger ;  and  it  was  singular  what  instances  of  address  seemed 
dictated  by  the  instinctive  attachment  of  the  poor  simpleton, 
when  his  patron's  safety  was  concerned. 

With  Janet,  Edward  now  sought  an  interview.  He  had 
recognized  her  at  first  sight  as  the  old  woman  who  had  nursed 
him  during  his  sickness  after  his  delivery  from  Gifted  Gilfillan. 
The  hut,  also,  though  a  little  repaired,  and  somewhat  better 
furnished,  was  certainly  the  place  of  his  confinement ;  and  he 
now  recollected  on  the  common  moor  of  TuUy-Veolan  the 
trunk  of  a  large  decayed  tree,  called  the  trysting-tree^  which  he 
had  no  doubt  was  the  same  at  which  the  Highlanders  rendez- 
voused on  that  memorable  night.  All  this  he  had  combined  in 
his  imagination  the  night  before ;  but  reasons,  which  may 
probably  occur  to  the  reader,  prevented  him  from  catechizing 
Janet  in  the  presence  of  the  Baron. 

He  now  commenced  the  task  in  good  earnest ;  and  the  first 
question  was.  Who  was  the  young  lady  that  visited  the  hut 
during  his  illness  ?  Janet  paused  for  a  little ;  and  then  obsenred^ 
that  to  keep  the  secret  now,  would  neither  do  good  nor  ill  to 
anybody,  '*  It  was  just  a  leddy  that  hasna  her  equal  in  the 
world — Miss  Rose  Bradwardine." 

"  Then  Miss  Rose  was  probably  also  the  author  of  my  deliv- 
erance," inferred  Waverley,  delighted  at  the  confirmation  of  an 
idea  which  local  circumstances  had  already  induced  him  to 
entertain. 

"  I  wot  weel,  Mr.  Wauverley,  and  that  was  she  e'en ;  but 
sair,  sair  angry  and  affrounted  wad  she  hae  been,  puir  thing,  if 
she  had  thought  ye  had  been  ever  to  ken  a  word  about  the 
matter ;  for  she  gar'd  me  speak  aye  ^Gaelic  when  ye  was  in 
hearing,  to  mak  ye  trow  we  were  in  the  Hielands.  I  can 
speak  it  well  eneugh,  for  my  mother  was  a  Hieland  woman." 

A  few  more  questions  now  brought  out  the  whole  mystery 
respecting  Waverley's  deliverance  from  the  bondage  in  which  he 
left  Caimvreckan.     Never  did  music  sound  sweeter  to  aa 
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tmateuF,  than  the  drowsy  tautology,  with  which  old  Janet  de« 
t^kd  every  circumstaace,  thrilled  upon  the  ears  of  Waverley. 
But  my  reader  is  not  a  lover,  and  I  must  spare  his  patience, 
by  attempting  to  condense  within  reasonable  compass  the 
narrative  which  old  Janet  spread  through  a  harangue  of  nearly 
two  hours. 

When  Waverley  communicated  to  Fergus  the  letter  he  had 
received  from  Rose  Bradwardine,  by  Davie  Gellatley,  giving  an 
account  of  Tully-Veolan  being  occupied  by  a  small  party  of 
soldiers,  that  circumstance  had  struck  upon  the  busy  and  active 
mind  of  the  Chieftain.  Eager  to  distress  and  narrow  the  posts 
of  the  enemy,  desirous  to  prevent  their  establishing  a  garri- 
son so  near  him,  and  willing  also  to  oblige  the  Baron, — for  he 
often  had  the  idea  of  marriage  with  Rose  floating  thtough  his 
brain, — ^he  resolved  to  send  some  of  his  people  to  drive  out 
the  red-coats,  and  to  bring  Rose  to  Glennaquoich.  But  just 
as  he  had  ordered  Evan  with  a  small  party  on  this  duty,  the 
news  of  Cope's  having  marched  into  the  Highlands  to  meet 
and  disperse  the  forces  of  the  Chevalier  ere  they  came  to  a 
head,  obliged  him  to  join  the  standard  with  his  whole  forces. 

He  sent  to  order  Donald  Bean  to  attend  him ;  but  that 
cautious  freebooter,  who  well  understood  the  value  of  a  separ- 
ate  command,  instead  of  joining,  sent  various  apologies  which 
the  pressure  of  the  times  compelled  Fergus  to  admit  as  current, 
though  not  without  the  internal  resolution  of  being  revenged  on 
him  for  his  procrastination,  time  and  place  convenient.  How- 
ever,  as  he  could  not  amend  the  matter,  he  bsued  orders  to 
Donald  to  descend  into  the  Low  Country,  drive  the  soldiers 
from  Tully-Veolan,  and,  paying  all  respect  to  the  mansion  of 
the  Baron,  to  take  his  abode  somewhere  near  it,  for  protection 
of  his  daughter  and  family,  and  to  harass  and  drive  away  any 
of  the  armed  volunteers,  or  small  parties  of  military,  which  he 
might  find  moving  about  the  vicinity. 

As  this  charge  formed  a  sort  <^  roving  commission,  which 
Donald  proposed  to  interpret  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to 
himself,  as  he  was  relieved  from  the  immediate  terrors  of  Fergus, 
and  as  he  had,  from  former  secret  services,  some  interest  in 
the  councils  of  the  Chevalier^  he  resolved  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shone.  He  achieved,  without*  difficulty,  the  task  of 
driving  the  soldiers  from  Tully-Veolan ;  but  although  he  did 
not  venture  to  encroach  upon  the  interior  of  the  family,  or  to 
4i$tarb  Miss  Roae,  being  unwilling  to  make  himself  a  powerful 
Oftcroy  in  the  Chevalier's  army, 

For  well  hfrkntw  the  Baron's  waih  was  deadljj 
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yet  he  set  about  to  raise  contributions  and  exactions  upon  ths 
tenantry,  and  otherwise  to  turn  the  war  to  his  own  advantage. 
Meanwhile  he  mounted  the  white  cockade,  and  waited  upon 
Rose  with  a  pretext  of  great  devotion  for  the  service  in  which 
her  father  was  engaged,  and  many  apologies  for  the  freedom 
he  must  necessarily  use  for  the  support  of  his  people.  It  was 
at  tlus  moment  that  Rose  learned,  by  open-mouthed  fame,  with 
all  sorts  of  exaggeration,  that  Waverley  had  killed  the  smith 
of  Caimvreckan,  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  him  \  had  been  cast 
into  a  dungeon  by  Major  Melville  of  Caimvreckan,  and  was  to 
be  executed  by  martial  law  within  three  days.  In  the  agony 
which  these  tidings  excited,  she  proposed  to  Donald  Bean  the 
rescue  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  the  very  sort  of  service  which 
he  was  desirous  to  undertake,  judging  it  might  constitute  a 
merit  of  such  a  nature  as  would  make  amends  for  any  pecca- 
dilloes which  he  might  be  guilty  of  in  the  country.  He  had 
the  art,  however,  pleading  all  the  while  duty  and  discipline,  to 
hold  off,  until  poor  Rose,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress, 
offered  to  bribe  him  to  the  enterprise  with  some  valuable 
jewels  which  had  been  her  mother's. 

Donald  Bean,  who  had  served  in  France,  knew,  and  perhaps 
over-estimated  the  value  of  these  trinkets.  But  he  also  per- 
ceived Rose's  apprehensions  of  its  being  discovered  that  she 
had  parted  with  her  jewels  for  Waverley's  liberation.  Re- 
solved this  scruple  should  not  part  him  and  the  treasure,  he 
voluntarily  offered  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  never  mention 
Miss  Rose's  share  in  the  transaction ;  and  foreseeing  con- 
venience in  keeping  the  oath,  and  no  probable  advantage  in 
breaking  it,  he  took  the  engagement — in  order,  as  he  told  his 
lieutenant,  to  deal  handsomely  by  the  young  lady— in  the  only 
form  and  mode  which,  by  a  mental  paction  with  himself,  he 
considered  as  binding-^-he  swore  secrecy  upon  his  drawn  dirk. 
He  was  the  more  especially  moved  to  this  act  of  good  fiaith  by 
some  attentions  that  Miss  Bradwardine  showed  to  his  daughter 
Alice,  which,  while  they  gained  the  heart  of  the  mountain 
damsel,  highly  gratified  the  pride  of  her  father.  Alice,  who 
could  now  speak  a  little  English,  was  very  communicative  in 
return  for  Rose's  kindness,  readily  confided  to  her  the  whole 
papers  respecting  the-  intrigue  with  Gardiner's  regiment,  of 
which  she  was  the  depositary,  and  as  readily  undertook,  at  her 
instance,  to  restore  them  to  Waverley  without  her  father's 
knowledge.  "For  they  may  oblige  the  bonnie  young  lady 
and  the  handsome  young  gentleman,"  said  Alice,  "  and  what 
Kse  has  my  father  for  a  wheen  bits  o'  scarted  paper  ? " 
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The  reader  is  aware  that  she  took  an  opportunity  of  exe* 
tuting  this  purpose  on  the  eve  of  Waverley's  leaving  the  glen. 

How  Donald  executed  his  enterprise,  the  reader  is  aware. 
But  the  expulsion  of  the  military  from  Tully-Veolan  had  given 
alarm,  and,  while  he  was  lying  in  wait  for  Gilfillan,  a  strong 
party,  such  as  Donald  did  not  care  to  face,  was  sent  to  drive 
back  the  insurgents  in  their  turn,  to  encamp  there,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  country.  The  officer,  a  gentleman  and  a  disciplinarian, 
neithei  intruded  himself  on  Miss  Bradwardine,  whose  unpro- 
tected situation  he  respected,  nor  permitted  his  soldiers  to 
commit  any  breach  of  discipline.  He  formed  a  little  camp, 
upon  an  eminence  near  the  house  of  Tully-Veolan,  and  placed 
proper  guards  at  the  passes  in  the  vicinity.  This  unwelcome 
news  reached  Donald  Bean  Lean  as  he  was  returning  to  Tully- 
Veolan.  Determined,  however,  to  obtain  the  guerdon  of  his 
labor,  he  resolved,  since  approach  to  Tully-Veolan  was  impos- 
sible, to  deposit  his  prisoner  in  Janet's  cottage — a  place  the 
very  existence  of  which  could  hardly  have  been  suspected  even 
by  those  who  had  long  lived  in  the  vicinity,  unless  they  had 
been  guided  thither,  and  which  was  utterly  unknown  to  Waver- 
ley  himself.  This  effected,  he  claimed  and  received  his  re- 
ward. Waverley's  illness  was  an  event  which  deranged  all 
their  calculations.  Donald  was  obliged  to  leave  the  neighbor- 
hood with  his  people,  and  to  seek  more  free  course  for  hb 
adventures  elsewhere.  At  Rose's  earnest  entreaty,  he  left  an 
old  man,  a  herbalist,  who  was  supposed  to  understand  a  little 
of  medicine,  to  attend  Waverley  during  his  illness. 

In  the  mean  while,  new  and  fearful  doubts  started  in  Rose's 
mind.  They  were  suggested  by  old  Janet,  who  insisted  that 
a  reward  having  been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Waver- 
ley, and  his  own  personal  effects  being  so  valuable,  there  was 
no  saying  to  what  breach  of  faith  Donald  might  be  tempted. 
In  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror.  Rose  took  the  daring  resolu- 
tion of  explaining  to  the  Prince  himself  the  danger  in  which 
Mr.  Waverley  stood,  judging  that,  both  as  a  politician,  and  a 
man  of  honor  and  humanity,  Charles  Edward  would  interest 
himself  to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  opposite 
party.  This  letter  she  at  first  thought  of  sending  anonymously, 
but  naturally  feared  it  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  credited. 
She  therefore  subscribed  her  name,  though  with  reluctance 
and  terror,  and  consigned  it  in  charge  to  a  young  man,  who,  at 
leaving  his  farm  to  join  the  Chevalier's  army,  made  it  his 
petition  to  her  to  have  some  sort  of  credentials  to  the  Adven- 
turer, from  whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  commission. 
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The  letter  reached  Charles  Edward  on  his  descent  to  the 
Lowlands,  and,  aware  of  the  political  importance  of  having  it 
supposed  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  English  Jaco- 
bites, he  caused  the  most  positive  orders  to  be  transmitted  to 
Donald  Bean  Lean,  to  transmit  Waverley,  safe  and  uninjured 
in  person  or  effects,  to  the  governor  of  Doune  Castle.  The 
freebooter  durst  not  disobey,  for  the  army  of  the  Prince  was 
now  so  near  him  that  punishment  might  have  followed ;  besides, 
he  was  a  politician  as  well  as  a  robber,  and  was  unwilling  to 
cancel  the  interest  created  through  former  secret  services,  by. 
being  refractory  on  this  occasion.  He  therefore  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  transmitted  orders  to  his  lieutenant  to  convey 
Edward  to  Doune^  which  was  safely  accomplished  in  the  mode 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  The  governor  of  Doune  was 
directed  to  send  him  to  Edinburgh  as  a  prisoner,  because  the 
Prince  was  apprehensive  that  Waverley,  if  set  at  liberty,  might 
have  resumed  his  purpose  of  returning  to  England,  without 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  a  personal  interview.  In  this, 
indeed  he  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  Chieftain  of  Glennaquoich, 
with  whom  it  may  be  remembered  the  Chevalier  communicated 
upon  the  mode  of  disposing  of  Edward,  though  without  telling 
him  how  he  came  to  learn  the  place  of  confinement. 

This,  indeed,  Charles  Edward  considered  as  a  lady's  secret ; 
for  although  Rose's  letter  was  couched  in  the  most  cautious 
and  general  terms,  and  professed  to  be  written  merely  from 
motives  of  humanity,  and  zeal  for  the  Prince's  service,  yet  she 
expressed  so  anxious  a  wish  that  she  should  not  be  kno¥m  to 
have  interfered,  that  the  Chevalier  was  induced  to  suspect  the 
deep  interest  which  she  took  in  Waverley's  safety.  This  con* 
jecture,  which  was  well  founded,  led,  however,  to  false  infers 
ences.  For  the  emotion  which  Edward  displayed  on  approach- 
ing Flora  and  Rose  at  the  ball  of  Holyrood,  was  placed  by  the 
Chevalier  to  the  account  of  the  latter ;  and  he  concluded  that 
the  Baron's  views  about  the  settlement  of  his  property,  or  some 
such  obstacle,  thwarted  their  mutual  inclinations.  Common 
fame,  it  is  true,  frequently  gave  Waverley  to  Miss  Mac-Ivor ; 
but  the  Prince  knew  that  common  fame  is  very  prodigal  in  such 
gifts;  and,  watching  attentively  the  behavior  of  the  ladies 
towards  Waverley,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  young  Englishman 
had  no  interest  with  Flora,  and  was  beloved  by  Rose  Bradwar- 
dine.  Desirous  to  bind  Waverley  to  his  service,  and  wishing 
also  to  do  a  kind  and  friendly  action,  the  Prince  next  assailed 
the  Baron  on  the  subject  of  settling  his  estate  upon  his  daugh- 
ter.   Mr.  Bradwardine  acquiesced ;  but  the  consequence  waS| 
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that  Fergus  was  immediately  induced  to  prefer  his  double  suit 
for  a  wife  and  an  earldom,  which  the  prince  rejected  in  the 
manner  we  have  seen.  The  Chevalier,  constantly  engaged  in 
his  own  multiplied  affairs,  had  not  hitherto  sought  any  explana- 
tion with  Waverley,  though  often  meaning  to  do  so.  But  after 
Fergus's  declaration,  he  saw  the  necessity  oi  appearing  neutral 
between  the  rivals,  devoutly  hoping  that  the  matter,  which  now 
seemed  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  strife,  might  be  permitted  to 
lie  over  till  the  termination  of  the  expedition.  When  on  the 
march  to  Derby,  Fergus,  being  questioned  concerning  his 
quarrel  with  Waverley,  alleged  as  the  cause,  that  Edward  was 
desirous  of  retracting  the  suit  he  made  to  his  sister,  the  Chev- 
alier plainly  told  him,  that  he  had  himself  observed  Miss 
Mac-Ivor's  behavior  to  Waverley,  and  that  he  was  convinced 
tiiat  Fergus  was  under  the  influence  of  a  mistake  in  judging  of 
Waverley's  conduct,  who,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was 
engaged  to  Miss  Bradwardine.  The  quarrel  which  ensued 
between  Edward  and  the  chieftain  is,  I  hope,  still  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  reader.  These  circumstances  will  serve  to 
explain  such  points  of  our  narrative  as,  according  to  the  custom 
of  story-tellers,  we  deemed  it  fit  to  leave  unexplained,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  reader's  curiosity. 

When  Janet  had  once  finished  the  leading  facts  of  this 
narrative,  Waverley  was  easily  enabled  to  apply  the  clew  which 
tiiey  afforded,  to  other  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged.  To  Rose  Bradwardine,  then,  he  owed  the  life 
which  he  now  thought  he  could  willingly  have  laid  down  to 
serve  her.  A  little  reflection  convinced  him,  however,  that  to 
live  for  her  sake  was  more  convenient  and  agreeable,  and  that, 
being  possessed  of  independence,  she  might  share  it  with  him 
either  in  foreign  countries  or  in  his  own.  The  pleaswe  of 
being  allied  to  a  man  of  the  Baron's  high  worth,  and  who  was 
so  much  valued  by  his  uncle  Sir  Everard,  was  also  an  agreeable 
consideration,  had  anything  been  wanting  to  recommend  the 
match.  His  absurdities,  which  had  appeared  grotesquely  ludi- 
croiss  during  his  prosperity,  seemed,  in  the  sunset  of  his  fortune, 
to  be  harmonized  and  assimilated  with  the  noble  features  of 
his  character,  so  as  to  add  peculiari^  without  exciting  ridicule. 
His  mind  occupied  with  such  projects  of  future  happiness, 
Edward  sought  Little  Vedan,  the  habitation  of  Mr.  Duncan 
Macwheeble. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTY-SIXTH. 

Now  is  Copid  Bke  a  chfld  of  conscience— he  makes  restitution. 

Shakespbakb. 

Mr.  Duncan  Macwhbbble,  no  longer  comroissaiy  or  Bailie, 
though  still  enjoying  the  empty  name  of  the  latter  dignity,  had 
escaped  proscription  by  an  early  secession  from  the  insurgent 
party,  and  by  his  insignificance. 

Edward  found  him  in  his  office,  immersed  among  papers 
and  accounts.  Before  him  was  a  large  bicker  of  oatmeal-por- 
ridge, and  at  the  side  thereof,  a  horn-spoon  and  a  bottle  of 
two-penny.  Eagerly  running  his  eye  over  a  voluminous  law- 
paper,  he  from  time  to  time  shovelled  an  immense  spoonful  of 
these  nutritive  viands  into  his  capacious  mouth.  A  pot-bellied 
Dutch  bottle  of  brandy  which  stood  by,  intimated  either  that 
this  honest  limb  of  the  law  had  taken  his  morning  already,  or 
that  he  meant  to  season  his  porridge  with  such  digestive  ;  or 
perhaps  both  circumstances  might  reasonablv  be  inferred. 
His  night-cap  and  morning-gown  had  whilome  been  of  tartan, 
but,  equally  cautious  and  frugal,  the  honest  Bailie  had  got 
them  dyed  black,  lest  their  original  ill-omened  color  might 
remind  his  visitors  of  his  unlucky  excursion  to  Derby.  To 
sum  up  the  picture,  his  face  was  daubed  with  snuff  up  to  the 
eyes,  and  his  fingers  with  ink  up  to  the  knuckles.  He  looked 
dubiously  at  Waverley  as  he  approached  the  little  green  rail 
which  fenced  his  desk  and  stool  from  the  approach  of  the 
vulgar.  Nothing  could  give  the  Bailie  more  annoyance  than 
the  idea  of  his  acquaintance  being  claimed  by  any  of  the  un- 
fortunate gentlemen  who  were  now  so  much  nwre  likely  to 
need  assistance  than  to  afford  profit.     But  this  was  the  rich 

Joung  Englishman — ^who  knew  what  might  be  his  situation  ?— 
e  was  the  Baron's  friend  too — what  was  to  be  done  ? 
While  these  reflections  gave  an  air  of  absurd  perplexity  to 
the  poor  man's  visage,  Waverley,  reflecting  on  the  communica- 
tion he  was  about  to  make  to  him,  of  a  nature  so  ridiculously 
contrasted  with  the  appearance  of  the  individual,  could  not 
help  bursting  out  a  laughing,  as  he  checked  the  propensity  to 
ezdaim  with  Syphax — 

Gate's  a  proper  person  to  intrust 
A  love's^e  with. 
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As  Mr.  Macwheeble  had  no  idea  of  any  person  laughing 
heartily  who  was  either  encircled  by  peril  or  oppressed  by 
poverty,  the  hilarity  of  Edward's  countenance  greatly  relievea 
the  embarrassment  of  his  own,  and,  giving  him  a  tolerably 
hearty  welcoQie  to  Little  Veolan,  he  ask^  what  he  would 
choose  for  breakfast.  His  visitor  had,  in  the  first  place,  some- 
thing for  his  private  ear,  and  begged  leave  to  bolt  the  door. 
Duncan  by  no  means  liked  this  precaution,  which  savored  of 
danger  to  oe  apprehended ;  but  he  could  not  now  draw  back. 

Convinced  he  might  trust  this  man,  as  he  could  make  it 
his  interest  to  be  faithful,  Edward  communicated  his  present 
situation  and  future  schemes  to  Macwheeble.  The  wily  agent 
listened  with  apprehension  when  he  found  Waverley  was  still 
in  a  state  of  proscription — ^was  somewhat  comforted  by  learning 
that  he  had  a  passport — ^rubbed  his  hands  with  glee  when  he 
mentioned  the  amount  of  his  present  fortune— opened  huge 
eyes  when  he  heard  the  brilliancy  of  his  future  expectations ; 
but  when  he  expressed  his  intention  to  share  them  with  Miss 
Rose  Bradwardine,  ecstasy  had  almost  deprived  the  honest 
man  of  his  senses.  The  Bailie  started  from  his  three-footed 
stool  like  the  Pythoness  from  her  tripod ;  flung  his  best  wig 
out  of  the  window,  because  the  block  on  which  it  was  placed 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  career ;  chucked  his  cap  to  the  ceiline, 
cau£;ht  it  as  it  fell ;  whistled  Tullochgorum  ;  danced  a  High- 
land fling  with  inimitable  grace  and  agility ;  and  then  threw 
himself  exhausted  into  a  chair,  exclaiming,  '*  Lady  Wauveriey  I 
— ten  thousand  a  year,  the  least  penny  I — ^Lord  preserve  my 
poor  understanding  I  *' 

"  Amen,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Waverley ; — **  but  now, 
Mr.  Macwheeble,  let  us  proceed  to  business."  This  word  had 
a  somewhat  sedative  effect,  but  the  Bailie's  head,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  was  still  '*in  the  bees."  He  mended  his  pen,  however, 
marked  half-a-dozen  sheets  of  paper  with  an  ample  marginal 
fold,  whipped  down  Dallas  of  St.  Martin's  Styles  from  a  shelf, 
«rhere  that  venerable  work  roosted,  with  Stair'slnstitutions, 
Dirleton's  Doubts,  Balfour's  Practiques,  and  a  parcel  of  old 
account  books— opened  the  volume  at  the  article  Contract  of 
Marriage,  and  prepared  to  make  what  he  called  a  "sma" 
iunute,  to  prevent  parties  frae  resiling." 

With  some  difficulty,  Waverley  made  him  comprehend  that  he 
Was  going  a  little  too  fast.  He  explained  to  him  that  he  should 
want  his  assistance,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  his  residence- 
safe  for  the  time,  by  ymting  to  the  officer  at  TuUy-Veolan, 
ttiat  Mr.  Stanley,  an  English  gentleman,  nearly   related  to 
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Colonel  Talbot,  was  upon  a  visit  of  business  at  Mr.  Macwheeble's 
and,  knowing  the  state  of  the  country,  had  sent  his  passport 
for  Captain  Foster's  inspection.  This  produced  a  polite  answer 
from  the  officer,  with  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Stanley  to  dine  with 
him,  which  was  declined  (as  may  easily  be  supposed),  under 
pretence  of  business. 

Waverle/s  next  request  was,  that  Mr.  Macwheeble  would 

despatch  a  man  and  horse  to  • ^  the  post  town,  at  which 

Colonel  Talbot  was  to  address  him,  with  directions  to  wait 
tiiere  until  the  post  should  bring  a  letter  for  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
then  to  forward  it  to  Little  Veolan  with  all  speed.  In  a 
moment,  the  Bailie  was  in  search  of  his  apprentice  (or  servitor, 
as  he  was  called  Sixty  Years  since),  Jock  Scriever,  and  in  not 
much  greater  space  of  time  Jock  was  on  the  back  of  the  white 
pony. 

'^  Tak  care  ye  guide  him  weel,  sir,  for  he's  aye  been  short 
in  the  wind  since — ahem — Lord  be  gude  to  me  I  (in  a  low 
voice)  I  was  gaun  to  come  out  wi' — since  I  rode  whip  and  spur 
to  fetch  the  Chevalier  to  redd  Mr.  Wauverley  and  Vich  Ian 
Vohr ;  and  an  uncanny  coup  I  gat  for  my  pains. — Lord  foigie 
^our  honor  1  I  might  hae  broken  my  neck — ^but  troth  it  was 
m  a  venture,  mae  ways  nor  ane ;  but  this  maks  amends  for  a'. 
Lady  Wauverley  I— ten  thousand  a  year  J — Lord  be  gude  unto 
me  J" 

''But  you  forget,  Mr.  Macwheeble^  we  want  the  Baron's 
consent — the  lady's " 

"Never  fear,  I'se  be  caution  for  them— I'se  gie  you  my 
personal  warrandice — ten  thousand  a-year!  it  dmgs  Balma- 
whapple  out  and  out — a  year's  rent's  worth  a'  Balmawfaapple, 
fee  and  life-rent  1    Lord  make  us  thankful  I  " 

To  turn  the  current  of  his  feelings,  Edward  inquired  if  he 
had  heard  anything  lately  of  the  Chieftain  of  Gknnaquoich  ? 

"  Not  one  worc^"  answered  Macwheeble,  "  but  that  he  was 
still  in  Carlisle  Castle,  and  was  soon  to  be  panelled  for  his 
life.  I  dinna  wish  the  young  gentleman  ill,"  he  said,  '^  but  I 
hope  thkt  they  that  hae  got  him  will  keep  him,  and  no  let  him 
back  to  this  Hieland  border  to  plague  ua  wi'  biaoksoDail,  and 
a'  manner  o'  violent,  wrongous,  and  masterfu'  oppiession  and 
spoliation,  both  by  himself  and  others  of  his  causing,  sending, 
and  hounding  out  .-—and  he  couldna  tak  care  o'  the  siller  when 
he  had  gotten  it  neither;  hut  flung  it  a'  into  yon  idle  queen's  lap 
at  Edinburgh — but  light  come  light  gane.  For  my  part,  I  never 
wish  to  see  a  kilt  in  the  country  again,  nor  a  redcoat,  nor  % 
gun,  for  that  matter^unksaitweroto  shoota  paitrick  :-^they're 
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€  tarr'd  ^'  ae  stick.  And  when  they  have  done  ye  wrang, 
tven  when  ye  hae  gotten  decreet  of  spulzie,  oppression,  and 
violent  profits  against  them,  what  better  are  ye  ? — they  hae  na 
a  plack  to  pay  ye ;  ye  need  never  extract  it." 

With  such  discourse,  and  the  intervening  topics  of  business, 
the  time  passed  until  dinner,  Macwheeble  meanwhile  prombing 
to  devise  some  mode  of  introducing  Edward  at  the  Duchran, 
where  Rose  at  present  resided,  without  risk  of  danger  or 
suspicion ;  which  seemed  np  very  easy  task,  since  the  laird  was 
a  veiy  zealous  friend  to  Government. — ^The  poultry-yard  had 
been  laid  under  requisition,  and  cockyleeky  and  Scotch  collops 
soon  reeked  in  the  Bailie's  little  parlor.  The  landlord's  coric- 
screw  was  just  introduced  into  the  muzzle  of  a  pint-bottle  of 
claret  (cribbed  possibly  from  the  cellars  of  Tully-Veolan),  when 
the  sight  (^  the  gray  pony,  passing  the  window  at  full  trot, 
induct  the  Bailie,  but  with  due  precaution,  to  place  it  aside 
for  the  moment.  Enter  Jock  Scriever  with  a  packet  for  Mr. 
Stanley ;  it  is  Colonel  Talbot's  seal ;  and  Edward's  fingers 
tremble  as  he  undoes  it.  Two  official  papers,  folded,  signed, 
and  sealed  in  all  formality,  drop  out.  They  were  hastily  picked 
up  by  the  Bailie,  who  had  a  natural  respect  for  everything 
resembling  a  deed,  and,  glancing  slyly  on  their  titles,  his  eyes, 
or  rather  spectacles,  are  greeted  with  "  Protection  by  his  Royal 
Highness  to  the  person  of  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq., 
of  that  ilk,  commonly  called  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  forfeited 
for  his  accession  to  the  late  rebellion."  The  other  proves  to  be 
a  protection  of  the  same  tenor  in  favor  of  Edward  Waverley, 
Esq.    Colonel  Talbot's  letter  was  in  these  words : — 

•*  Mv  Dear  Edward, 

**  I  am  just  arrived  here,  and  yet  I  have  finished  my  business ; 
it  has  cost  me  some  trouble  though,  as  you  shall  hear.  I  waited 
upon  his  Royal  Highness  immediately  on  my  arrival,  and  found 
him  in  no  very  good  humor  for  my  purpose.  Three  or  four 
Scotch  gentlemen  were  just  leaving  his  levee.  After  he  had 
expressed  himself  to  me  very  courteously :  *  Would  you  think 
it,'  he  said,  *  Talbot  ?  here  have  been  half-a-dozen  of  the  most 
respectable  gentlemen,  and  best  friends  to  Government  north 
of  the  Fortfi, — Major  Melville  of  Caimvreckan,  Rubrick  of 
Duchran,  and  others, — ^who  have  fairly  wrung  from  me,  by 
their  downright  importunity,  a  present  protection  and  the 
promise  of  a  future  pardon,  for  that  stubborn  old  rebef  whom 
they  call  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  They  allege  that  his  high 
personal  character,  and  the  clemency  wmch  he  showed  to  such 
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of  our  people  as  fell  into  the  rebel's  hands,  should  weign  m  his 
favor ;  especially  as  the  loss  of  his  estate  is  likely  to  be  a  severe 
enough  punishmept  Rubrick  has  undertaken  to  keep  him  at 
his  own  house  till  things  are  settled  in  the  country ;  but  it's  a 
little  hard  to  be  forced  in  a  manner  to  pardon  such  a  mortal 
enemy  to  the  House  of  Brunswick/  This  was  no  favorable 
moment  for  opening  my  business ; — ^however,  I  said  I  was 
rejoiced  to  learn  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  in  the  course  of 
granting  such  requests,  as  it  emboldened  me  to  present  one  of 
5ie  like  nature  in  ray  own  name.  He  was  very  angry,  but  I 
persisted  ; — I  mentioned  the  uniform  support  of  our  three  votes 
m  the  house,  touched  modestly  on  services  abroad,  though 
valuable  only  in  his  Royal  Highness's  having  been  pleased 
kindly  to  accept  them,  and  founded  pretty  strongly  on  his  own 
expressions  of  friendship  and  good-will.  He  was  embarrassed, 
but  obstinate.  I  hinted  the  policy  of  detaching,  on  all  futun 
occasions,  the  heir  of  such  a  fortune  as  your  uncle's  from  tht 
machinations  of  the  disaffected.  But  I  made  no  impression 
I  mentioned  the  obligation  which  I  lay  under  to  Sir  Everard. 
and  to  you  personally,  and  claimed  as  the  sole  reward  of  tay 
services,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  afford  me  the  means  oc 
evincing  my  gratitude.  I  perceived  that  he  still  meditated  a 
refusal,  and  taking  my  commission  from  my  pocket,  X  said  (as 
a  last  resource),  that  as  his  Royal  Highness  did  not,  under  these 
pressing  circumstances,  think  me  worthy  of  a  favor  which  he 
had  not  scrupled  to  grant  to  other  gentlemen,  whose  services  I 
could  hardly  judge  more  important  than  my  own,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  deposit,  with  all  humility,  my  commission  in  hb  Roysd 
Highness's  hands,  and  to  retire  from  the  service.  He  was  not 
prepared  for  this ; — ^he  told  me  to  take  up  my  commission ; 
said  some  handsome  things  of  my  services,  and  granted  my 
request  You  are  therefore  once  more  a  free  man,  and  I  have 
promised  for  you  that  you  will  be  a  good  boy  in  future,  and 
remember  what  you  owe  to  the  lenity  of  Government.  Thus 
you  see  my  prince  can  be  as  generous  as  yours.  I  do  not 
pretend,  indeed,  that, he  confers  a  favor  with  all  the  foreign 
graces  and  compliments  of  your  Chevalier  errant ;  but  he  has 
a  plain  English  manner,  and  the  evident  reluctance  with  which 
he  grants  your  request,  indicates  the  sacrifice  which  he  makes 
of  ms  own  inclination  to  your  wishes.  My  friend,  the  adjutant- 
Eeneral,  has  procured  me  a  duplicate  of  the  Baron's  protection 
(the  original  being  in  Major  Melville's  possession),  which  I 
send  to  you,  as  I  know  that  if  you  can  find  him  you  will  have 
pleasure  in  being  the  first  to  communicate  the  joyful  intelligence. 
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He  will  of  course  repair  to  the  Duchran  without  loss  of  time, 
there  to  ride  quarantine  for  a  few  weeks.  As  for  you,  I  give 
you  leave  to  escort  him  thither,  and  to  stay  a  week  there,  as  I 
understand  a  certain  fair  lady  is  in  that  quarter.  And  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  that  whatever  progress  you  can  make 
in  her  good  graces  will  be  highly  agreeable  to  Sir  Everard  and 
Mrs.  Rachel,  who  will  never  believe  your  views  and  prospects 
settled,  and  the  three  ermines  passant  in  actual  safety,  until 

Jrou  present  them  with  a  Mrs.  Edward  Waverley.  Now,  certain 
ove-affairs  of  my  own — a  good  many  years  since — interrupted 
some  measures  which  were  then  proposed  in  favor  of  the  three 
ermines  passant ;  so  I  am  bound  in  honor  to  make  them 
amends.  Therefore  make  good  use  of  your  time,  for  when 
your  week  is  expired,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  go  to  London 
to  plead  your  pardon  in  the  law  courts. 

**  Ever,  dear  Waverley,  yours  most  truly, 

"  Philip  Talbot.** 


CHAPTER  SIXTY-SEVENTH. 

Happy's  the  wooing 
That's  not  long  a  doing. 

When  the  first  rapturous  sensation  occasioned  by  these  ex- 
cellent tidings  had  somewhat  subsided,  Edward  proposed  in- 
stantly  to  go  down  to  the  glen  to  acquaint  the  Baron  with 
their  import.  But  the  cautious  Bailie  justly  observed,  that  if 
the  Baron  were  to  appear  instantly  in  public,  the  tenantry  and 
villagers  might  become  riotous  in  expressing  their  joy,  and 
give  offence  to  "  the  powers  that  be,"  a  sort  of  persons  for 
whom  the  Bailie  always  had  unlimited  respect.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  Mr.  Waverley  should  go  to  Janet  Gellatley's 
and  bring  the  Baron  up  under  cloud  of  night  to  Little  Veolan, 
where  he  might  once  more  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  good  bed.  In 
the  mean  while,  he  said,  he  himself  would  go  to  Captain  Foster, 
and  show  him  the  Baron's  protection,  and  obtain  his  counte- 
nance for  harboring  him  that  night, — and  he  would  have  horses 
ready  on  the  morrow  to  set  him  on  his  way  to  the  Duchran 
along  with  Mr.  Stanley,  "  whilk  denomination,  I  apprehend 
your  honor  will  for  the  present  retain,"  said  the  Bailie. 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Macwheeble  ;  but  will  you  not  go  down  to 
the  glen  yourself  in  the  evening  to  meet  your  patron  ? " 
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"That  I  wad  wi*  a*  my  heart ;  and  mickle  obliged  to  youi 
honor  for  putting  me  in  mind  o*  my  bounden  duty.  But  it 
will  be  past  sunset  afore  I  get  back  frae  the  Captain's,  and  at 
these  unsonsy  hours  the  glen  has  a  bad  name — there's  some- 
thing no  that  canny  about  auld  Janet  Gellatley.  The  Laird 
he'll  no  believe  thae  things,  but  he  was  aye  ower  rash  and  ven- 
turesome— and  feared  neither  man  nor  deevil — and  sae's  seen 
o't.  But  right  sure  am  I  Sir  George  Mackenyie  says,  that  no 
divine  can  doubt  there  are  witches,  since  the  Bible  says  thou 
shalt  not  suffer  them  to  live ;  and  that  no  lawyer  in  Scotland 
can  doubt  it,  since  it  is  punishable  with  death  by  our  law.  So 
there's  baith  law  and  gospel  for  it.  An  his  honor  winna  be- 
lieve the  Leviticus,  he  might  aye  believe  the  Statute-book  :  but 
he  may  tak  his  ain  way  o't — it's  a'  ane  to  Duncan  Macwheeble. 
However,  I  shall  send  to  ask  up  auld  Janet  this  e'en  ;  it's  best 
no  to  lightly  them  that  have  that  character — and  we'll  want 
Davie  to  turn  the  spit,  for  I'll  gar  Eppie  put  down  a  fat  goose 
to  the  fire  for  your  honors  to  your  supper." 

When  it  was  near  sunset,  Waverley  hastened  to  the  hut ; 
and  he  could  not  but  allow  that  superstition  had  chosen  no 
improper  locality,  or  unfit  object,  for  the  foundation  of  her 
fantastic  terrors.  It  resembled  exactly  the  description  of 
Spenser : 

There,  in  a  gloomy  hollow  ^len,  she  found 

A  little  cottage  built  of  sticks  and  reeds, 
In  homely  wise^  and  wall'd  with  sods  arowKL 

In  which  a  witch  did  dwell  in  loathly  wee(b, 
And  wilful  want,  all  careless  of  her  needs ; 

So  choosing  solitary  to  abide 
Far  from  all  neighbors,  that  her  devilish  deeds, 

And  hellish  arts,  from  people  she  might  hide^ 
And  hurt  far  off,  imknown,  whomsoever  she  espied. 

He  entered  the  cottage  with  ^hese  verses  in  his  memory. 
Poor  old  Janet,  bent  double  with  age,  and  bleared  with  peal- 
smoke,  was  tottering  about  the  hut  with  a  birch  broom,  mutter- 
ing to  herself  as  she  endeavored  to  make  her  hearth  and  floor 
a  little  clean  for  the  reception  of  her  expected  guests.  Waver- 
ley's  step  made  her  start,  look  up,  and  fall  a-trembling,  so 
much  had  her  nerves  been  on  the  rack  for  her  patron's  safety. 
With  difficulty  Waverley  made  her  comprehend  that  the  Baron 
was  now  safe  from  personal  danger ;  and  when  her  mind  had 
admitted  that  joyful  news,  it  was  equally  hard  to  make  her  be- 
lieve that  he  was  not  to  enter  again  upon  possession  of  his  - 
estate.^  "  It  behoved  to  be,"  she  said,  "  he  wad  get  it  back, 
again  /  naebody  wad  be  sae  gripple  as  to  tak  his  gear  aftei 
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fhey  had  gi'en  him  a  pardon  3  and  for  that  Inch-Grabbit,  I 
could  whiles  wish  mysell  a  witch  for  his  sake,  if  I  werena 
feared  the  Enemy  wad  talc  me  at  my  word."  Waverley  then 
eave  her  some  money,  and  promised  that  her  fidelity  should 
be  rewarded,  "  How  can  I  be  rewarded,  sir,  sae  weel,  as 
just  to  see  my  auld  maister  and  Miss  Rose  come  back  and 
Lruik  their  ain  I '' 

Waverley  now  took  leave  of  Janet,  and  soon  stood  beneath 
the  Bamns  Patmos.  At  a  low  whistle,  he  observed  the  veteran 
peeping  out  to  reconnoitre,  like  an  old  badger  with  his  head 
out  of  his  hole.  "  Ye  hae  come  rather  early,  my  good  lad," 
said  he,  descending  ;  "  I  question  if  the  red-coats  hae  beat  the 
tattoo  yet,  and  we're  not  safe  till  then." 

"Good  news  cannot  be  told  too  soon,"  said  Waverley; 
and  with  infinite  joy  communicated  to  him  the  happy  tidings. 

The  old  man  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent  devotion,  then 
exclaimed,  "  Praise  be  to  God  ! — I  shall  see  my  bairn  again." 

"  And  never,  I  hope,  to  part  with  her  more,"  said  Waver- 
ley. 

"  I  trust  in  God,  not,  unless  it  be  to  win  the  means  of  sup- 
porting her ;  for  my  things  are  but  in  a  bruckle  state ; — but 
what  signifies  warld's  gear  t " 

"  And  if,"  said  Waverley,  modestly,  "  there  were  a  situa- 
tion in  life  which  would  put  Miss  Bradwardine  beyond  the  un- 
certainty of  fortune,  and  in  the  rank  to  which  she  was  born, 
would  you  object  to  it,  my  dear  Baron,  because  it  would  make 
one  of  your  friends  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  ? "  The 
Baron  turned,  and  looked  at  him  with  great  earnestness. 
"  Yes,"  continued  Edward,  "  I  shall  not  consider  my  sentence 
of  banishment  as  repealed,  unless  you  will  give  me  permission 
to  accompany  you  to  the  Duchran,  and " 

The  Baron  seemed  collecting  all  his  dignity  to  make,  a  suit- 
able reply  to  what,  at  another  time,  he  would  have  treated  as 
the  propounding  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  house  of 
Bradwardine  and  Waverley.  But  his  efforts  were  in  vain ;  the 
father  was  too  mighty  for  the  Baron ;  the  pride  of  birth  and 
rank  were  swept  away  :  in  the  joyful  surprise,  a  slight  convul- 
sion passed  rapidly  over  his  features,  as  he  ^ave  way  to  the 
feelings  of  nature,  threw  his  arms  around  Waverley 's  neck, 
and  sobbed  out, — "  My  son  !  my  son  ! — if  I  had  been  to  search 
the  world,  I  would  have  made  my  choice  here,"  Edward  re- 
turned the  embrace  with  great  sympathy  of  feeling,  and  for  a 
little  while  they  both  kept  silence.  At  length  it  was  'broken 
by  Edward.     "  But  Miss  Bradwardine  ? " 
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"  She  had  never  a  will  but  her  old  father's  ;  besides,  yoa 
are  a  likely  youth,  of  honest  principles,  and  high  birth  ;  no, 
she  never  had  any  other  will  than  mine,  and  in  my  proudest 
days  I  could  not  have  wished  a  mair  eligible  espousal  for  her 
than  the  nephew  of  my  excellent  old  friend,  Sir  Everard. — But 
I  hope,  young  man,  ye  deal  na  rashly  in  this  matter  ?  I  hope 
ye  hae  secured  the  approbation  of  your  ain  friends  and  allies, 
particularly  of  your  uncle,  who  is  in  loco  parentis  f  Ah  !  we 
maun  tak  heed  o'  that."  Edward  assured  him  that  Sir  Everard 
would  think  himself  highly  honored  in  the  flattering  reception 
his  proposal  had  met  with,  and  that  it  had  his  entire  approba- 
tion ;  in  evidence  of  which,  he  put  Colonel  Talbot's  letter  into 
the  Baron's  hand.  The  Baron  read  it  with  great  attention, 
"  Sir  Everard,"  he  said,  "  always  despised  wealth  in  compari- 
son of  honor  and  birth ;  and  indeed  he  had  no  occasion  tp 
court  the  Diva  Pecunia.  Yet  I  now  wish,  since  this  Malcolm 
turns  out  such  a  parricide,  for  I  can  call  him  no  better,  as  to 
think  of  alienating  the  family  inheritance — I  now  wish  (his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  part  of  the  roof  which  was  visible  above  the 
trees)  that  I  could  have  left  Rose  the  auld  hurley-house,  and 
the  riggs  belanging  to  it. — And  yet,"  said  he,  resuming  more 
cheerfully,  "  it's  maybe  as  weel  as  it  is  :  for,  as  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine,  I  might  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  insist  upon  cer- 
tain compliances  respecting  name  and  bearings,  whilk  now,  as 
a  landless  laird  wi'  a  tocherless  daughter,  no  one  can  blame 
me  for  departing  from." 

"  Now,  Heaven  be  praised  1 "  thought  Edward,  "  that  Sir 
Everard  does  not  hear  these  scruples ! — the  three  ermines 
passant  and  rampant  bear  would  certainly  have  gone  together 
by  the  ears."  He  then,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  young  lover, 
assured  the  Baron,  that  he  sought  for  his  happiness  only  in 
Ro.se's  heart  and  hand,  and  thought  himself  as  happy  in  her 
father's  simple  approbation,  as  if  he  had  settled  an  earldom 
upon  his  daughter. 

They  now  reached  Little  Veolan.  The  goose  was  smoking 
9n  the  table,  and  the  Bailie  brandished  his  knife  and  fork.  A 
joyous  greeting  took  place  between  him  and  his  patron.  The 
Kitchen,  too,  had  its  company.  Auld  Janet  was  established  at 
the  ingle-nook ;  Davie  had  turned  the  spit  to  his  immortal 
honor ;  and  even  Ban  and  Buscar,  in  the  liberality  of  Mac- 
wheeble's  joy,  had  been  stuffed  to  the  throat  with  food,  and 
now  lay  snoring  on  the  floor. 

The  next  day  conducted  the  Baron  and  his  young  friend  to 
Ihe  Duchran,  where  the  former  was  expected,  in  consequence 
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of  the  success  of  the  nearly  unanimous  application  of  the 
Scottish  friends  of  Government  in  his  favor.  This  had  been 
so  general  and  so  powerful  that  it  was  almost  thought  his  estate 
might  have  been  saved,  had  it  not  passed  into  the  rapacious 
hands  of  his  unworthy  kinsman,  whose  right,  arising  out  of  the 
Baron's  attainder,  could  not  be  ailected  by  a  pardon  from  the 
crown.  The  old  gentleman,  however,  said,  with  his  usual 
spirit,  he  was  more  gratified  by  the  hold  he  possessed  in  the 
good  opinion  of  his  neighbors  than  he  would  have  been  in  be- 
ing "  rehabilitated  and  restored  in  inifgrum^  had  it  been  found 
practicable." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting  of  the  father 
and  daughter — loving  each  other  so  affectionately,  and  sepa- 
rated under  such  perilous  circumstances.  Still  less  shall  we 
attempt  to  analyze  the  deep  blush  of  Rose  at  receiving  the 
compliments  of  Waverley,  or  stop  to  inquire  whether  she  had 
any  curiosity  respecting  the  particular  cause  of  his  journey  to 
Scotland  at  that  period.  We  shall  not  even  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  humdrum  details  of  a  courtship  Sixty  Years  since.  It 
is  enough  to  say,  tiiat  under  so  strict  a  martinet  as  the  Baron 
all  things  were  conducted  in  due  form.  He  took  upon  himself, 
the  morning  after  their  arrival,  the  task  of  announcing  the  pro- 
posal of  Waverley  to  Rose,  which  she  heard  with  a  proper 
d^ree  of  maiden  timidity.  Fame  does,  however,  say,  that  Wa- 
verley had,  the  evening  before,  found  five  minutes  to  apprise 
her  of  what  was  coming,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
looking  at  three  twisted  serpents  which  formed  a  jet  d^eau  in 
the  garden. 

My  fair  readers  will  judge  for  themselves ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  cannot  conceive  how  so  important  an  affair  could  be  commu- 
nicated in  so  short  a  space  of  time ;  at  least,  it  certainly  took  a 
full  hour  in  the  Baron's  mode  of  conveying  it. 

Waverley  was  now  considered  as  a  received  lover  in  all  the 
forms.  He  was  made,  by  dint  of  smirking  and  nodding  on  the 
part  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  to  sit  next  to  Miss  Bradwardine 
at  dinner,  to  be  Miss  Bradwardine's  partner  at  cards.  If  he 
came  into  the  room,  she  of  the  four  Miss  Rubricks  who  chanced 
to  be  next  Rose  was  sure  to  recollect  that  her  thimble,  or  her 
scissors,  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  in  order  to  leave 
the  seat  nearest  to  Miss  Bradwardine  vacant  for  his  occupation. 
And  sometimes,  if  papa  and  mamma  were  not  in  the  way  to 
keep  them  on  their  good  behavior,  the  Misses  would  titter  a 
little.  The  old  Laird  of  Duchran  would  also  have  his  occa- 
sional jest,  and  the  old  lady  her  remark.     Even  the  Baron  could 
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not  refrain ;  but  here  Rose  escaped  every  embarrassment  but 
that  of  conjecture,  for  his  wit  was  usually  couched  in  a  Latin 
quotation.  The  very  footmen  sometimes  grinned  too  broadly, 
the  maid-servants  giggled  mayhap  too  loud,  and  a  provoking 
air  of  intelligence  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  family.  Alice 
Bean,  the  pretty  maid  of  the  casern,  who,  after  her  father's  mis- 
fortune^ as  she  called  it,  had  attended  Rose  as  fille-de-chambre, 
smiled  and  smirked  with  the  best  of  them.  Rose  and  Edward, 
however,  endured  all  these  little  vexatious  circumstances  as 
other  folks  have  done  before  and  since,  and  probably  contrived 
to  obtain  some  indemnification,  since  they  are  not  supposed, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  particularly  unhappy  during  Wa- 
verley's  six  days'  stay  at  the  Duchran. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  Edward  should  go  to  Waverley- 
Honour  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  marriage, 
thence  to  London  to  take  the  proper  measures  for  pleading  his 
pardon,  and  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  claim  the  hand  of  his 
plighted  bride.  He  also  intended  in  his  journey  to  visit  Col- 
onel Talbot ;  but  above  all,  it  was  his  most  important  object 
to  learn  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Chief  of  Glennaquoich  ;  to 
visit  him  at  Carlisle,  and  to  try  whether  any  thing  could  be  done 
for  procuring,  if  not  a  pardon,  a  commutation  at  least,  or  alle- 
viation, of  the  punishment  to  which  he  was  almost  certain  of 
being  condemned  ;  and  in  case  of  the  worst,  to  offer  the  miser- 
able Flora  an  asylum  with  Rose,  or  otherwise  to  assist  her 
views  in  any  mode  which  might  seem  possible.  The  fate  of 
Fergus  seemed  hard  to  be  averted.  Edward  had  already  striven 
to  interest  his  friend  Colonel  Talbot  in  his  behalf ;  but  had 
been  given  distinctly  to  understand,  by  his  reply,  that  his  credit 
in  matters  of  that  nature  was  totally  exhausted. 

The  Colonel  was  still  in  Edinburgh,  and  proposed  to  wait 
there  for  some  months  upon  business  confided  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  was  to  be  joined  by  Lady  Emily, 
to  whom  easy  travelling  and  goat's  whey  were  recommended, 
and  who  was  to  journey  northward  under  the  escort  of  Francis 
Stanley.  Edward,  therefore,  met  the  Colonel  at  Edinburgh, 
who  wished  him  joy  in  the  kindest  manner  on  his  approaching 
happiness,  and  cheerfully  undertook  many  commissions  which 
our  hero  was  necessarily  obliged  to  delegate  to  his  charge. 
But  on  the  subject  of  Fergus  he  was  inexorable.  He  satisfied 
Edward,  indeed,  that  his  interference  would  be  unavailing; 
but  besides.  Colonel  Talbot  owned  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously use  any  influence  in  favor  of  that  unfortunate  gentle- 
man.   "Justice/'  he  said,  "  which  demanded  some  penalty  of 
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those  who  had  wrapped  the  whole  nation  in  fear  and  in  mourn- 
ing, could  not  perhaps  have  selected  a  fitter  victim.  He  came 
to  the  field  with  the  fullest  light  upon  the  nature  of  his  attempt. 
He  had  studied  and  understood  the  subject.  His  father's  fate 
could  not  intimidate  him  :  the  lenity  of  the  laws  which  had 
restored  to  him  his  father's  property  and  rights  could  not  melt 
him.  That  he  was  brave,  generous,  and  possessed  many  good 
qualities,  only  rendered  him  the  more  dangerous  ;  that  ne  was 
enlightened  and  accomplished  made  his  crime  the  less  excus- 
able ;  that  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  a  wrong  cause  only  made 
him  the  more  fit  to  be  its  martyr.  Above  all,  he  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  many  hundreds  of  men  into  the  field  who, 
without  him,  would  never  have  broken  the  peace  of  the  country. 

"  I  repeat  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  though  Heaven  knows 
with  a  heart  distressed  for  him  as  an  individual,  that  this  young 
gentleman  has  studied  and  fully  understood  the  desperate  game 
which  he  has  played.  He  threw  for  life  or  death,  a  coronet  or 
a  coffin  ;  and  he  cannot  now  be  permitted,  with  justice  to  the 
country,  to  draw  stakes  because  the  dice  have  gone  against  him." 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  those  times,  held  even  by  brave 
and  humane  men  towards  a  vanquished  enemy.  Let  us  devoutly 
hope  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  we  shall  never  see  the  scenes, 
or  hold  the  sentiments,  that  were  general  in  Britain  Sixty 
Years  since. 


CHAPTER  SIXTY-EIGHTH. 

To4norrow?   Oh,  that's  sudden  1    Spare  him !  spare  himt 

Shakespbarb. 

Edward,  attended  by  his  former  servant  Alick  Polwarth, 
who  had  re-entered  his  service  at  Edinburgh,  reached  Carlisle 
while  the  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  on  his  unfortunate 
associates  was  yet  sitting.  He  had  pushed  forward  in  haste — 
not,  alas  !  with  the  most  distant  hope  of  saving  Fergus,  but  to 
see  him  for  the  last  time.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  he 
had  furnished  funds  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  day  of  trial 
was  fixed.  A  solicitor,  and  the  first  counsel,  accordingly 
attended  ;  but  it  was  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  the  first 
physicians  are  usually  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  some  dying 
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man  of  rank ; — the  doctors  to  take  the  advantage  of  some  incal- 
culable chance  of  an  exertion  of  nature — the  lawyers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  barely  possible  occurrence  of  some  legal  flaw. 
Edward  pressed  into  the  court,  which  was  extremely  crowded  ; 
but  by  his  arriving  from  the  north,  and  his  extreme  eagerness  and 
agitation,  it  was  supposed  he  was  a  relation  of  the  prisoners, 
and  people  made  way  for  him.  It  was  the  third  sitting  of  the 
court,  and  there  were  two  men  at  the  bar.  The  verdict  of 
Guilty  was  already  pronounced.  Edward  just  glanced  at  the 
bar  during  the  momentous  pause  which  ensued.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  stately  form  and  noble  features  of  Fergus  Mac- 
Ivor,  although  his  dress  was  squalid  and  his  countenance  tinged 
with  the  sickly  yellow  hue  of  long  and  close  imprisonment.  By 
his  side  was  Evan  Maccombich.  Edward  felt  sick  and  dizzy 
as  he  gazed  on  them  ;  but  he  was  recalled  to  himself  as  the 
Clerk  of  the  Arraigns  pronojinced  the  solemn  words  :  "  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich,  otherwise  called  Vich  Ian  Vohr, 
and  Evan  Mac-Ivor,  in  the  Dhu  of  Tarrascleugh,  otherwise 
called  Evan  Dhu,  otherwise  called  Evan  Maccombich,  or  Evan 
Dhu  Maccombich — ^you,  and  each  of  you,  stand  attainted  of 
high  treason.  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourselves  why  the 
Court  should  not  pronounce  judgment  against  you,  that  you 
die  according  to  law  ?  ** 

Fergus,  as  the  presiding  Judge  was  putting  on  the  fatal  cap 
of  judgment,  placed  his  own  bonnet  upon  his  head,  regarded 
him  with  a  steadfast  and  stem  look,  and  replied  in  a  firm  voice, 
"  I  cannot  let  this  numerous  audience  suppose  that  to  such  an 
appeal  I  have  no  answer  to  make.  But  what  I  have  to  say,  you 
would  not  bear  to  hear,  for  my  defence  would  be  your  condem- 
nation. Proceed,  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  do  what  is  per- 
mitted to  you.  Yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  you  have 
condemned  loyal  and  honorable  blood  to  be  poured  forth  like 
water.  Spare  not  mine.  Were  that  of  all  my  ancestors  in  m> 
veins,  I  would  have  peril'd  it  in  this  quarrel.*'  He  resumed 
his  seat,  and  refused  again  to  rise. 

Evan  Maccombich  looked  at  him  with  great  earnestness, 
and,  rising  up,  seemed  anxious  to  speak ;  but  the  confusion  of 
the  court,  and  the  perplexity  arising  from  thinking  in  a  language 
different  from  that  in  which  he  was  to  express  himself,  kept 
him  silent.  There  was  a  murmur  of  compassion  among  the 
spectators,  from  an  idea  that  the  poor  fellow  intended  to  plead 
the  influence  of  his  superior  as  an  excuse  for  his  crime.  The 
Judge  commanded  silence,  and  encouraged  Evan  to  proceed. 

"  I  was  only  ganging  to  say,  my  Lord,"  s    d  E  an,  in  what 
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he  meant  to  be  in  an  insinuating  manner,  "  that  if  your  excel- 
lent honor,  and  the  honorable  Court,  would  let  Vich  Ian  Vohr 
go  free  just  this  once,  and  let  him  gae  back  to  France,  and  no 
to  trouble  King  George's  government  again,  that  ony  six  o'  the 
very  best  of  his  clan  will  be  willing  to  be  justified  in  his  stead ; 
and  if  youUl  just  let  me  gae  down  to  Glennaquoich,  FU  fetch 
them  up  to  ye  mysell,  to  head  or  hang,  and  you  may  begin  wi' 
me  the  very  first  man." 

Notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  a  sort  of 
laugh  was  heard  in  the  court  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
proposal.  The  Judge  checked  this  indecency,  and  Evan,  look- 
ing sternly  around,  when  the  murmur  abated,  "  If  the  Saxon 
gentlemen  are  lau^^jhing,"  he  said,  "  because  a  poor  man,  such 
as  me,  thinks  my  life,  or  the  life  of  six  of  my  degree,  is  worth 
thnt  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  it's  like  enough  they  may  be  very  right ; 
bul  if  they  laugh  because  they  think  I  would  not  keep  my  word, 
and  come  back  to  redeem  him,  I  can  tell  them  they  ken  neither 
the  heart  of  a  Hielandman,  nor  the  honor  of  a  gentleman." 

There  was  no  further  inclination  to  laugh  among  the  audi- 
ence, and  a  dead  silence  ensued. 

The  Judge  then  pronounced  upon  both  prisoners  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  of  high  treason,  with  all  its  horrible  accom- 
paniments. The  execution  was  appointed  for  the  ensuing  day. 
"  For  you,  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,"  added  the  Judge,  "  I  can  hold 
out  no  hope  of  mercy.  You  must  prepare  against  to-morrow 
for  your  last  sutterings  here,  and  your  great  audit  hereafter." 

"  I  desire  nothing  else,  my  lord,"  answered  Fergus,  in  the 
same  manly  and  firm  tone. 

The  hard  eyes  of  Evan,  which  had  been  perpetually  bent 
on  his  Chief,  were  moistened  with  a  tear.  "  For  you,  poor 
ignorant  man,"  continued  the  Judge,  "  who,  following  the  ideas 
in  which  you  have  been  educated,  have  this  day  given  us  a 
striking  example  how  the  loyalty  due  to  the  king  and  state 
alone,  is,  from  your  unhappy  ideas  of  clanship,  transferred  to 
some  ambitious  individual,  who  ends  by  making  you  the  tool  of 
his  crimes — ^for  you,  I  say,  I  feel  so  much  compassion,  that  if 
you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  petition  for  grace,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  procure  it  for  you.     Otherwise " 

"  Grace  me  no  grace,"  said  Evan ;  "  since  you  are  to  shed 
Vich  Ian  Vohr's  blood,  the  only  favor  I  would  accept  from  you 
is — to  bid  them  loose  my  hands  and  gie  me  my  claymore,  and 
bide  you  just  a  minute  sitting  where  you  are  !  " 

"  Remove  the  prisoners,"  said  the  Judge ;  "  his  blood  be 
upon  his  own  head." 
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Almost  stupefied  with  his  feelings,  Edward  found  that  the 
rush  of  the  crowd  had  conveyed  him  out  into  the  street,  ere  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing. — His  immediate  wish  was  to  see  and 
speak  with  Fergus  once  more.  He  applied  at  the  Castle,  where 
his  unfortunate  friend  was  confined,  but  was  refused  admit- 
tance. "  The  High  Sheriff,"  a  non-commissioned  officer  said, 
*•  had  requested  of  the  governor  that  none  should  be  admitted 
to  see  the  prisoner  excepting  his  confessor  and  his  sister." 

"  And  where  was  Miss  Mac-Ivor  ? "  They  gave  him  the 
direction.  It  was  the  house  of  a  respectable  Catholic  family 
near  Carlisle. 

Repulsed  from  the  gate  of  the  Castle,  and  not  venturing  to 
make  application  to  the  High  Sheriff  or  Judges  in  his  own  un- 
popular name,  he  had  recourse  to  the  solicitor  who  came  down 
in  Fergus's  behalf.  Thb  gentleman  told  him,  that  it  was 
thought  the  public  mind  was  in  danger  of  being  debauched  by 
the  account  of  the  last  moments  of  these  persons,  as  given  by 
the  friends  of  the  Pretender ;  that  there  had  been  a  resolution, 
therefore,  to  exclude  all  such  persons  as  had  not  the  plea  of 
near  kindred  for  attending  upon  them.  Yet  he  promised  (to 
oblige  the  heir  of  Waverley-Honour)  to  get  him  an  order  for 
admittance  to  the  prisoner  the  next  morning,  before  his  irons 
were  knocked  off  for  execution. 

"  Is  it  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  they  speak  thus,"  thought  Wa- 
verley,  "  or  do  I  dream  ?  of  Fergus,  the  bold^  the  chivalrous, 
the  free-minded — the  lofty  chieftain  of  a  tribe  devoted  to  him  ? 
Is  it  he,  that  I  have  seen  lead  the  chase  and  head  the  attack, 
— the  brave,  the  active,  the  young,  the  noble,  the  love  of  ladies, 
and  the  theme  of  song — is  it  he  who  is  ironed  like  a  malefactor 
— ^who  is  to  be  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the  common  gallows — 
to  die  a  lingering  and  cruel  death,  and  to  be  mangled  by  the 
hand  of  the  most  outcast  of  wretches  ?  Evil  indeed  was  the 
spectre  that  boded  such  a  fate  as  this  to  the  brave  Chief  of 
Glennaquoich  I " 

With  a  faltering  voice  he  requested  the  solicitor  to  find 
means  to  warn  Fergus  of  his  intended  visit,  should  he  obtain 
permission  to  make  it.  He  then  turned  away  from  him,  and, 
returning  to  the  inn,  wrote  a  scarcely  intelligible  note  to  Flora 
Mac-Ivor,  intimating  his  pu^se  to  wait  upon  her  that  even- 
ing. The  messenger  brbcight  back  a  letter  in  Flora's  beautiful 
Italian  hand,  which  seeincc<  scarce  to  tremble  even  under  thic 
load  of  misery.  "Miss  Flora  Mac-Ivor,"  the  letter  bore, 
"  could  not  refuse  to  see  the  dearest  friend  of  her  dear  brothej^ 
even  in  her  present  circumstances  of  unparalleled  distress." 
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When  Edward  reached  Miss  Mac-Ivor's  present  place  of 
abode,  he  was  instantly  admitted.  In  a  large  and  gloomy 
tapestried  apartment,  Flora  was  seated  by  a  latticed  window, 
sewing  what  seemed  to  be  a  garment  of  white  flannel.  At  a 
little  distance  sat  an  elderley  woman,  apparently  a  foreigner, 
and  of  a  religious  order.  She  was  reading  in  a  book  of  Catho- 
lic devotion  ;  but  when  Waverley  entered,  laid  it  on  the  table 
and  left  the  room.  Flora  rose  to  receive  him,  and  stretched 
out  her  hand,  but  neither  ventured  to  attempt  speech.  Her 
fine  complexion  was  totally  gone;  her  person  considerably 
emaciated ;  and  her  face  and  hands  as  white  as  the  purest 
statuary  marble,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  her  sable  dress 
and  jet-black  hair.  Yet,  amid  these  marks  of  distress,  there 
was  nothing  negligent  or  ill-arranged  about  her  attire ;  even 
her  hair,  though  totally  without  ornament,  was  disposed  with 
her  usual  attention  to  neatness.  The  first  words  she  uttered 
were,  "  Have  you  seen  him  ? " 

"  Alas,  no,"  answered  Waverley ;  "  I  have  been  refused 
admittance." 

"  It  accords  with  the  rest,"  she  said ;  "  but  we  must  submit. 
Shall  you  obtain  leave,  do  you  suppose  ? " 

"  For — ^for — ^to-morrow,"  said  Waverley ;  but  muttering  the 
last  word  so  faintly  that  it  was  almost  unintelligible. 

"  Ay,  then  or  never,"  said  Flora,  "  until " — she  added,  look- 
ing upward,  "  the  time  when,  I  trust,  we  shall  all  meet.  But  I 
hope  you  will  see  hiip  while  earth  yet  bears  him.  He  alwavs 
loved  you  at  his  heart,  though — ^but  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  tne 
past" 

"  Vain  indeed  1 "  echoed  Waverley. 

"  Or  even  of  the  future,  my  good  friend,"  said  Flora  "so 
far  as  earthly  events  are  concerned;  for  how  often  have  I 
pictured  to  myself  the  strong  possibility  of  this  horrid  issue, 
and  tasked  myself  to  consider  how  I  could  support  my  part ; 
and  yet  how  far  has  all  my  anticipation  fallen  short  of  the  un- 
imaginable bitterness  of  this  hour  I " 

"  Dear  Flora,  if  your  strength  of  mind " 

•*  Ay,  there  it  is,"  she  answered,  somewhat  wildly ;  "  there 
isy  Mr.  Waverley,  there  is  a  busy  devil  at  my  heart  that  whis- 
pers— ^but  it  were  madness  to  listen  to  it — that  the  strength 
of  mind  on  which  Flora  prided  herself  has  murdered  hei 
brother  I" 

"  Good  God  I  how  can  you  give  utterance  to  thought  so 
shocking  ?  " 

"  Ay,  is  it  not  so  ? — ^but  yet  it  haunts  me  like  a  phantom : 
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know  it  is  unsubstantial  and  vain  ;  but  it  will  be  present — ^wh* 
intrude  its  horrors  on  my  mind — will  whisper  that  my  brother, 
as  volatile  as  ardent,  would  have  divided  his  energies  amid  a 
hundred  objects.  It  was  I  who  taught  him  to  concentrate 
them,  and  to  gage  all  on  this  dreadful  and  desperate  cast.  Oh 
that  I  could  recollect  that  I  had  but  once  said  to  him,  *  He 
that  strike th  with  the  sword  shall  die  by  the  sword  ;  *  Uiat  I 
had  but  once  said.  Remain  at  home ;  reserve  yourself,  your 
vassals,  your  life,  for  enterprises  within  the  reach  of  man.  But 
oh,  Mr.  Waverley,  I  spurred  his  fiery  temper,  and  half  of  his 
ruin  at  least  lies  with  his  sister^?  " 

The  horrid  idea  which  she  had  intimated  Edward  en- 
deavored to  combat  by  every  incoherent  argument  that  oc- 
curred to  him.  He  recalled  to  her  the  principles  on  which 
both  thought  it  their  duty  to  act,  and  in  which  they  had  been 
educated. 

"  Do  not  think  I  have  forgotten  them,"  she  said,  looking 
up,  with  eager  quickness ;  "  I  do  not  regret  his  attempt  be- 
cause it  was  wrong— oh  no  !  on  that  point  I  am  armed — but 
because  it  was  impossible  it  could  end  otherwise  than  thus." 

"  Yet  it  did  not  always  seem  so  desperate  and  hazardous  as 
it  was ;  and  it  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  bold  spirit  of 
Fergus  whether  you  had  approved  it  or  no  ;  your  counsels 
only  served  to  give  unity  and  consistence  to  his  conduct ;  to 
dignify,  but  not  to  precipitate,  his  resolution."  Flora  had  soon 
ceased  to  listen  to  Edward,  and  was  again  intent  upon  her 
needle- work. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  looking  up  with  a  ghastly 
smile,  "  you  once  found  me  making  Fergus's  bride-favors,  and 
now  I  am  sewing  his  bridal-garment.  Our  friends  here,"  she 
continued,  with  suppressed  emotion,  "are  to  give  hallowed 
earth  in  their  chapel  to  the  bloody  relics  of  the  last  Vich  Ian 
Vohr.  But  they  will  not  all  rest  together ;  no-— his  head  ! — I 
shall  not  have  the  last  miserable  consolation  of  kissing  the 
cold  lips  of  my  dear,  dear  Fergus  !  " 

The  unfortunate  Flora  here,  after  one  or  two  hysterical 
sobs,  fainted  in  her  chair.  The  lady,  who  had  been  attending 
in  the  ante-room,  now  entered  hastily,  and  begged  Edward  to 
leave  the  room,  but  not  the  house. 

When  he  was  recalled,  after  the  space  of  nearly  half  an 
hour,  he  found  that,  by  a  strong  effort  Miss  Mac-Ivor  had 
greatly  composed  herself.  It  was  then  he  ventured  to  urge 
Miss  Bradwardine's  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  adopted  sister, 
and  empowered  to  assist  her  plans  for  the  future. 
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"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  dear  Rose,"  she  replied,  "  to 
Ae  same  purpose.  Sorrow  is  selfish  and  engrossing,  or  I  would 
have  written  to  express  that,  even  in  my  own  despair,  I  felt  a 
gleam  of  pleasure  at  learning  her  happy  prospects,  and  at  hear- 
ing that  the  good  old  Baron  has  escaped  the  general  wreck. 
Give  this  to  my  dearest  Rose  ;  it  is  her  poor  Flora's  only  orna- 
ment of  value,  and  was  the  gift  of  a  princess.''  She  put  into 
his  hands  a  case  containing  the  chain  of  diamonds  with  which 
she  used  to  decorate  her  hair.  **  To  me  it  is  in  future  useless. 
The  kindness  of  mv  friends  has  secured  me  a  retreat  in  the 
convent  of  the  Scottish  Benedictine  nuns  in  Paris.  To-morrow 
— if  indeed  I  can  survive  to-morrow — I  set  forward  on  my 
journey  with  this  venerable  sister.  And  now,  Mr.  Waverley, 
adieu !  May  you  be  as  happy  with  Rose  as  your  amiable  dis- 
positions deserve  I — and  think  sometimes  on  the  friends  you 
have  lost.  Do  not  attempt  to  see  me  again  I  it  would  be  mis- 
taken kindness." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  on  which  Edward  shed  a  torrent  of 
tears,  and,  with  a  faltering  step,  withdrew  from  the  apartment, 
and  returned  to  the  town  of  Carlisle.  At  the  inn  he  found  a 
letter  from  his  law  friend,  intimating  that  he  would  be  admitted 
to  Fergus  next  morning  as  soon  as  the  Castle  gates  were  opened, 
and  permitted  to  remain  with  him  till  the  arrival  of  the  Sheriff 
gave  signal  for  the  fatal  procession. 


CHAPTER  SIXTY-NINTH 


^— A  darker  derarture  is  near, 
The  death-dnim  is  miufled,  and  sable  the  bier. 

Campbsll. 


After  a  sleepless  night,  the  first  dawn  of  morning  found 
Waverley  on  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  old  Gothic  gate  of 
Carlisle  Castle.  But  he  paced  it  long  in  every  direction  before 
the  hour  when,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  garrison,  the  gates 
were  opened  and  the  drawbridge  lowered.  He  produced  his 
order  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  was  admitted. 

The  place  of  Fergus's  confinement  was  a  gloomy  and  vaulted 
apartment  in  the  central  part  of  the  Castle — a  huge  old  tower, 
supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  surrounded  by  outworks, 
seemingly  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  or  somewhat  later.  The  grat- 
ing of  the  large  old-fashioned  bars  and  bolts,  withdrawn  for  the 
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purpose  of  admitting  Edward,  was  answered  by  the  clash  of 
chains,  as  the  unfortunate  Chieftain,  strongly  and  heavily  fet- 
tered, shuffled  along  the  stone  floor  of  his  prison  to  fling  him- 
self into  his  friend's  arms. 

•*  My  dear  Edward,*'  he  said,  in  a  firm,  and  even  cheerful 
voice,  **  this  is  truly  kind.  I  heard  of  your  approaching  happi- 
ness with  the  highest  pleasure.  And  how  does  Rose  ?  and  how 
is  our  old  whimsical  friend  the  Baron  t  Well,  I  trust,  since  I 
see  you  at  freedom. —  And  how  will  you  settle  precedence 
between  the  three  ermines  passant  and  the  bear  and  boot- 
jack?^' 

"  How,  O  how,  my  dear  Fergus,  can  you  talk  of  such  things 
at  such  a  moment !  " 

"  Why,  we  have  entered  Carlisle  with  happier  auspices,  to 
be  sure — on  the  i6th  of  November  last,  for  example,  when  we 
marched  in,  side  by  side,  and  hoisted  the  white  flag  on  these 
ancient  towers.  But  I  am  no  boy,  to  sit  down  and  weep  be- 
cause the  luck  has  gone  against  me.  I  knew  the  stake  which  I 
risked  ;  we  played  the  game  boldly,  and  the  forfeit  shall  be  paid 
manfully.  And  now,  since  my  time  is  short,  let  me  come  to  the 
questions  that  interest  me  most — ^The  Prince  ?  has  he  escaped 
the  blood-hounds  ? " 

"  He  has,  and  is  in  safety." 

"  Praised  be  God  for  that  1  Tell  me  the  particulars  of  his 
escape." 

Waverley  communicated  that  remarkable  history  so  far  as 
it  had  then  transpired,  to  which  Fergus  listened  with  deep  in- 
terest. He  then  asked  after  several  other  friends ;  and  made 
many  minute  inquiries  concerning  the  fate  of  his  own  clansmen. 
They  had  suffered  less  than  other  tribes  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  affair ;  for,  having  in  a  great  measure  dispersed  and  re- 
turned home  after  the  captivity  of  their  Chieftain,  according  to 
the  universal  custom  of  the  Highlanders,  they  were  not  in  arms 
when  the  insurrection  was  finally  suppressed,  and  consequently 
were  treated  with  less  rigor.  This  Fergus  heard  with  great 
satisfaction. 

"  You  are  rich,"  he  said,  "  Waverley,  and  you  are  generous. 
When  you  hear  of  these  poor  Mac-Ivors  being  distressed  about 
their  miserable  possessions  by  some  harsh  overseer  or  agent  of 
government,  remember  you  have  worn  their  tartan,  and  are  an 
adopted  son  of  their  race.  The  Baron,  who  knows  our  manners, 
and  lives  near  our  country,  will  apprise  you  of  the  time  and 
means  to  be  their  protector.  Will  you  promise  this  to  the  last 
VichlanVohr?" 
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Edward,  as  may  well  be  believed,  pledged  his  word ;  which 
he  afterwards  so  amply  redeemed,  that  his  memory  still  lives  in 
these  glens  by  the  name  of  the  Friend  of  the  Sons  of  Ivor. 

"  Would  to  God,"  continued  the  Chieftain,  "  I  could  be- 
queath to  you  my  rights  to  the  love  and  obedience  of  this  prim- 
itive and  brave  race  :— or  at  least,  as  1  have  striven  to  do,  per- 
suade poor  Evan  to  accept  of  his  life  upon  their  terms,  and  be 
to  you  what  he  has  been  to  me,  the  kindest — the  bravest — the 
most  devoted " 

The  tears  which  his  own  fate  could  not  draw  forth,  fell  fast 
for  that  of  his  foster-brother. 

"  But,"  said  he,  drying  them,  "  that  cannot  be.  You  cannot 
be  to  them  Vich  Ian  Vohr ;  and  these  three  magic  words," 
said  he,  half  smiling,  "  are  the  only  Open  Sesame  to  iheir  feel- 
ings and  sympathies,  and  poor  Evan  must  attend  his  foster- 
brother  in  death,  as  he  has  done  through  his  whole  life." 

"And  I  am  sure,"  said  Maccombich,  raising  himself  from  the 
floor,  on  which,  for  fear  of  interrupting  their  conversation,  he 
had  lain  so  still,  that  in  the  obscurity  of  the  apartment  Edward 
was  not  aware  of  his  presence  —  "I  am  sure  Evan  never 
desired  or  deserved  a  better  end  than  just  to  die  with  his  Chief- 
Uin." 

"  And  now,"  said  Fergus,  "  while  we  are  upon  the  subject 
of  clanship— what  think  you  now  of  the  prediction  of  the  Bodach 
Glas  ? " — ^Then,  before  Edward  could  answer,  "  I  saw  him  again 
last  night — he  stood  in  the  slip  of  moonshine  which  fell  from 
that  high  and  narrow  window  towards  my  bed.  Why  should  I 
fear  him,  I  thought — to-morrow,  long  ere  this  time,  I  shall  be 
as  immaterial  as  he.  *  False  Spirit  I '  I  said,  *  art  thou  come 
to  close  thy  walk  on  earth,  and  to  enjoy  thy  triumph  in  the  fall 
of  the  last  descendant  of  thine  enemy  I '  The  spectre  seemed 
to  beckon  and  to  smile  as  he  faded  from  my  sight.  What  do 
you  think  of  it? — I  asked  the  same  question  of  the  priest,  who 
is  a  good  and  sensible  man ;  he  admitted  that  the  church  al* 
lowed  that  such  apparitions  were  possible,  but  urged  me  not  to 
permit  my  mind  to  dwell  upon  it,  as  imagination  plays  us  such 
strange  tricks.    What  do  you  think  of  it  ? " 

"  Much  as  your  confessor,"  said  Waverley,  willing  to  avoid 
dispute  upon  such  a  point  at  such  a  moment.  A  tap  at  the 
door  now  announced  that  good  man,  and  Edward  retired  while 
he  administered  to  both  prisoners  the  last  rites  of  religion,  in 
the  mode  which  the  Church  of  Rome  prescribes. 

In  about  an  hour  he  was  re-admitted  ;  soon  after,  a  file  of 
soldiers  entered  with  a  blacksmith,  who  struck  the  fetters  from 
the  legs  of  the  prisoners. 
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"  You  see  the  compliment  they  pay  to  our  Highland  strength 
and  courage — we  have  lain  chained  here  like  wild  beasts,  till 
our  legs  are  cramped  into  palsy,  and  when  they  free  us,  they 
send  six  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets  to  prevent  our  taking  the 
castle  by  storm  !  " 

Edward  afterwards  learned  that  these  severe  precautions 
had  been  taken  in  consequence  of  a  desperate  attempt  of  the 
prisoners  to  escape,  in  which  they  had  very  nearly  succeeded. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  drums  of  the  garrison  beat  to  arms. 
"  This  is  the  last  turn-out,"  said  Fergus,  "  that  I  shall  hear  and 
obey.  And  now,  my  dear,  dear  Edward,  ere  we  part  let  us 
speak  of  Flora — a  subject  which  awakes  the  tenderest  feeling 
that  yet  thrills  within  me." 

"  We  part  not  here!  "  said  Waverley. 

"  O  yes,  we  do  ;  you  must  come  no  farther.  Not  that  I  fear 
what  is  to  follow  for  myself,"  he  said  proudly :  "  Nature  has 
her  tortures  as  well  as  art ;  and  how  happy  should  we  think 
the  man  who  escapes  from  the  throes  of  a  mortal  and  painful 
disorder,  in  the  space  of  a  short  half  hour  ?  And  this  matter, 
spin  it  out  as  they  will,  cannot  last  longer.  But  what  a  dying 
man  can  suffer  firmly,  may  kill  a  living  friend  to  look  upon. — 
This  same  law  of  high  treason,"  he  continued,  with  astonishing 
firmness  and  composure,  "  is  one  of  the  blessings,  Edward,  with 
which  your  free  country  has  accommodated  poor  old  Scotland : 
her  own  jurisprudence,  as  I  have  heard,  was  much  milder.  But 
I  suppose  one  day  or  other — when  there  are  no  longer  any 
wild  Highlanders  to  benefit  by  its  tender  mercies — they  will 
blot  it  from  their  records,  as  levelling  them  with  a  nation  of 
cannibals.  The  mummery,  too,  or  exposing  the  senseless  head 
— they  have  not  the  wit  to  grace  mine  with  a  paper  coronet ; 
there  would  be  some  satire  in  that,  Edward.  I  hope  they  will 
set  it  on  the  Scotch  gate  though,  that  I  may  look,  even  after 
death,  to  the  blue  hills  of  my  own  country,  which  I  love  so 
dearly.    The  Baron  would  have  added, 

Moritur,  et  moriens  dulces,  reminiscitur  Argos." 

A  bustle,  and  the  sound  of  wheels  and  horses*  feet,  was 
now  heard  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle.  "  As  I  have  told 
you  why  you  must  not  follow  me,  and  these  sounds  admonish 
me  that  my  time  flies  fast,  tell  me  how  you  found  poor  Flora  ? " 

Waverley,  with  a  voice  interrupted  by  suffocating  sensation, 
gave  some  account  of  the  state  of  her  mmd. 

"  Poor  Flora  I "  answered  the  Chief,  "  She  could  have  borne 
her  own  sentence  of  death,  but  not  mine.    You,  Waverley,  will 
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soon  know  the  happiness  of  mutual  affection  in  the  married 
state — ^long,  long,  may  Rose  and  you  enjoy  it  1 — ^but  you  can 
never  know  the  purity  of  feeling  which  combines  two  orphans, 
like  Flora  and  me,  left  alone  as  it  were  in  the  world,  and  being 
all  in  all  to  each  other  from  our  very  infancy.  But  her  strong 
sense  of  duty,  and  predominant  feeling  of  loyalty,  will  give  new 
nerve  to  her  mind  after  the  immediate  and  acute  sensation  of 
this  parting  has  passed  away.  She  will  then  think  of  Fergus 
as  of  the  heroes  of  our  race,  upon  whose  deeds  she  loved  to 
dwell." 

"  Shall  she  not  see  you,  then  ?  "  asked  Waverley.  "  She 
seemed  to  expect  it." 

"  A  necessary  deceit  will  spare  her  the  last  dreadful  parting. 
I  could  not  part  with  her  without  tears,  and  I  cannot  bear  that 
these  men  should  think  they  have  power  to  extort  them.  She 
was  made  to  believe  she  would  see  me  at  a  later  hour,  and 
this  letter,  which  my  confessor  will  deliver,  will  apprise  her 
that  all  is  over." 

An  officer  now  appeared,  and  intimated  that  the  High 
Sheriff  and  his  attendants  waited  before  the  gate  of  the  Castle, 
to  claim  the  bodies  of  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  and  Evan  Maccombich. 
"I  come,"  said  Fergus.  Accordingly,  supporting  Edward  by 
the  arm,  and  followed  by  Evan  Dhu  and  the  priest,  he  moved 
down  the  stairs  of  the  tower,  the  soldiers  bringing  up  the  rear. 
The  court  was  occupied  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  a  bat- 
talion of  infantry,  drawn  up  in  hollow  square.  Within  their 
ranks  was  the  sledge,  or  hurdle,  on  which  the  prisoners  were  to 
be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
Cariisle,  It  was  painted  black,  and  drawn  by  a  white  horse. 
At  one  end  of  the  vehicle  sat  the  Executioner,  a  horrid-looking 
fellow,  as  beseemed  his  trade,  with  the  broad  axe  in  his  hand  ; 
at  the  other  end,  next  the  horse,  was  an  empty  seat  for  two 
persons.  Through  the  deep  and  dark  Gothic  archway,  that 
opened  on  the  drawbridge,  were  seen  on  horseback  the  High 
Sheriff  and  his  attendants,  whom  the  etiquette  bet^^'ixt  the 
civil  and  militaiy  powers  did  not  permit  to  come  farther. 
"  This  is  well  got  up  for  a  closing  scene,"  said  Fergus,  smiling 
disdainfully  as  he  gazed  around  upon  the  apparatus  of  terror. 
Evan  Dhu  exclaimed  with  some  eagerness,  after  looking  at  the 
dragoons,  "  These  are  the  very  chields  that  galloped  off  at 
Gladsmuir,  before  we  could  kill  a  dozen  o'  them.  They  look 
bold  enough  now,  however."  The  priest  entreated  him  to  be 
silent 

The  sledge  now  approached  ^nd  Fergus  turning  round, 
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embraced  Waverley,  kissed  him  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and 
stepped  nimbly  into  his  place.  Evan  sat  down  by  his  side. 
The  priest  was  to  follow  in  a  carriage  belonging  to  his  patron, 
the  Catholic  gentleman  at  whose  house  Flora  resided.  As 
Fergus  waved  his  hand  to  Edward,  the  ranks  closed  around 
the  sledge,  and  the  whole  procession  began  to  move  forward. 
There  was  a  momentary  stop  at  the  gateway,  while  the  governor 
of  the  Castle  and  the  High  SheriflE  went  through  a  short  cere- 
mony, the  military  officer  there  delivering  over  the  persons  of 
the  criminals  to  the  civil  power.  "  God  save  King  CJeorge  I  " 
said  the  High  Sheriff.  When  the  formality  concluded,  Fergus 
stood  erect  in  the  sledge,  and  with  a  firm  and  steady  voice, 
replied,  "God  save  King  yanusT^  These  were  the  last  words 
which  Waverley  heard  him  speak. 

The  procession  resumed  its  march,  and  the  sledge  vanished 
from  beneath  the  portal,  under  which  it  had  stopped  for  an 
instant.  The  dead  march  was  then  heard,  and  its  melancholy 
sounds  were  mingled  with  those  of  a  mufBed  peal,  tolled  from 
the  neighboring  cathedral.  The  sound  of  the  military  music 
died  away  as  the  procession  moved  on — the  sullen  clang  of  the 
bells  was  soon  heard  to  sound  alone. 

The  last  of  the  soldiers  had  now  disappeared  from  under 
the  vaulted  archway  through  which  they  had  been  filing  for 
several  minutes;  the  court-yard  was  now  totally  empty,  but 
Waverley  stood  still  there  as  if  stupefied,  his  eyes  fixea  upon 
the  dark  pass  where  he  had  so  lately  seen  the  last  glimpse  of 
his  friend.  At  length,  a  female  servant  of  the  governor's,  struck 
with  compassion  at  the  stupefied  misery  which  his  countenance 
expressed,  asked  him  if  he  would  not  walk  into  her  master's 
house  and  sit  down  ?  She  was  obliged  to  repeat  her  question 
twice  ere  he  comprehended  her,  but  at  length  it  recalled  him 
to  himself.  Declining  the  courtesy  by  a  hasty  gesture,  he 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and,  leaving  the  Castle,  walked  as 
swiftly  as  he  could  through  the  empty  streets,  till  he  regained 
his  inn,  then  rushed  into  an  apartment,  and  bolted  the  door. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  seemed  an  age  of  un- 
utterable suspense,  the  sound  of  the  drums  and  fifes,  perform- 
ing a  lively  air,  and  the  confused  murmur  of  the  crowd  which 
now  filled  the  streets,  so  lately  deserted,  apprised  him  that  all 
was  finished,  and  that  the  military  and  populace  were  returning 
from  the  dreadful  scene.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  his 
sensations. 

In  the  evening  the  priest  made  him  a  visit,  and  informed 
him  that  he  did  so  by  directions  of  his  deceased  friend,  to  asi 
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lure  him  that  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  had  died  as  he  lived,  and  re- 
membered his  friendship  to  the  last.  He  added,  he  had  also 
seen  Flora,  whose  state  of  mind  seemed  more  composed  since 
all  was  over.  With  her,  and  sister  Theresa,  the  priest  proposed 
next  day  to  leave  Carlisle,  for  the  nearest  seaport  from  which 
they  could  embark  for  France.  Waverley  forced  on  this  good 
man  a  ring  of  some  value,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  be  employed 
(as  he  thought  might  gratify  Flora)  in  the  services  of  the 
Catholic  church,  for  the  memory  of  his  friend.  ^^  Fungarqut 
tnani  munere^^  he  repeated,  as  the  ecclesiastic  retired,  "  Yet 
why  not  class  these  acts  of  remembrance  with  other  honors, 
with  which  affection,  in  all  sects,  pursues  the  memory  of  the 
dead?" 

The  next  morning,  ere  day-light,  he  took  leave  of  the  town 
of  Carlisle,  promising  to  himself  never  again  to  enter  its  walls; 
He  dared  hardly  look  back  towards  the  Gothic  battlements  of 
the  fortified  gate  under  which  he  passed  (for  the  place  is  sur- 
rounded with  an  old  wall).  "  They're  no  there,"  said  Alick 
Polwarth,  who  guessed  the  cause  of  the  dubious  look  which 
Waverley  cast  backward,  and  who,  with  the  vulgar  appetite  for 
the  homble,  was  master  of  each  detail  of  the  butcher — "  the 
heads  are  ower  the  Scotch  yate,  as  they  ca'  it.  It's  a  great 
pity  of  Evan  Dhu,  who  was  a  very  weel-meaning,  good-natured 
man,  to  be  a  Hielandman ;  and  indeed  so  was  the  Laird  o' 
Glennaquoich  too,  for  that  matter,  when  he  wasna  in  ane  o' 
his  tirrivics.*' 


CHAPTER  SEVENTIETH. 

DUCLE  DOMUM. 


The  impression  of  horror  with  which  Waverley  left  Carlisle 
softened  by  degrees  into  melancholy — a  gradation  which  was 
accelerated  by  Uie  painful,  yet  soothing  task  of  writing  to  Rose ; 
and,  while  he  could  not  suppress  his  own  feelings  of  the  calam 
ity,  he  endeavored  to  place  it  in  a  light  which  might  grieve 
her  without  shocking  her  imagination.  The  picture  which  he* 
drew  for  her  benefit  he  gradually  familarized  to  his  own  mind  ; 
and  his  next  letters  were  more  cheerful,  and  referred  to  the 
prospects  of  peace  and  happiness  which  lay  before  them.  Yet, 
though  his  first  horrible  sensations  had  sunk  into  melancholy, 
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Edward  had  reached  his  native  country  before  he  could,  as 
usual  on  former  occasions,  look  round  for  enjoyment  upon  the 
face  of  nature. 

He  then,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Edinburgh,  began 
to  experience  that  pleasure  which  almost  all  feel  who  return  to 
a  verdant,  populous,  and  highly  cultivated  country,  from  scenes 
of  waste  desolation,  or  of  solitary  and  melancholy  grandeur. 
But  how  were  those  feelings  enhanced  when  he  entered  on  the 
domain  so  long  possessed  by  his  forefathers ;  recognized  the 
old  oaks  of  Waverley-Chase ;  thought  with  what  delight  he 
should  introduce  Rose  to  all  his  favorite  haunts ;  beheld  at 
length  the  towers  of  the  venerable  hall  arise  above  the  woods 
which  embowered  it,  and  finally  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  venerable  relations  to  whom  he  owed  so  much  duty  and 
affection  I 

The  happiness  of  their  meeting  was  not  tarnished  by  a 
single  word  of  reproach.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  pain  Sir 
Everard  and  Mrs.  Rachel  had  felt  during  Waverley's  perilous 
engagement  with  the  young  Chevalier,  it  assorted  too  well  with 
the  principles  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  to  incur 
reprobation,  or  even  censure.  Colonel  Talbot  also  had 
smoothed  the  way,  with  great  address,  for  Edward's  favorable 
reception,  by  dwelling  upon  his  gallant  behavior  in  the  military 
character,  particularly  his  bravery  and  generosity  at  Preston  ; 
until,  warmed  at  the  idea  of  their  nephew's  engaging  in  single 
combat,  making  prisoner,  and  saving  from  slaughter  so  distin- 
guished an  officer  as  the  Colonel  himself,  the  imagination  of 
the  Baronet  and  his  sister  ranked  the  exploits  of  Edward 
with  those  of  Wilibert,  Hildebrand,  and  Nigel,  the  vaunted 
heroes  of  their  line. 

The  appearance  of  Waverley,  embrowned  by  exercise,  and 
dignified  by  the  habits  of  military  discipline,  had  acquired  an 
athletic  and  hardy  character,  which  not  only  verified  the  Col- 
onel's narration,  but  surprised  and  delighted  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Waverley-Honour.  They  crowded  to  see,  to  hear  him, 
and  to  sing  his  praises.  Mr.  Pembroke,  who  secretly  extolled 
his  spirit  and  courage  in  embracing  the  genuine  cause  of  the 
Church  of  England,  censured  his  pupil  gently,  nevertheless, 
for  being  so  careless  of  his  manuscripts,  which  indeed,  he  said, 
*  had  occasioned  him  some  personal  inconvenience,  as,  upon  the 
Baronet's  being  arrested  by  a  king's  messenger,  he  had  deemed 
it  prudent  to  retire  to  a  concealment  called  "  The  Priest's 
Hole,"  from  the  use  it  had  been  put  to  in  former  days  ;  where 
be  assured  our  hero,  the  butler  had  thought  it  safe  to  ventu" 
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with  food  only  once  in  the  day,  so  that  he  had  been  repeatedly 
compelled  to  dine  upon  victuals  either  absolutely  cold,  or, 
what  was  worse,  only  half  warm,  not  to  mention  that  sometimes 
his  bed  had  not  been  arranged  for  two  days  together.  Waver- 
ley*s  mind  involuntarily  turned  to  the  Patmos  of  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  who  was  well  pleased  with  Janet's  fare,  and  a 
few  bunches  of  straw  stowed  in  a  cleft  in  the  front  of  a  sand- 
cliif :  but  he  made  no  remarks  upon  a  contrast  which  could 
only  mortify  his  worthy  tutor. 

All  was  now  in  a  bustle  to  prepare  for  the  nuptials  of  Ed- 
ward, an  event  to  which  the  good  old  Baronet  and  Mrs.  Rachel 
looked  forward  as  if  to  the  renewal  of  their  own  youth.  The 
match,  as  Colonel  Talbot  had  intimated,  had  seemed  to  them 
in  the  highest  degree  eligible,  having  every  recommendation 
but  wealth,  of  which  they  themselves  had  more  than  enough. 
Mr.  Clippurse  was  therefore  summoned  to  Waverley-Honour, 
under  better  auspices  than  at  the  commencement  of  our  story. 
But  Mr.  Clippurse  came  not  alone  ;  for,  being  now  stricken  m 
years,  he  had  associated  with  him  a  nephew,  a  younger  vulture 
(as  our  English  Juvenal,  who  tells  the  tale  of  Swallow  the  attor- 
ney,  might  have  called  him),  and  they  now  carried  on  business 
as  Messrs.  Clippurse  and  Hookem.  These  worthy  gentlemen 
had  directions  to  make  the  necessary  settlements  on  the  most 
splendid  scale  of  liberality,  as  if  Edward  were  to  wed  a  peeress 
in  her  own  right,  with  her  paternal  estate  tacked  to  the  fringe 
of  her  ermine. 

But  before  entering  upon  a  subject  of  proverbial  delay,  I 
must  remind  my  reader  of  the  progress  of  a  stone  rolled  down 
hill  by  an  idle  truant  boy  (a  pastime  at  which  I  was  myself  ex- 
pert in  my  more  juvenile  years) :  it  moves  at  first  slowly,  avoid- 
ing by  inflection  every  obstacle  of  the  least  importance ;  but 
when  it  has  attained  its  full  impulse,  and  draws  near  the  con- 
clusion of  its  career,  it  smokes  and  thunders  down,  taking  a 
rood  at  every  spring,  clearing  hedge  and  ditch  like  a  Yorkshire 
huntsman,  and  becoming  most  hiriously  rapid  in  its  course 
when  it  is  nearest  to  being  consigned  to  rest  for  ever.  Even 
such  is  the  course  of  a  narrative  like  that  which  you  are  perus* 
ing.  The  earlier  events  are  studiously  dwelt  upon,  that  you, 
kind  reader,  may  be  introduced  to  the  character  rather  by  nar- 
rative, than  by  the  duller  medium  of  direct  description ;  but 
when  the  story  draws  near  its  close,  we  hurry  over  the  circum- 
stances, however  important,  which  your  imagination  must  have 
forestalled,  and  leave  you  to  suppose  those  things  which  it 
would  be  abusing  your  patience  to  relate  at  length. 
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We  are,  therefore,  so  far  from  attempting  to  trace  the  dull 
progress  of  Messrs.  Clippurse  and  Hookem,  or  that  of  their 
worthy  official  brethren,  who  had  their  charge  of  suing  out  the 
pardons  of  Edward  Waverley  and  his  intended  father-in-law, 
that  we  can  but  touch  upon  matters  more  attractive.  The 
mutual  epistles,  for  example,  which  were  exchanged  between 
Sir  Everard  and  the  Baron  upon  the  occasion,  though  match- 
less specimens  of  eloquence  in  their  way,  must  be  consigned  to 
merciless  oblivion.  Nor  can  I  tell  you  at  length,  how  worthy 
Aunt  Rachel,  not  without  a  delicate  and  affectionate  allusion 
to  the  circumstances  which  had  transferred  Rose's  maternal 
diamonds  to  the  hands  of  Donald  Bean  Lean,  stocked  her  cas- 
ket with  a  set  of  jewels  that  a  duchess  might  have  envied. 
Moreover,  the  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  imagine  that 
Job  Houghton  and  his  dame  were  suitably  provided  for,  al- 
though they  could  never  be  persuaded  that  their  son  fell  other- 
wise than  fighting  by  the  young  squire's  side ;  so  that  Alick, 
who,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  had  made  many  needless  attempts  to 
expound  the  real  circumstances  to  them,  was  finally  ordered  to 
say  not  a  word  more  upon  the  subject.  He  indemnified  him- 
self, however,  by  the  liberal  allowance  of  desperate  battles, 
grisly  executions,  and  raw-head  and  bloody-bone  stories,  with 
which  he  astonished  the  servants'  hall. 

But  although  these  important  matters  may  be  briefly  told  in 
narrative,  like  a  newspaper  report  of  a  Chancery  suit,  yet,  with 
all  the  urgency  which  Waverley  could  use,  the  real  time  which 
the  law  proceedings  occupied,  joined  to  the  delay  occasioned 
by  the  mode  of  travelling  at  that  period,  rendered  it  consider- 
ably more  than  two  months  ere  Waverley,  having  left  England, 
alighted  once  more  at  the  mansion  of  the  Laird  of  Duchran  to 
claim  the  hand  of  his  plighted  bride. 

The  day  of  his  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  sixth  after  his 
arrival.  The  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  with  whom  bridals,  chris- 
tenings, and  funerals  were  festivals  of  high  and  solemn  im- 
port, felt  a  little  hurt,  that,  including  the  family  of  the  Duch- 
ran, and  all  the  immediate  vicinity  who  had  title  to  be  present 
on  such  an  occasion,  there  could  not  be  above  thirty  persons 
collected.  "  When  he  was  married,"  he  observed,  "  three  hun- 
dred horse  of  gentlemen  bom,  besides  servants,  and  some  score 
or  two  of  Highland  lairds,  who  never  got  on  horseback,  were 
present  on  the  occasion." 

But  his  pride  found  some  consolation*  in  reflecting,  that  he 
and  his  son-in-law  having  been  so  latelv  in  arms  against  Gov- 
ernment, it  might  give  matter  of  reasonable  fear  and  offence  to 
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the  ruling  powers,  if  they  were  to  collect  together  the  kith,  kin, 
and  allies  of  their  houses,  arrayed  in  effeir  of  war,  as  was  the 
ancient  custom  of  Scotland  on  these  occasions — "  And,  without 
dubitation,"  he  concluded  with  a  sigh,  "  many  of  those  who 
would  have  rejoiced  most  freely  upon  these  joyful  espousals, 
are  either  gone  to  a  better  place,  or  are  now  exiles  from  their 
native  land." 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  appointed  day.  The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Rubrick,  kinsman  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hospita- 
ble mansion  where  it  was  solmnized,  and  chaplain  to  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine,  had  the  satisfaction  to  unite  their  hands ;  and 
Frank  Stanley  acted  as  bridesman,  having  joined  Edward  with 
that  view  soon  after  his  arrival.  Lady  Emily  and  Colonel 
Talbot  had  proposed  being  present ;  but  lady  Emily's  health, 
when  the  day  approached,  was  found  inadequate  to  the  journey. 
In  amends,  it  was  arranged  that  Edward  Waverley  and  his 
lady,  who,  with  the  Baron,  proposed  an  immediate  journey  to 
Waverley-Honour,  should,  in  their  way,  spend  a  few  days  at  an 
estate  which  Colonel  Talbot  had  been  tempted  to  purchase  in 
Scotland  as  a  very  great  bargain,  and  at  which  he  proposed  to 
reside  for  some  time. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTY-FIRST. 

This  is  no  mine  ain  boose,  I  ken  by  the  bigging  o*t.~OLO-SoMO. 

The  nuptial  party  travelled  in  great  style.  There  was  a 
coach  and  six  after  the  newest  pattern,  which  Sir  Everard  had 
presented  to  his  nephew,  that  dazzled  with  its  splendor  the 
eyes  of  one  half  of  Scotland ;  there  was  the  family  coach  of 
Mr.  Rubrick  ; — ^both  these  were  crowded  with  ladies,  and  there 
were  gentfeman  on  horseback,  with  their  servants,  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  round  score.  Nevertheless,  without  having  the  fear 
of  famine  before  his  eyes,  Bailie  Macwheeble  met  them  in  the 
road  to  entreat  that  they  would  pass  by  his  house  at  Little 
Veolan.  The  Baron  stared,  and  said  his  son  and  he  would 
certainly  ride  by  Liftle  Veolan,  and  pay  their  compliments  to 
the  Bailie,  but  could  not  think  of  bringing  with  them  the  "haill 
€omUaius  nuptiaiis^  or  matrimonial   procession."     He  added, 
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"  that,  as  he  understood  that  the  barony  had  been  sold  by  its 
unworthy  possessor,  he  was  glad  to  see  his  old  friend  Duncan 
had  regained  his  situation  under  the  new  Dominus,  or  proprie- 
tor." The  Bailie  ducked,  bowed,  and  fidgeted,  and  then  again 
insisted  upon  his  invitation ;  until  the  Baron,  though  rather  j 
piqued  at  the  pertinacity  of  his  instances,  could  not  never- 
theless refuse  to  consent,  without  making  evident  sensations 
which  he  was  anxious  to  conceal. 

He  feel  into  a  deep  study  as  they  approached  the  top  of  the 
avenue,  and  was  only  startled  from  it  by  observing  that  the 
battlements  were  replaced,  the  ruins  cleared  away,  and  (most 
wonderful  of  all)  that  the  two  great  stone  Bears,  those  mutilated 
Dragons  of  his  idolatry,  had  resumed  their  posts  over  the  gate- 
way. "Now  this  new  proprietor,"  said  he  to  Edward,  "has 
shown  mair  gusto^  as  the  Italians  call  it,  in  the  short  time  he 
has  had  this  domain,  than  that  hound  Malcolm,  though  I  bred 
him  here  my  sell,  has  acquired  vita  adhuc  durante, — ^And  now 
I  talk  of  hounds,  is  not  yon  Ban  and  Buscar,  who  come  scouping 
up  the  avenue  with  Davie  Gellatley  ?  " 

"  I  vote  we  should  go  to  meet  them,  sir,"  said  Waverley, 
"  for  I  believe  the  present  master  of  the  house  is  Colonel  Talbot, 
who  will  expect  to  see  us.  We  hesitated  to  mention  to  you 
at  first  that  he  had  purchased  your  ancient  patrimonial  property, 
and  even  yet,  if  you  do  not  incline  to  visit  him,  we  can  pass  on 
to  the  Bailie's." 

The  Baron  had  occasion  for  all  his  magnanimity.  However, 
he  drew  a  long  breath,  took  a  long  snuff,  and  observed,  since 
they  had  brought  him  so  far,  he  could  not  pass  the  Coloners 
gate,  and  he  would  be  happy  to  see  the  new  master  of  his  old 
tenants.  He  alighted  accordingly,  as  did  the  other  gentlemen 
and  ladies ; — he  gave  his  arm  to  his  daughter,  and  as  they 
descended  the  avenue,  pointed  out  to  her  how  speedily  the 
"  Diva  Pecunia  of  the  Southron — ^their  tutelary  deity,  he  might 
call  her — ^had  removed  the  marks  of  spoliation." 

In  truth,  not  only  had  the  felled  trees  been  removed,  but, 
their  stumps  being  grubbed  up,  and  the  earth  round  them 
levelled  and  sown  with  grass,  every  mark  of  devastation,  unless 
to  an  eye  intimately  acquainted  with  the  spot,  was  already 
totally  obliterated.  There  was  a  similar  reformation  in  the 
outward  man  of  Davie  Gellatley,  who  met  them,  every  now 
and  then  stopping  to  admire  the  new  suit  which  graced  his 
person,  in  the  same  colours  as  formerly,  but  bedizened  fine 
enough  to  have  served  Touchstone  himself.  He  danced  up 
with  his  usual  ungainly  frolics,  first  to  the  Baron,  and  then  to 
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Rose,  passing  his  nand  over  his  clothes,  crying,  "  Bra\  bra, 
Davie^''  and  scarce  able  to  sing  a  bar  to  an  end  of  his  thousand- 
and-one-songs,  for  the  breathless  extravagance  of  his  joy.  The 
dogs  also  acknowledged  their  old  master  with  a  thousand 
gambols.  "  Upon  my  conscience,  Rose,"  ejaculated  the  Baron, 
**  the  gratitude  o*  thae  dumb  brutes,  and  of  that  puir  innocent, 
brings  the  tears  into  my  auld  een,  while  that  schellum  Malcolm 
— but  I'm  obliged  to  Colonel  Talbot  for  putting  my  hounds 
into  such  good  condition,  and  likewise  for  puir  Davie.  Butj 
Rose,  ray  dear,  we  must  not  permit  them  to  be  a  liferent  burden 
upon  the  estate." 

As  he  spoke.  Lady  Emily,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her 
husband,  met  the  party  at  the  lower  gate,  with  a  thousand 
welcomes.  After  the  ceremony  of  introduction  had  been  gone 
through,  much  abridged  by  the  ease  and  excellent  breeding  oi 
Lady  Emily,  she  apologized  for  having  used  a  little  art,  to 
wile  them  back  to  a  place  which  might  awaken  some  painful 
reflections — "  But  as  it  was  to  change  masters,  we  were  very 
desirous  that  the  Baron " 

"Mr.  Bradwardine,  madam,  if  you  please,"  said  the  old 
gentleman. 

" — Mr.  Bradwardine,  then,  and  Mr.  Waverley,  should  see 
what  we  have  done  towards  restoring  the  mansion  of  your 
fathers  to  its  former  state." 

The  Baron  answered  with  a  low  bow.  Indeed,  when  he 
entered  the  court,  excepting  that  the  heavy  stables,  which  had 
been  burnt  down,  were  replaced  by  buildings  of  a  lighter  and 
morepicturesque  appearance,  all  seemed  as  much  as  possible 
restored  to  the  state  in  which  he  had  left  it  when  he  assumed 
arms  some  months  before.  The  pigeon-house  was  replenished  ; 
the  fountain  played  with  its  usual  activity ;  and  not  only  the 
Bear  who  predominated  over  its  basin,  but  all  the  other  Bears 
whatsoever,  were  replaced  on  their  several  stations,  and  renewed 
or  repaired  with  so  much  care,  that  they  bore  no  tokens  of  the 
violence  which  had  so  lately  descended  upon  them.  While 
these  minutiae  had  been  so  heedfully  attended  to,  it  is  scarce 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  house  itself  had  been  thoroughly 
repaired,  as  well  as  the  gardens,  with  the  strictest  attention  to 
maintain  the  original  character  of  both,  and  to  remove,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  appearance  of  the  ravage  they  had  sustained. 
The  Baron  gazed  in  silent  wonder ;  at  length  he  addressed 
Colonel  Talbot : 

"  While  I  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  you,  sir,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  badge  of  our  family,  I  cannot  but  marvel 
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that  you  have  nowhere  established  your  own  crest,  whilk  is,  1 
believe,  a  mastiff,  anciently  called  a  talbot ;  as  the  poet  has  it, 

A  talbot  strong — a  sturdy  tyke. 

At  least  such  a  dog  is  the  crest  of  the  martial  and  renowned 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  your  family  are  probably  blood 
relations." 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  Colonel,  smiling,  "  our  dogs  are  whelps 
of  the  same  litter:  for  my  part,  if  crests  were  to  dispute 
precedence,  I  should  be  apt  to  let  them,  as  the  proverb  says, 
*  fight  dog,  fight  bear.'" 

As  he  made  this  speech,  at  which  the  Baron  took  another 
long  pinch  of  snuff,  they  had  entered  the  house — that  is,  the 
Baron,  Rose,  and  Lady  Emily,  with  young  Stanley  and  the 
Bailie,  for  Edward  and  the  rest  of  the  party  remained  on  the 
terrace,  to  examine  a  new  green-house  stocked  with  the  finest 
plants.  The  Baron  resumed  his  favorite  topic :  "  However 
it  may  please  you  to  derogate  from  the  honor  of  your  burgonet, 
Colonel  Talbot,  which  is  doubtless  your  humor,  as  I  have  seen 
in  other  gentlemen  of  birth  and  honor  in  your  countr)',  I  must 
again  repeat  it  as  a  most  ancient  and  distinguished  bearing,  as 
well  as  that  of  my  young  friend  Francis  Stanley,  which  is  the 
eagle  and  child." 

"  The  bird  and  bantling  they  call  it  in  Derbyshire,  sir,"  said 
Stanley. 

"  Ye're  a  daft  callant,  sir,"  said  the  Baron,  who  had  a  great 
liking  to  this  young  man,  perhaps  because  he  sometimes  teased 
him — "  Ye're  a  daft  callant,  and  I  must  correct  you  some  of 
these  days,"  shaking  his  great  brown  fist  at  him.  "  But  what 
I  meant  to  say,  Colonel  Talbot,  is,  that  yours  is  an  ancient 
prosapia^  or  descent,  and  since  you  have  lawfully  and  justly 
acquired  the  estate  for  you  and  yours,  which  I  have  lost  for  me 
and  mine,  I  wish  it  may  remain  m  your  name  as  many  centuries 
as  it  has  done  in  that  of  the  late  proprietor's." 

"  That,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "  is  very  handsome,  Mr. 
Bradwardine,  indeed." 

"  And  yet,  sir,  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  you.  Colonel,  whom 
I  noted  to  have  so  much  of  the  amor  patria^  when  we  met  in 
Edinburgh,  as  even  to  vilipend  other  countries,  should  have 
chosen  to  establish  your  Lares,  or  household  gods,procu/  a 
patria  finibus^  and  in  a  manner  to  expatriate  yourself." 

"  Why  really.  Baron,  I  do  not  see  why,  to  keep  the  secret  of 
these  foolish  boys,  Waverley  and  Stanley,  and  of  my  wife,  who 
is  no  wiser,  one  old  soldier  should  continue  to  impose  upon 
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another.  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  have  so  much  of  that 
same  prejudice  in  favor  of  my  native  country,  that  the  sum  of 
money  which  I  advanced  to  the  seller  of  this  extensive  barony 

has  only  purchased  for  me  a  box  in shire,  called  Brerewood 

Lodge,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  the 
chief  merit  of  which  is,  that  it  is  within  a  very  few  miles  of 
Waverley-Honour." 

"  And  who,  then,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  has  bought  this 
property  ? " 

"  That,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  it  is  this  gentleman's  profession 
to  explain." 

The  Bailie,  whom  this  reference  regarded,  and  who  had  all 
this  while  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another  with  great  impatience, 
"  like  a  hen,"  as  he  afterwards  said,  "  upen  a  het  girdle ; " 
and  chuckling,  he  might  have  added,  like  the  said  hen  in  all 
the  glory  of  laying  an  tgg — now  pushed  forward  :  "  That  I  can, 
that  I  can,  your  Honor,"  drawing  fpom  his  pocket  a  budget 
of  papers,  and  untying  the  red  tape  with  a  hand  trembling  with 
eagerness.  "  Here  is  the  disposition  and  assignation,  by  Mal- 
colm Bradwardine  of  Inch-Grabbit,  regularly  signed  and  tested 
in  terms  of  the  statute,  whereby,  for  a  certain  sum  of  sterling 
money  presently  contented  and  paid  to  him,  he  has  disponed, 
alienated,  and  conveyed  the  whole  estate  and  barony  of  Brad 
wardine,  Tully-Veolan,  and  others,  with  the  f ortalice  and  manor 
place " 

"  For  Go4's  sake,  to  the  point,  sir — I  have  all  that  by  heart,* 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  To  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.,"  pursued  the  Bailie, 
"  his  heirs  and  assignees,  simply  and  irredeemably — to  be  held 
either  a  me  vel  de  me " 

"  Pray  read  short,  sir.'' 

"  On  the  conscience  of  an  honest  man,  Colonel,  I  read  as 
short  as  is  consistent  with  style. — Under  the  burden  and 
reservation  always " 

"  Mr.  Macwheeble,  this  would  outlast  a  Russian  winter — 
Give  me  leave.  In  short,  Mr.  Bradwardine,  your  family  estate 
is  your  own  once  more  in  full  property,  and  at  your  absolute  dis- 
posal, but  only  burdened  with  the  sum  advanced  to  repurchase 
it,  which  I  unaerstand  is  utterly  disproportioned  to  its  value." 

"  An  auld  sang — an  auld  sang,  if  it  please  your  honors," 
cried  the  Bailie,  rubbing  his  hands ; — "  look  at  the  rental-book." 

**  Which  sum  being  advanced  by  Mr.  Edward  Waverley, 
chiefly  from  the  price  of  his  father's  property  which  I  bought 
from  him,  is  secured  to  hb  lady  your  daughter,  and  her  family 
by  this  marriafi^e." 
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"  It  is  a  Catholic  security,"  shouted  the  Bailie,  "  to  Rose 
Comyne  Bradwardine,  alias  Wauverley,  in  liferent,  and  the 
children  of  the  said  marriage  in  fee  ;  and  I  made  up  a  wee  bit 
minute  of  an  antenuptial  contract,  intuitu  mafnmonij\  so  it 
cannot  be  subject  to  reduction  hereafter,  as  a  donation  inter 
virutn  et  uocorem,^^ 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  worthy  Baron  was  most 
delighted  with  the  restitution  of  his  family  property,  or  with  the 
delicacy  and  generosity  that  left  him  unfettered  to  pursue  his 
purpose  in  disposing  of  it  after  his  death,  and  which  avoided,  as 
much  as  possible,  even  the  appearance  of  laying  him  under 
pecuniary  obligation.  When  his  fii-st  pause  of  joy  and  astonish- 
ment was  over,  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  unworthy  heir-male, 
who,  he  pronounced,  "  had  sold  his  birth-right,  like  Esau,  for  a 
mess  o'  pottage." 

"But  wha  cookit  the  parritch  for  him?"  exclaimed  the 
Bailie ;  **  I  wad  like  to  ken  that — ^wha  but  your  honor's  to 
command,  Duncan  Macwheeble  ?  His  honor,  young  Mr. 
Wauverley,  put  it  a'  into  my  hand  frae  the  beginning — frae  the 
first  calling  o'  the  summons,  as  I  may  say.  I  circumvented 
them — I  played  at  bogle  about  the  bush  wi'  them — I  cajoled 
them  ;  and  if  I  havena  gien  Inch-Grabbit  and  Jamie  Howie  a 
bonnie  begunk,  they  ken  themselves.  Him  a  writer !  I  didna 
gae  slapdash  to  them  wi'  our  young  bra'  bridegroom,  to  gar 
5iem  haud  up  the  market ;  na,  na ;  I  scared  them  wi*  our  wild 
tenantry,  and  the  Mac- Ivors,  that  are  but  ill  settlec^yet,  till  they 
durstna  on  ony  errand  whatsoever  gang  ower  the  door-stane 
after  gloaming,  for  fear  John  Heatherblutter,  or  some  siccan 
dare-the-deil,  should  tak  a  baff  at  them  :  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  beflumm'd  them  wi'  Colonel  Talbot — wad  they  offer  to 
keep  up  the  price  again'  the  Duke's  friend  1  did  they  na  ken 
wha  was  master  ?  had  they  naseen  eneugh,  by  the  sad  example 
of  mony  a  pair  misguided  unhappy  body " 

"  Who  went  to  Derby,  for  example,  Mr.  Macwheeble } "  said 
the  Colonel  to  him,  aside. 

"  O  whisht.  Colonel,  for  the  love  o'  God  !  let  that  flee  stick 
i'  the  wa'.  There  were  mony  good  folk  at  Derby  ;  and  it's  ill 
speaking  of  halters," — ^with  a  sly  cast  of  his  eye  toward  the 
Baron,  who  was  in  a  deep  reverie. 

Starting  out  of  it  at  once,  he  took  Mr.  Macwheeble  by  the 
button,  and  led  him  into  one  of  the  deep  window  recesses, 
whence  only  fragments  of  their  conversation  reached  the  rest  of 
the  party.  It  certainly  related  to  stamp-paper  and  parchment ; 
for  no  other  subject,  even  from  the  mouth  of  his  patron,  and  he. 
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once  more,  an  efficient  one,  could  have  arrested  so  deeply  the 
Bailie's  reverent  and  absorbed  attention. 

"  I  understand  your  honor  perfectly ;  it  can  be  dune  as  easy 
as  taking  out  a  decreet  in  absence." 

"  To  her  and  him,  after  my  demise,  and  to  their  heirs-male, — 
but  preferring  the  second  son,  if  God  shall  bless  them  with  two, 
who  is  to  carry  the  name  and  arms  of  Bradwardine  of  that  Ilk, 
without  any  other  name  or  armorial  bearings  whatsoever." 

"  Tut,  your  honor !  "  whispered  the  Bailie,  "  I'll  mak  a 
slight  jotting  the  mom ;  it  will  cost  but  a  charter  of  resignation 
in  favorem ;  and  I'll  hae  it  ready  for  the  next  term  in  Ex- 
chequer." 

Their  private  conversation  ended,  the  Baron  was  now 
summoned  to  do  the  honors  of  Tully-Veolan  to  new  guests. 
These  were.  Major  Melville  of  Caimvreckan,  and  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Morton,  followed  by  two  or  three  others  of  the  Baron's 
acquaintances,  who  had  been  made  privy  to  his  having  again 
acquired  the  estate  of  his  fathers.  The  shouts  of  the  villagers 
were  also  heard  beneath  in  the  court-yard ;  for  Saunders 
Saunderson,  who  had  kept  the  secret  for  several  days  with 
laudable  prudence,  had  unloosed  his  tongue  upon  beholding 
the  arrival  of  the  carriages. 

But,  while  Edward  received  Major  Melville  with  politeness, 
and  the  clergyman  with  the  most  affectionate  and  grateful 
kindness,  his  father-in-law  looked  a  little  awkward,  as  uncertain 
how  he  should  answer  the  necessary  claims  of  hospitality  to  his 
guests,  and  forward  the  festivity  of  his  tenants.  Lady  Emily 
relieved  him,  by  intimating,  that,  though  she  must  be  an 
indifferent  representative  of  Mrs.  Edward  Waverley  in  many 
respects,  she  hoped  the  Baron  would  approve  of  the  entertain- 
ment she  had  ordered,  in  expectation  of  so  many  guests ;  and 
that  they  would  find  such  other  accommodations  provided,  as 
might  in  some  degree  support  the  ancient  hospitality  of  Tully- 
Veolan.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pleasure  which  this 
assurance  gave  the  Baron,  who,  with  an  air  of  gallantry  half 
appertaining  to  the  sti£E  Scottish  laird,  and  half  to  the  officer  in 
the  French  service,  offered  his  arm  to  the  fair  speaker,  and  led 
the  way,  in  something  between  a  stride  and  a  minute  step, 
into  the  large  dining  parlor,  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
good  company. 

By  dint  of  Saunderson's  directions  and  exertions,  all  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  apartments,  had  been  disposed  as  much 
as  possible  according  to  the  old  arrangement ;  and  where  new 
movables  had  been  necessary,  they  had  been  selected  in  the 
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same  character  with  the  old  furniture.  There  was  one  addidoo 
to  this  fine  old  apartment,  however,  which  drew  tears  into  the 
Baron's  eyes.  It  was  a  large  and  spirited  painting,  representing 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor  and  Waverley  in  their  Highland  dress ;  the 
scene  a  wild,  rocky,  and  mountainous  pass,  down  which  the 
clan  were  descending  in  the  background.  It  was  taken  from  a 
spirited  sketch,  drawn  while  they  were  in  Edinburgh  by  a 
young  man  of  high  genius,  and  had  been  painted  on  a  full- 
length  scale  by  an  eminent  London  artist  Raebum  himself 
(whose  Highland  Chiefs  do  all  but  walk  out  of  the  canvas) 
could  not  have  done  more  justice  to  the  subject;  and  the 
ardent,  fiery,  and  impetuous  character  of  the  unfortunate  Chief 
of  Glennaquoich  was  finely  contrasted  with  the  contemplative, 
fanciful,  and  enthusiastic  expression  of  his  happier  friend. 
Beside  this  painting  hung  the  arms  which  Waverley  had  borne 
in  the  unfortunate  civil  war.  The  whole  piece  was  beheld  with 
admiration,  and  deeper  feelings. 

Men  must,  however,  eat,  in  spite  both  of  sentiment  and 
virtu ;  and  the  Baron,  while  he  assumed  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  insisted  that  Lady  Emily  should  do  the  honors  of  the 
head,  that  they  might,  he  said,  set  a  meet  example  to  the  young 
folk.  After  a  pause  of  deliberation,  employed  in  adjusting  in 
his  own  brain  the  precedence  between  the  Presbyterian  kirk 
and  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  he  requested  Mr.  Morton, 
as  the  stranger,  would  crave  a  blessing, — observing  that  Mr. 
Kubrick,  who  was  at  honUy  would  return  thanks  for  the  distin- 
guished mercies  it  had  been  his  lot  to  experience.  The  dinner 
was  excellent.  Saunderson  attended  in  full  costume,  with  all 
the  former  domestics,  who  had  been  collected,  excepting  one  or 
two,  that  had  not  been  heard  of  since  the  affair  of  Culloden. 
The  cellars  were  stocked  with  wine  which  was  pronounced  to 
be  superb,  and  it  had  been  contrived  that  the  Bear  of  the 
Fountain,  in  the  court-yard,  should  (for  that  night  only)  play 
excellent  brandy  punch  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  orders. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  the  Baron,  about  to  propose  a 
toast,  cast  a  somewhat  sorrowful  look  upon  the  sideboard, — 
which,  however,  exhibited  much  of  his  plate,  that  had  either 
been  secreted  or  purchased  by  neighboring  gentlemen  from 
the  soldiery,  and  by  them  gladly  restored  to  the  original  owner. 

"  In  the  late  times,'*  he  said,  "  those  must  be  thankful  who 
have  saved  life  and  land  :  yet,  when  I  am  about  to  pronounce 
this  toast,  I  cannot  but  regret  an  old  heir-loom.  Lady  Emily — a 
poculum  potatorium^  Colonel  Talbot " 

Here  the  Baron's  elbow  was  gently  touched  by  hb  Major 
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Domo,  and,  turning  round,  he  beheld,  in  the  hands  of  Alexander 
ab  Alexandro,  the  celebrated  cup  of  Saint  Duthac,  the  Blessed 
Bear  of  Bradwardine  I  I  question  if  the  recovery  of  his  estate 
afiForded  him  more  rapture.  "  By  my  honor,"  he  said,  "  one 
might  almost  believe  in  brownies  and  fairies,  Lady  Emily,  when 
your  Ladyship  is  in  presence  I  " 

"  I  am  truly  happy,"  said  Colonel  Talbot,  "  that  by  the 
recovery  of  this  piece  of  family  antiquity,  it  has  fallen  within 
my  power  to  give  you  some  token  of  my  deep  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  my  young  friend  Edward.  But  that  you  may  not  sus- 
pect Lady  Emily  for  a  sorceress,  or  me  for  a  conjuror,  which  is 
no  joke  in  Scotland,  I  must  tell  you  that  Frank  Stanley,  your 
friend,  who  has  been  seized  with  a  tartan  fever  ever  since  he 
heard  Edward's  tales  of  old  Scottish  manners,  happened  to 
describe  to  us  at  second  hand  this  remarkable  cup.  M> 
servant,  Spontoon,  who,  like  a  true  old  soldier,  observes  every* 
thing  and  says  little,  gave  me  afterwards  to  understand  that  he 
thought  he  had  seen  the  piece  of  plate  Mr.  Stanley  mentioned, 
in  the  possession  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Nosebag,  who,  having  been 
originally  the  helpmate  of  a  pawnbroker,  had  found  opportunity, 
during  the  late  unpleasant  scenes  in  Scotland,  to  trade  a  little 
in  her  old  line,  and  so  become  the  depositary  of  the  more 
valuable  part  of  the  spoil  of  half  the  army.  You  may  believe 
the  cup  was  speedily  recovered  ;  and  it  will  give  me  very  great 
pleasure  if  you  allow  me  to  suppose  that  its  value  as  not  dimin- 
ished by  having  been  restored  through  my  means." 

A  tear  mingled  with  the  wine  which  the  Baron  filled,  as  he 
proposed  a  cup  of  gratitude  to  Colonel  Talbot,  and  "  The  Pros- 
perity of  the  united  Houses  of  Waverley-Honour  and  Brad  war* 
dine! " 

It  onlv  remains  for  me  to  say,  that  as  no  wish  was  ever  ut- 
tered witn  more  affectionate  sincerity,  there  are  few  which, 
allowing  for  the  necessary  mutability  of  human  events,  have 
been  upon  the  whole  more  happily  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER   SEVENTY-SECOND. 

A  POSTSCRIPT,   WHICH  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  A  PREFACE. 

Our  journey  is  now  finished,  gentle  reader ;  and  if  youi 

rience  has  accompanied  me  through  these  sheets,  the  contract 
on  yoor  part,  strictly  fulfilled.    Yet,  like  the  driver  who  has 
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received  his  full  hire,  I  still  linger  near  you,  and  make,  with  be* 
coming  diffidence,  a  trifling  additional  claim  upon  your  bounty 
and  good  nature.  You  are  as  free,  however,  to  shut  the  vol- 
ume of  the  one  petitioner,  as  to  close  your  door  in  the  face  of 
the  other. 

This  should  have  been  a  prefatory  chapter,  but  for  two  rea- 
sons : — First,  that  most  novel  readers,  as  my  own  conscience 
reminds  me,  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  omission  respect- 
ing that  same  matter  of  prefaces  ;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  general 
custom  with  that  class  of  students  to  begin  with  the  last  chapter 
of  a  work  ;  so  that,  after  all,  these  remarks,  being  introduced 
last  in  order,  have  still  the  best  chance  to  be  read  in  their 
proper  place. 

There  is  no  European  nation  which,  within  the  course  of 
half  a  century,  or  little  more,  has  undergone  so  complete  a 
change  as  this  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  effects  of  the  insur* 
rection  of  1745 — the  destruction  of  the  patriarchal  power  of  the 
Highland  chiefs — ^f^he  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
of  the  Lowland  nobility  and  barons — the  total  eradication  oi 
the  Jacobite  party,  which,  averse  to  intermingle  with  the  Eng« 
lish,  or  adopt  their  customs,  long  continued  to  pride  themselves 
upon  maintaining  ancient  Scottish  manners  and  customs — com* 
menced  this  innovation.  The  gradual  influx  of  wealth,  and  ex« 
tension  of  commerce,  have  since  united  to  render  the  present 
people  of  Scotland  a  class  of  beings  as  different  from  theit 
grandfathers  as  the  existing  English  are  from  those  of  Queeq 
Elizabeth's  time.  The  political  and  economical  effects  of  these 
changes  have  been  traced  by  Lord  Selkirk  with  great  precision 
and  accuracy.  But  the  change,  though  steadily  and  rapidly 
progressive,  has,  nevertheless,  been  gradual ;  and  like  Uiose 
who  drift  down  the  stream  of  a  deep  and  smooth  river,  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  progress  we  have  made,  until  we  fix  our  eye 
on  the  now  distant  point  from  which  we  have  been  drifted. — 
Such  of  the  present  generation  as  can  recollect  the  last  twenty- 
nve  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  will  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement ;— especially  if  their  acquaintance  and 
connections  lay  among  those  who,  in  my  younger  time,  were 
facetiously  called  "folks  of  the  old  leaven,"  who  still  cherished 
a  lingering,  though  hopeless,  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
This  race  has  now  almost  entirely  vanished  from  the  land,  and 
with  it,  doubtless,  much  absurd  political  prejudice^ — ^but  also 
many  living  examples  of  singular  and  disinterested  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  loyalty  which  they  received  from  their 
fathers,  and  of  old  Scottish  f aith,  hospitality,  worth,  and  honor. 
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It  was  my  accidental  lot,  though  not  born  a  Highlander 
•which  may  be  an  apology  for  much  bad  Gaelic),  to  reside  dur- 
ing my  childhood  and  youth  among  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion ; — and  now,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  some  idea  of  the 
ancient  manners  of  which  I  have  witnessed  the  almost  total  ex- 
tinction, I  have  embodied  in  imaginary  scenes,  and  ascribed  to 
fictitious  characters,  a  part  of  the  incidents  which  I  then  re- 
ceived from  those  who  were  actors  in  them.  Indeed,  the  most 
romantic  parts  of  this  narrative  are  precisely  those  which  have 
a  foundation  in  fact.  The  exchange  of  mutual  protection  be- 
tween a  Highland  gentleman  and  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  king's 
service,  together  with  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  latter 
asserted  his  right  to  return  the  favor  he  had  received,  is  literally 
true.  The  accident  by  a  musket-shot,  and  the  heroic  reply  im- 
puted to  Flora,  relate  to  a  lady  of  rank  not  long  deceased.  And 
scarce  a  gentleman  who  was  "  in  hiding  "  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden  but  could  tell  a  tale  of  strange  concealments,  and  of 
wild  and  hair's-breadth  'scapes,  as  extraordinary  as  any  which 
I  have  ascribed  to  my  heroes.  Of  this,  the  escape  of  Charle9 
Edward  himself,  as  the  most  prominent,  is  the  most  striking  e^ 
ample.  The  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Preston  and  skirmish  a^. 
Clifton  are  taken  from  the  narrative  of  intelligent  eye-witnesses, 
and  corrected  from  the  History  of  the  Rebellion  by  the  late 
venerable  author  of  Douglas.  The  Lowland  Scottish  gentlemen, 
and  the  subordinate  characters,  are  not  given  as  individual  por- 
traits, but  are  drawn  from  the  general  habits  of  the  period  (of 
which  I  have  witnessed  some  remnants  in  my  younger  days), 
tnd  partly  gathered  from  tradition. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  describe  these  persons,  not  by  a 
caricatured  and  exaggerated  use  of  the  national  dialect,  but  by 
their  habits,  manners,  and  feeling ;  so  as  in  some  distant  de 
gree  to  emulate  the  admirable  Irish  portraits  drawn  by  Misi 
Edgeworth,  so  different  from  the  "  Teagues  "  and  "  dear  joys  " 
who  so  long,  with  the  most  perfect  family  resemblance  to  each 
other,  occupied  the  drama  and  the  novel. 

I  feel  no  confidence,  however,  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  executed  my  purpose.  Indeed,  so  little  was  I  satisfied 
with  my  production,  that  I  laid  it  aside  in  an  unfinished  state, 
and  only  found  it  again  by  mere  accident  among  other  waste 
papers  in  an  old  cabinet,  the  drawers  of  which  I  was  rummag- 
ing in  order  to  accommodate  a  friend  with  some  fishing-tackle, 
after  it  had  been  mislaid  for  several  years.  Two  works  upon 
similar  subjects,  by  female  authors,  whose  genius  is  highly 
creditable  to  their  country,  have  apoeared  in  the  interval :  I 
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mean  Mrs.  Hamilton's  Glenbumie,  and  the  late  account  of 
Highland  Superstitions.  But  the  first  is  confined  to  the  rural 
habits  of  Scotland,  of  which  it  has  given  a  picture  with  striking 
and  impressive  fidelity ;  and  the  traditional  records  of  the  re- 
spectable and  ingenious  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  are  of  a  nature 
distinct  from  the  fictitious  narrative  which  I  have  here  attempted. 

I  would  willingly  persuade  myself  that  the  preceding  work 
will  not  be  found  altoe^ether  uninteresting.  To  elder  persons 
it  will  recall  scenes  and  characters  familiar  to  their  youth ;  and 
to  the  rising  generation  the  tale  may  present  some  idea  of  the 
manners  of  their  forefathers. 

Yet  I  heartily  wish  that  the  task  of  tracing  the  evanescent 
manners  of  his  own  country  had  employed  the  pen  of  the  only 
man  in  Scotland  who  could  have  done  it  justice — of  him  so 
eminently  distinguished  in  elegant  literature  —  and  whose 
sketches  of  Colonel  Caustic  and  Umphraville  are  perfectly 
blended  with  the  finer  traits  of  national  character.  I  should  in 
that  case  have  had  more  pleasure  as  a  reader  than  I  shall  ever 
feel  in  the  pride  of  a  successful  author,  should  these  sheets 
confer  upon  me  tJiat  envied  distinction.  As  I  have  inverted 
the  usual  arrangement,  placing  these  remarks  at  the  end  of  the 
work  to  which  Uiey  refer,  I  wUl  venture  on  a  second  violation 
of  form  by  closing  the  whole  with  a  dedication : — 


THBSB  VOLUMBS 

nniG  BBIFBCTFULLY  IHSCUBBD 

TO 

OUR  tcomsH  ADOISOir 
HENRY   IfACKBNZIE, 

BY 

AN  VNKMOWM  ADMXBBR 

or 

HIS  OSNXVa. 
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1.  P^  33.  Alas  I  that  attire,  respectable  and  gentlemanlike  in  XS05  or  ther^ 
iboals,  is  now  as  antiquated  as  the  Author  of  Waverley  has  himself  become  since  that 
period  I  The  reader  of  fashion  will  please  to  fin  up  the  costume  with  an  embroidered 
waistcoat  of  purple  velvet  or  silk,  ana  a  coat  of  whatever  color  he  pleases.    [1829.] 

2.  Page  aj.  Where  the  Chevalier  Saint  George,  or,  as  he  was  termed,  the  OM 
Pretender,  hdd  his  exiled  court,  as  his  situation  compeUed  him  to  shift  hb  phce  of 
residence. 

3.  I^e  36.  Long  the  oracle  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  high  Tory  party. 
The  ancient  News-Letter  was  written  in  manuscript  and  copied  by  Uit  clerks,  who 
addressed  the  copies  to  the  subscribers.  The  politician  by  whom  they  were  compiled, 
picked  up  his  mtelli^ence  at  Coffee-houses,  and  often  pleaded  for  an  additional 
sratuity,  m  consideration  of  the  extra  expense  attached  to  frequenting  such  places  of 
fashionable  resort. 

^.  Page  37.  There  is  a  family  legend  to  this  purpose,  belondng  to  the  knightly 
family  of  Bradshaig|h,  the  proprietors  of  Haislvhall^  in  Lancashire,  where,  I  nave 
been  told,  the  event  is  recorded  on  a  painted  ^lass  window.  The  German  ballad  of 
the  Noble  Moringer  turns  upon  a  similar  topic  But  undoubtedly  many  such  inci- 
dents may  have  taken  place,  where,  the  distance  being  sreat  and  the  intercourse 
infrequent,  false  reports  concerning  the  fate  of  the  absent  Crusaders  must  have  been 
commonly  circulated,  and  sometimes  perhaps  rather  hastily  credited  at  home. 

^.  Page  47.  These  Introductory  Chapters  have  been  a  good  deal  censured  as 
tedious  and  unnecessary.  Yet  there  are  circumstances  recorded  in  them  which  the 
author  has  not  been  aUe  to  persuade  himself  to  retract  or  cancel. 

6.  Page  49.  The  attachment  to  this  classic  was,  it  is  said,  actually  displayed,  in 
the  manner  mentioned  in  the  text,  by  an  unfortunate  Jacobite  in  that  unhappy  period. 
He  escaped  from  the  jail  in  which  he  was  confined  (or  a  hasty  trial  and  certam  con- 
demnation, and  was  retaken  as  he  hovered  around  the  place  in  which  he  had  been 
imprisoned,  for  which  he  could  give  no  better  reason  than  the  hope  of  recovering  his 
favorite  Tihts  LMus.  I  am  sony  to  add,  that  the  simplicity  of  such  a  character  was 
found  to  form  no  apology  for  his  guilt  as  a  rebel,  and  he  was  condemned  af*.  ex- 
ecuted. 

7.  Page  52.  Nicholas  Amhurst,  a  noted  political  writer,  who  conducted  for  many 
years  a  paper  called  the  Craftsman,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Caleb  D'Anvers. 
He  was  devoted  to  the  Tory  interest,  and  seconded,  with  much  ability,  the  attacks  of 
Pulteney  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  died  in  1742,  neglected  by  his  great  patrons, 
and  in  the  most  miserable  circumstances. 

**  Amhurst  survived  the  downfall  of  Walpole's  power,  and  had  reason  to  expect  a 
reward  for  his  labors.  If  we  excuse  Bolingbroke,  who  had  only  saved  the  shifmreck 
if  his  fortunes,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  justify  Pulteney,  who  could  with  ease  havtt 
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S'vtti  this  man  a  considerable  income.  The  utmost  of  his  generosity  to  Amhurst, 
at  I  ever  heard  of,  was  a  hof^ead  of  daret  1  He  died,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  broken 
heart ;  and  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  his  honest  printer,  Richard  Francklin. ''^(Z^nl 
OusUffUUPs  Characters  Reviewed^  /.  43. ) 

S.  Page  54.  I  hare  now  given  m  the  texL  the  full  name  of  this  gallant  and  ex« 
cellent  man,  and  proceed  to  copy  the  account  01  his  remarkable  conversion,  as  related 
by  Dr.  Doddridge. 

**  This  memorable  tvent,"  s|iy«  the  pious  writer,  "^  happened  towards  the  middle 
of  July,  1 719.  The  major  had  spent  the  evening  (and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  the 
Sabbath)  in  some  gay  company,  and  had  an  unluppy  assignation  with  a  married 
woman,  whom  he  was  to  attend  exactly  at  twelve.  The  company  broke  up  about 
eleven ;  and  not  judging  it  convenient  to  anticipate  the  time  appointed,  he  went  into 
his  chamber  to  kul  the  tedious  hour,  perhaps  with  some  amusins  book,  or  some  other 
way.  But  it  very  acddentallv  happened,  that  he  took  up  a  reugious  book,  which  his 
good  mother  or  atmt  had,  without  his  knowledge,  slipped  into  nis  portmanteau.  It 
was  called,  if  I  remember  the  title  exactly, '  The  Christian  Soldier,  or  Heaven  taken 
by  Storm,'  and  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Watson.  Guessing  by  the  title  of  it 
that  he  would  find  some  i>hrases  of  his  own  profession  sj^ritualized  m  a  manner  which 
he  thought  might  afford  him  some  diversion,  he  resolved  to  dip  into  it :  but  he  took  no 
serious  notice  of  anythinv  it  had  in  it,  and  yet  while  tliis  boot:  was  in  his  hand,  an  im- 
pression was  made  upon  his  mind  (perhaps  God  only  knows  how)  which  drew  after  it 
a  train  of  the  most  important  and  happy  consequences.  He  thought  he  nw  an 
nnnsual  blaze  of  light  fall  upon  the  boolc  which  he  was  reading,  which  he  at  first 
imagined  might  happen  by  some  accident  in  the  candle ;  but  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he 
apprehended,  to  his  extreme  amazement,  that  there  was  before  him,  as  it  were  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  a  visible  representation  of  Uie  Lord  Tesus  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  glcinr;  and  was  impressed,  as  it  a  voice,  or  something  equiva- 
lent to  a  voice,  had  come  to  him,  to  this  dffect  (for  he  was  not  confident  at  to  the 
words),  '  Oh,  sinner  1  did  I  su£Fer  this  for  thee,  and  are  these  thy  returns !'  Struck 
with  so  amazing  a  phenomenon  as  this,  there  remained  hardlv  any  life  in  him,  so  that 
he  sunk  down  in  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  sat,  and  continued,  he  knew  not  how  long, 
insensible." 

*'  With  regard  to  this  vision."  says  the  ingenious  Dr.  Hibbert.  '*  the  a]n>earance  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  tne  awful  words  repeated,  can  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  as  so  many  recollected  images  of  the  mind,  which,  probabhr,  had  their  origin 
in  the  language  of  some  urgent  ai>TOaI  to  repentance,  that  the  colonel  might  have 
casually  r«u],  or  heard  delivered,  rrom  what  cause,  however,  such  ideas  were  ren- 
dered as  vivid  as  actual  impressions,  we  have  no  information  to  be  depended  upon. 
This  vision  was  certainl]r  attended  with  one  of  the  most  important  of  consequences, 
connected  with  the  Christian  dispensation — ^the  conversion  of  a  sinner.  And  hence 
no  single  narrative  has.  perhaps,  done  more  to  confirm  the  superstitious  opinion  that 
apparitions  of  this  awful  kind  cannot  arise  without  a  divine  fiat"  Dr.  Hibbert  adds, 
in  a  note — ^^  A  short  time  before  the  vision,  Colonel  Gardiner  had  received  a  severe  fall 
from  his  horse.  Did  the  brain  receive  some  slight  degree  of  injury  from  the  accident, 
so  as  to  predispose  him  to  this  spiritual  illusion  r  ^^•^•Qiibbtrfs  PhUosopky  cf  Ap^ari- 
$onSy  Efflnburgh,  1834,  p.  190.) 

9.  Page  5^  The  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  partake  a  tnTdler*!  meal,  or  at 
«east  that  m  Mmg  invited  to  share  whatever  liquor  the  guest  called  for,  was  expected 
by^  certaun  old  hmdlords  in  Scotland  even  in  the  youth  of  the  author.  In  requital, 
mine  host  was  always  furnished  with  the  news  of  the  countnr,  and  was  probably  a  little 
of  a  humorist  to  boot  The  devolution  of  the  whole  actual  business  and  drudgery  of 
the  inn  upon  the  poor  gudewife.  was  very  common  among  the  Scottish  Bonifaces. 
There  was  in  ancient  times,  in  tne  dty  of  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of  good  family, 
who  condescended,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  to  become  the  nominal  Keeper  of  a 
coffee^use,  one  of  the  first  places  of  the  kind  which  had  been  opened  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis.    As  usual,  it  was  entirely  managed  by  the  careful  and  industrious  Mrs. 

B ;  while  her  husband  amused  himself  with  field  sports,  without  troubling  his 

iKad  about  the  natter.    Once  upon  a  time  the  premiset  having  taken  fire,  the  husband 
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was  met  walkmg  tip  the  High  Street  loaded  with  htsfunii  andfiahing*rods,and  replied 
calmly  to  some  one  who  inquired  after  his  wife,  **  that  the  poor  woman  was  trying  to 
save  a  parcel  of  crockery,  and  some  trumpery  books ; "  the  last  being  those  which 
senred  her  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  house. 

There  were  many  elderly  gentlemen  in  the  author's  younger  days,  who  still  held  it 
part  of  the  amusement  of  a  journey  *'to  parley  with  mine  host,"  who  often  resem- 
bled, in  his  quaint  hunior^  mine  Host  of  the  Garter  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ; 
or  Bhgue  of  the  George  m  the  Merry  Deril  of  Edmonton.  Sometimes  the  landlady 
took  her  share  of  entertainmg  the  company.  In  either  case  the  omitting  to  pay  them 
due  attention  gave  displeasure,  and  perhaps  brought  down  a  smart  jest,  as  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasion : — 

A  jolly  dame  who,  not  <*  Sixty  Years  since,"  kept  the  principal  caravansary  at 
Greenbw,  in  Berwickshire,  had  the  honor  to  receive  under  her  roof  a  very  wortl^ 
dergyman,  with  three  sons  of  the  same  profession,  each  having  a  cure  of  souls ;  be  it 
said  in  passing,  none  of  the  reverend  psu^  were  reckoned  powerful  in  the  pulpit 
After  dmner  was  over,  the  worthy  senior,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  asked  Mrs. 
Bttchan  whether  she  ever  had  had  such  a  party  in  her  nouse  before.  "  Here  sit  I,"  he 
•aid,  "  a  placed  minister  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  here  sit  my  three  sons,  each  a 
placed  mmister  of  the  same  Kirk. — Confess,  Luckie  Buchan.  you  never  had  such  a 
party  in  your  house  before.*'  The  question  was  not  premised  oy  any  invitation  to  sit 
down  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  the  like,  so  Mrs.  B.  answered  diyly,  *'  Indeed,  sir.  I 
cannot  just  say  that  ever  I  had  such  a  party  in  my  house  before,  except  once  in  the 
forty-five,  when  1  had  a  Highland  piper  here,  with  his  three  sons,  all  Highland  ]Npers; 
4Ma  €U*il  a  s^ng  they  could  flay  among  ikemJ^ 

10.  Page  60.  There  is  no  particular  mansion  described  under  the  name  of 
Tolly-Veolaji ;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  description  occur  in  various  old  Scottish 
Seats.  The  House  of  Warrender  upon  Bumtsfielcl  Links,  and  that  of  Old  Ravelston, 
bekmging,  the  former  to  Sir  George  Warrender,  the  latter  to  Sir  Alexander  Keith, 
have  both  contributed  several  hints  to  the  description  in  the  text  The  House  ot 
Dean,  near  Edinburgh,  has  also  some  points  of  resemblance  with  Tully-Veolan.  The 
author  has,  however,  been  informed,  that  the  House  of  Grandtully  resembles  that  of 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  still  more  than  any  of  the  above. 

11.  Page  61.  At  Ravelston  may  be  seen  such  a  garden,  which  the  taste  of  the 
proprietor,  the  author's  friend  and  kinsman.  Sir  Alexander  Keith,  Knight  Mareschal, 
lias  judiciously  preserved.  That,  as  well  as  the  house,  is,  however,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions than  the  Baron  of  Bradwairdine's  mansion  and  garden  are  presumed  to  have 
been. 

1  a.  Page  63.  Thb  u  a  genuine  anaent  fragment,  with  some  alteration  in  the  last 
two  lines. 

13.  Page  65.  I  am  ignorant  how  lonr  the  ancient  and  established  custom  of 
keeping  fods  has  been  disused  in  England.  Swift  writes  an  epitaph  on  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk's  fool,— 

**  Whose  name  was  Dickie  Pcaroe.** 
In  Scotland  the  custom  subsbted  till  late  in  the  last  century;  at  Glammis  Castle,  is 
peserved  the  dress  of  one  of  the  jesters,  very  handsome,  and  ornamented  with  many 
Mils.  It  is  not  above  thirty  years  since  such  a  character  stood  by  the  sideboard  of  a 
nobleman  of  the  first  rank  m  Scotland,  and  occasionally  mixed  in  the  conversation,  till 
he  carried  the  joke  rather  too  far,  in  making  proposals  to  one  of  the  ywmg  ladies  of 
the  family,  and  publishing  the  bans  between  her  and  himself  in  the  public  church. 

14.  Page  69.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688^  and  on  some  occasions  when  th# 
nririt  of  the  Presbyterians  had  been  unusually  animated  against  their  opponents,  the 
Episcopal  clergymen,  who  were  chiefly  non-jurors,  were  exposed  to  be  mobbed,  as  we 
should  now  say,  or  rabbled^  as  the  phrase  then  went,  to  expiate  their  political  heresies. 
But,  notwithstanding  that  the  Presoyterians  had  the  persecution  in  Charles  II.  and  hit 
brodier's  time  to  exasperate  them,  there  was  little  mischief  done  beyond  the  kind  of 
petty  nolenca  mentioned  in  the  text 
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15.  Page  73.    Southey's  Madoc. 

16.  Page  71.  I  may  here  mention,  that  the  fashion  of  compotation  described  in 
the  text  was  still  occasionally  practiced  in  Scotland,  in  the  author's  youth.  A  com- 
pany, after  having  taken  leave  of  their  host,  often  went  to  finish  the  evening  at  the 
dachan  or  village,  in  "  womb  of  tavern."  Their  entertainer  always  accompanied  them 
to  take  the  stirrup-cup,  which  often  occasioned  a  lone  and  late  revel. 

The  Poculum  Potatorium  of  the  valiant  Baron,  his  blessed  Bear,haiK  a  prototype 
at  the  fine  old  Castle  of  Glammis,  so  rich  in  memorials  of  andent  times ;  it  is  a  mas- 
sive beaker  of  silver^  double  gilt,  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  lion,  and  holding  about 
an  English  pint  of  wine.  The  form  alludes  to  the  family  name  of  Strathmore,  which 
is  Lyon,  and,  when  exhibited,  the  cup  must  necessarily  be  emptied  to  the  EarPs 
health.  The  author  ought  perhaps  to  be  ashamed  of  recording  that  he  has  had  the 
honor  of  swallowing  the  contents  of  the  Lion ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  feat  served 
to  suggest  the  story  of  the  Bear  of  Bradwardine.  !n  the  family  of  Scott  of  Thiries- 
tane  (not  Thirlestane  in  the  Forest,  but  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Roxburgh- 
shire) was  long  preserved  a  cup  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  form  of  a  jack-boot.  Esuii 
guest  was  obliged  to  empty  this  at  his  departure.  If  the  guest's  name  was  Scott,  ttie 
necessity  was  doubly  imperative. 

When  the  landlord  ot  an  inn  presented  his  guests  with  deoch  an  doruis^  that  is, 
the  drink  at  the  door,  or  the  stirrup-cup,  the  draught  was  not  charged  in  the  reckon- 
ing.  On  this  point  a  learned  Bailie  of  the  town  of  Forfar  pronounced  a  very  sound 
judgment 

A.,  an  ale-wife  in  Forfar,  had  brewed  her  "  peck  of  malt,"  and  set  theKquor  out  of 
doors  to  cool ;  the  cow  of  B.,  a  neighbor  of  A.,  chanced  to  come  by,  and  sedng  the 
good  beverage,  was  allured  to  taste  it,  and  finally  to  drink  it  up.  When  A.  came  to 
take  in  her  liquor,  she  found  her  tub  empty,  and  from  the  cow's  staggering  and  staring, 
so  as  to  betray  her  intemperance,  she  easily  divined  the  mode  in  which  her  **  browst " 
had  disappeared.  To  take  vengeance  on  Crummie's  ribs  with  a  stick,  was  her  first 
effort  The  roarine  of  the  cow  brought  B.,  her  master,  who  remonstrated  with  his 
angry  ndghbor,  and  recdved  in  reply  a  demand  for  the  value  of  the  ale  which  Cnrai- 
mie  had  (Trunk  up.  B.  refused  payment,  and  was  conveyed  before  C,  the  Bailie,  or 
sitting  Magistrate.  He  heard  the  case  patiently ;  and  then  demanded  of  the  plaintiff 
A.,  whether  the  cow  had  sat  down  to  her  potation,  or  taken  it  standing.  The  plain- 
tiff answered,  she  had  not  seen  the  deed  committed,  but  she  supposed  the  cow  orank 
the  ale  while  standing  on  her  feet ;  adding  that  had  she  been  near,  she  would  have 
made  her  use  them  to  some  purpose,  ^he  Bailie,  on  this  admission,  solemnly 
adjudged  the  cow's  drink  to  be  deoch  an  doruis^^  stirrup<up,  for  which  no  diarge 
could  be  made,  without  violating  the  andent  hospitality  of  Scotland. 

17.  Page  74.  This  has  been  censured  as  an  anachronism ;  and  it  must  be  con* 
fessed  that  agriculture  of  this  kind  was  unknown  to  the  Scotch  Sixty  Years  since. 

18.  Page  74.  Suum  cuique.  This  snatch  of  a  ballad  was  composed  by  Andrew 
MacDonald,  the  ingenious  and  unfortunate  author  of  Vimonda. 

19.  Page  81.  The  learned  in  cookery  dissent  from  the  Baron  of  Bradwardint, 
and  hold  the  roe  venison  dry  and  indifferent  food,  unless  when  dressed  in  soup  and 
Scotch  collops. 

20.  Page  84.  A  bare-footed  Highland  lad  is  called  a  gillie-wet-foot  Gillie,  in 
general,  means  servant  or  attendant 

21.  Page  85.  The  Baron  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  joyous  Allan  fite» 
ally  drew  his  blood  from  the  house  of  the  noble  Earl,  whom  he  terms— 

Dalhousie  of  an  old  descent, 
My  stoup,  my  pride,  my  ornament 

22.  Page  90.  The  story  last  told  was  said  to  have  happened  in  the  south  of 
Scotland ;  mit — cedani  arma  toga — ^and  let  the  gown  have  its  dues.  It  was  an  old 
dergyman,  who  had  wisdom  and  firmness  enough  to  resist  the  panic  which  seized 
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aU  brethren,  who  was  the  means  of  rescuing  a  poor  insane  creature  from  the  cruel  fate 
which  would  otherwise  have  overtaken  her.  The  accounts  of  the  tn^  for  witchcraft 
form  one  of  the  most  deplorable  chapters  in  Scottish  story. 

33-  Page  92.  Although  canting  heraldry  is  generally  reprobated,  it  seems  never 
theless  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  arms  and  mottoes  of  many  honorable  families. 
Thus  the  motto  of  the  Vcm^ns.  Vtman  semper  viret^  is  a  perfect  pun,  and  so  is  that 
of  the  Onslows,  Festina  lente.  The  Periissem  ni periissem  of  the  Anstruthen.  ia 
liable  to  a  similar  objection.  One  of  that  ancient  race,  finding  that  an  antagonist, 
with  whom  he  had  fixed  a  friendly  meeting,  was  determined  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  assassinating  him,  prevented  the  hazard  by  dashing  out  his  brains  with  a  oattle-axe. 
Two  sturdy  arms,  brandishing  such  a  weapon,  form  the  usual  crest  of  the  fanulv,  wiUi 
the  above  moMto^PtrUssem  ni  per  ttssem-^l  had  died  unless  I  had  gone  through 
with  It). 

24.  Fiige  97.  A  cTMgk  was  an  incursion  for  plunder,  termed  on  the  Borden  a 
raid, 

35.  Page  98.  Somers  nuy  be  translated  sturdy  beggars,  more  especially  in<fi- 
cating  those  unwelcome  visitors  who  exact  lodgings  and  victuals  by  force,  or  some- 
thing approaching  to  it 

26.  Page  103.  Mac-Donald  of  Barrisdale,  one  of  the  very  last  Highland  gentle* 
men  who  caurried  on  the  plundering  system  to  any  great  extent,  was  a  scholar  and  a 
wellrbred  gentleman.    He  engraved  on  his  broadswcnxb  the  well-known  lines — 

Hae  tibi  erunt  artes — ^pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos. 

Indeed,  the  levying  of  black  inail  was,  before  the  year  1745,  practiced  by  several 
chiefs  of  very  hich  rank,  who,  in  doing  so,  contended  that  they  were  lending  the  laws 
the  assistance  oftheir  arms  and  swords,  and  affording  a  protection  which  could  not  be 
obtained  from  the  magistracy  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  The  author  has 
seen  a  Memoir  of  Mac-Pherson  of  Cluny,  chief  of  that  ancient  clan,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  levied  protection-money  to  a  very  large  amount,  which  was  willingly 
paid  even  by  some  of  his  naost  powerful  neighbors.  A  gentieman  of  this  dan  heanng 
a  deigyman  hold  forth  to  his  congregation  on  the  crime  of  theft,  interrupted  the 
preacher  to  assure  him,  he  might  leave  the  enforcement  of  such  doctrines  to  Cluny 
Mac-Pherson,  whose  broadswOTd  would  put  a  stop  to  theft  sooner  than  all  the  ser- 
mons of  all  the  ministers  of  the  S3mod. 

27.  Page  106.  The  Town-guard  of  Edinburgh  were,  till  a  late  period,armed  with 
tfab  weapon  when  on  their  police-duty.  There  was  a  hook  at  tiie  back  of  the  axe» 
which  the  andent  Highlanders  used  to  assist  them  to  climb  over  walls,  fixing  the  hook 
upon  it,  and  raising  tiiemsdves  by  the  handle.  The  axe.  which  was  also  much  used 
by  the  natives,  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  both  coimtries  from 
Scandinavia. 

28.  Page  iia  It  is  not  the  weeping  Urch,  the  most  common  soedes  in  the 
Highlands,  but  the  woolly-leaved  Lowland  birch,  that  is  distinguished  by  this  fragrance. 

29.  Page  112.  An  adventure,  very  similar  to  what  is  here  stated,  actually  befell 
the  late  Mr.  Abcrcromby  of  Tullibody,  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord  Abcrcromby, 
and  father  of  the  cdebrated  Sir  Ralph.  When  this  gentieman,  who  lived  to  a  very 
advanced  period  of  life,  first  setticd  in  Stirlingshire,  his  cattle  were  repeatedly  driven 
off  by  the  cdebrated  Rob  Roy,  or  some  of  his  gang ;  and  at  length  he  was  obliged, 
after  obtaining  a  proper  safe-conduct,  to  make  theCateran  such  a  visit  as  that  of  Wa- 
verly  to  Bean  Lean  in  the  text  Rob  received  him  with  much  coiu^esy,  and  made  many 
apologies  for  the  acddent,  which  must  have  happened,  he  said,  through  some  mistake. 
Mr.  Aberbcromby  was  regaled  with  coUops  from  two  of  his  own  cattie,  which  were 
hung  up  by  the  heels  in  the  cavern,  and  was  dismissed  in  perfect  safety,  after  having 
agn^  to  pay  in  future  a  small  sum  of  black  mail,  in  consideration  of  wfakh  Rob  Rof 
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riot  only  undertook  to  forbear  his  herds  in  future,  but  to  replace  any  that  should  b» 
stolen  from  him  bv  other  freebooters.  Mr.  Abercromlqr  said^  Rob  Roy  affected  ta 
consider  him  as  a  friend  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  and  a  sincere  enemy  to  the  Union. 
Neither  of  these  circumstances  were  true ;  but  the  laird  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
undeceive  his  Highland  host  at  the  risk  of  bringing  on  a  political  dispute  in  sudi  t 
situation.  This  anecdote  1  received  many  years  since  (about  1792),  from  the  month 
of  the  Tenerable  gentleman  who  was  concerned  in  it. 

30.  Page  112.  This  was  the  regale  presented  by  Rob  Roy  to  ^  Laird  of 
TuUibody. 

31 .  Page  119.  Thb  celebrated  gibbet  was,  in  the  memory  of  the  last  generation, 
still  standing  at  the  western  end  of  the  town  of  Crieff|  in  Perthshire.  Why  it  wat 
called  the  kind  eallows,  we  are  unable  to  inform  the  reader  with  certainty ;  but  it  is 
alleged  that  the  Highlanders  used  to  touch  their  bonnets  as  they  passed  a  place,  which 
had  been  fatal  to  many  of  their  countrymen,  with  the  ejaculsKtion — "•  God  bless  her 
nain  sell,  and  the  Tiel  tamn  you  I "  It  may  therefore  have  been  called  kind,  as  being 
a  sort  of  native  or  kindred  place  of  doom  to  those  who  suffered  thoe,  as  in  fulfilment 
of  a  natural  destiny. 

32 .  Page  121.  The  story  of  the  bridegroom  carried  off  by  Caterans,  on  his  bridal- 
day,  is  taken  from  one  which  was  told  to  the  author  by  the  late  Laird  of  Mac- Nab, 
many  years  since.  To  carry  off  persons  from  the  Lowlands,  and  to  put  them  to  ran- 
som, was  a  common  practice  with  the  wild  Highlanders,  as  it  is  said  to  be  at  the  pres- 
ent day  with  the  banditti  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Upon  the  occasion  alluded  to,  a  party 
of  Caterans  carried  ofif  the  bridegroom,  and  secreted  him  in  some  cave  near  the  moun- 
tain of  Schihallion.  The  yoimg  man  caught  the  small-pox  before  his  ransom  could 
be  agreed  on ;  and  whether  it  was  the  fine  cool  air  of  the  place,  or  the  want  of  medical 
attendance.  Mac-Nab  did  not  pretend  to  be  positive ;  but  so  it  was,  that  the  i>risoaer 
recovered,  his  ransom  was  paid,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  friends  and  bnde,  but 
always  considered  tiie  Highland  robbers  as  having  saved  his  life,  by  their  treatment  of 
Us  malady. 

33.  Page  122.  The  Scotdi  are  liberal  in  computing  their  land  and  liquor ;  the 
Scottish  pint  corresponds  to  two  English  quarts.  As  for  their  com,  every  one  knows 
ttie  couplet^ 

How  can  the  rogues  pretend  to  sense  ? — 
Their  pound  is  only  twenty  poice. 

34.  Page  12^.  This  happened  on  manv  occasions.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  after 
the  total  destruction  of  tiie  dan  influence,  after  1745,  ^^  purchasers  could  be  found, 
who  offered  a  fair  price  for  the  estates  forfeited  in  171 5,  which  were  then  brought  to 
sale  by  the  creditors  of  the  York  Buildings  Company,  who  had  purchased  the  whole 
or  greater  part  from  government  at  a  very  small  price.  Even  so  late  as  the  period 
first  mentioned,  the  prejudices  of  the  public  in  favor  of  the  heirs  of  the  forfeited 
families  threw  various  impediments  in  the  way  of  intending  purchasers  of  such 
property. 

35.  Page  137.  This  sort  of  political  game  ascribed  to  Mac-Ivor  was  in  realitj 
played  by  several  Highland  chiefs,  the  celebrated  Lord  Lovat  in  particular,  who  use4 

that  kind  of  finesse  to  the  uttermost.     The  Laird  of  Mac was  also  captain  of  an 

independf  nt  company,  but  valued  the  sweets  of  present  pay  too  well  to  incur  the  risk 
of  losing  them  in  the  Jacobite  cause.  His  martial  consort  raised  his  clan,  an4  headed 
it,  in  174^.    But  the  chief  himself  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  king-making,  de* 

^mng  himself  for  that  monarch,  and  no  other,  who  gave  the  Laird  of  Mac "  half- 

A-guinea  the  day,  and  half-a-guinea  the  mom.'' 

36.  Page  129.  In  explanation  of  the  militanr  exercise  observed  at  the  Castle  of 
Glennaquoich,  the  author  begs  to  remark,  that  the  Highlanders  were  not  only  well 
practicea  in  tiie  use  of  the  broadsword,  firelock,  and  most  of  the  manly  sports  and 
trials  of  strength  common  throughout  Scotland,  but  also  used  a  peculiar  sort  of  drill, 
suited  to  their  own  dress  and  mode  of  warfare.    There  were,  for  instance,  different 
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Buxles  of  disposing  the  plai(L  one  when  on  a  peaceful  journey,  another  when  danger 
was  apprehended :  one  way  of  enveloping  themselves  in  it  when  expecting  undisturbed 
repose,  and  another  which  enabled  them  to  stare  up  with  swoid  and  pistol  in  hand  on 
the  slightest  alarm. 

Previous  to  1720,  or  thereabouts,  the  belted  plaid  was  universally  worn,  in  which 
the  portion  which  surrounded  the  middle  of  the  wearer,  and  that  which  was  flung 
around  his  shoulders,  were  all  of  the  same  piece  of  tartan.  In  a  desperate  onset  aU 
was  thrown  away,  and  the  clan  charged  bare  beneath  the  doublet,  save  for  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  the  shirt,  which,  like  that  of  the  Irish,  was  always  ample,  and  for  the 
sporran-mollach,  or  goafs-skin  purse. 

The  manner  of  handling  the  pistol  and  dirk  was  also  part  of  the  Highland  manual 
exercise,  which  the  author  nas  seen  gone  through  by  men  who  had  learned  it  in  their 
yoath. 

37.  Page  MI.  Pork,  or  swine's  flesh,  in  any  shape,  was,  till  of  late  years,  much 
abominated  by  the  Scotch,  nor  is  it  yet  a  favorite  food  amongst  them.  King  Jamie 
carried  this  prejudice  to  England,  and  is  known  to  have  abhorred  pork  ahnost  as  much 
as  he  did  tobacco.  Ben  Jonson  has  -ecorded  this  peculiarity,  wWe  tiie  gypsy  in  a 
masque,  examining  the  king's  hand,  says, 

^you  should  by  this  line 

Love  a  horse,  and  a  hound,  but  no  part  of  a  swine. 

T/u  GypsUs  MetatHorpkosed, 

James's  own  proposed  faanc^uet  for  the  Devil  was  a  loin  of  pork  and  a  poll  of  ling,  with 
a  pipe  of  tobsScco  for  digestion. 

38.  Paee  131.  In  thenumberof  persons  of  all  ranks  who  assembled  at  the  same 
tabfe,  thouth  by  no  means  to  discuss  the  same  fare,  the  Highland  chiefs  only  retained 
a  custom  which  had  been  formerly  universally  observed  throughout  Scotland.  *<  I  my> 
self,"  says  Ihe  traveller,  Fynes  Morrison,  in  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabetli's  reign,  the 
scene  being  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland^  "  was  at  a  knight's  house,  who  had  many  ser- 
vants to  attend  him,  that  brought  in  his  meat  with  their  heads  covered  with  blue  caps, 
the  table  bemg  more  than  half  furnished  with  great  platters  of  porridge,  each  having 
a  little  piece  of  sodden  meat.  And  when  the  table  was  serveo,  the  servants  did  sit 
down  with  us ;  but  the  upper  mess,  instead  of  porridge,  had  a  pullet,  with  some  prunes 
in  the  broth."— ^rn?t«/j,  p.  155.) 

Till  within  Uiis  last  century,  the  farmers,  even  of  a  respectable  condition,  dined 
with  their  work-people.  The  difference  betwixt  those  of  hi^h  deme,  was  ascertained 
by  the  place  of  the  party  above  or  below  the  salt,  or,  sometimes,  by  a  Une  drawn  with 
chalk  on  the  dining  table.  Lord  Lovat,  who  knew  well  how  to  feed  the  vanity,  and 
restrain  the  appetites,  of  his  clansmen,  allowed  each  sturdy  Fraser.  who  had  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  be  a  Duinh^wassel,  the  full  honor  of  the  sitting,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  took  care  that  his  young  kinsmen  did  not  acquire  at  his  table  any  taste  for 
outlandish  luxuries.  His  lordship  was  always  ready  with  some  honorable  apology, 
why  foreign  wines  and  French  brandy,  delicacies  which  he  conceived  might  sap  Uie 
hardy  habits  of  his  cousins,  should  not  circulate  past  an  assigned  point  on  the  table. 

ri.  Page  139.  In  the  Irish  ballads,  relating  to  Fion  (the  Fingal  of  MacPher- 
there  occurs,  as  in  the  primitive  poetry  of  most  nations,  a  cycle  of  heroes,  each  of 
whom  has  some  distinguishing  attribute ;  upon  these  qualities,  and  the  adventures  of 
tiftMe  possessing  them,  many  proverbs  are  formed,  which  are  still  current  in  the  High- 
lands. Among  other  characters,  Conan  is  distinguished  as  in  some  respects  a  kindof 
Theruttt,  but  brave  and  daring  even  to  rashness.  He  had  made  a  vow  that  he  wouM 
never  take  a  blow  without  returning  it ;  and  having,  like  other  heroes  of  antiquity, 
descended  to  the  infernal  regions,  he  received  a  cuff  trom  the  Arch-fiend,  who  presided 
there,  which  he  mstantly  returned,  using  the  expression  in  the  text  Sometimes  the 
profverb  is  worded  thus }— "  Claw  for  Claw,  and  the  devil  take  the  shortest  nails,  at 
KiioBsakltothedeva.'' 

4a    Page  T40.    The  Highland  poet  almost  ahmyi  was  an  improvisatore.    Captain 
Bint  met  one  of  them  at  Lovafs  table. 
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41.  Page  142.  The  description  of  the  waterfall  mentioned  in  this  chapter  b  taken 
from  that  of  Ledeard,  at  the  farm  so  called  on  the  northern  side  of  Lochard,  and  near 
the  head  of  the  Lake,  four  or  five  miles  from  Aberfoyle.  It  is  upon  a  small  scale,  but 
otherwise  one  of  the  most  exauisite  cascades  it  is  po^ble  to  behold.  The  appearance 
of  Flora  with  the  Harp,  as  described,  has  been  justly  censured  as  too  theatrical  md 
effected  for  the  lady-like  simplicity  of  her  character.  But  something  may  be  allowed 
to  her  French  education,  in  which  point  and  striking  effect  always  make  a  considerable 
object 

43.  Page  144.  The  young  and  daring  Adventurer.  Charles  Edward,  landed  at 
Glenaladale,  in  Moidart,  and  displayed  his  standard  in  tne  valley  of  Glenfinnan,  mus* 
tering  around  it  the  Mac-Donalds,  the  Camerons,  and  other  less  nimierous  dans,  whom 
he  hiad  prevailed  on  to  join  him.  There  is  a  monument  erected  on  the  spot,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory. 

43.  Page  144.  The  Marquis  of  Tullibardine's  elder  brother,  who,  long  exiled, 
retomed  to  Scotland  with  Charles  Edward  in  1745. 

14.  Page  147.  This  ancient  Gaelic  ditty  is  still  well  known,  both  in  the  High- 
lands and  in  Ireland.  It  was  translated  into  English,  and  published,  if  I  mistake  not, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  facetious  Tom  D'Urfey,  by  the  title  of  "  CoUey,  my  Cow." 

45.  Page  153.  The  thrust  from  the  tynes,  or  branches,  of  the  stag's  horns  were 
icooonted  far  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  boar's  tusk : — 

If  thou  be  hurt  with  horn  ot  stag,  it  brings  thee  to  thy  bier, 

But  barber's  hand  shall  boar's  hurt  heal ;  thereof  have  thou  no  fear. 

46.  Page  153.  This  ^prb,  which  resembled  the  dress  often  put  on  children  in 
Scotland,  called  a  polonie  (i.e.  polonaise),  is  a  very  ancient  modification  of  the  High- 
land  garb.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  hauberk  or  shirt  of  mail  only  composed  of  cloth  instoul 
of  rings  of  armor. 

47.  Page  I  (3.  Old  Highlanders  will  still  make  the  dtasil  around  those  whom  they 
wish  well  to.  To  go  round  a  person  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  withershins  (German 
wUer-shins)^  is  unlucky,  and  a  sort  of  incantation. 

48.  Page  154.  This  metrical  spell,  or  something  very  like  it,  b  preserred  fay 
Reginald  Scott,  in  his  work  on  Witchcraft 

49.  Page  155.    On  the  morrow  they  made  their  biers 

Of  birch  and  hazel  gray. Chtvy  Ckast, 

ta  Page  I  c  5.  The  author  has  been  sometimes  accused  for  confounding  fiction 
witn  reality.  He  therefore  thinks  it  necessary  to  state^  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
hu«iting  described  in  the  text  as  preparatory  to  the  msurrection  of  1745,  ^^  so  far 
as  he  loiows,  entirely  imaginary.  But  it  is  well  known  such  a  great  hunting  was  held 
in  the  Forest  of  Brae-Mar,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  as  preparatory  to 
the  Rebellion  of  171$ ;  and  most  of  the  Highland  chieftains  who  afterwaurd  engaged 
m  that  civil  commotion  were  present  on  this  occasion. 

51.  Page  156.  Corresponding  to  the  Lowland  saying, "  Mony  ane  spetrs  tha 
gste  they  ken  fu^  weel.'' 

(2.  Page  178.  These  lines  form  the  burden  of  an  old  song  to  wluch  Bnms  wrote 
idditional  verses. 

53.    Page  1784    These  lines  are  also  andent,  and  I  beUeve  to  tfaa  tone  c£ 

Well  never  hae  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame ; 

to  wUch  Bnms  likewiae  wrote  some  verses. 

$4.    Page  183.    A  Highland  rhyme  on  Glencaini's  Eatpeditioo,  in  1650,  hM 

*<  Well  bide  a  while  amooc  ta  crowt. 
Well  wiske  ta  sword  and  bend  ta  bows.* 
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55.  F^e  182.  Th«  Oggam  is  a  spedes  of  the  old  Irish  diancter.  The  idea  oi 
He  conrespondence  between  the  Celtic  and  the  Punic,  founded  on  a  scene  in  Plautus, 
iras  not  started  till  Genenl  VaUancey  set  up  his  theory,  long  after  the  date  of  Fergus 
Mao-lTor. 

56.  Page  183.  The  sangume  Jacobites^  during  the  eventful  years  1 74S-6,  kept  up 
the  spirits  of  their  party  by  the  rumor  of  descents  from  France  on  behalf  of  tlie 
Chevalier  St  George. 

57.  Page  184.  The  Highlander,  in  former  times,  had  always  a  high  idea  of  his 
own  Eentility.  and  was  anxious  to  impress  the  same  upon  those  with  whom  he  con> 
versed.  His  language  abounded  in  the  phrases  of  courtesy  and  compliment ;  and  the 
habit  of  carrying  arms,  and  mixing  with  those  who  did  so,  made  it  particularly  desire 
Ue  they  should  use  cautious  politeness  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

58.  Page  196.  The  Kev.  John  Ersldne.  D.  D.^  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  and 
a  most  exoeUent  man,  headed  the  Evangelical  party  m  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the 
time  when  tiie  celebrated  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  was  the  leader  of  the  moderate 
party.  These  two  distinguished  persons  were  colleagues  in  the  Old  Gray  Friars' 
Church,  Edinborgh ;  and,  however  much  fhey  differed  in  chnsch  politics,  preserved 
the  most  perfect  harmony  as  private  friends,  and  as  clergymen  serving  ^  same  cure. 


59.  Page  23a.  The  Clan  of  Mac-Farlane,  occnpying  the  fastnesses  of  the 
western  side  o£  Lodi  Lomond,  were  great  depredators  on  the  low  country,  and  as 
thdr  excorsit  's  were  made  usually  hj  night,  the  moon  was  proverbially  called  their 
lantern.  Thetf  celdsrated  pibroch  of  Hoggit  nam  Boy  which  it  the  name  of  their 
gathering  tune,  intimates  similar  practices, — the  sense  bei^g : — 

We  are  bound  to  drive  the  bullocks. 
All  by  hollows,  hirsts  and  hillocks, 

Through  the  sleet,  and  through  the  rain. 
When  the  moon  is  beaming  low 
On  frozen  lake  and  hills  ofsnow, 
Bold  and  heartily  we  go ; 
And  all  for  little  gain. 

60.  Pa|e  934.  Thb  noble  ruin  is  dear  to  mv  recollection,  from  associations 
which  have  Been  lon^  and  painfully  broken.  It  holds  a  commanding  station  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Teith,  ana  has  been  one  of  the  largest  castles  in  Scotland.  Mur- 
dock,  Duke  of  Albany,  the  founder  of  this  stately  pile,  was  beheaded  on  the  Castle- 
hill  of  Stirling,  from  which  be  might  see  the  towers  of  Doune,  the  monument  of  his 
fallen  greatness. 

In  1745-6,  as  stated  in  the  text,  a  garrison  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier  was  put 
into  the  castle,  then  less  ruinous  than  at  present  It  was  commanded  by  Mr.  Stewart 
of  Balloch,as  governor  for  Prince  Charles ;  he  was  a  man  of  property  near  Callander. 
This  castle  became  at  that  time  the  actual  scene  of  a  romantic  escape  made  by  John 
Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  and  some  other  |>risoners,  who,  having  been  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  were  confined  there  by  the  insurgents.  The  poet,  who  had  in 
his  own  mind  a  large  stock  of  that  romantic  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  adventure,  which 
he  lias  described  as  animating  the  youthful  hero  of  his  drama,  devised  and  undertook  the 
perilous  enterprise  of  escapmg  from  his  prison.  He  inspired  his  companions  with 
his  sentiments,  and  when  every  attempt  at  open  force  was  deemed  hopeless,  they 
resolved  to  tvrist  then:  bed-dothes  into  ropes,  and  thus  to  descend.  Four  persons, 
with  Home  himself,  reached  the  ground  in  safety.  But  the  rope  broke  with  the  fifth, 
who  was  a  tall  lusty  man.  The  sixth  was  Thomas  Barrow,  a  brave  young  English- 
man, a  particular  friend  of  Home's.  Determined  to  take  the  risk,  even  in  suoi  unuivor- 
abledrcnmstinces,  Barrow  committed  himself  to  the  broken  rope,  slid  down  on  it  as  far 
as  it  could  assist  him,  and  then  let  himsdf  drop.  His  friends  beneath  succeeded  in 
creaking  his  fall.  Neverthdess,  he  dislocated  his  ankle,  and  had  several  of  his  ribs 
broken.    His  companions,  however,  were  able  to  bear  him  off  in  safety. 

The  Highlanders  next  m^mh^g  sought  for  their  prisoners,  with  great  activitj. 
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An  old  gendeman  told  the  author,  he  remembered  seehig  the  coimnander  Stewart^ 

Bloody  with  spurring,  fieiy  red  with  haste, 
riding  furiouslx  through  the  country  in  quest  of  the  fugitives. 

6i.  Page  238.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Session  m  Scothnd  art 
proverbially  termed,  among  the  country  people,  the  Fifteen. 

62.  ^  .  -.        .  .  .    ^    . 

phrases 

reference  to  an  individual  who  had  be^  en^^ged  : 
ill-breeding  in  Scotland,  about  forty  years  smce,  to  use  the  phrase  rebellion  or  reiel, 
which  might  be  interpreted  by  some  of  the  parties  present  as  a  personal  insult.  It 
was  also  esteemed  more  polite  even  for  stanch  Whies  to  denominate  Charles  Edward 
the  Chevalier,  than  to  speak  of  him  as  the  Pretender^  and  this  kind  of  accommodat- 
ing courtesy  was  usually  observed  in  society  where  individuals  of  each  party  mixed  on 
friendly  tenns. 

63.  Page  244.  The  Jacobite  sentiments  were  general  among  the  western 
counties,  and  in  Wales.  But  although  the  great  families  of  the  Wynnes,  the  Wynd- 
hams,  and  others,  had  come  under  an  actual  obligation  to  join  Pnnce  Charles  if  he 
should  land,  they  had  done  so  under  the  express  stipulation,  that  he  should  be 
assisted  by  an  auxiliary  army  of  French,  without  which  they  foresaw  the  enterprise 
would  be  desperate.  Wishing  well  to  his  cause,  therefore,  and  watching  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  join  him,  they  did  not,  nevertheless,  think  tiiemselves  bound  in  honor  to  d* 
so,  as  he  was  only  supported  by  a  body  of  wild  mountaineers,  speaking  an  uncouth 
dialect,  and  wearing  a  singular  dress.  The  race  up  to  Derby  struck  them  with  more 
dread  than  admiration.  But  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  the  effect  might  have  been, 
had  either  the  battle  of  Preston  or  Falkirk  been  fought  and  won  during  the  advance 
into  England. 

64.  Page  247.  Divisions  early  showed  themselves  in  the  Chevalier's  little  army, 
not  only  amone  the  independent  chieftains,  who  were  far  too  proud  to  brook  subjection 
to  each  other,  but  between  the  Scotch,  and  Charles's  eovemor  0'Sullivan,an  Irishman 
by  birth,  who^ith  some  of  his  countrymen  bred  in  Uie  Irbh-Brigade  in  the  service  o( 
the  king  of  France,  had  an  influence  with  the  Adventurer,  much  resented  by  the 
Highlanders,  who  were  sensible  that  their  own  clans  made  the  chief  <x  rather  the 
only  strength  of  his  enterprise.  There  was  a  feud,  also,  between  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray, and  John  Murray  of  Broughton,  the  Prince's  secretary,  whose  disunion  greatly 
embarrassed  the  affairs  of  the  Adventurer.  In  general,  a  thousand  different  preten- 
sions  divided  their  little  army,  and  finally  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  its  over* 
throw. 

65.  Page  255.  The  Doutelle  was  an  armed  vessel,  which  brought  a  small  supply 
of  money  and  arms  from  France  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents. 

66.  Page  256.  Old  women,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  lamenting  for  the 
dead,  which  the  Irish  call  Keenniug. 

67.  Page  257.  These  lines,  or  something  like  them,  occur  in  an  old  Magatiie  of 
the  period. 

68.  Page  258.    /.  #.,  Contiguous. 

69.  Page  262.    They  occur  in  Miss  Seward's  fine  verses,  beginnings 

"  To  thy  rocks,  stormy  Lannow,  adieu." 

70.  Page  264.  Whkh  is,  or  was  wont  to  be,  the  old  air  of ''  Good  nigh^  and  joy 
be  wi*  you  a*  1 " 

71.  Pa{^t  265.  The  main  body  of  the  Highland  army  encamped,  or  rather 
bivouacked,  m  that  part  of  ^  King's  Park  which  lies  towards  the  village  of  Dud* 
dinploa. 
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72.  Page  969.  This  drcumstance,  which  is  historical,  as  well  as  the  description 
Aat  precedes  it,  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  war  of  La  Vendue,  in  which  the  royal- 
ists^ consisting  chiefly  of  insurgent  peasantry,  attached  a  prodigious  and  eren  super- 
stitious interest  to  tiie  possession  of  a  piece  of  brass  ordnance,  which  they  called 
Marie  Jeane. 

The  Highlanders  of  an  early  period  were  afraid  of  cannon,  with  the  noise  and 
effect  of  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  It  was  by  means  of  three  or  four 
small  pieces  of  artillery,  that  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Errol,  in  James  VI.'s  time, 
sained  a  great  victory  at  Glenlivat,  over  a  numerous  Highland  army,  commanded  by 
die  Earl  of  Argyle.  At  the  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  General  Middleton  obtained 
\if  his  artillery  a  similar  success,  the  Highlanders  not  being  able  to  stand  the  disdiarse 
M  Muskefs  Mother^  which  was  the  name  they  bestow^  on  great  guns.  In  an  old 
kallad  on  the  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  these  verses  occur  :— 

The  Highlandmen  are  pretty  men 

For  handling  sword  and  shidd, 
But  yet  they  are  but  simple  men 

To  stand  a  stricken  field. 

The  Highlandmen  are  pretty  men 

For  target  and  claymore, 
But  yet  they  are  but  naked  men 

To  face  the  cannon's  roar. 

For  the  cannon's  roar  on  a  summer's  nigh 

Like  thunder  in  the  air ; 
Was  never  man  in  Highland  garb 

Would  face  the  cannon  fair. 

But  the  Highlanders  of  1745  had  got  far  beyond  the  simplicity  of  their  forefathers,         ^ 
and  showed  throughout  the  whole  war  how  little  they  droded  artillery,  although  the 
conunon  people  still  attached  some  consequence  to  the  possession  of  the  field-piece 
which  led  to  this  disquisition. 

73.  Page  270.  Bran,  the  well-known  dog  of  Fiagal,  is  often  the  theme  of  High- 
hlid  proverb  as  well  as  song. 

74.  Page  273.    Scaetke  for  followers. 

75.  Page  280.  The  faithful  friend  who  pointed  out  the  pass  bv  which  the  High- 
landers moved  from  Tranent  to  Seaton,  was  Robert  Anderson,  junior,  of  Whitburgh, 
a  gentleman  of  property  in  East  Lothian.  He  had  been  interrogated  by  the  Lord 
George  Murray  concerning  the  ppssibility  of  crossing  the  uncouth  and  marshy  piece 
of  ground  which  divided  the  araiies,  and  which  he  described  as  impracticable.  When 
dismissed,  he  recollected  that  there  was  a  circuitous  path  leading  eastward  through 
tlie  marsh  into  the  plain,  by  which  the  Highlanders  might  turn  the  flank  of  Sir  John 
Cope*s  position,  without  being  .exposed  to  the  enemy's  Are.  Having  mentioned  his 
opinion  to  Mr.  Hepburn  of.  Keith,  who  instantly  saw  its  importance^  he  was  encour* 
a^ed  by  that  gentleman  to  awale  Lord  George  Murray,  and  communicate  the  idea  to 
him.  Lord  George  received  4ie  information  with  erateful  thanks,  and  instantly 
awakened  Prince  Charles,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  field  with  a  bunch  of  pease  imder 
his  head.  The  Adventurer  received  with  alacrity  the  news  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  bringing  an  excellently  provided  army  to  a  decisive  battle  with  his  own 
irregular  forces.  His  joy  on  the  occasion  was  not  very  consistent  with  the  charge  ot 
cowardice  brought  against  him  by  Chevalier  Johnstone,  a  discontented  follower, 
whose  Memoirs  possess  at  least  as  much  of  a  romantic  as  an  historical  character. 
Even  by  the  account  of  the  Chevalier  himself,  the  Prince  was  at  the  head  of  the 
second  line  of  the  Highland  army  during  the  battle,  of  which  he  says,  **  It  was  gained 
with  such  rapidity,  that  in  the  second  line,  where  I  was  still  by  the  side  of  the  Prince^ 
we  saw  no  other  enemy  than  those  who  were  lying  on  the  ground  killed  and  wounded, 
though  wt  were  not  more  than  fifty  paus  behind  our  first  Hne^  running  always  at 
/^  as  we  could  to  overtake  them," 

This  passage  in  the  Chevalier's  Memdrs  places  the  Prince  within  fifty  paces  of 
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the  heat  of  the  fatttfe,  t  position  which  would  never  have  been  the  choice  of  om 
unwilling  to  take  a  share  of  its  dangers.  Indeed,  unless  the  chiefs  had  complied  with 
the  young  Adrenturer't  proposal  to  lead  the  van  in  person,  it  does  not  appor  that  he 
could  have  been  deq^  in  the  action. 

76.  Page  383.  The  death  of  this  good  Christian  and  ntUant  man  is  thus  given 
by  his  affecuonate  biographer.  Dr.  Doddridge,  from  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses. 

*^  He  continued  all  night  under  arms,  wrapped  up  in  his  doak,  and  generally  shel- 
tered under  a  rick  of  bariey,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  field.  About  three  in  the 
morning  he  called  his  domestic  servants  to  hhn,  of  which  there  were  four  in  waitinc. 
He  dismined  three  of  them  with  most  affectionate  Christian  advice,  and  sudi 
solemn  charges  relating  to  the  performance  of  then-  duty,  and  the  care  of  their  souls, 
as  seemed  plainly  to  intimate  that  he  apprehended  it  was  at  least  very  probable  he 
was  taking  his  last  farewell  of  them.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  he  spent 
the  little  remainder  of  the  time,  which  could  not  be  lyuch  above  an  hour,  in  those 
devout  exercises  of  soul  which  had  been  so  long  habitual  to  him,  and  to  which  so 
many  circumstances  did  then  concur  to  call  him.  The  army  was  alarmed  by  break  of 
day,  b^  the  noise  of  the  rebels'  approach,  and  the  attack  was  made  before  sunrise^  yet 
when  It  was  light  enough  to  discern  what«passed.    As  soon  as  the  enemy  came  within 

Sin-shot,  they  made  a  furious  fire ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  dragoons  which  constituted 
e  left  wing,  immediately  fled.  The  colone^  at  the  beginning  of  the  onset,  which  m 
the  whole  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  received  a  wound  by  a  bullet  in  his  left  breast, 
which  made  him  give  a  sudden  spring  in  his  saddle ;  upon  which  his  servant,  who  lea 
the  horse,  would  have  persuaded  him  to  retreat,  but  he  said  it  was  only  a  wound  in 
the  flesh,  and  fought  on,  though  he  presently  afterwards  received  a  shot  in  his  right 
thigh.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  discerned  that  some  of  the  enemy  fell  by  him,  and 
paracularly  one  man,  who  had  made  him  a  treacherous  visit  but  a  few  days  before^ 
with  great  profession  of  zeal  for  the  {^resent  establishment 

**  Events  of  this  kind  pass  in  less  time  than  the  description  of  them  can  be  written, 
or  than  it  can  be  read.  The  colonel  was  for  a  few  moments  supported  by  his  men, 
and  particularly  by  that  worthy  person  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitney,  who  was  shot 
through  the  arm  here,  and  a  few  monUis  after  fell  noUy  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and 
by  Lieutenant  West,  a  man  of  distinguished  bravery,  as  also  by  about  fifteen  dra- 
goons, who  stood  by  him  to  the  last  But  after  a  famt  fire,  the  regiment  in  general 
was  seized  with  a  panic ;  and  though  their  Colonel  and  some  other  {^illant  officers  did 
what  they  could  to  rally  them  once  or  tvrice,  they  at  last  took  a  precipitate  flight 
And  just  in  the  moment  when  Colonel  Gardiner  seemed  to  be  makmg  a  pause  to 
ddiberate  what  duty  required  him  to  do  in  such  circumstances,  an  accident  happened, 
which  must,  I  think,  in  the  judgment  of  every  worthy  and  generous  man,  be  aOowed 
a  sufficient  apology  for  exposing  his  life  to  so  great  a  hazard,  when  his  regiment  had 
left  him.  He  saw  a  party  of  the  foot,  who  were  then  bravely  fighting  near  him,  and 
whom  he  was  ordered  to  support,  had  no  officer  to  head  them ;  upon  which  he  said 
eagerly^  in  the  hearing  c  f  the  person  from  whom  I  had  this  account,  *  These  brave  f d- 
lows  will  be  cut  to  pioc-  s  for  want  of  a  commander,*  or  words  to  that  effect ;  which 
while  he  was  speakmg,  he  rode  up  to  them  and  cried  out  *  Fire  on,  my  lads,  and  fear 
nothing/  But  just  as  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  a  Highlander  advanced 
towarcb  him  witn  a  scythe  fastened  to  a  lone;  pole,  with  which  he  gave  him  lo  dread- 
ful a  wound  on  his  right  arm,  that  his  sword  dropped  out  of  his  hand :  and  at  the  same 
time  several  others  coming  about  him  while  he  was  thus  dreadfully  entangled  with 
that  cruel  weapon^  he  was  dragged  off  from  his  horse.  The  foment  he  fell,  another 
Hi  Mander,  who,  if  Uie  king's  evidence  at  Carlisle  may  be  credited,  (as  I  know  not 
why  they  should  not,  though  the  unhappy  creature  died  denying  it,)  was  one  Mac- 
Naught,  iriio  was  executed  about  a  year  after,  gave  him  a  stroke  either  with  a  broad* 
twora  or  a  Lochaber-axe  ^for  my  informant  could  not  exactly  distineuish)  on  the 
hinder  part  of  his  head,  which  was  the  mortal  blow.  All  that  his  faithful  attendant 
saw  fnxther  at  this  time  was,  that  as  his  hat  was  falUns  off,  he  took  it  in  his  left 
hand  and  waved  it  as  a  signal  to  him  to  retreat,  and  added,  what  were  the  last  words 
he  ever  heard  him  speak, '  Take  care  of  yourself ; '  upon  which  the  servant  retired." — 
Sonu  mnarkabU  Passages  in  tht  Lift  of  Coloml  Jamts  Gardintr^  by  P,  Dods 
4ridg9^  Z).  D,    London,  1747,  p.  187. 

I  may  remark  on  this  oxtiact,  that  it  confirms  the  account  ghren  in  the  test  o£  tfaft 
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lesistance  offered  by  some  of  the  Eni^fish  infantry.  Surprised  by  a  force  of  a  peculiar 
and  unusual  description,  their  omxnition  could  not  be  long  or  fonnidable,  espeoally 
as  thej  were  deserted  by  the  caTah7,and  those  who  undertook  to  manage  the  artillery. 
But  although  the  affair  was  soon  decided,  I  hare  always  understood  tliAt  many  of  the 
Infantry  showed  an  inclination  to  do  their  duty. 

77.  Paffe  284.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  diaracter  of  this  brutal 
y«ung  Laird  is  entirely  imaginary.  A  gentleman,  however,  who  resembled  Balma- 
iriiapple  in  the  article  of  courage  only,  fell  at  Preston  in  the  manner  described.  A 
Perthshire  gentleman  of  high  honor  and  respectability,  one  of  the  handful  of  cavalry 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  Edward,  pursued  the  fugitive  dragoons  almost 
alone  till  near  St  Clement's  Well,  where  the  eilorts  of  some  of  the  officers  had  pre* 
vailed  on  a  few  of  them  to  make  a  momentary  stand.  Perceivmg  at  this  moment 
that  they  were  pursued  by  only  one  man  and  a  couple  of  servants*  they  turned  upon 
him  and  cut  him  down  with  their  swords.    I  remember^  when  a  child,  sitting  on  his 

Save,  where  the  grass  long  grew  rank  and  green,  distinguishing  it  from  the  rest  of 
e  field.  A  female  of  the  family  then  residin|r  at  St.  Clement's  Well  used  to  tell 
me  the  tragedy  of  which  she  had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  showed  me  in  evidence  one 
of  the  silver  clasps  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  waistcoat. 

78.  Page  293.  Charles  Edward  took  up  hb  quarters  after  the  battle  at  Pinkie* 
house,  adjoining  to  Musselburgh. 

70.  Page  204.  The  name  of  Andrea  de  Ferrara,  is  inscribed  on  all  the  Scottish 
broadswords  which  are  accounted  of  peculiar  excellence.  Who  this  artist  was.  what 
were  his  fortunes^  and  when  he  flourished,  have  hitherto  defied  the  researches  of 
anti(9uanes ;  only  it  is  in  general  believed  that  Andrea  de  Ferrara  was  a  Spanish  or 
Italian  artificer,  brought  over  by  James  the  IV.  or  V.  to  instruct  the  Scots  in  the 
manufacture  of  sword  blades.  Most  barbarous  natioiis  excel  in  the  fabrication  of 
arms ;  and  the  Scots  had  attained  great  proficiency  in  forging  swords,  so  early  as  the 
field  of  Pinkie :  at  which  period  tro  historian  Patten  desaibes  them  as  <*all  notably 
broad  and  thin,  univenally  made  to  slice,  and  of  such  exceeding  good  temper,  that  as 
I  never  saw  any  so  good,  so  I  think  it  hard  to  devise  better.'*~-<^^«9M»/  o/Somer- 
sets  Expedition.) 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  best  and  most  genuine  Andrea  Ferraras  have  a  crown 
marked  on  the  Uades. 

80.  P^^e  397.  The  clergyman's  name  was  Mac-Vicar.  Protected  by  the  cannon 
of  the  Castle,  be  preached  every  Sunday  in  the  West  Kirk,  while  the  Highlanders 
were  in  possession  of  Edinburgh ;  and  it  was  in  presence  of  some  of  the  Jacobites 
that  he  prayed  for  Pnnce  Charles  Edward  in  the  terms  quoted  in  the  text 

81.  P«tfe  398.  The  incident  here  said  to  have  happened  to  Fkna  Mac-Ivor, 
actually  befell  Miss  Naime,  a  lady  with  whom  the  author  nad  the  pleasure  of  being 
acquamted.  As  the  Highland  army  rushed  into  Edinburgh,  Miss  Naime,  like  other 
ladies  who  approved  of  their  cause,  stood  waving  her  handkerchief  from  a  balcony, 
when  a  ball  from  a  Highlander^  mndceC,  whkh  was  discharged  by  accident,  graxea 
her  forehead.  **  Thank  God,"  said  she,  the  instant  she  recovered,  **  that  the  acddent 
happened  to  me,  whose  principles  are  known.  Had  it  befallen  a  Whig,  they  would 
hftve  ind  it  was  done  on  purpose." 

83.  Fige  337.  The  Author  of  Waverley  hat  been  charged  with  painting  Ifat 
yoong  Advaiturer  in  colors  more  amiable  than  his  character  deserved.  But  having 
known  many  individuals  who  were  near  his  person,  he  has  been  described  according 
to  the  Ught  in  which  those  eye^tnesses  saw  his  temper  and  qualifications.  Some* 
thing  must  be  allowed,  no  doubt,  to  the  natural  exaggerations  of  those  who  remem- 
bered him  as  the  bold  and  advestorous  Princet  hi  i^ose  cause  they  had  braved  death 
nd  mfai;  but  is  tbchr  evidenet  to  give  idaos  entirely  to  that  el  a  smele  malecootentf 

I  have  ahreedy  notioed  the  imputations  thrown  by  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  en  the 
Prince's  courate.  But  some  part  at  least  of  that  gentleman's  tale  h  poitlj  romantic. 
It  would  not.  tor  instance,  be  supposed,  that  at  tht  time  he  is  favonng  us  with  the 
Ufhly  wroQglit  aoconnt  01  his  amour  witii  the  adorable  Peggie,  the  Chevalier  Johns* 
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tone  was  a  mairiad  man,  wlioM  grandchild  is  now  aHve,  or  that  the  wlub  dfcoanten 
tial  story  concerning  the  outrageous  vengeance  taken  by  Gordon  of  Abfaachie  on  a 
Presbyterian  dermaan,  is  entirely  apocryphaL  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  ad* 
mitted,  that  the  nnnce,  like  others  of  his  tamilv,  did  not  esteem  the  services  don« 
him  by  his  adherents  so  highly  as  he  ought.  Educated  in  high  ideas  of  his  heredit- 
ary right,  he  has  been  supposed  to  have  held  ever^  exertion  and  sacrifice  made  in  his 
cause  as  too  much  the  duW  of  the  person  making  it,  to  merit  extravagant  gratitude  on 
his  part.  Dr.  King's  evidfence  (which  his  leaving  the  Jacobite  interest  renders  some- 
what doubtful)  goes  to  strengthen  this  opinion. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  ^hnstone's  Memoirs  has  quoted  a  story  said  to  be  told  by 
Helvetius,  stating  that  Prince  Charles  Edward,  far  from  voluntarily  embarkine  on  hb 
daring  expedition,  was  literally  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  to  which  he  seems  msposed 
to  yidd  credit  Now,  it  being  a  fact  as  well  known  as  any  in  his  history,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  entirely  imdisputed,  that  the  Prince's  personal  entreaties  and  urgency 
podtivdy  forced  Boisdale  and  Lochiel  into  insurrection,  when  they  were  earnestly 
desirous  that  he  would  put  off  his  attempt  until  he  could  obtain  a  sufficient  force 
from  France,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  his  alleged  reluctance  to  undertake 
the  expedition,  with  his  desperately  insisting  on  carrying  the  rising  into  effect,  against 
the  advice  and  entreaty  of  his  most  powerf  m  and  most  sage  partisans.  Surely  a  man 
who  had  been  ovried  bound  on  board  the  vessel  which  brought  him  to  so  desperate 
Im  enterprise,  would  have  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  reluctance  of  hu  par- 
tisans, to  return  to  France  in  safety. 

It  is  averred  in  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  that  Charles  Edward  left  the  fieki  of  Cullo- 
den  without  doing  me  utmost  to  dispute  the  victory ;  and,  to  give  the  evidence  on  both 
tides,  thve  b  in  existence  the  most  trusty-worthy  testimony  of  Lord  Ekho,  who 
states,  that  he  himself  earnestly  exhorted  the  Prince  to  charge  at  the  head  of  the  left 
wing,  which  was  entire,  and  retrieve  the  day  or  die  with  honor.  And  on  his  counsel 
being  deciined.  Lord  Elcho  took  leave  of  him  with  a  bitter  czeciation,  swearing  he 
would  never  look  on  his  face  again,  and  kept  his  word. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  almost  aU  the  other  ofl|- 
cers,  that  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost,  one  wing  of  the  Highlanders  being  entirely 
routed,  the  rest  of  ^  army  out-numbered,  out-flanked,  and  in  a  condition  totally 
hopeless.  In  this  situation  of  things,  the  Irish  officers  who  surrounded  Charies's 
person  interfered  to  force  him  off  the  field.  A  Comet,  who  was  dose  to  the  Prince, 
left  a  strong  attestation,  that  he  had  seen  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  seixe  the  bridle  of  his 
horse,  and  turn  him  round.  There  is  some  discrepancy  of  evidence;  but  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Elcho,  a  man  of  fiery  temper,  and  desperate  at  the  ruin  which  he  beheld  in»- 
pendinr,  cannot  f^rly  be  taken,  in  prejudice  ot  a  character  for  courage  which  is  inti- 
mated by  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  itself,  by  the  Prince's  eagerness  to  fight  on  aU 
occasions,  by  his  determination  to  advance  from  Derby  to  London,  and  by  the  pret- 
ence of  mind  which  he  manifested  during  the  romantic  perils  of  nit  etcape.  The 
author  b  Hx  from  claiming  for  thb  unfortunate  person  the  praise  due  to  splendid 
talents ;  but  he  continues  to  be  of  opinion,  that  at  the  period  of  hb  enterprise,  he  had 
a  mind  capable  of  facing  danger  ana  aspiring  to  fame. 

That  Charies  Edinurd  luid  the  aavanteges  of  a  graceful  presence^  courtesy,  and 
an  address  and  manner  becoming  hb  station,  the  author  never  heard  dispnted  by  any 
who  approached  hb  person,  nor  does  he  conceive  that  these  qualities  are  overcharged 
in  tiie  present  attempt  to  sketch  hb  porteait  The  following  extracts  corroborative 
of  the  general  opinion  respecting  the  Prince's  amiable  disposition,  are  taken  from  a 
manuscript  account  of  hb  romantic  expedition,  by  Jumcs  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnell,  of 
whicbl  noisett  a  copy,  by  the  friendship  of  J.  Menzics.  Esq.,  of  PitfoddeUs.  The 
author,  though  partial  to  the  Prince,  whom  he  faithfully  followed,  letmt  to  have  been 
n  fair  and  candid  man,  and  well  acqnalnted  with  the  intrigues  amoqg  tiie  Adventurer^ 
<oondl:— 

"Every  body  was  mightily  taken  with  the  Prince*t  figure  and  penonal  behavioi; 
There  wat  but  one  voice  about  them.  Those  whom  interest  or  prejudice  made  a 
runaway  to  hb  cause,  could  not  hdp  acknowledginK  that  they  wished  him  well  in  4U 
other  respects,  and  could  hardly  blame  him  for  ms  present  undertaking.  Sundry 
things  had  concurred  to  vaiae  hb  diaracter  to  the  highest  pitch,  beside  the  sreatnets 
tf  the  enterprite,  and  the  conduct  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  execution  of  it 
ThcinwwnicfealinttMioaa  of  food'<>ature  and  humanity  that  had  nadc  a  great  ip^ 
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j^naAm  «m  people^s  minds.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  or  three.  Immediately 
•f  ter  the  battle,  as  the  Prince  was  riding  along  the  ground  that  Cope's  army  had 
occupied  a  few  minutes  before,  one  of  the  officm  came  up  to  congratulate  him,  and 
said,  pointing  to  the  killed,  'Sir,  there  are  your  enemies  at  your  feet.'    The  Prince, 


far  from  emuting,  expressed  a  great  deal  of  compassion  for  his  father's  deluded  sub- 
ject, whom  he  oiBclaured  he  was  heartily  sorry  to  see  in  that  posture.  Next  day,  while 
the  Prince  was  at  Pinkie-house,  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  came  to  make  some  represen- 
tation to  Secretary  Murray  about  the  tents  that  dty  was  ordered  to  furnish  against  a 
certain  day.  Murray  happened  to  be  out  of  the  way,  which  the  Prince  hearing  of, 
called  to  have  the  gentleman  brought  to  him,  saying  he  would  rather  despatch  the 
business,  whatever  it  was,  himself,  Uian  have  the  Gentleman  wait,  which  he  did  by 
granting  everything  that  was  asked.  So  much  afifability  in  a  young  prince,  flushed 
with  victory,  <kew  encomiums  from  his  enemies.  But  what  gave  the  people 
the  highest  uiea  of  him,  was  the  negative  he  gave  to  a  thin^  that  very  nearly  con- 
cerned his  interest,  and  upon  which  the  success  of  his  enterprise  perhaps  depended. 
It  was  proposed  to  send  one  of  the  prisoners  to  London,  to  demand  ot  that  court  a 
cartel  for  tne  exchange  of  prisoners  taken,  and  to  be  taken,  during  this  war,  and  to 
Ultimate  that  a  refusal  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  resolution  on  their  part  to  give  no 
quarter.  It  was  visible  a  cartel  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Prince's  affairs ; 
his  friends  would  be  more  ready  to  declare  for  him  if  they  lud  nothing  to  fear  but  the 
chance  of  war  in  the  field ;  and  if  the  Court  of  London  refused  to  settle  a  cartel,  the 
Prince  was  authorized  to  treat  his  prisoners  in  the  same  manner  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over was  determined  to  treat  such  of  the  Prince's  friends  as  might  fall  into  hb  hands : 
it  was  urged  that  a  few  examples  would  compel  the  court  of  London  to  comply.  It 
was  to  be  presumed  that  the  officers  of  the  English  army  would  make  a  point  of  it. 
Thev  had  never  engaged  in  the  service^  but  upon  such  terms  as  are  in  use  among  all 
dvihzed  nations,  and  it  could  be  no  stam  upon  their  honor  to  lay  down  their  commis- 
sions if  these  terms  were  not  observed,  and  that  omng  to  the  obstinacy  of  their  own 
Prince.  Though  this  scheme  was  plausible,  and  represented  as  very  important,  the 
Prince  oould  never  be  brought  into  it ;  it  was  below  him,  he  said,  to  mike  empty 
threats,  and  he  would  never  put  such  as  those  into  execution ;  he  would  never  in  cold 
blood  take  away  lives  which  he  had  saved  in  heat  of  action,  at  the  peril  of  his  own. 
These  were  not  the  only  proofs  of  good-nature  the  Prince  gave  about  this  time. 
Every  day  produced  something  new  df  this  kind.  These  things  softened  the  rigour 
of  a  miliUry  government,  which  was  only  imputed  to  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  and 
which  he  endeavored  to  make  as  gentle  and  easy  as  possible." 

It  has  been  said^  that  the  Pnnce  sometimes  exacted  more  state  and  ceremonials 
than  seemed  to  swt  his  conditions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  strictness  of 
etiquette  was  altogether  indispensable  where  he  must  otherwise  have  been  exposed  to 
general  intrusion.  He  could  also  endure,  with  a  good  grace,  the  retorts  which  his 
affectation  of  ceremonr  sometimes  exposed  him  to.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
Grant  of  Glenmoriston  having  made  a  hasty  march  to  join  Charles,  at  the  head  of  his 
dan.  nuhed  into  the  Prince's  presence  at  Holyrood,  with  unceremonious  haste,  with- 
out laving  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  toilet.  The  Prince  received  him  kindly,  but 
not  without  a  hint  that  a  previous  interview  with  the  barber  might  not  have  oeen 
wholly  unnecessary.  "  It  is  not  beardless  bovs,  answered  the  <fispleased  Chief, "  who 
are  to  do  your  Royal  Highness's  turn."  The  Chevalier  took  the  rebuke  in  good 
part 

On  the  whole,  if  Prince  Charles  had  cooduded  his  life  soon  after  his  miraculous 
Mcape,  his  character  ta  history  must  have  stood  very  high.  As  it  was,  his  station  is 
amonj^  those,  a  certain  brilliant  portion  of  whose  life  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
an  which  precedes,  and  all  which  follows  it 

83.  Page  344.  The  foUowmff  account  of  the  skirmish  at  Clifton  b  extracted 
from  the  manuscript  Memoirs  of  Evan  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  Chief  of  the  dan  Mao* 
person,  who  had  the  merit  of  supporting  the  prindpal  brunt  of  that  spirited  affab". 
The  HonoiA  appear  to  have  been  composed  about  1755,  only  ^^  7^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
actioo  had  Xmsi  place.  They  were  written  In  Fnncei  where  that  gallant  diief 
resided  fai  eadki  wfauh  accoonts  for  someGallidsms  which  occur  fai  &e  narrative. 

"In  the  Prmce's  return  from  Derby  back  towards 'Scotland,  my  Lord  George 
Mnmyy  Lieutenant-Geacral,  cheerfully  diarged  himself  with  the  commmc^  of  the 
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Ttar ;  a  post,  which,  although  hononrable,  was  attended  with  great  danrer,  1 
difficulties,  and  no  small  fatiroe :  for  the  Prince  being  apprdiensive  that  his  retread 
to  Scotland  might  be  cut  o£F  oy  Marischall  Wade,  who  lay  to  the  northward  of  him 
with  an  army  much  superior  to  what  H.  R.  H.  had,  while  the  Duke  of  Comberland 
with  his  whole  cavalrie  followed  hard  in  the  rear,  was  oUiged  to  hasten  his  mardies. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  possible  for  the  artilirie  to  march  so  fast  as  the  Prince's  army,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  extremely  bad  weather,  and  the  worst  roads  in  England :  so 
Lord  George  Murray  was  obliged  often  to  continue  hb  marches  long  after  it  was  dark, 
almost  every  night,  while  at  the  same  tune  he  had  frequent  allarms  and  disturbances 
from  the  Duke  of  Comberland^s  adranc'd  parties.  Towards  the  eveninr  of  the 
twentie^ghth  December,  1 74^,  the  Prince  entered  the  town  of  Penrith,  in  the  Prov> 
ince  of  Comberland.  But  as  Lord  Geor^  Murray  could  not  bring  up  the  artilirie  so 
fast  as  he  wou'd  hare  wished,  he  was  ol]^g*d  to  pass  the  night  six  miles  short  of  that 
town,  together  with  the  regiment  of  MacDonel  of  Glengarrie,  which  tiat  day  hap* 
pened  to  have  the  arrear  euard.  The  Prince,  in  order  to  refresh  his  armie,  and  to 
|ive  My  Lord  George  ana  the  artilirie  time  to  come  up,  resolved  to  sejour  the  29th  at 
Penrith ;  so  orderecf  his  little  army  to  appear  in  the  morning  under  arms,  in  order  to 
be  reviewed,  and  to  know  in  what  manner  the  numbers  stood  from  his  haveing  enteied 
England.  It  did  not  at  that  time  amount  to  5000  foot  in  all,  with  about  400  cavabie, 
composed  of  the  noblesse  who  serv*d  as  volunteers,  part  of  whom  form'd  a  first  troop 
of  guards  for  the  Prince,  under  the  command  of  My  Lord  Elchoe,  now  Comte  d» 
Weems.  who,  being  proscribed,  is  presently  in  France.  Another  part  formed  a  second 
troop  of  fuards  under  the  command  of  My  Lord  Balmirino,  who  was  beheaded  at  the 
Tower  of  London.  A  third  pnrty  serv*d  under  My  Lord  le  Comte  de  Kilmarnock, 
who  was  likewise  beheaded  at  the  Tower.  A  fourth  part  serv'd  under  My  Lord 
Pitsligo,  who  is  also  proscribed ;  which  cavalrie,  tho'  verr  few  in  numbers,  being  all 
Noblesse,  were  very  brave,  and  of  mfinite  advantage  to  the  foot,  not  only  m  the  day 
of  battle,  but  in  servine  as  advanced  guards  on  the  several  marches,  and  in  patroling 
dureuig  the  night  on  the  different  roads  whidi  led  towards  the  towns  where  the  army 
happened  to  quarter. 

**  While  this  small  army  was  out  in  a  body  on  the  29th  December,  tt])on  a  riseing 
ground  to  the  northward  of  Penrith,  passing  review,  Mons.  de  Cluny,  with  hit  tribe, 
was  ordered  to  the  bridee  of  Clifton,  about  a  mile  to  southward  of  Penrith,  after  hav- 
ing passed  in  review  be^re  Mons.  Pattullo,  who  was  diarged  with  the  inspection  of 
the  troops,  and  was  likewise  Quarter  Master  Genoal  of  the  army,  and  is  now  in 
France.  They  remained  under  arms  at  the  Bridee,  waiting  the  arrival  of  My  Lord 
George  Murray  with  the  artilirie,  whom  Mons.  de  Cluny  had  orders  to  cover  in 
passinz  the  bridge.  They  arrived  about  sunset  closely  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Com- 
berland with  the  whole  bodie  of  his  cavalrie,  reckoned  upwards  of  3000  strong,  about 
a  thousand  of  whom,  as  near  as  might  be  computed,  dismounted,  m  order  to  cut  off 
the  passage*  of  the  artilirie  towards  the  bridge,  while  the  Duke  and  the  others  re- 
mained on  horseback  in  order  to  attack  the  rear.  My  Lord  George  Murray  advanced, 
and  although  he  found  Mons.  de  Cluny  and  his  tribe  in  good  spirits  under  arms,  3ret 
the  circumstance  appeared  extremely  delicate.  The  numbers  were  vastly  unequall, 
and  the  attack  seemed  very  dangerous ;  so  My  Lord  George  dedin'd  giving  orders  to 
such  time  as  he  ask'd  Mons.  de  Cluny's  opinion.  *  I  win  attack  them  with  all  my 
heart,*  says  Mons.  de  Cluny,  Mf  you  order  me.*  *  I  do  order  it  then,'  answered  My 
Lord  George,  and  immediately  went  on  himself  along  with  Mons.  de  Cluny,  and 
fought  swoitl  in  hand  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  the  single  tribe  of  Macphersoos.  They 
In  a  moment  made  their  way  through  a  strone  hedge  of  AiomS,  under  the  cover 
whereof  the  cavalrie  had  taken  their  station,  in  thdr  struggle  of  passing  which  hedge 
My  Lord  George  Murray,  being  dressed  /i»  moniagnardl  as  all  the  army  were,  lost 
hit  bonnet  and  wig ;  so  continued  to  fight  bear-beaded  during  the  action.  They  at 
first  made  a  brisk  discharge  of  their  fire  arms  on  the  enemy,  then  attacked  them  with 
their  tabret,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  a  considerable  time,  which  oblieed  Comber- 
land and  his  cavalrie  to  fly  with  predpitatioo  and  in  great  confusion;  tn  so  much, 
that  if  the  Prince  bad  been  provided  m  a  soflkieBt  nnmber  of  cavalrie  to  have  taken 
advintaffe  of  the  disorder,  it  is  beyond  qneetioo  that  the  Doke  of  Comberland  and  the 
balk  of  his  cavalrie  had  been  taken  prisoners.  By  this  time  itwas  so  dark  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  view  or  nnmber  the  shin  who  filled  all  the  ditches  which  happened  to 
^  ot  tSe  ground  where  they  stood.    But  it  was  computed  that,  besides  tnose  who 
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«vent  off  wounded,  upwards  of  a  hundred  at  least  were  left  on  the  spot,  among  whom 
was  Colonel  Honywood,  who  commanded  the  dismounted  cavalne,  whose  sabre  of 
considerable  value  Mons.  de  Cluny  brought  off  and  still  preserves ;  and  his  tribe  lyke- 
ways  brought  off  many  arms ;— The  Colonel  was  afterwards  taken  up,  and  his  wounds 
being  dress'd,  with  great  difficultie  recovered.  Mons.  de  Cluny  lost  only  in  the  action 
twelve  men,  of  whom  some  haveing  been  only  wounded,  fell  afterwards  mto  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  were  Sent  as  slaves  to  America,  whence  several  of  them  retume<^ 
and  one  of  them  is  now  in  France,  a  sergeant  in  the  Regiment  of  Royal  Scots.  How 
soon  the  accounts  of  the  enemies'  approach  had  reached  the  Prince,  H.  R.  H.  had 
immediately  ordered  Mi-Lord  le  Comte  de  Naime,  Brigadier,  who,  being  proscribed^ 
is  now  in  France,  with  the  three  batalions  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  the  batalion  of  the 
Duke  of  Perth,  and  some  other  troops  under  his  command,  in  order  to  support  Cluny, 
and  to  bring  off  the  artilirie.  But  the  action  was  entirely  over,  before  the  Count  de 
Naime,  with  his  command,  cou'd  reach  nigh  to  the  place.  They  therefore  retum'd 
all  to  Penrith,  and  the  artilirie  marched  up  in  good  order.  Nor  did  the  Duke  of 
Comberland  ever  afterwards  dare  to  come  within  a  day's  march  of  the  Prince  and  his 
army  dureing  the  course  of  all  that  retreat,  which  was  conducted  with  great  prudence 
and  safety  when  in  some  manner  surrounded  by  enemies.'' 

84.  Page  3j6.  As  the  heathen  deities  contracted  an  indelible  obligation  if  they 
swore  by  Styx,  the  Scottish  Highlanders  had  usually  some  peculiar  solemnity  attached 
to  an  oath,  which  they  intended  should  be  binding  on  them.  Very^  frequently  it  con- 
sisted in  laying  their  hands,  as  they  swore,  on  their  own  drawn  mrk ;  which  dagger, 
becoming  a  party  to  the  transaction,  was  invoked  to  punish  any  breach  of  faith.  But 
by  whatever  ritual  the  oath  was  sanctioned,  the  party  was  extremely  desirous  to  keep 
secret  what  the  especial  oath  was,  which  be  considereid  as  urevocable.  This  was  a  mat« 
ter  of  great  convenience,  as  he  lelt  no  scruple  in  breaking  his  asseveration,  when  made 
in  any  other  form  than  that  which  he  accounted  as  peculiarly  solemn ;  and  therefore 
readily  granted  any  engagement  which  bound  him  no  longer  tfian  he  inclined.  Whert- 
as,  if  the  oath  which  he  accounted  invioUble  was  once  publicly  known,  no  party  with 
whom  he  ml|;ht  have  occasion  to  contract,  would  have  rested  satisfied  with  any  other. 
Louis  XL  of  France  practised  the  same  sophistry,  for  he  also  had  a  oeculiar  species 
of  oaA,  the  only  one  which  he  was  ever  known  to  respect,  and  which,  therefore,  he 
was  very  unwillmg  to  pledge.  The  only  engagement  which  that  wily  tyrant  accounted 
binding  upon  him,  was  an  oath  by  the  Holy  Cross  of  Samt  Lo  d'Angers,  which  con- 
tained a  portion  of  the  True  Cross.  If  he  prevaricated  after  taking  this  oath,  Ia>uia 
believed  he  should  die  within  the  year.  The  ConstoUe  St  Paul,  being  invited  to  a 
persona]  conference  with  Louis,  refused  to  meet  the  king  unless  he  would  a^ree  to 
ensure  him  ufe  conduct  under  sanction  of  this  oath.  But,  says  Comines,  the  kmg  re- 
plied, he  would  never  again  pledge  that  engagement  to  mortal  man,  though  he  was 
willing  to  take  any  other  oath  whidi  could  be  devised.  The  treaty  broke  off,  there- 
fore,  ^ter  much  chaffering  concerning  the  nature  of  the  vow  which  Louis  was  to  take. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  the  dictates  of  superstition  and  those  of  conscience. 

85.  Page  165.  A  pair  of  chestnut-trees,  destroyed,  the  one  entirely,  and  th« 
other  in  part,  by  such  a  mischievous  and  wanton  act  of  revenge,  grew  at  Invergarry 
Castle,  the  fastness  of  MacDonald  of  Glengarry. 

86.  Page366.  The  first  three  couplets  are  from  an  old  ballad  called  the  Bar#iT 
Wklow'sl 
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NOTE  TO  PREFACE,  THIRD  EDITION,  p.  6. 

A  homely  metrical  luurmtive  of  the  events  of  the  period,  whidi  cot^ 
tains  some  striking  particulars,  and  is  still  a  great  favorite  with  the  lower 
classes,  gives  a  very  correct  statement  of  the  behavior  of  the  mountaineers 
respecting  this  same  military  license ;  and  as  the  verses  are  little  known, 
and  contain  some  good  sense,  we  venture  to  insert  thenL 


THS  AUTHOa'S  AOOBBSt  TO  ALL  IN  GKNBaAL. 


US  needkM  lor  to  oooten' 


Mow,  gentle  readen,  I  luTe  let  you  kea 
My  rery  thoughts,  from  heart  and  pen, 

ortooonten' 

Or  yet  contionle. 
For  there's  not  a  word  o't  I  can  men'— 

So  ye  must  thole. 

For  on  both  sides,  some  were  not  good  ; 
I  saw  them  rourd'ring  in  odd  blood. 
Not  the  gentlemen,  but  wUd  and  rnda, 

The  baser  sort. 
Who  to  the  wounded  had  no  mood 

But  murd'ring  sport  ( 

EVn  both  at  Preston  and  FaDdfk, 
That  fatal  night  ere  it  grew  mirk. 
Piercing  the  wounded  with  their  durk, 

Caused  many  cry  I 
Such  pity's  shown  from  Savage  and  Tuk 

As  peace  to  die. 

A  woe  be  to  such  hot  teal. 

To  smite  the  wounded  on  the  fiell ! 

It's  just  they  got  such  groats  in  kail. 

Who  do  the  sa 
It  only  teaches  crueltys  real 

To  them  again. 

I've  seen  the  men  call'd  Hu 

Wkh  Lo«4and  men  maks  sXangt  a  brcgs, ' 

Sup  kail  and  brose,  and  fling  the  cogs 

Out  at  the  door. 
Take  cocks,  hens,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

And  pay  nought  for. 

I  saw  a  Highlander,  'twas  right  drole. 
With  a  string  tA  puddings  hung  on  a  pole, 
Whipp'd  o'er  his  shoulder,  slapped  like  a 

Caus'd  Magpy  bann, 
Lap  o'er  the  midden  and  midden-hole, 
Andaff  be  ran. 

When  check'd  for  this,  they'd  often  tell 

Indeed  ker  nmmulTt  a  tume  belly ; 

You*U  no  gie't  wanting  bought,  nor  sell  me : 

i/*ri*ZrwU7hae*t: 
Go  tell  King  Shone,  and  Shoidy's  Willie, 

I'll  bae  a  meat. 


I  saw  the  soldiers  at  Lfatoa-brfe 
Because  the  man  was  not  a  Whig^ 
Of  meat  and  drink  leave  not  a  sk]g» 

Within  his  door ; 
They  burnt  his  verr  hat  and  wig, 

And  thump'd  him  tan. 

And  through  the  Highlands  they  were  «• 

rude, 
As  leave  them  neither  clothes  nor  loo^ 
Then  burnt  their  bouses  to  condode ; 

'Twas  tit  for  tat. 
How  can  ker  mmmuii  e'er  be  good* 

To  think  on  that? 

And  -fter  all,  O  shame  and  grief  t 

Ao  use  some  worse  than  mura*Ting  ddali 

Their  very  gentleman  and  diief, 

Unhumanlyl 
Like  Popish  tortures,  I  believe. 

Such  cruelty. 

EVn  what  was  act  on  open  stage 
At  CaNble,  in  the  hottest  rage, 
When  mercy  was  dapt  in  a  cage, 


Highland  Rogues, 
tsXa9tgt  a  r 


And  mtv  de 
Such  cruelty  approv*d  by  every  age, 
T  shook  my  bead. 

So  many  to  curse,  so  few  to  pray. 
And  some  aloud  huzza  did  cry ; 
They  cursed  the  rebel  Scots  that  day( 

As  they'd  been  nowt 
Brought  up  for  slaughter,  as  that  way 

Too  many  rowt. 

Therefore,  alas!  dear countryme% 

O  never  do  the  like  again. 

To  thirst  for  vengeance,  never  ben* 

Your  gun  nor  pa** 
But  with  the  English  e'en  borrow  and  len'. 

Let  anger  &'• 

There   boasts  and  bullying,   not  worth  s 

louse^ 
As  our  King's  the  best  about  the  house, 
lis  aye  good  to  be  sober  and  douce. 
To  live  in  i 


For  many,  I  see.  for  being  o'er  crouee. 
Gets  broken  face. 
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GENERAL  PREFACE,  p.  9,  No.  !.♦ 

rSAGMINT  OF  A  ROMANCE  WHICH  WAS  TO  HAVE  BEEN  EMTTTUED 

THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

Chapter  First. 

The  son  was  nearly  set  behind  the  distant  mountains  of  Liddesdale»  whea 
a  few  of  the  scattered  and  terrified  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Hersil- 
doune,  which  had  four  days  before  been  burned  by  a  predatory  band  of 
English  Borderers,  were  now  busied  in  repairing  their  ruined  dwellings. 
One  high  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  village  alone  exhibited  no  appearance 
of  devastation.  It  was  surrounded  with  court  walls,  and  the  outer  gate 
was  barred  and  bolted.  The  bushes  and  branches  which  ercw  around, 
and  had  even  insinuated  their  branches  beneath  the  gate,  plainly  showed 
that  it  must  have  been  many  years  since  it  had  been  opened,  while  the 
cottages  around  lay  in  smoking  ruins,  this  pile,  deserted  and  desolate  as 
it  seemed  to  be,  had  suffered  nothing  from  the  violence  of  the  invaders ; 
and  the  wretched  beings  who  were  endeavoring  to  repair  their  miserable 
huts  against  nightfall,  seemed  to  neglect  the  preferable  shelter  which  it 
might  have  afforded  them,  without  the  necessity  of  labor. 

Before  the  day  had  quite  gone  down,  a  knight,  richly  armed,  and 
mounted  upon  an  ambling  hackney,  rode  slowly  into  the  village.  His  at- 
tendants were  a  lady,  apparently  young  and  beautiful,  who  rode  by  his 
side  upon  a  dappled  palh-ey:  his  squire,  who  carried  his  helmet  and  lance, 
and  led  his  battle-horse,  a  noble  steed,  richly  caparisoned.  A  page  and 
foui  yeomen,  bearing  bows  and  quivers,  short  swords,  and  targets  of  a 
span  breadth,  completed  his  equipage,  which,  though  small,  denoted  him 
to  be  a  man  of  high  rank. 

He  stopped  and  addressed  several  of  the  inhabitants  whom  curiosity 
had  withdrawn  from  their  labor  to  gaze  at  him  ;  but  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  still  more  on  perceiving  3ie  St.  George*s  Cross  in  the  caps  of 
his  followers,  they  fled,  with  a  loud  cry,  •*  that  the  Southrons  were  re- 
turned.'- The  knight  endeavored  to  expostulate  with  the  fugitives,  who 
were  chiefly  aged  men,  women,  and  chiloren ;  but  their  dread  of  the  Eng- 
lish name  accelerated  their  flight,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  excepting  the 
knight  and  his  attendants,  the  place  was  deserted  by  all.  He  pacea  through 
the  village  to  seek  a  shelter  for  the  nicht,  and  despairing  to  nnd  one  either 
in  the  inaccessible  tower,  or  the  plundered  huts  of  the  peasantry,  he 
directed  his  course  to  the  left  hand,  where  he  spied  a  small  accent  habita- 
tion, apparently  the  abode  of  a  man  considerably  above  the  common  rank. 
After  much  knocking,  the  proprietor  at  length  showed  himself  at  the  win- 

^  It  it  not  to  be  luupmed  that  these  tnigments  tre  given  as  posseisinf  any  intrinsfe 
▼aloe  of  theoMelves ;  traC  there  aaj  be  some  cuiioeity  attached  to  them,  as  to  the  lint 
etchings  of  a  plate,  which  are  accounted  interestinf  by  thoee  who  have»  in  any  d^giiii 
beta  intereated  in  oe  awre  finished  worica  of  the  artast. 
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dow,  and  speakine  in  the  English  dialect,  with  great  signs  of  apprehension« 
demanded  their  business.  The  warrior  replied,  that  his  quality  was  an 
English  knight  and  baron,  and  that  he  was  travelling  to  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Scotland  on  affairs  of  consequence  to  both  kingdoms. 

*'  Pardon  my  hesiution,  noble  Sir  Knight,*^  said  the  old  man,  as  he  un- 
bolted and  untMured  his  doors — "  Pardon  my  hesitation,  but  we  are  here 
exposed  to  too  many  intrusions,  to  admit  of  our  exercising  unlimited  and 
unsuspicious  hospitality.  What  I  have  is  yours;  and  God  send  your 
mission  may  bring  back  peace  and  the  good  days  of  our  old  Queen 
Margaret.'" 

"Amen,  worthy  Franklin,"  quoth  the  Knight— "Did  you  know  her?* 

'*  I  came  to  this  country  in  her  train,"  said  the  Franklin ;  "and  the  care 
of  some  of  her  jointure  lands,  which  she  devolved  on  me,  occasioned  my 
settling  here." 

"  And  how  do  you,  being  an  Englishman,"  said  the  Knigh^  "  protect 
your  life  and  property  here,  when  one  of  your  nation  cannot  obtain  a  single 
night's  lodging,  or  a  draught  of  water,  were  he  thirsty  ?  " 

"  Marry,  noble  Sir,"  answered  the  Franklin,  "  use,  as  they  say,  will  make 
a  man  live  in  a  lion's  den;  and  as  I  settled  here  in  a  quiet  time,  and  have 
never  given  cause  of  offence,  I  am  respected  by  my  neighbors,  and  even, 
as  you  see,  by  onxfora^rs  from  England." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  and  accept  your  hospitality. — Isabella,  my  love,  our 
worthy  host  will  provide  you  a  bed. — My  daughter,  good  Franklm,  is  ill  at 
ease.  We  will  occupy  your  house  till  the  Scottish  king  shall  return  from 
his  northern  expedition— meanwhile  call  me  Lord  Lacy  of  Chester." 

The  attendants  of  the  Baron,  assisted  by  the  Franldin,  were  now  busied 
in  disposing  of  the  horses,  and  arranging  the  table  for  some  refreshment  for 
Lord  Lacy  and  his  fair  companion.  While  they  sat  down  to  it,  they  were 
attended  Sy  their  host  and  his  daughter,  whom  custom  did  not  permit  to 
eat  in  their  presence,  and  who  afterwards  withdrew  to  an  outer  chamber, 
where  the  squire  and  page  (both  young  men  of  noble  birth)  partook  of 
supper,  and  were  accommodated  with  beds.  The  yeomen,  after  doing 
honor  to  the  rustic  cheer  of  Queen  Margaret's  bailiff,  withdrew  to  the 
stable,  and  each,  beside  his  favorite  horse,  snored  away  the  fatigues  of 
their  journey. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  travellers  were  roused  by  a  thunder* 
ing  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  house,  accompanied  with  many  demands 
for  instant  admission,  in  the  roughest  tone.  The  squire  and  page  of  Lord 
Lacy,  after  buckling  on  their  arms,  were  about  to  sally  out  to  chastise  these 
intruders,  when  the  old  host,  after  looking  out  at  a  private  casement,  con- 
trived for  reconnoitring  his  visitors,  entreated  them,  with  great  signs  of 
terror,  to  be  quiet,  if  they  did  not  mean  that  all  in  the  house  should  be 
murdered. 

He  then  hastened  to  the  apartment  of  Lord  Lacy,  whom  he  met  dressed 
in  a  long  furred  gown  and  the  knightly  cap  called  a  martier^  irritated  at  the 
noise,  and  demanding  to  know  the  cause  which  had  disturbed  the  repose  of 
the  household. 

"Noble  sir,"  said  the  Franklm,  "one  of  the  most  formidable  and  bloody 
of  the  Scottish  Border  riders  is  at  hand — he  is  never  seen,"  added  he. 
faltering  with  terror,  "  so  far  from  the  hills,  but  with  some  bad  purpose,  and 
the  power  of  accomplishing  it ;  so  hold  yourself  to  your  guard,  for " 

A  loud  crash  here  announced  that  the  door  was  broken  down,  and  the 
knight  just  descended  the  stair  in  time  to  prevent  bloodshed  betwixt  his 
attendants  and  the  intruders.  They  were  three  in  number.  Their  chief 
was  tall,  bony,  and  adiletic;  his  spare  and  muicular  frame,  as  well  as  th« 
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Ikardness  of  his  features,  marked  the  coarse  of  his  life  to  have  been  fatinting 
and  perilous.  The  effect  of  his  appearance  was  aggravated  by  his  dress, 
whicn  consisted  of  a  jack  or  jacket,  composed  of  thick  buff  leather,  on 
which  small  plates  of  iron  of  a  lozenge  form  were  stitched,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  overlap  each  other,  and  form  a  coat  of  mail,  which  swayed  with  every 
motion  of  the  wearer's  body.  This  defensive  armor  covered  a  doublet  of 
coarse  gray  cloth,  and  the  Borderer  had  a  few  half-rusted  plates  of  steel  on 
his  shoulders,  a  two-edged  sword,  with  a  dagger  hanging  beside  it,  in  a  buff 
belt;  a  helmet,  with  a  few  iron  bars,  to  cover  the  uce  instead  of  a  visor, 
and  a  lance  of  tremendous  and  uncommon  length,  completed  his  appoint- 
ments. The  looks  of  the  man  were  as  wildand  rude  as  his  attire — his  keen 
black  eyes  never  rested  one  moment  fixed  upon  a  single  object,  but  con- 
stantly traversed  all  around,  as  if  they  ever  sought  some  danger  to  oppose, 
some  plunder  to  seize,  or  some  insult  to  revenge.  The  latter  seemedto  be 
his  present  object,  for,  regardless  of  the  digni&d  presence  of  Lord  Lacy,  he 
uttered  the  most  incoherent  threats  against  the  owner  of  the  house  and  his 
guests. 

'*  We  shall  see — ay,  marry  shall  we — if  an  English  hound  is  to  harbor 
and  reset  the  Southrons  here.  Thank  the  Abbot  of  Melrose,  and  the  good 
Knight  of  Coldingnow,  that  have  so  long  kept  me  from  your  skirts.  But 
those  days  are  gone,  by  St.  Mary,  and  you  shall  find  it  I  ** 

It  is  probable  the  enraged  borderer  would  not  have  long  continned  to 
vent  his  race  in  empty  menaces,  had  not  the  entrance  of  the  four  yeomen, 
with  their  bows  bent,  convmced  him  that  the  force  was  not  at  this  moment 
on  his  own  side. 

Lord  Lacy  now  advanced  towards  him.  "  You  intrude  upon  my  privacy, 
soldier ;  withdraw  yourself  and  vour  followers — there  is  peace  betwixt  our 
nations,  or  my  servants  should  chastise  thv  presumption." 

**  Such  peace  as  ye  give,  such  shall  ye  nave,**  answered  the  moss-trooper, 
first  pointing  with  ms  Tance  towards  the  burned  villaee,  and  then  almost 
instantly  levelling  it  against  Lord  Lacy.  The  souire  drew  his  sword,  and 
severed  at  one  blow  the  steel  head  from  the  truncneon  of  the  spear. 

"Arthur  Fitxherbert,"  said  the  Baron,  "that  stroke  has  deferred  thy 
knighthood  for  one  year— never  must  that  squire  wear  the  spurs,  whose 
unmidled  impetuosity  can  draw  unbidden  his  sword  in  the  presence  of  hit 
master.    Go  hence,  and  think  on  what  I  have  said.** 

The  squire  left  the  chamber  abashed. 

"  It  were  vain.**  continued  Lord  Lacy,  "  to  expect  that  courtesy  from  a 
mountain  churl  which  even  my  own  followers  can  forget  Yet,  before  thon 
drawest  thv  brand  (for  the  intruder  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword), 
thou  wilt  do  well  to  reflect  that  I  came  with  a  safe-conduct  from  thy  king, 
and  have  no  time  to  waste  in  brawls  with  such  as  thou." 

••  From  my  king — from  my  king ! "  re-echoed  the  mountaineer.  **  I  care 
not  that  rotten  truncheon  (striking  the  shattered  spear  furiously  on  the 
ground)  for  the  King  of  Fife  and  Lothian.  But  Habby  of  Cessf6rd  will  be 
here  belive ;  and  we  shall  soon  know  if  he  will  permit  an  English  churl  to 
occupy  his  hostelrie.*' 

Having  uttered  these  words,  accompanied  with  a  lowering  glance  from 
under  his  shaggy  black  eye-brows,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  idft  the  house 
with  his  two  followers  ; — they  mounted  their  horses,  which  they  had  tied  to 
an  outer  fence,  and  vanished  in  an  instant 

''Who  it  this  discottrteous  ruffian  ?**  said  Lord  Lacy  to  the  F^iUBkUn,  who 
liad  stood  in  the  most  violent  agitation  daring  this  whole  scene. 

"  His  name,  noble  lord,  is  Adam  Kerr  of  the  Moat,  but  he  is  commonly 
tailed  by  hit  eompankms  tiie  Black  Rider  of  Cherlot    I  fear^  I  fear,  m 
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comes  hither  for  no  good— bat  if  the  Lord  of  Cessford  be  near*  he  will  not 
dare  offer  any  unprovoked  outrage." 

'*  I  have  heard  of  that  chief,*^  said  the  Baron—"  let  me  know  when  he 
approaches,  and  do  thou,  Rodulph  (to  the  eldest  yeoman),  keep  a  stria 
watch.  Adelbert  (to  the  page),  attend  to  arm  me."  The  page  bowed,  and 
the  Baron  withdrew  to  the  chamber  of  the  Lady  Isabella,  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

No  more  of  the  proposed  tale  was  ever  written  ;  but  the  author's  pur- 
pose was,  that  it  should  turn  upon  a  fine  legend  of  superstition,  which  is 
current  in  the  part  of  the  Borders  where  he  had  his  residence  ;  where,  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  IIL  of  Scotland,  that  renowned  person  Thomas  of 
Hersildoune,  called  the  Rhymer,  actually  flourished.  This  personaee,  the 
Merlin  of  Scotland,  and  to  whom  some  of  the  adventures  which  the  British 
bards  assigned  to  Merlin  Caledonius,  or  the  Wild,  have  been  transferred  by 
tradition,  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  magician,  as  well  as  a  poet  and  prophet 
He  is  alleged  still  to  live  in  the  land  of  Faery,  and  is  expected  to  return  at 
some  great  convulsion  of  society,  in  which  he  is  to  act  a  distinguished  part 
— «  tradition  common  to  all  nations,  as  the  belief  of  the  Mahomedans  re- 
specting their  twelfth  Imaum  demonstrates. 

Now,  it  chanced  manv  years  since,  that  there  lived  on  the  Borders  a  jolly, 
rattling  horse-cowper,  wno  was  remarkable  for  a  reckless  and  fearless  tein- 
per,  which  made  him  much  admired,  and  a  little  dreaded,  amongst  his  neigh- 
bors. One  moonlight  night,  as  he  rode  over  Bowden  Moor,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Eildon  Hills,  the  scene  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  prophecies, 
and  often  mentioned  in  his  story,  having  a  brace  of  horses  along  with  him 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  dispose  of,  he  met  a  man  of  venerable  ap- 
pearance, and  singularly  antique  dress,  who,  to  his  great  surprise,  asked  the 
price  of  his  horses,  and  began  to  chaffer  with  him  on  the  subject  To 
Canobie  Dick,  for  so  shall  we  call  our  Border  dealer,  a  chap  was  a  chap, 
and  he  would  have  sold  a  horse  to  the  devil  himself,  without  minding  his 
cloven  hoo^  and  would  have  probably  cheated  Old  Nick  into  the  bargain. 
The  stranger  paid  the  price  they  a^eed  on,  and  all  that  puzzled  Dick  in 
the  transaction  was,  that  the  ^old  which  he  received  was  in  unicorns,  bonnet- 

{>ieces,  and  other  ancient  coins,  which  would  have  been  invaluable  to  col- 
ectors,  but  were  rather  troublesome  in  modem  currency.  It  was  gold,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  Dick  contrived  to  get  better  value  for  the  coin,  than  he 
perhaps  gave  to  his  customer.  By  the  command  of  so  good  a  merchant,  he 
Drought  horses  to  the  same  spot  more  than  once ;  the  purchaser  only  stipu- 
lating that  he  should  always  come  by  night,  and  alone.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  from  mere  curiosity,  or  whether  some  hope  of  gain  mixed 
with  it,  but  after  Dick  had  sold  several  horses  in  this  way,  he  began  to  com- 

f>lain  that  dry  bargains  were  unlucky,  and  to  hint,  that  since  his  chap  must 
ive  in  the  neighborhood,  he  ought,  m  the  courtesy  of  dealing,  to  treat  him 
to  half-a-mutchkin. 

"  You  may  see  my  dwelling  if  you  will,"  said  the  stranger;  " but  if  yoa 
lose  courage  at  what  you  see  there,  you  will  rue  it  all  your  life." 

Dicken,  however,  laughed  the  warning  to  scorn,  and  having  alichted  to 
secure  his  hone,  he  followed  the  stranger  up  a  narrow  foot-path,  wnich  led 
them  up  the  hills  to  the  singular  emmence  stuck  betwixt  the  most  southern 
•no  the  OMitre^ptaks,  and  called  from  its  resemblance  to  s«ch  an  anhnal  in 
its  form,  the  Locktn  Hare.  At  the  foot  of  this  eminence,  which  is  almost 
as  famous  for  witch  msetings  as  the  neighboring  windmill  of  Kippilaw, 
Pick  was  somewhat  startled  to  observe  that  his  conductor  entered  the  hitt 
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tide  bv  a  passage  or  cavern,  of  which  he  himself  though  well  acquainted 
with  the  spot,  had  never  seen  or  heard. 

**  You  may  still  return/'  said  his  ffuide,  looking  ominously  back  upon 
him  ; — but  Dick  scorned  to  show  the  white  feather,  and  on  they  went  Thev 
entered  a  very  long  range  of  stables;  in  every  stall  stood  a  coal-black 
horse  ;  by  every  horse  lay  a  knight  in  coal-black  armor,  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand ;  but  all  were  as  silent,  hoof  and  limb,  as  if  they  had  been  cat 
out  of  marble.  A  great  number  of  torches  lent  a  gloomy  lustre  to  the  hall, 
which,  like  those  of  the  Caliph  Vathek,  was  of  large  dimensions.  At  the 
upper  end,  however,  they  at  length  arrived,  where  a  sword  and  horn  lay  on 
an  antique  table. 

*'  He  that  shall  sound  that  horn  and  draw  that  sword,"  said  the  stranger, 
who  now  intimated  that  he  was  the  famous  Thomas  of  Hersildoune,  *'  shall, 
if  his  heart  fail  him  not,  be  king  over  all  broad  Britain.  So  speaks  the 
tongue  that  cannot  lie.  But  all  depends  on  courage,  and  much  on  your  tak- 
ing the  sword  or  the  horn  first" 

Dick  was  much  disposed  to  take  the  sword,  but  his  bold  spirit  was 
ouoiled  by  the  supernatural  terrors  of  the  hall,  and  he  thought  to  unsheath 
the  sword  first,  might  be  construed  into  defiance,  and  give  offence  to  the 
powers  of  the  Mountain.  He  took  the  bugle  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
a  feeble  note,  but  loud  enough  to  produce  a  terrible  answer.  Thunder 
rolled  in  stunnine  peals  through  the  immense  hall ;  horses  and  men  started 
to  life ;  the  steeds  snorted,  stamped,  grinded  their  bits,  and  tossed  on  high 
their  heads — ^the  warriors  si)rung  to  their  feet,  clashed  their  armor,  and 
brandished  their  swords.  Dick's  terror  was  extreme  at  seeing  the  whole 
army,  which  had  been  so  lately  silent  as  the  grave,  in  uproar,  and  about  to 
rush  on  him.  He  dropped  the  horn,  and  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  seize 
the  enchanted  sword ;  out  at  the  same  moment  a  voice  pronounced  aloud 
the  mysterious  words : — 

'*  WoetothccowArd,  that  erer  he  was  born. 
Who  did  not  draw  the  awoid  before  he  blew  the  horn  I '' 

At  the  same  time  a  whirlwind  of  irresistible  fury  howled  through  the 
long  hall,  bore  the  unfortunate  horse-jockey  dear  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  and  precipitated  him  over  a  steep  Dank  of  loose  stones,  where  the 
shepherds  found  him  the  next  morning,  with  just  breath  sufficient  to  tell  his 
fearful  tale,  after  concluding  which  he  expired. 

This  legend,  with  several  variations,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
and  England— the  scene  is  sometimes  laid  in  some  favorite  glen  of  the 
Highlands,  sometimes  in  the  deep  coal-mines  of  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland, which  run  so  far  beneath  the  ocean.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Reginald  Scott's  book  on  Witchcraft,  which  was  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  what  was  the  original  of  the  tradition. 
The  cnoice  between  the  horn  and  sword  may,  perhaps,  include  as  a  moral, 
that  it  is  fool-hardy  to  awaken  danger  before  we  have  arms  in  our  hands  to 
resist  it 

Although  admitting  of  much  poetical  ornament,  it  is  clear  that  this 
legend  would  have  formed  but  an  unhappjr  foundation  for  a  prose  story,  and 
must  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  fairy  tale.  Dr.  John  Leyden  haa 
beautifully  introduced  the  tradition  in  his  Scenes  of  Infancy:— 

MTtterions  Rhymer,  doomed  by  fate's  decree, 
Still  to  reriaat  Eildon't  fated  tree  ; 
Where  oft  the  swain,  at  dawn  of  Hallow-day. 
Hears  thy  fleet  barb  with  wild  imjKtifnct  Mjfh  \ 
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Say  who  is  he,  with  Munmons  long  and  high. 
Shall  bid  the  channed  sleep  of  aget  fly, 
Roll  the  long  sound  through  Eiidon's  caTeras  vast, 
While  each  dark  warrior  kuidles  at  the  blast? 
The  horn,  the  feUchioa  grasp  with  mighty  hand, 
And  peal  proud  Arthur's  march  from  Fairy-land? 

SCINKS  OF.lMFAMCy.iWf.  /• 


In  the  lame  cabinet  with  the  preceding  fragment,  the  followiog  occurred 
among  other  disjecta  membra.  It  seems  to  be  an  attempt  at  a  tale  of  a 
different  description  from  the  4ast,  but  was  aUnost  instantly  abandoned. 
The  mtroduction  ixunts  out  the  time  of  the  composition  to  have  been  about 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

THE    LORD    OF  ENNERDALE. 

IN  A  FRAGMENT  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  B ^^  ESQ.  OF  THAT 

TO  WILLIAM  G ^  F.R.S.E. 

'  Fill  a  bumper,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  the  ladies  may  spare  us  a  little 
longer— Fill  a  bumper  to  the  Archduke  Charles." 

The  company  did  due  honor  to  the  toast  of  their  landlord. 

••  The  success  of  the  Archduke,"  said  the  muddy  Vicar,  "  will  tend  to 
further  our  negotiation  at  Paris ;  and  if ** 

*•  Pardon  the  interruption.  Doctor,"  quoth  a  thin  emaciated  figure,  with 
somewhat  of  a  foreign  accent ;  but  why  should  vou  connect  those  events 
unless  to  hope  that  the  bravery  and  victories  of  our  allies  may  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  degrading  treaty  I " 

•*  We  begin  to  feel.  Monsieur  TAbb^,"  answered  the  Vicar,  with  some 
asperity,  **  that  a  continental  war  entered  into  for  the  defence  of  an  ally  who 
was  unwilling  to  defend  himself,  and  for  the  restoration  of  a  royal  family, 
nobility,  and  priesthood,  who  tamely  abandoned  their  own  rights,  is  a 
burden  too  much  even  for  the  resources  of  this  country." 

"  And  was  the  war  then  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,"  rejoined  the  Abb^ 
"a  ^atuitous  exertion  of  generosity?  Was  there  no  fear  of  the  wide- 
wasting  spirit  of  innovation  which  had  gone  abroad }  Did  not  the  laity 
tremble  for  their  property,  the  clergy  for  their  religion,  and  every  loyal 
heart  for  the  constitution  r  Was  it  not  thought  necessary  to  destroy  the 
building  which  was  on  fire,  ere  the  conflagration  spread  arouna  the 
vicinity  ?  " 

**  Yet,  if  upon  trial,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  the  walls  were  found  to  resist  our 
utmost  efforts,  I  see  no  great  prudence  in  persevering  in  our  labor  amid  the 
smouldering  ruins." 

*'  What,  Doctor,"  said  the  Baronet,  **  must  1  call  to  your  recollection 
your  own  sermon  on  the  late  general  fast  ?— did  you  not  encourage  us  to 
hope  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  would  eo  forth  with  our  armies,  and  that  our 
enemies,  who  blasphemed  him,  should  be  put  to  shame  ?  " 

"  It  may  please  a  kind  father  to  Chasten  even  his  beloved  chfldren," 
answered  the  Vicar. 

"  I  think,"  said  a  gentleman  near  the  foot  of  the  table,  ^  that  the 
Covenanters  made  some  apology  of  the  same  kind  for  the  failure  of  their 
prophecies  at  the  battle  ot  Dunbar,  when  their  mutinous  preachers  com^ 
pelled  the  prudent  Lesley  to  go  down  against  the  Philistines  in  Gilgal." 
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The  Vicar  fixed  a  scrutinizing  and  not  a  very  complacent  eye  upon  this 
intruder.  He  was  a  young  man  of  mean  stature,  and  rather  a  reserved  ap- 
pearance. Early  ana  severe  study  had  quenched  in  his  features  the  gayety 
peculiar  to  his  age,  and  impressed  upon  them  a  premature  cast  of  thought- 
fulness.  His  eye  had,  however,  retained  its  fire,  and  his  gesture  its  anima- 
tion. Had  he  remained  silent,  he  would  have  been  long  unnoticed ;  but 
when  he  spoke,  there  was  something  in  his  manner  vrtiich  arrested  at« 
tention. 

"Who  is  this  young  man?''  said  the  Vicar  in  a  low  voice  to  his 
neighbor. 

'•  A  Scotchman  called  Maxwell,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Henry,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  I  thought  so,  from  his  accent  and  his  manners,"  said  the  Vicar. 

It  may  fe  here  observed,  that  the  Northern  English  retain  rather  more 
of  the  ancient  hereditary  aversion  to  their  neighbors  than  their  countrymen 
of  the  South.  The  interference  of  other  disputants,  each  of  whom  urged  his 
opinion  with  all  the  vehemence  of  wine  and  politics,  rendered  the  summons 
to  the  drawing-room  agreeable  to  the  more  sober  part  of  the  company. 

The  company  dispersed  by  degrees,  and  at  length  the  Vicar  and  the 
young  Scotchman  also  remained,  besides  the  Baronet,  his  lady,  daughters, 
and  myself.  The  clergyman  had  not,  it  would  seem,  forgot  the  observation 
which  ranked  him  with  the  false  prophets  of  Dunbar,  for  he  addressed  Mr. 
Maxwell  upon  the  first  (^portunity. 

"  Hem  I  I  think,  sir,  you  mentioned  something  about  the  civil  wars  of 
last  century?  Yo«  must  be  deeply  skilled  in  them,  indeed,  if  you  can 
draw  any  parallel  betwixt  those  and  the  present  evil  days— days  which  I 
<un  ready  to  maintain  are  the  most  gloomy  that  ever  darkened  the  prospects 
of  Britain." 

•*  God  forbid,  Doctor,  that  I  should  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
present  times  and  those  you  mention.  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  advantages 
we  enjoy  over  our  ancestors.  Faction  and  ambition  have  introduced  divis- 
ion among  us  ;  but  we  are  still  free  from  the  guilt  of  civil  bloodshed,  and 
from  all  the  evils  which  flow  from  it.  Our  foes,  sir,  are  not  those  of  our 
own  household ;  and  while  we  continue  united  and  firm,  from  the  attacks  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  however  artful,  or  however  inveterate,  we  have,  I  hope, 
little  to  dread." 

"Have  you  found  anything  curious,  Mr.  Maxwell,  among  the  dusty 
papers  ?  '*  said  Sir  Henry,  who  seemed  to  dread  a  revival  of  political  dis- 
cussion. 

'*  My  investigation  among  them  led  to  reflections  which  I  have  just  now 
hinted,"  said  Maxwell ;  "  and  I  think  they  are  pretty  strongly  exemplified 
by  a  story  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  arrange  from  some  of  your 
family  manuscripts." 

'5  You  are  welcome  to  make  what  use  of  them  you  please,"  said  Sir 
Henry ;  "  they  have  been  undisturbed  for  many  a  day,  and  I  have  often 
iHlAied  for  some  person  as  well  skilled  as  yon  in  these  old  pot-hooks,  to  tell 
me  tbeir  meaning." 

•,:  '*  Those  I  just  mentioned,"  answered  Maxwell,  *'  relate  to  a  piece  of 
private  history,  savoring  not  a  little  of  the  marvellous,  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  your  family :  if  it  is  agreeable,  I  can  read  to  vou  the  anecdotes, 
jIi  the  modern  shape  into  which  I  have  been  endeavormg  to  throw  them, 
and  you  can  then  judge  of  the  value  of  the  originals." 

There  was  something  in  this  proposal  agreeable  to  all  parties.  Sii 
H^pry  had  famil^r  pride,  whith  prepared  him  to  take  an  interest  in  what 
ever  related  to  his  ancestors.    The  ladies  had  dipped  deeply  into  the  £ash> 
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ionable  reading  of  the  present  day.  Lady  Ratdiff  and  her  ^r  daughtert 
had  climbed  every  pass,  viewed  every  pine-snrouded  ruin,  heard  every  groan« 
and  lifted  every  trap-door,  in  company  with  the  noted  heroine  of  U  dolpho. 
They  had  been  heard,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  famous  incident  of  the 
Black  Veil  singularly  resembled  the  ancient  apologue  of  the  Mountain  in 
Labor,  so  that  they  were  unquestionably  critics,  as  well  as  admirers.  Be- 
sides all  this,  they  had  valorously  mounted  en  croupe  behind  the  ghostly 
horseman  of  Prague,  through  all  his  seven  translators,  and  followed  the 
footsteps  of  Moor  through  the  forest  of  Bohemia.  Moreover,  it  was  even 
hinted  (but  this  was  a  greater  m}*stery  than  all  the  rest),  that  a  certain  per* 
tormance,  called  the  Monk,  in  three  neat  volumes,  had  been  seen,  by  a  prv^ 
ing  eye,  in  the  right-hand  drawer  of  the  Indian  cabinet  of  Lady  Katdifirs 
dressmg-room.  Thus  predisposed  for  wonders  and  signs.  Lady  Katdiff  and 
her  nymphs  drew  their  chairs  round  a  large  blazing  wood-fire^and  arranged 
themselves  to  listen  to  the  tale.  To  that  fire  I  also  approached,  moved 
thereunto  partly  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  partly  that  my  deaf- 
ness, which  you  know,  cousin,  I  acquired  during  my  campaign  under  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  might  be  no  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  my  curiosity, 
which  was  awakened  by  what  had  any  reference  to  the  fate  of  such  faithful 
followers  of  royalty,  asVou  well  know  the  house  of  Ratclifi  has  ever  been. 
To  this  wood-fire  the  Vicar  likewise  drew  near,  and  reclined  himself  'ton* 
veniently  in  his  chair,  seemingly  disposed  to  testify  his  disrespect  for  the 
narration  and  narrator  by  fallmg  asleep  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could. 
Bv  the  side  of  Maxwell  (oy  the  way,  I  cannot  learn  that  he  is  in  the  least 
reUtted  to  the  Nithsdale  family)  was  placed  a  small  table  and  a  couple  of 
lights,  bv  the  assistance  of  which  he  read  as  follows  ^— 

*  Journal  of  Jan  Von  Eulen. 

"On  the 6th  November  1645,  ^t  J^^  Von  Eulen,  merchant  in  Rotterdam, 
embarked  with  my  only  daughter  on  board  of  the  good  vessel  Vryheid  of 
Amsterdam,  in  order  to  pass  into  the  unhappy  and  disturbed  kingdom  of 
England.  7th  November — a  brisk  ffale— daughter  sea-sick — ^myseS  unable 
to  complete  the  calculation  which  I  have  begun,  of  the  inheritance  left  by 
Jane  Lansache  of  Carlisle,  my  late  dear  wife's  sister,  the  collection  of  wh](^ 
IS  the  object  of  my  voyage.  8th  November— wind  still  stormy  and  adverse 
— ^a  horrid  disaster  nearly  happened— my  dear  child  washed  overboard  as 
the  vessel  lurched  to  leeward.— Memorandum,  to  reward  the  yoiin^  sailor 
who  saved  her,  out  of  the  first  monies  which  I  can  recover  from  the  mherit- 
ance  of  her  aunt  Lansache.  9th  November — calm — P.M.  light  breezes  from 
N.N.W.  I  talked  with  the  captain  about  the  inheritance  of  my  sister-in* 
law,  Jane  Lansache. — He  says  he  knows  the  principal  subject,  which 
will  not  exceed  £1000  in  value.  NS.  He  is  a  cousin  to  a  family  of  Peter- 
sons, which  was  the  name  of  the  husband  of  my  sister-in-law ;  so  there  is 
room  to  hope  it  may  be  worth  more  than  he  reports.  loth  November,  10 
A.M. — May  God  pardon  all  our  sins  I— An  English  frigate,  bearing  the  Par- 
liament flag,  has  appeared  in  the  offing,  and  gives  chase.-»ii  A-if.  She 
nears  us  every  moment,  and  the  captain  of  our  vessel  prepare!  to  dear  for 
action,— May  God  again  have  mercy  upon  us  I  '* 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Here,"  said  Maxwell,"  «'  the  journal  with  which  I  have  opened  the 
narration  ends  somewhat  abniptlv." 

**!  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Lady  ftatcliff. 

«  But,  Sir.  Maxwell,"  said  young  Frank,  Sir  Henry*^  grandcfaU4,  **Mk 
we  not  hear  how  the  batde  ended?'' 
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I  do  not  know,  cousin,  whether  I  have  not  formerly  made  you  acqoainted 
#ith  the  abilities  of  Frank  Ratcliff.  There  is  not  a  battle  fought  between 
the  troops  of  the  Prince  and  of  tne  government,  durine  the  years  iTLtfi, 
of  which  he  is  not  able  to  give  an  account  It  is  true,  I  have  taken  paitio> 
olar  pains  to  fix  the  events  of  this  important  period  upon  his  memory  by 
frequent  repetition.  ^ 

**  No^  my  dear,'*  said  Maxwell, in  answer  to  young  Frank  Ratcliff— '•  No, 
my  dear,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  particulars  of  the  engagement,  but  its 
ccmseqoences  appear  from  the  following  letter,  dispatched  by  Garbonete 
Von  Eulen,  daugjhtcr  of  our  journalist,  to  a  relation  in  England,  from  whom 
she  implored  assistance.  Alter  some  general  account  of  the  purpose  of  the 
voyage,  and  of  the  engagement,  her  narrative  proceeds  thus  : 

"The  noise  of  the  cannon  had  hardly  ceased,  before  the  sounds  of  a 
langu^  to  noe  but  half  known,  and  the  confusion  on  board  our  vessel,  in- 
formed me  tliat  the  captors  had  boarded  us,  and  taken  possession  of  our 
vessel.    I  went  on  deck,  where  the  first  spectacle  that  met  my  ^es  was  a 

Oman,  mate  of  our  vessel,  who,  though  disfigured  and  covered  with 
,  was  loaded  with  irons,  and  whom  they  weie  forcing  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel  into  a  boat  The  two  principal  persons  among  our  enemies  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  of  a  tall  thin  figure,  with  a  high-crowned  hat  and  long 
neckband,  and  short-cropped  head  of  hair,  accompanied  by  a  bluff  open 
looking  elderly  man  in  a  naval  uniform.  '  Yarely  !  yarely  I  pull  away,  mj 
hearts  I '  said  the  latter,  and  the  boat  bearing  the  unlucky  young  man  soon 
carried  him  on  board  the  frigate.  Perhap  you  will  blame  me  for  mention- 
ing this  circumstance ;  but  consider,  my  dear  cousin,  this  man  saved  my  life. 
and  his  fate,  even  when  my  own  and  my  Ruber's  were  in  the  balance,  could 
not  but  affect  me  nearly. 

'"In  the  name  of  bm  who  is  jealous,  even  to  skqring  'said  the  first^-^" 

CXTBSA   DK8UNT. 


GENERAL  PREFACE^  p.   lo,  No.  IL 

CONCLUSION  OF  MR.  STRUTT's   XOMANCB  OF 

QUEENHOO-HALL 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  WAVXRLBT* 

CdXPTER  Fourth. 

K  HUNTING  PARTY— AN  ADVENTURX— A  DKLIYIRANCl. 

Ths  next  morning  the  bugles  were  sounded  by  dav-break  in  the  court  of ' 
Lord  Boteler's  mansion,  to  c2l  the  inhabitants  from  their  slumbers,  to  assist 
in  a  splendid  chase,  with  which  tiie  Baron  had  resolved  to  entertain  his 
neighlx>r  Fitzallen,  and  his  noble  visitor  St  Clere.  Peter  Lanarct,  the  fal- 
coner, was  in  attendance,  with  falcons  for  the  knights,  and  tercelets  for  the 
ladies,  if  tiiey  should  choose  to  vary  dieir  sport  Irom  hunting  *o  hawking. 
Five  stout  yeoman  keepers,  with  their  attendants,  called  Ragged  Robins, 
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all  meetly  arrayed  in  Kendal  peen,  with  bugles  and  short  hangers  by  their 
sides,  and  auarterstaffs  in  their  hands,  led  the  slow  hounds  or  orachets,  by 
which  the  aeer  were  to  be  put  up.  Ten  brace  of  gallant  flrrayhounds,  each 
of  which  was  fit  to  pluck  down,  singly,  the  tallest  red  deer,  were  led  in 
leashes  by  as  manv  of  Lord  Botelers  foresters.  The  pages,  squires,  and 
other  attendants  ot  feudal  splendor,  well  attired  in  their  oest  hunting-gear, 
upon  horseback  or  foot,  according  to  their  rank,  with  their  boar-spears, 
long4x>ws,  and  cross-bows,  were  in  seemly  waiting. 

A  numerous  train  of  yeomen,  called  in  the  language  of  the  timea^re* 
tainers,  who  yearly  received  a  livery  coat  and  a  small  pension  for  their  at* 
tendance  on  such  solemn  occasions,  appeared  in  cassocks  of  blue,  bearii^ 
upon  their  arms  the  cognizance  of  the  house  of  Boteler,  as  a  badge  of  their 
adherence.  They  were  the  tallest  men  of  their  hands  that  the  neighboring 
villages  could  supply,  with  every  man  his  good  buckler  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  bright  burnished  broadsword  dandling  from  his  leathern  belt.  On  this 
occasion  they  acted  as  rangers  for  beatmg  up  the  thidcets,  and  rousing  the 
game.    These  attendants  filled  up  the  court  of  the  castle,  spacious  as  it  was. 

On  the  green  without,  you  might  have  seen  the  motley  assemblage  of 
peasantry,  convened  by  report  of  the  splendid  hunting,  indnding  most  of 
our  old  acquaintances  from  Tewin,  as  well  as  the  jolly  partakers  of  good 
cheer  at  Hob  Filcher's.  Gregory  the  jester,  it  may  well  be  flruessed,  had 
no  great  mind  to  exhibit  hhnself  in  public  after  his  recent  disaster ;  but 
Oswald  the  steward,  a  great  formalist  in  whatever  concerned  the  public 
exhibition  of  his  master's  household  state,  had  positively  enjoined  his  attend- 
ance. "  What ! "  quoth  he,  "  shall  the  house  of  the  brave  Lord  Boteler,  on 
such  a  brave  day  as  this,  be  without  a  fool  ?  Certes,  the  good  Lord  St 
Clere,  and  his  fair  lady  sister,  might  think  our  housekeeping  as  niggardly  as 
that  of  their  churlish  kmtoian  at  Gay  Bowers,  Who  sent  ttie  father's  jester  to 
th j  hospital,  sold  the  poor  sot's  bells  for  hawk-jesses,  and  made  a  nightcap 
of  his  long-eared  bonnet  And,  sirrah,  let  me  see  thee  fool  handsomely — 
speak  squibs  and  crackers  instead  of  that  dry,  barren,  musty,  gibing  which 
thou  hast  used  of  late ;  or,  by  the  bones !  the  porter  shall  have  thee  to  his 
lodffe,  and  cob  thee  with  thine  own  wooden  sword,  till  thy  skin  is  as  motley 
as  VM  doublet" 

To  this  stem  injunction  Gregory  made  no  reply,  any  more  than  to  the 
courteous  offer  of  oM  Albert  Drafaiot,  the  chief  park-keeper,  |rho  proposed 
to  blow  vinegar  in  his  hose  to  sharpen  his  wit,  aS  he  had  done  that  blessed 
mominff  to  Braver,  the  old  hound,  whose  scent  was  failing.  There  was 
indeed  Tittle  time  for  r^ply,  for  the  buries,  after  a  lively  flourish,  were  now 
silent,  and  Peretto,  with  hi?  twp  attendant  minstrels,  stepping  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  strangers^  apartments,  joined  in  the  foUowmg  roundelay,  the 
deep  voices  of  the  rangers  and  falconers  making  up  a  diomi  that  caused 
the  very  battlements  to  ring  again. 

Waken,  lords  nd  ladies  ny  I 

On  the  mountain  dawns  we  day  • 

AlltheioUydiaseishese, 

With  hawk  and  horse,  ard  hontuig  wpfxt 

Hounds  are  in  their  covplcs  yelling. 

Hawks  are  whistling^  bores  are  len^iliwf^ 

Menily,  Merrily,  mmrle  they, 

'*  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  I " 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  I 

The  mist  hat  left  the  mountain  gny  i 


Springlet^  in  tl-e  davn  are  atreamang^ 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  areglaamii^ 
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And  foresters  hare  bosy  beeo 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green ; 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 
•<  Wakea.  lords  and  ladies  cayl " 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  I 
To  the  green-wood  haste  away  : 
We  can  show  you  where  he  tiM* 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  iisa ; 
We  can  show  the  nurks  he  ouda. 
When  'lounst  the  oak  his  antkrs  traytd  ; 
Yon  shaU  see  him  brovurht  to  bayl; 
••  WakMi,  kwdt  and  ladMs  gayl '^ 

LoodeTf  londar,  chant  the  lay. 

Waken*  lords  and  ladies  gay  I 

TeU  them,  youth,  and  mirth,  and  gl«e» 

Rnn  a  coarse  as  well  as  we  *, 

Time,  stem  hiirttsman !  who  can  banlkf 

Staunch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk? 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay  I 

By  the  time  tiiis  lay  was  finished,  Lord  Boteler,  with  his  daughter  and 
Idnsman,  Tltzallen  of  Mardexi,  and  other  noble  guests,  had  mounted  their 
palfreys,  and  the  hunt  set  forward  in  due  order.  The  huntsman,  having 
carefuUj  observed  the  traces  of  a  large  stag  on  the  preceding  evening,  were 
able,  without  loss  of  time,  to  conduct  the  company,  by  the  marks  which 
they  had  made  upon  the  trees,  to  the  side  of  the  thicket  in  which,  by  the 
report  of  Drawslot,  he  had  hau-bored  all  night.  The  horsemen,  spreading 
themselves  along  the  \  side  of  the  cover,  waited  until  the  keeper  enterec^ 
leading  his  ban-dog,  a  large  bloOd-hound,  tied  in  a  learn  or  band,  from 
which  ne  takes  his  name. 

But  it  befell  thus.  A  hart  of  the  second  ^ar,  which  was  in  the  same 
cover  with  the  proper  object  of  their  pursuit,  chanced  to  be  unharbored 
first,  and  broke  cover  very  near  where  the  Lady  Emma  and  her  brother 
were  stationed.  An  inexperienced  varlet,  who  was  nearer  to  them,  instantly 
unloosed  two  tall  grayhounds,  who  sprung  after  the  fugitive  with  all  the 
fleetness  of  the  north  wind.  Gregory,  restored  a  little  to  spirits  by  the 
enlivening  scene  around  him,  followed,  encouraging  the  hounds  with  a  loud 
tayout,*  for  which  he  had  the  hearty  curses  of  the  huntsman,  as  well  as  of 
the  Baron,  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase  with  all  the  juvenile 
ardor  of  twenty.  "  May  the  foul  fiend,  booted  and  spurred,  ride  down  his 
bawlinff  throaty  with  a  scythe  at  his  eirdle*. "  quoth  Albert  Drawslot ; 
"  here  have  I  been  telling  him,  that  all  the  marks  were  those  of  a  buck  of 
che  first  head,  and  he  has  hallooed  the  hounds  upon  a  velvet-headed 
knobbler  1  By  Saint  Hubert,  if  I  brake  not  his  pate  with  my  cross-bow, 
may  I  never  cast  off  .' ound  morel  But,  to  it,  my  lords  and  masters! 
the  noble  beast  is  here  yet ;  and,  thank  the  saints,  we  have  enough  of 
hounds." 

The  cover  being  now  thoroughly  beat  by  the  attendants,  the  stag  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  trust  to  his  speed  for  his  safety.  Three 
graynounds  were  slipped  upon  him,  whom  he  threw  out,  after  running  a 
couple  of  miles,  by  entering  an  extensive  furry  brake,  which  extended 
along  the  side  of  a  mil.  The  horsemen  soon  came  up,  and  casting  off  a 
suffident  number  of  slow-hounds,  sent  them  with  the  prickers  into  the 
cover,  in  order  to  drive  the  game  from  his  strength.  This  object  being 
accoiiq[>lished,  afforded  another  severe  chase  of  several  miles,  in  a  directioQ 

^  2^Ator#>4Mr«^  in  modem  pkrase.  Tally-ho  I 
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almost  drcnlar,  during  which  the  poor  animal  tried  erery  wile  to  get  rid  dt 
hit  persecutors.  He  crossed  and  traversed  all  such  dustr  paths  as  were 
likely  to  retain  the  least  scent  of  his  footsteps ;  he  hud  himself  close  to 
the  ground,  drawing  his  feet  under  his  belly,  and  dipping  his  nose  dose  to 
the  earth,  lest  he  should  be  betrayed  to  the  hounds  1^  his  breath  and  hoofs. 
When  all  was  in  vain,  and  he  found  the  hounds  coming  fast  in  upon  him, 
his  own  strength  failing,  his  mouth  embossed  with  foam,  and  the  tears 
dropping  from  his  eyes,  he  turned  in  despair  upon  his  pursuers,  who  then 
stood  at  gaze,  makmg  an  hideous  clamor,  and  awaiting  their  two-footed 
auxiliaries.  Of  these,  it  chanced  that  the  Lady  Eleanor,  taking  more 
pleasure  in  the  sport  than  Matilda,  and  being  a  less  burden  to  her  palfrey 
than  the  Lord  Boteler,  was  the  first  who  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  taking  m 
cross-bow  from  an  attendant,  discharged  a  bolt  at  the  stas.  When  tne 
infuriated  animal  felt  himself  wound^l,  he  pushed  frantidy  towards  her 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  shafts  and  Lady  Eleanor  might  have  had 
occasion  to  repent  of  her  enterprise,  had  not  younc  Fitzallen,  who  had 
kept  near  her  auring  the  whole  da^r,  at  that  instant  |;alioped  briskly  in,  and 
ere  the  sta^  could  change  his  object  of  assault,  dispatched  him  with  his 
short  hunting  sword. 

Albert  Drawslot,  who  had  just  come  up  in  terror  for  the  young  lady's 
safety,  broke  out  into  loud  encomiums  upon  Fitsallen's  streneth  and 
gallantry.  "Bjr'r  Lady,"  said  he,  taking  off  his  cap,  and  wiping  his  sun- 
burnt face  with  his  sleeve,  **  well  struck,  and  in  good  time !— But  now,  boyi^ 
doffyour  bonnets,  and  sound  the  mort" 

The  sportsmen  then  sotmded  a  treble  mort,  and  set  up  a  general  whoop, 
which,  mmgled  with  the  ydping  of  the  dogs,  made  the  welkin  ring  again. 
The  huntsman  then  offered  his  knife  to  Lord  Boteler,  that  he  mi^t  tad^e 
the  say  of  the  deer,  but  the  Baron  courteously  insisted  upon  Fitzallen 
going  through  that  ceremony.  The  Lady  Matilda  was  now  come  up,  with 
most  of  the  attendants ;  and  the  interest  of  the  chase  being  ended,  it 
ezdted  some  surprise,  that  neither  St  Clere  nor  his  sister  made  their 
appearance.  The  Lord  Boteler  commanded  the  horns  again  to  sound  the 
recheat,  in  hopes  to  call  in  the  strsjgglers,  and  said  to  Fitzallen,  "  Methinks 
St.  Clere,  so  distinffuished  for  service  in  war,  should  have  been  more  for- 
ward in  Uie  chase.'^ 

"  I  trow,"  said  Peter  Lanaret,  **  I  know  the  reason  of  the  noble  lonTs 
absence;  for  when  that  mooncalf,  Grefrory,  hallooed  the  dogs  upon  the 
knobbler,  and  galloped  like  a  green  hilding,  as  he  is,  after  them,  I  saw  the 
Lady  Emma's  palfrey  follow  apace  after  that  varlet,  who  should  be  trashed 
for  over-running,  and  I  think  her  noble  brother  has  followed  her,  lest  she 
should  come  to  harm.— But  here,  by  the  rood,  is  Gregory,  to  answer  for 
himself." 

At  this  moment  Gregory  entered  the  drde  which  had  been  formed 
round  the  deer,  out  of  breath,  and  his  face  covered  with  blood.  He  kept 
for  some  time  uttering  inarticulate  cries  of  "  Harrow  I "  and  "Well-away  I " 
and  other  exdamations  of  distress  and  terror,  pointing  all  the  while  to  a 
thicket  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  deer  had  been  killed. 

••  By  my  honor,"  said  the  Baron,*"  I  would  eladly  know  who  has  dared 
to  array  the  poor  knave  thus ;  and  I  trust  he  should  dearly  abye  his  out- 
recuidance,  were  he  the  best,  save  one,  in  England." 

Gregory,  who  had  now  found  more  breath,  cried,  "  Help  t  an'  ye  be  men  I 
Save  Lady  Emma  and  her  brother,  whom  they  are  murdering  in  Brocken- 
hurst  thicket." 

This  put  all  in  motion.  Lord  Boteler  hastily  commanded  a  small  party 
ef  his  men  to  abide  for  the  defence  of  the  ladies^  while  he  himself  Fitzallei^ 
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and  the  rest,  made  wlut  speed  they  could  towards  the  thicket,  guided  bjr 
.  Gregory,  who  for  that  purpose  was  mounted  behind  Fabian.  Pushing 
through  a  narrow  path,  the  first  object  they  encountered  was  a  man  of  smau 
statue  lying  on  the  ground,  mastered  ana  almost  strangled  by  two  dog% 
which  were  instantly  recognized  to  be  those  that  had  accompanied  Gregory. 
A  little  farther  was  an  open  space,  where  lay  three  bodies  of  dead  or 
wounded  men  ;  beside  these,  was  Lady  Emma,  apparently  lifeless,  her 
brother  and  a  young  forester  bending  over  and  endeavoring  to  recover  her. 
By  employing  the  usual  remedies,  this  was  soon  accomplished ;  while  Lohl 
Boteler,  astonished  at  such  a  scene,  anxiously  inquired  at  St  Clere  tho 
meaning  of  what  he  saw,  and  whether  more  danger  was  to  be  expected  ? 

"  For  the  present  I  trust  not,"  said  the  young  warrior,  who  they  now 
observed  was  shghtlv  wounded ;  "  but  I  pray  you,  of  your  nobleness,  let  tho 
woods  here  be  searched  ;  for  we  were  assaulted  by  four  of  those  base  assas* 
sins,  and  I  see  three  only  on  the  sward." 

The  attendants  now  brought  forward  the  person  whom  they  had  rescued 
from  the  dogs,  and  Henry,  with  disgust,  shame,  and  astonisnment,  reco^* 
nized  his  kinsman,  Gaston  St.  Clere.  This  discovery  he  communicated  m 
a  whisper  to  Lord  Boteler,  who  commanded  the  prisoner  to  be  conveyed  to 
Queenhoo-Hall,  and  closely  guarded ;  meanwhile  he  anxiously  inquired  ol 
young  St.  Clere  about  his  wound. 

**  A  scratch,  a  trifle  I "  cried  Henry  ;  *'  I  am  in  less  haste  to  bind  it  than 
to  introduce  to  you  one,  without  whose  aid  that  of  the  leech  would  have 
come  too  late. — Where  is  he  ?  where  is  my  brave  deliverer  ?  " 

"  Here,  most  noble  lord,"  said  Gregory,  sliding  from  his  palfrey,  and 
stepping  forward,  "ready  to  receive  the  guerdon  which  your  bounty  would 
heap  on  him." 

"  Truly,  friend  Gregory,"  answered  the  young  warrior,  ••  thou  shalt  not  be 
forgotten ;  for  thou  didst  run  speedily,  and  roar  manfully  for  aid,  without 
which,  I  think  verily,  we  had  not  received  it- — But  the  brave  forester,  who 
came  to  my  rescue  when  these  three  ruffians  had  nigh  overpowered  me^ 
where  is  he  ?  " 

Every  one  looked  around,  but  though  all  had  seen  him  on  entering  the 
thicket,  ne  was  not  now  to  be  found.  They  could  only  conjecture  that  be 
had  retired  during  the  confusion  occasionea  by  the  detention  of  Gaston. 

"  Seek  not  for  him,"  said  the  Lady  Emma,  who  had  now  in  some  degree 
recovered  her  composure ;  **  he  will  not  be  found  of  mortal,  unless  at  his  own 
season." 

The  Baron,  convinced  from  this  answer  that  her  terror  had,  for  the  time^ 
somewhat  disturbed  her  reason,  forbore  to  question  her ;  and  Matilda  and 
Eleanor,  to  whom  a  message  had  been  despatched  with  the  result  of  this 
strange  adventure,  arriving,  they  took  the  Lady  Emma  between  them,  and 
all  in  a  body  returned  to  the  castle. 

The  distance  was,  however,  considerable  ;  and,  before  reaching  it,  thcjr 
had  another  alarm.  The  prickers,  who  rode  foremost  in  the  troop,  haltea, 
and  announced  to  the  Lord  Boteler  that  they  perceived  advancing  towards 
them  a  body  of  armed  men.  The  followers  of  the  Baron  were  numerous^ 
but  they  were  arrayed  for  the  chase,  not  for  battle  ;  and  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  that  he  discerned,  on  the  pennon  of  the  advancing  body  of  men-a^ 
arms,  instead  of  the  cognizance  of  Gaston,  as  he  had  some  reason  to  expect, 
the  friendly  bearings  of  Fitzosbome  of  Diggswell,  the  same  young  lord  who 
was  present  at  the  May-games  with  Fitzallen  of  Marden.  The  knight  him- 
self advanced,  sheathed  in  armor,  and,  without  raising  his  visor,  informed 
Xx)rd  Boteler,  that,  having  heard  of  a  base  attempt  made  upon  a  part  of  hie 
train  by  ruffianly  assassins,  he  had  mounted  and  armed  a  small  party  of  hie 
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tetatnen,  to  escort  them  to  Qaeenhoo-Hall.  Havkw  reoelTed  snd  acoep^ad 
An  invitation  to  attend  them  thither,  they  prosecuted  their  journey  in  con- 
fidence and  security,  and  arrived  safe  at  home  without  any  further  accideiit 


Chapter  Fifth. 

imvestigatiom  op  the  adventure  of  the  hunting— a  discovery-^- 
gregory's  manhood— fate  of  gaston  st.  clere— conclusion. 

So  soon  as  the;^  arrived  at  the  ]Mincely  mansion  of  Boteler,  the  Lady 
Smma  craved  permission  to  retire  to  her  chamber,  that  she  might  compose 
•her  spirits  siter  the  terror  she  had  undergone.  Henry  St.  Clere,  in  a  few 
words,  proceeded  to  explam  the  adventure  to  the  curious  audience.  "  I 
3utd  no  sooner  seen  my  sister's  palfrey,  in  spite  of  her  endeavors  to  the 
contrary,  entering  with  spirit  into  the  cnase  set  on  foot  by  the  worshipful 
Gregory,  than  I  rode  after  to  give  her  assistance.  So  long  was  the  chase, 
that  when  the  greyhounds  pulled  down  the  knobbler,  we  were  out  of  hear- 
ing of  your  busies ;  and  having  rewarded  and  coupled  the  dogs,  I  gave 
them  to  be  led  by  the  jester,  and  we  wandered  in  quest  of  our  companv; 
'whom  it  would  seem  the  sport  had  ied  in  a  different  direction.  At  lengtn, 
|>assing  through  the  thicket  where  you  found  us,  I  was  surprised  by  a  cross* 
bow  bolt  whizzing  past  mine  head.  I  drew  my  sword,  and  rushed  into  the 
thicket,  but  was  instantly  assailed  by  two  ruiiians,  while  other  two  made 
towards  my  sister  and  Gregory.  The  poor  knav«  fled,  crying  for  help,  pur- 
sued by  my  false  kinsman,  now  your  prisoner  ;  and  the  designs  of  the  other 
«n  my  poor  £mma  (murderous,  no  doubt)  were  prevented  b^  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  brave  woodsman,  who,  after  a  short  encounter,  stretched  the 
«niscreant  at  his  feet,  and  came  to  my  assistance.  I  was  already  slightly 
.wounded,  and  nearly  overlaid  with  odds.  The  combat  lasted  some  time, 
lor  the  caitiffs  were  both  well  armed,  strong,  and  desperate ;  at  length,  how- 
aver,  we  had  each  mastered  our  antagonist,  when  your  retinue,  my  Lord 
Soteler,  arrived  to  my  relief.  So  ends  my  story ;  but,  by  my  knightnood,  I 
would  give  an  earl's  ransom  for  an  opportuni^  of  thanking  the  gallant . 
iorester  by  whose  aid  I  live  to  tell  it." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Lord  Boteler,  "  he  shall  be  found,  if  Ais  or  the  four 
adjacent  counties  hold  him. — And  now  Lord  Fitzosbome  will  be  pleased  to 
Mf  the  armor  he  has  so  kindly  assumed  for  our  sakes,  and  we  will  aU 
bowne  ourselves  for  the  banquet." 

When  the  hour  of  dinner  approached,  the  Lady  Matilda  and  her  cousim 
^ited  the  chamber  of  the  fair  Darcy.  They  found  her  in  a  composed  but 
melancholy  posture.  She  turned  the  discourse  upon  the  misfortunes  bJE 
lier  life,  and  hinted,  that  having  recovered  her  brother  and  seeing  him  look 
forward  to  the  society  of  one  who  would  amply  repay  to  him  the  loss  of 
hers,  she  had  thoughts  of  dedicating  her  remaining  lite  to  Heaven,  by  whose 
providential  interference  it  had  been  so  often  preserved. 

Matilda  colored  deeply  at  something  in  this  speech,  and  her  cousin  in- 
i^ef^hed  loudly  against  Emma's  resolution.  "  Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Eleanor,** 
replied  she,  **  I  have  to-day  witnessed  what  I  cannot  but  judge  a  super- 
satural  visitation,  and  to  what  end  can  it  call  me  but  to  give  myself  to  the 
idtar  ?  That  peasant  who  guided  me  to  Baddow  through  the  Park  of  Dan- 
1)ury,  the  same  who  appeared  before  me  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
forms,  during  that  eventful  journey— that  youth,  whose  features  are  im- 
pkited  en  my  memory,  is  the  very  individual  forester  who  this  day  rescued 
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Mill  die  forest  1  cumot  ht  mistaken ;  and  coimectiiig  6ieee  aiarvdloas 
appearances  with  the  spectre  which  I  saw  wlUle  at  Gay  Bowers,  I  canndl 
assist  the  conviction  that  Heaven  has  permitted  my  guardian  angel  ta 
MBvme  mortal  shape  for  my  relief  and  protection. 

The  fair  cousins,  after  exchanging  looks  which  implied  a  fear  that  her 
mind  was  wandering,  answered  her  in  soothing  terms,  and  finally  prevailed 
upon  her  to  accompany  them  to  the  banqueting-halU  Here  the  first  person 
they  encountered  was  the  Karon  Fitzosbome  of  Diggswell,  now  divested  of 
has  armor ;  at  the  sight  of  whom  the  Lady  Emma  changed  color,  and  ez« 
daiming,  **  U  is  the  same  I "  sunk  senseless  into  the  arms  of  Matilda 

**  She  is  bewildered  by  the  terrors  of  the  day,"  said  Eleanor ;  '*  and  wt 


Ipire  done  ill  in  obliging  her  to  descend." 
«  And  I,"  said  Fitzosbonu 


Fitzosbome,  **  have  done  madly  in  presenting  before  her 
Cne,  whose  presence  must  recall  moments  the  most  alarming  in  her  life.** 

While  the  ladies  supported  Emma  from  the  hall.  Lord  Boteler  and  SI 
Clere  requested  an  explanation  from  Fitzosborne  of  the  words  he  had  used. 

"  Trust  me,  gentle  lords,"  said  the  baron  of  Di?gsweU»  "ye  sfaaU  hav« 
what  ye  demand,  when  I  learn  that  Lady  Emma  Darcy  has  not  8u£Pere4 
from  my  imprudence." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Matilda,  returning  said  that  her  fair  friend,  cm 
her  recovenr,  had  calmly  and  deliberately  insisted  that  she  had  seen  Fits* 
osbome  before,  in  the  most  danserous  crisis  of  her  life. 

"  I  dread,'*  said  she,  ^  her  disordered  mind  connects  all  that  her  tj% 
beholds  with  the  terrible  passages  that  she  has  witnessed." 

**  Nay,"  aaid  Fitzosbome,  '*  if  noble  St  Clere  can  pardon  the  unauthorized 
kiterest  which,  with  the  purest  and  most  honorable  intentions,  I  hav« 
taken  in  his  sister's  fate,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  explain  this  mysterious  im^ 
pression." 

.  He  proceeded  to  «ay,  that,  happening  to  be  in  the  hostelry  called  tha 
Griffin,  near  Baddow,  while  upon  a  journey  in  that  country,  ne  had  mel 
wkh  the  old  nurse  of  the  Lady  Emma  Darcy,  who,  being  just  expelled  from 
Gay  Bowers,  was  in  the  height  of  her  grief  and  indignation,  and  made  loud 
aad  public  proclamation  of  Lady  Emma's  wrongs.  From  the  description 
she  gave  of  the  beautv  of  her  foster-child,  as  well  as  from  the  spirit  d 
dnvalry,  Fitzosbome  became  interested  in  her  fate.  This  interest  was 
deeply  enhanced,  when,  by  a  bribe  to  old  Gaunt  the  Reve,  he  procured  n 
view  of  the  Lady  Emma  m  she  walked  near  the  castle  of  Gay  Bowers.  Tha 
M;ed  churl  refiued  to  give  hhn  access  to  the  castle ;  yet  dropped  soma 
hmts,  as  if  he  thought  the  lady  in  danger,  and  wished  she  were  well  oul 
of  it  His  master,  he  said,  had  heard  tiie  had  a  brother  in  life,  and  sinca 
Ibat  deprived  him  of  all  chance  of  gaining  her  domains  by  purchase,  ha 
*— in  short.  Gaunt  wished  they  were  safely  separated.  "  If  any  injury,** 
quoth  he,  "  should  happen  to  the  damsel  here,  it  were  ill  for  us  all.  I  tried* 
£y  an  innocent  stratagem,  to  frighten  her  from  the  castle,  by  introducing 
a  figure  through  a  trap-door,  and  warning  her,  as  if  by  a  voice  from  tha 
dead,  to  retreat  from  thence ;  but  the  giglet  is  wilful,  and  is  running  upon 
her  fate.** 

Finding  Gaunt,  although  covetous  and  communicative,  too  faithful  m 
servant  to  his  wicked  master  to  take  any  active  steps  against  his  commands* 
Fitzosbome  applied  himself  to  old  Urselv,  whom  he  found  more  tractable. 
Vlirottgh  herhe  learned  the  dreadful  plot  Gaston  had  laid  to  rid  himself  of  his 
kinswoman,  and  resolved  to  effect  her  deliverence.  But  aware  of  the  delicacf 
of  Emma's  situation,  he  charged  Urscly  to  conceal  from  her  the  interest  ha 
look  in  her  distress,  resolving  to  watch  over  her  in  disguise  until  he  saw 
lmria«|daca  of  safety.    Hcnca  the  appearance  he  made  before ikor  k 
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Tariout  dresses  during  her  journey,  in  the  coarse  o£  whidi  he  was  never  te 
distant ;  and  he  had  always  four  stout  yeomen  within  hearing  of  his  bugle^ 
had  assistance  been  necessary.  When  she  was  placed  in  safety  at  tho 
lodge,  it  was  Fitzost>ome's  intention  to  have  prevailed  upon  his  sisters  to 
▼isit  and  take  her  under  their  protection ;  but  he  found  them  absent  from 
Diggswell,  having  gone  to  attend  an  aged  relation  who  lay  dangerously  ill 
in  a  distant  county.  They  did  not  return  until  the  day  before  the  May- 
games  ;  and  the  other  events  followed  too  rapidly  to  permit  FiUosbome  to 
lay  any  plan  for  introducing  them  to  Lady  £mma  Darcy.  On  the  day  ol 
the  chase  he  resolved  to  preserve  his  romantic  disguise,  and  attend  the 
Lady  Emma  as  a  forester,  partly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  near  her, 
and  partly  to  judge  whether,  according  to  an  idle  report  in  the  country, 
•he  favored  his  friend  and  comrade  FiUallen  of  Marden  This  last  motive^ 
it  may  easily  be  believed,  he  did  not  declare  to  the  company.  After  the 
Skirmish  with  the  ruffians,  he  waited  till  the  Baron  and  the  hunters  arrived, 
and  then,  still  doubting  the  farther  designs  of  Gaston,  hastened  to  his  castle, 
to  arm  the  band  which  had  escorted  them  to  Queenhoo-Hall. 

Fitzosborne's  story  being  finished,  he  received  the  thanks  of  all  the  com- 
pany, particularly  of  St  Clcre,  who  felt  deeply  the  respectful  delicacy  with 
which  he  had  conducted  himself  towards  his  sister.  The  lady  was  carefully 
informed  of  her  obligation  to  him ;  and  it  is  left  to  the  well-judging  reader 
whether  even  the  raillery  of  Lady  Eleanor  made  her  regret  that  Heaven  had 
only  employed  natural  means  for  her  security,  and  that  the  guardian  angel 
was  converted  into  a  handsome,  gallant,  and  enamoured  knight 

The  joy  of  the  company  in  the  hall  extended  itself  to  the  buttery,  where 
Greeory  tne  fester  narrated  such  feats  of  arms  done  by  himself  in  the  fray 
of  the  morning  as  might  have  shamed  Bevis  and  Guy  of  Warwick.  Ho 
was,  according  to  his  narrative,  singled  out  for  destruction  by  the  gigantic 
Baron  himself  while  he  abandoned  to  meaner  hands  the  destruction  of  St 
Clere  and  Fitzosbome.  i 

••  But  certes,"  said  he,  **  the  foul  paynim  met  his  match ;  for,  erer  as  ho 
foined  at  me  with  his  brand,  I  parried  his  blows  with  my  bauble,  and  clos* 
ing  with  him  upon  the  third  veny,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  made  him 
cry  recreant  to  an  unarmed  man.*' 

"  Tush,  man,"  said  Drawslot,  "  thou  forgettest  thy  best  auxiliaries,  tho 

food  grevhounds.  Help  and  Holdfast!  I  warrant  thee,  that  when  the 
umpbacked  Baron  caught  thee  by  the  cowl,  which  he  hath  almost  torn 
off,  thou  hadst  been  in  a  fair  plight  had  they  not  remembered  an  old  friend, 
and  come  in  to  the  rescue.  Why,  man,  I  found  them  fastened  on  him 
myself;  and  there  was  odd  staving  and  stickling  to  make  them  'ware 
haunch  ? '  Their  mouths  were  full  of  the  flex,  for  I  pulled  a  piece  of  the 
garment  from  their  jaws.  I  warrant  thee,  that  when  they  brought  him  to 
Uie  ground,  thou  fled*st  like  a  frighted  pricket." 

**And  as  for  Gregory's  gigantic  paynim,"  said  Fabian,  "why,  he  lies 
yonder  in  the  guard-room,  the  very  size,  shape,  and  color  of  a  spider  in  % 
yew-hedge." 

"  It  is  false,"  said  Gregory ;  Colbrand  the  Dane  was  a  dwarf  to  him  " 

•*  It  is  as  true,"  returned  Fabian,  "as  that  the  Tasker  is  to  be  married, 
on  Tuesday,  to  Pretty  Margery.  Gregory,  thy  sheet  hath  brought  them 
between  a  pair  of  blankets." 

"  I  care  no  more  for  such  a  gillflirt,"  said  the  Jester,  "  than  I  do  for  thy 
leasings.  Marry,  thou  hop-o'-my  thumb,  happy  wouldst  thou  be  could  thy 
head  reach  the  captive  Baron's  girdle." 

"  By  the  mass,"  said  Peter  Lanaret,  "  I  will  have  one  peep  at  this  burly 
iMlant ; "  and  leaving  the  buttery,  he  went  to  the  guard-room  where  Gastoft 
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St  Clere  was  confined.  A  man-at-arms,  who  kei>t  sentinel  on  the  stronf 
studded  door  of  the  apartment,  said  he  believed  he  slept ;  for  that  after 
raging,  stamping,  and  uttering  the  most  horrid  imprecations,  he  had  been 
of  late  perfectly  still  The  Falconer  gently  drew  back  a  sliding  board,  of 
a  foot  square,  towards  the  top  of  the  door,  which  covered  a  hole  of  tht 
tame  size,  strongly  latticed,  through  which  the  warder,  without  opening  tht 
door,  could  look  m  upon  his  prisoner.  From  this  aperture  he  beheld  tht 
wretched  Gaston  suspended  by  the  neck,  by  his  own  girdle,  to  an  iron  ring 
in  the  side  of  the  prison.  He  had  clambered  to  it  by  means  of  the  table 
on  which  his  foot  had  been  placed ;  and  in  the  agonies  of  shame  and  dis- 
appointed malice,  had  adopted  this  mode  of  ridding  himself  of  a  wretched 
Ufe.  He  was  found  yet  warm,  but  totally  lifeless.  A  proper  account  of 
the  manner  of  his  death  was  drawn  up  and  certified..  He  was  buried  that 
evening  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  out  of  respect  for  his  high  birth  ;  and 
the  chaplain  of  Fitzallen  of  Marden,  who  said  the  service  upon  the  occasion, 
preached,  the  next  Sunday,  an  excellent  sermon  upon  the  text,  Radix  maU" 

rum  est  cupidiias,  which  we  have  here  transcribed. 

•  «  «  •  •   '  • 

[Here  the  manuscript,  from  which  we  have  painfully  transcribed,  an4 
frec^uently,  as  it  were,  translated  this  tale,  for  the  reader's  edification,  is  so 
indistinct  and  defaced,  that,  excepting  certain  howbeits,  nathlesses,  lo  ye'sl 
etc ,  we  can  pick  out  little  that  is  intelligible,  saving  that  avarice  is  defined 
"a  likourishness  of  heart  after  earthly  things."  A  little  farther,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  gay  account  of  Margery's  wedding  with  Ralph  the 
Tasker ;  the  running  at  the  quintain,  and  other  rural  games  practised  on 
the  occasion.  There  are  also  fragments  of  a  mock  sermon  preached  bj 
Gregory  upon  that  occasion,  as,  for  example : — 

**  My  dear  cursed  caitiffs,  there  was  once  a  king,  and  he  wedded  a  young 
old  queen,  and  she  had  a  child ;  and  this  child  was  sent  to  Solomon  the 
Sage,  pra^^ng  he  would  give  it  the  same  blessing  which  he  got  from  the 
witch  of  Endor  when  she  bit  him  by  the  heel  Hereof  speaks  the  worthy 
Dr.  Radigundus  Potator  ;  why  should  not  mass  be  said  for  all  the  roasted 
shoe  souls  served  up  in  the  Icing's  dish  on  Saturday ;  for  true  it  is,  that 
St.  Peter  asked  father  Adam,  as  they  journeyed  to  Camelot,  an  high,  great, 
and  doubtful  question,  *  Adam,  Adam,  why  eatedst  thou  the  apple  without 
paring?'"* 

With  much  goodly  gibberish  to  the  same  effect,  which  display  of  Gre- 

{jory's  ready  wit  not  only  threw  the  whole  company  into  convulsions  of 
aughter,  but  made  such  an  impression  on  Rose,  the  Potter's  daughter, 
that  it  was  thoueht  it  would  be  the  Jester's  own  fault  if  Jack  was  long 
without  his  Jill.  Much  pithy  matter,  concerning  the  bringing  the  bride  to 
bed,  the  loosing  the  bridegroom's  points,  the  scramble  which  ensued  for 
them,  and  the  casting  of  the  stocking,  is  also  omitted  from  its  obscurity. 
The  following  song  which  has  l^en  since  borrowed  by  the  worshipful 

*  This  tirade  of  gibberish  is  literally  taken  or  selected  from  a  mock  discourse 
pronounced  by  a  professed  jesterf  which  occurs  in  an  anaent  manuscript  in  the  Adro* 
cates'  Library,  the  same  from  which  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Weber  published  the  curioot 
eomic  romance  of  the  Hunting  of  the  Hare.  It  was  introduced  in  compliance  with  Mr. 
8trutt*s  ^lan  of  rendering  his  tale  an  illustration  of  ancient  manners.  A  similar  burlesqot 
semoo  IS  pronounced  by  the  Fool  in  Sir  David  Lindesa/s  satire  of  the  Three  Estates. 
The  nonsense  and  vulgar  burlesque  of  that  composition  illustrate  the  ground  of  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek*s  eulogy  on  the  exploits  of  the  jester  in  Twelfth  Night,  who,  reserving  his 
jests  for  Sir  Toby,  had  doubtless  enough  of  the  jargon  of  his  calling  to  captivate  the  im> 
beciiity  of  his  brother  knight,  who  is  made  to  exclaim — ^  In  sooth  thou  wast  m  very  gracioaa 
fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spokest  of  Pigrogremitus,  and  of  the  vapors  passing  the  equin* 
octials  of  Quenbus  ;  *twas  very  good,  i*  faith !  '*  It  is  entertaining  to  find  commentatoil 
iMking  to  diKover  ■oine  amniDg  in  the  professional  jargon  of  soch  a  pasnge  as  this. 
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tuthor  o£  the  lsMiuni«  ^  History  of  Fryar  Bacon,"  has  been  with  diiBcato 
tfeciphered.  It  seems  to  have  been  sung  on  occasion  of  carrying  home  vm 
Iride. 

BRIDAL  SONG. 

And  did  yoo  not  hear  of  a  mirth  befell 

The  morrow  alter  a  wedding  day, 
And  carrying  a  bride  at  home  to  dwell  ? 

And  away  to  Tewin,  away,  away  t 

The  quintain  was  set,  and  the  garlands«were  osdt  }-• 

'Tis  pity  old  customs  should  ever  decay  ; 
And  wo  Im  to  him  that  was  horsed  on  a  |adfl^ 

For  he  carried  no  credit  away,  away. 

We  met  a  concert  of  iiddle-de-dees ; 

>¥e  set  them  a  cockhorse,  and  made  tiiem  plw 
The  winnmg  of  Bnllen,  and  Upsey-frees, 

And  away  to  Tewin,  away,  away  t 

Thei^  was  ne'er  a  lad  in  all  the  parish 

That  would  go  to  the  plough  that  day  | 
But  on  his  fore-horse  his  wench  he  canic% 

And  away  to  Tewin,  away,  away  I 

The  butler  was  ouick  and  the  ale  he  did  tap ; 

I'be  maidens  did  make  the  chamber  lull  gay  f 
The  servants  did  live  me  a  fuddling  cup» 

And  I  did  carry^t  away,  awayt 

The  smith  ol  the  town  his  liquor  so  took, 
That  he  was  persuaded  that  the  ground  looked  Um  } 

And  1  dare  boldly  be  sworn  on  a  book* 
Such  smiths  as  lie  there's  but  a  lew. 

A  posset  was  made,  and  the  women  did  sip, 
And  simperin^^  said,  they  could  eat  no  matt  \ 

Full  many  a  maiden  was  laid  on  the  lip.— 
1*11  say  no  more^  but  give  o*er  (give  o^er). 

Bat  what  our  fair  readers  will  chiefly  regret,  is  the  loss  of  three  dedac 
rations  of  love :  the  first  by  St  Clere  to  Matilda ;  which,  with  the  lady^ 
answer,  occupies  fifteen  closely-written  pages  of  manuscript.  That  of 
Fit2osborne  to  Emma  is  not  much  shorter ;  but  the  amours  of  Fitzallen 
and  Eleanor,  being  of  a  less  romantic  cast,  are  closed  in  three  pages  only. 
The  three  noble  couples  were  married  in  Queenhoo-Ilall  upon  Uie  same 
day,  being  the  twentieth  Sunday  after  Easter.  There  is  a  prolix  account 
of  the  marriage-feast,  of  which  we  can  pick  out  the  names  ot  a  few  dishes, 
such  as  peterel,  crane,  sturgeon,  swan,  etc,  etc.,  with  a  profusion  of  wild" 
fowl  and  venison.  We  also  see  that  a  suitable  song  was  produced  by 
Peretto  on  the  occasion ;  and  that  the  bishop  who  blessed  the  bridal  beds 
which  received  the  happy  couples,  was  no  niggard  of  his  holy  water,  be- 
stowing haIf-a-gaI1on  upon  each  of  the  couches.  We  regret  we  cannot  give 
these  curiosities  to  the  reader  in  detail,  but  we  hope  to  expose  the  manit* 
script  to  abler  antiauaries,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  framed  ana  glazed  by  the 
ingenious  artist  who  rendered  that  service  to  Mr.  Ireland's  Shakespeare 
MSS.  And  so  (being  unable  to  lav  aside  the  style  to  which  our  pen  is 
habittiated),  gentler  reader,  we  bid  tnee  heartily  mewell.] 
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ANECDOTE  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

•ton  WHICH  MR.  THOMAS  SCOTT  PROPOSSDTO  FOUND  A  TALE  OP  nCTIOIt 

It  is  well  known  in  the  Soath  that  there  is  little  or  no  boxing  at  th*^ 
Scottbh  schools.  Abont  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  however,  a  ur  more 
dangerous  mode  of  fighting,  in  parties  or  factions,  was  permitted  in  tho 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  police,  and  danger  of  the 
parties  concerned.  These  parties  were  generally  formed  from  the  quarters 
of  the  town  in  which  the  combatants  resided,  those  of  a  particular  square 
or  district  fighting  against  those  of  an  adjoining  one.  Hence  it  happened 
that  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  were  often  pitted  against  those  ol 
the  lower,  each  taking  their  side  according  to  the  residence  of  their  friends. 
So  far  as  I  recollect,  however,  it  was  unmingled  either  with  feelings  o£ 
democracy  or  aristocracy,  or  indeed  with  malice  or  ill-will  of  any  kind 
towards  the  opposite  party.  In  fact,  it  was  only  a  rough  mode  of  play. 
Such  contests  were,  however,  maintained  with  great  vigor,  with  stones,  and 
sticks,  and  fisticulb,  when  one  party  dared  to  charge,  and  the  other  stood 
their  sround.  Of  course,  mischief  sometimes  happened :  boys  are  said  to 
have  Been  killed  at  these  Bicktrs^  as  they  were  called,  and  serious  accidents 
certainly  took  place,  as  many  contemporaries  can  bear  witness. 

The  Author's  father  residing  in  George  Square,  in  the  southern  side  of 
Edinburgh,  the  boys  belonging  to  that  famil}r,  with  others  in  the  square^ 
were  arranged  into  a  sort  of  company,  to  which  a  lady  of  distinction  pre* 
sented  a  handsome  set  of  colors.  Now  this  company  or  reghnent,  as  m 
matter  of  course,  was  engaged  in  weekly  warfare  with  the  bo3rs  inhabiting 
the  Crosscauseway,  Bristo  Street,  the  Potterrow— in  short,  the  neighbor* 
ing  suburbs.  These  last  were  chiefly  of  the  lower  rank,  but  hardy  loons, 
who  threw  stones  to  a  hair's-breadth,  and  were  very  rugged  antagonists  at 
dose  quarters.  The  skirmish  sometimes  lasted  for  a  whole  evening,  until 
one  party  or  the  other  was  victorious,  when,  if  ours  were  successful,  we 
drove  the  enemv  to  their  quarters,  and  were  usually  chased  back  by  the  re> 
inforcement  of  bigger  lads  who  come  to  their  assistance.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  were  pursued,  as  was  often  the  case,  into  the  precincts  of  our 
square,  we  were  in  our  turn  supported  by  our  elder  brothers,  domestic 
servants,  and  similar  auxiliaries. 

It  followed,  from  our  frequent  opposition  to  each  other,  that,  though 
not  knowing  the  names  of  our  enemies,  we  were  yet  well  acouainted  with 
their  appearance,  and  had  nick-names  for  the  most  remarkable  of  them 
One  very  active  and  spirited  boy  might  be  considered  as  the  principal  leader 
in  the  cohort  of  the  suburbs.  He  was,  I  suppose,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
jrears  old,  finely-made,  tall,  blue-eyed,  with  long  fair  hair,  the  very  picture 
of  a  youthful  Goth.  This  lad  was  always  first  in  the  charge,  and  last  in 
the  retreat — the  Achilles,  at  once,  and  Ajax,  of  the  Crosscauseways.  He 
was  too  formidable  to  us  not  to  have  a  cc^nomen,  and  like  that  of  a  knight 
of  old,  it  was  taken  from  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  dress,  being  a 
pair  of  old  ffreen  livery  breeches,  which  was  the  principal  part  of  his  cloth* 
tng;  for,  like  Pentapolin,  according  to  Don  Quixote's  account,  Greea* 
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Breeks,  as  we  called  him,  always  entered  the  battle  with  bare  anns,  legSi 
and  feet. 

It  fell,  that  once  upon  a  time,  when  the  combat  was  at  the  thickest,  this 
plebeian  champion  headed  a  sudden  charge,  so  rapid  and  furious  that  all 
fled  before  him.  He  was  several  paces  before  his  comrades,  and  had 
actually  laid  his  hands  on  the  patrician  standard,  when  one  of  our  party, 
whom  some  misjudging  friend  had  entrusted  wtih  a  couteau  de  chasse^  or 
hanger,  inspired  with  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  corps,  worthy  of  \iajor 
Sturgeon  himself,  struck  poor  Green  Breeks  over  the  head,  wjth  strength 
sufficient  to  cut  him  down.  When  this  was  seen,  the  casualty  was'  so  far 
beyond  what  had  taken  place  before,  that  both  parties  fled  different 
ways,  leaving  poor  Green-Breeks,  with  his  bright  hair  plentifully  dabbled 
in  Dlood,  to  the  care  of  the  watchman,  who  (honest  man)  took  care  not  to 
know  who  had  done  the  mischiel  The  bloody  hanger  was  flung  into  one 
of  the  Meadow  ditches,  and  solemn  secrecy  was  sworn  on  all  hands ;  but 
the  remorse  and  terror  of  the  actor  were  beyond  all  bounds,  and  his  appre- 
hensions of  the  most  dreadful  character.  The  wounded  hero  was  for  a 
few  days  in  the  Infirmary,  the  case  being  only  a  trifling  one.  But  though 
inquiry  was  strongly  pressed  on  him,  no  areument  could  make  him  indicate 
the  person  from  whom  he  had  received  the  wound,  though  he  must  have 
been  perfectly  well  known  to  him.  When  he  recovered,  and  was  dis- 
missecl,  the  Author  and  his  brothers  opened  a  communication  with  him, 
through  the  medium  of  a  popular  ginger-bread  baker,  of  whom  both  par- 
ties were  customers,  in  order  to  tender  a  subsidy  in  name  of  smart-money. 
The  sum  would  excite  ridicule  were  I  to  name  it ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  the 
pockets  off  the  noted  Green-Breeks  never  held  as  much  money  of  his  own 
He  declined  the  remittance,  saying  that  he  would  not  sell  his  mood  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  reprobated  the  idea  of  being  an  informer,  which  he  said  was 
ilam,  i.  e.  base  or  mean.  With  much  urgency  he  accepted  a  pound  of  snuff 
for  the  use  of  some  old  women — aunt,  grandmother,  or  the  like — with  whom 
he  lived.  We  did  not  become  friends,  for  the  bickers  were  more  agreeable 
to  both  parties  than  any  more  pacific  amusement ;  but  we  conducted  them 
ever  after  under  mutual  assurances  of  the  highest  consideration  of  each  other. 

Such  was  the  hero  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  proposed  to  carry  to  Can- 
ada, and  involve  in  adventures  with  the  natives  and  colonists  of  that  coun- 
try. Perhaps  the  youthful  generosity  of  the  lad  will  not  seem  so  great  in 
the  eyes  of  others  as  to  those  whom  it  was  the  means  of  screening  from 
severe  rebuke  and  punishment  But  it  seemed,  to  those  concerned,  to  ar- 
gue a  nobleness  of  sentiment  far  beyond  the  pitch  of  most  minds  ;  and  how- 
ever obscurely  the  lad  who  showed  such  a  frame  of  noble  spirit  may  have 
lived  or  died,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  if  fortune  had  placed 
him  in  circumstances  calling  for  gallantry  or  generosity,  the  man  would  have 
fulfilled  the  promises  of  the  boy.  I^ng  afterwards,  when  the  story  was 
told  to  my  father,  he  censured  us  severely  for  not  telling  the  truth  at  the 
time,  that  he  might  have  been  of  use  to  the  young  man  m  entering  on  life. 
But  'our  alarms  for  the  consequences  of  the  drawn  sword,  and  the  wound 
inflicted  with  such  a  weapon,  were  far  too  predominant  at  the  time  for 
•uch  a  pitch  of  generosity. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  inserted  this  school-boy  tale  ;  but  besides 
the  strong  impression  made  by  the  incident  at  the  time,  the  whole  accom- 
paniments of  the  story  are  matters  to  me  of  solemn  and  sad  recollection.  Of 
all  the  little  band  who  were  concerned  in  those  juvenile  sports  or  brawls, 
I  can  scarce  recollect  a  single  survivor.  Some  left  the  ranks  of  mimic  war 
to  die  in  the  active  service  of  their  country.  Many  sought  distant  lands  to 
fetum  no  more.    Others,  dispersed  in  different  paths  of  life,  "  my  dim  eyes 
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now  seek  for  fai  vain."  Of  five  brothers*  all  healthv  and  promising,  in  « 
degree  far  beyond  one  whose  infanqr  was  visited  oy  personal  innnnity, 
and  whose  health  after  this  period  seemed  long  very  precarious,  I  am, 
nevertheless,  the  only  survivor.  The  best  loved,  and  tne  best  deserving  to 
be  loved,  who  had  destined  this  incident  to  be  the  foundation  of  literair 
composition,  died  ** before  his  day**  in  a  distant  and  foreign  land ;  and  tn* 
fles  assume  an  importance  not  their  own  when  connected  with  those  who 
have  been  loved  and  lost. 


APPENDIX 
TO  INTRODUCTION  (1819),  p.  j 


Thk  mutual  protection  afforded  by  Waverley  and  Talbot  to  each  other, 
upon  which  the  whole  plot  depends,  is  founded  upon  one  of  those  aneo> 
dotes  which  soften  the  features  even  of  civil  war ;  and  as  it  is  equally 
honorable  to  the  memory  of  both  parties,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  give 
their  names  at  length.  AVhen  the  Highlanders,  on  the  morning  of  tht 
battle  of  Preston,  1745.  made  their  memorable  attack  on  Sir  John  Cope's 
army,  a  battery  of  four  field-pieces  was  stormed  and  carried  by  the  Came* 
rons  and  the  Stewarts  of  Appine.  The  late  Alexander  Stewart  of  Inver? 
nahyle  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  charge,  and  observing  an  officer  of 
the  King's  force.s  who,  scorning  to  join  the  flight  of  all  around,  remained 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  as  if  determined  to  the  very  last  to  defend  the 
post  as.<tigne4to  him,  the  Highland  gentleman  commanded  him  to  surren- 
der, and  received  for  reply  a  thrust,  which  he  caught  in  his  target.  The  'AS- 
cer  was  now  defenceless,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  gigantic  Highlander  \ihe 
miller  of  Invemalwle's  mill)  was  uplifted  to  dash  his  brains  out,  when  Mr. 
Stewart  with  difnculty  prevailed  on  him  to  yield.  He  took  charge  of 
his  enemy's  property,  protected  his  person,  and  finally  obtained  him  liberty 
on  his  parole.  The  officer  proved  to  be  Colonel  Whitefoord,  an  Ayrshire 
gentleman  of  high  character  and  influence,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  House 
of  Hanover ;  yet  such  was  the  confidence  existing  between  these  two  honor- 
able men,  tKough  of  different  political  principles,  that  while  the  civil  war 
was  raging,  and  straggling  officers  from  the  Highland  army  were  executed 
without  mercy,  Invemahyle  hesitated  not  to  pay  his  late  captive  a  visit  as  he 
returned  to  the  Highlands  to  raise  fresh  recruits,  on  which  occasion  he 
spent  a  day  or  two  m  Ayrshire  among  Colonel  Whitefoord*s  Whig  friends, 
as  pleasantly  and  as  gooid-humoredly  as  if  all  had  been  at  peace  around  him. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden  had  ruined  the  hopes  of  Charles  Edward, 
and  dispersed  his  proscribed  adherents,  it  was  Colonel  Whitefoord's  turn  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  Mr.  Stewart's  pardon.  He  went  to  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk,  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  to  all  the  officers  of  state,  and 
each  application  was  answered  by  the  production  of  a  list,  in  which  In- 
vemahyle  fas  the  pood  old  gentleman  was  wont  to  express  it)  appeared 
•"marked  with  the  sign  of  the  beast ! "  as  a  subject  unfit  for  favor  or  pardon- 

At  length  Colonel  Whitefoord  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in 
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y       ^  

•enoiL  Frrnn  Kim  idto  fae  rtceWod  »  potftirt  refuiaL  He  tkea  lW 
ited  his  request,  for  the  present,  to  a  protection  of  Stewart's  house,  wife^ 
children,  and  property.  Tlus  was  also  refused  b)r  the  Dukt ;  on  which. 
Colonel  Whitefoord,  taking  his  commission  from  his  bosom,  laid  it  on  the 
table  before  his  Royal  Highness  with  much  emotion,  and  asked  permission 
to  retire  from  the  service  of  a  sovereign  who  did  not  know  how  to  apare  a 
vanquished  enemy.  The  Duke  was  ainick,  and  even  affected.  He  bad* 
the  Colonel  take  up  his  commission,  and  granted  the  protection  he  required* 
It  was  issued  just  m  time  to  save  the  house,  corn,  and  cattle  at  Invernah^Ie 
from  the  troops  who  were  engaged  in  laying  waste  what  it  was  the  fashioa 
to  call  "the  country  of  the  enemy.**  A  small  encampment  of  soldiers 
was  formed  on  Invemahyle's  property,  whidi  thejr  spared  while  plundering 
the  country  around,  and  searching  in  everv  direction  for  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection,  and  for  Stewart  in  particular.  He  was  much  nearer  them 
than  they  suspected ,  for,  hidden  in  a  cave  (like  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine), 
he  lay  tor  manv  days  so  near  the  Englbh  sentinels,  that  he  could  hear  their 
muster-roll  called.  His  food  was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  his  daughters, 
m  child  of  ei^^ht  Tears  old,  whom  Mrs.  Stewart  was  under  the  necessity  of 
entrusting  with  tnis  commission ;  for  her  own  motions,  and  those  of  all 
her  elder  inmates,  were  closely  watched.  With  ingenuity  beyond  her  jearSf 
the  child  used  to  stray  about  among  the  soldiers,  who  were  ra<Iier  kind  to 
her.  and  thus  seize  the  moment  when  she  was  unobserved,  and  steal  int»  the 
Uiicket,  when  she  deposited  whatever  small  store  of  provisions  she  ha4 
in  charge  at  some  marked  spot,  where  her  father  might  find  it.  Invemahyle 
supported  life  for  several  weeks  by  means  of  these  precarious  supplies ;  and 
as  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  the  hardships  which  he 
endured  were  aggravated  by  great  bodily  pain.  After  the  soldiers  had  re- 
moved their  quarters,  he  had  another  remarkable  escape. 

As  he  now  ventured  to  his  own  house  at  night,  and  left  it  in  the  mornings 
he  was  espied  during  the  dawn  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  fired  at  and 
pursued  him.  The  fugitive  being  fortunate  enough  to  escape  their  search, 
they  returned  to  the  house,  and  charged  the  family  with  harboring  one 
of  the  proscribed  traitors  An  old  woman  had  presence  of  nund  enough  to 
maintain  that  the  man  thev  had  seen  was  a  shepherd.  "  Why  aid  he  notst<^ 
when  we  called  to  him  ?  *'  said  the  soldier. — "  He  is  as  deaf,  poor  man» 
as  a  peat-stack,"answered  the  ready-witted  domestic. — "  Let  hmi  be  sent 
lor,  directly  "  The  real  shepherd  accordingly  was  brought  from  the  hill, 
and  as  there  was  time  to  tutor  him  by  the  way,  he  was  as  deaf  when  he 
made  his  appearance  as  was  necessary  to  sustain  his  character.  Inver- 
aahvle  was  suterwards  pardoned  under  the  Act  of  Indemnity. 

The  Author  knew  him  well,  and  has  often  heard  these  circumstanoet 
from  his  own  mouth.  He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  old  Highlander, 
Car  descended,  gallant,  courteous,  and  brave,  even  to  chivalry.  He  had 
been  out,  I  believe^  in  17 15  and  1745;  was  an  active  partaker  in  all  the 
•tirring  scenes  which  passed  in  the  Highlands  betwixt  these  memorable 
eras  i  and,  I  have  heard,  was  remarkable,  among  other  exploits,  for  bar 
ing  fought  a  duel  with  the  broadsword  with  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy  Mao* 
Gregor,  at  the  Clachan  of  Balquhidder. 

Invemahyle  chanced  to  be  in  Edmburch  when  Paul  Jfones  came  into 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  though  then  an  old  man,  I  saw  mm  m  arms,  and 
heard  him  exult  (to  use  his  own  words)  m  the  prospect  of  **  drawing  his 
ciaymore  once  more  before  he  died."  In  fact,  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
when  the  capital  of  Scotland  was  menaced  by  three  trifling  sloops  or  bnga. 
scarce  fit  to  have  sacked  a  fishing  village,  he  was  the  only  man  who  seemed 
to  propose  a  plan  of  resistance.    He  ofiEered  to  the  magistrate^  if  broad* 
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twordsand  dirkt  eoald  be  obtainedy  to  £nd  is  many  Highkiiden  among^ 
the  lower  classes  as  would  cut  off  any  boat's  crew  who  might  be  sent  into 
ft  town  full  of  narrow  and  winding  passages,  in  which  they  were  likely  to 
disperse  in  ^uest  of  plunder.  I  Imow  not  if  his  plan  was  attended  to ;  I 
rather  think  it  seemed  too  hazardous  to  the  constituted  authorities,  who 
might  not,  even  at  that  time,  desire  to  see  arms  in  Highland  hands.  A 
Steady  and  powerful  west  wind  settled  the  matter,  by  sweeping  Paul  Jones 
and  his  vessels  out  of  the  Firth. 

If  there  is  something  demding  in  this  recollection,  it  is  not  unpleasant 
to  compare  it  with  those  of  the  last  war,  when  Edinburgh,  besides  regular 
forces  and  militia,  formed  a  volunteer  brigade  of  cavalry,  *  infantry,  ai^  w- 
tillery,  to  the  amount  of  sijt  thousand  men  and  upwards,  which  was  in  read* 
iness  to  meet  and  repel  a  force  of  a  far  more  formidable  description  than 
was  commanded  by  the  adventurous  American.  Time  and  circumstances 
change  the  character  of  nations  and  the  fate  ol  cities ;  and  it  is  some  pride 
to  a  Scotchman  to  reflect,  that  the  independent  and  nunly  character  of  a 
country  willing  to  entrust  its  own  protection  to  the  arms  of  its  childrei^ 
after  having  been  obscured  for  half  a  century,  has»  during  tho  course  of  his 
own  lifetime,  recovered  its  lustre. 


NOTE  TO  GENERAL  PREFACE,  p.  19. 

THE  PUBLICATION  OF  WAVERLEY. 

FnMB  Lockhart't  Memnrs  0/ ScHt, 

["There  appeared  in  The  Scots  Magazine  for  February  ist,  i8i4«  «• 
announcement  that  '  Waverley ;  or,  'tis  Sixty  Years  Since,  a  novel,  in  3 
vols,  ismo.,*  would  be  published  in  March.  And  before  Scott  came  int« 
Edinburzh,  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  on  the  isth  of  Janu^ 
ary,  Mr.  Erskine  had  perused  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume,  and 
expressed  his  decided  opinion  that  Waverley  would  prove  the  most  pop<^ 
Itf  of  all  his  friend's  writings.  The  MS.  was  forthwith  copied  by  John 
Ballantyne,  and  sent  to  press.  -^— 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  J.  B.  S.  Morritt  of  Rokeby,  dated  July  9,  1814, 
Sir  Walter  says :— 

^  Now,  to  go  from  one  important  subject  to  another,  I  must  account  for 
my  own  lasiness,  which  I  do  oy  referring  you  to  a  small  anonymous  sort  of 
a  novel,  in  thoree  volumes,  Waverley,  whicn  you  will  receive  by  the  mail  of 
this  day.  It  was  a  very  old  attempt  of  mine  to  embody  some  traits  of  thoso 
characters  and  manners  peculiar  to  Scotland,  the  last  remnants  of  which 
vanished  during  my  own  youth,  so  that  few  or  no  traces  now  remain.  I  had 
wntten  great  part  of  the  first  volume,  and  sketched  other  passages,  when  I 
mislaid  the  Ms.,  and  only  found  it  by  the  merest  accident  as  f  was  rum* 
maging  the  drawers  of  an  old  cabinet ;  and  I  took  the  fanc^  of  finishing 
it,  which  I  did  so  fast,  that  the  last  two  volumes  were  wntten  in  thre« 
weeks." 

^  ITIw  Author  was  qujtfter^mter  of  Hm  Bdiaboffh  YolvntMr  Light  Hone.)      { 
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Again,  in  a  subsequent  note,  he  adds— 

"  As  to  Waverley,  I  will  play  Sir  Fretful  for  once,  and  assure  you  that 
I  left  the  story  to  flag  in  the  first  volume  on  purpose  ;  the  second  and  third 
have  rather  more  bustle  and  interest.  I  wished  (with  what  success  Heaven 
knows)  to  avoid  the  ordinary  error  of  novel  writers,  whose  first  volume  is 
usually  their  best.  But  since  it  has  served  to  amuse  Mrs.  Morritt  and  you 
msque  ab  initio^  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  tolerate  it  even  unto  the  end.'- 

The  above  statemei^  respecting  the  time  occupied  in  the  composition 
0f  the  two  last  volumes  is  borne  out  by  the  foUowmg  anecdote,  tola  by  hit 
liiture  son-in-law,  J.  G.  Lockhart : — 

*'  Happening  to  pass  through  Edinburgh  in  June,  i8f4, 1  dined  one 
^y  with  William  Menzies  (afterwards  Judge  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope), 
whose  residence  was  then  in  George  Street,  situated  very  near  to  and  with- 
\\  sight  of  the  back  windows  o£  Scott's  house  in  North  Castle  Street.  It 
was  a  party  of  very  young  persons,  most  of  them,  like  Menzies  and  myseli^ 
destined  for  the  Bar  of  Scotland,  all  gay  and  thoughtless,  enjoying  the  fii^ 
flush  of  manhood,  with  little  remembrance  of  the  yesterday,  or  care  of  the 
morrow. 

"  When  my  companion's  worthy  father  and  uncle,  after  seeing  two  or 
three  bottles  go  round,  left  the  juveniles  to  themselves,  the  weather  be- 
ing hot,  we  adQoumed  to  a  library  which  had  one  large  window  looking 
northwards.  After  carousing  here  for  an  hour  or  more,  I  observed  that  a 
shade  had  come  over  the  aspect  of  my  friend,  who  happened  to  be  placed 
immediately  opposite  to  myself,  and  said  something  that  intimated  a  fear  of 
his  being  unwell.  •  No,'  said  he,  *  I  shall  be  well  enough  presently,  if  you 
will  onlv  let  me  sit  where  you  are,  and  take  my  chair ;  for  there  is  a  confound- 
ed hana  in  sight  of  me  here,  which  has  often  bothered  me  before,  and 
now  it  won't  let  me  fill  my  glass  with  a  goodwill.'  I  rose  to  change  places 
with  him  accordingly,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  this  hand  which,  like  the 
writing  on  Belshazzar's  wall,  disturbed  his  hour  of  hilarity.  'Since  we 
sat  down,'  he  said,  *  I  have  been  watching  it — it  fascinates  my  eye — it  never 
•tops — page  after  page  is  finished  and  thrown  on  that  heap  of  MS.,  and 
•till  it  goes  on  unwearied — and  so  it  will  be  till  candles  are  brought  iii, 
and  God  knows  how  long  after  that.  It  is  the  same  every  night — I  can't 
stand  a  sight  of  it  when  I  am  not  at  my  books.' — '  Some  stupid,  dogged, 
en^ossing  clerk,  probably,'  exclaimed  myself,  or  some  giddy  youth  in  our 
•ociety.  *  No  boys,'  said  our  host,  •  I  well  know  what  hand  it  is — 'tis  Wal- 
ter Scott's.'  This  was  the  hand  that,  in  the  evenings  of  three  summer 
weeks,  wrote  the  two  last  volumes  of  Waverley. — From  the  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Walter  Seott  by  J.  G.  Lockhart.] 


(AUTHOR'S  DEDICATION— ABBOTSFORD*  1899-) 


To  THB  King's  Most  GitAaous  Majesty. 

SntB—The  Author  of  this  Collection  of  the  Works  of  Fiction  would  not  have  oresnmei 
to  aoHcit  for  them^our  Majesty's  august  Patronage  were  it  not  that  the  perusal  has  been 
•opposed  in  some  instances  to  nave  succeeded  in  amusing  hours  of  relaxation,  or  relieviitt 
those  of  languor,  pain,  or  anxietjr,  and  therefore  must  have  so  far  aided  the  wannest  wish 
of  Your  Majesty's  neart,  by  contributing  in  however  small  a  degree  to  the  happiness  of  your 
People. 

They  are  therefore  hnmbly  dedicated  to  yoor  Majesty,  agtMably  to  your  Gradotu  Pm* 

— -•",  by  your  Majesty't  dutiful  subject  

Waltbk  Scott* 
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GLOSSARY 

OF 

CERTAIN  SCOTCH  TERMS  AND  PHRASES,  AS  APPLIED 
IN  WAVERLEY. 


Abooit,  aboTO. 
Am,  il. 


Baff,  banc. 

Baiub,  Aldennaa  or  llagbtntt. 

Bairn,  child. 

Ban,  to  curse. 

Baklby,  stop,  from  PmrUf* 

Bawbsb,  hal^Mnny. 

Bbflummit,  palavered. 

BsN,  within,  inttmate. 

BiBUDv,  sheltered. 

BiRusMAN,  peace  officer. 

Braw,  brave,  beautiluL 

Brandrr,  broil. 

Brogubs,  Highland  • 

Broo*,  sauce  or  soap. 

Brucklc,  tiddiah. 

Brulzis,  brawL 

Callamt,  lad. 

Carls,  fellow. 

Clachan,  hamlet 

Clamhbwit,  hack  with  an  ass. 

Clash,  Jabber. 

Coup,  fall. 

Cow  YRR  CRACKS,  cot  ahoTt  jsor 

tious  talk. 
Craig,  neck. 

Daft,  crack-brained 

Dkil,  devil. 

DBLrvBR,  active. 

I>iAouL«/-a#/iSr,  deviL 

Doited,  stupid. 

DoRLACH,  gtulk^  vaEsc. 

DovBRiNG,  dosinf. 

Dow,  a  dove. 

DowPF,  deaf. 

Droghling  and  CooRLnco,  blowing  i 

wheeling. 
DuiNHB-wASML,  gmgUc  faotltiMUb 

Fa'rd,  favored. 

Fbck,  part. 

f  LBMtT»  scarad  or 


Gad,  iron  bar.    . 

Gatb,  way,  mode,  dirediaiU 

Gbar,  property,  cattla. 

Gin,  il 

GiTB,  noodle. 

Glbg,  smart. 

Glbd,  kite. 

GusK,  sight. 

Gkaning,  groaninf. 

Grbb,  agree. 

GuDBMAN,  husband. 

Haggis,  a  Scotch  pudding  made  ol  iiiUf>4 

meat,  oatmeal;  onions,  etc 
Hallan,  partition  at  the  doorway. 
Hanti^  a  good  many. 
Hbck  and  Mangbr.  to  live  in  prodigaUty^ 

and  unconcern,  reckless. 
Hbr,  Highland^  my. 
Hrr  NAiN  SBL,  Higklmnd^  himsoU. 
Hbrship,  plunder. 
Hbt,  hot. 
Hill-folk,  name  given  to 

(who  worshipped  on  the  hills). 
Horsb-coupbb,  horso'dcakr. 

Ilka,  eadu 
Ingls,  firs. 

Kbmplb,  a  quantity  ol  stum 
Kbn,  know. 
KiPPAGB,  fluster. 
KiTTLB,  tickle,  ticUisb. 

LiMMBR,  Jado. 
Loup,  leap. 
Lug,  the  ear. 

Mask,  mash. 
Maun,  must. 
Mbrsb,  BerwickshiiVi 

Nan,  Gaelkf  of. 
Natmlbss,  ninHhsloMi 
Ns^nooe* 
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OvsK  AND  TnuiiNBi,  kgmi, 
determimnc  a  cauw. 

Pakgcd,  stuffed. 
PiNNBK,  a  cap  with  lappeti* 
Plack,  small  copper  couu 
PowTBB,  dabble« 


QuBAir,  a  yoong  ironani  a  hoiif ^ 

RcnDrNG,  clearins. 
RiNTHSKOUTS,  cutthrottit 
RuoAS,  rough,  Tolsar* 

Sakk*  a  ihirt. 

ScARTi  scratch. 

Shanks,  legs. 

Shk,  HtgkMnd,  I  or  Ha, 

Shbbrs,  scissors. 

Smilpit,  punjMooking,  tick]|W 

Shoon,  shoes. 

SiLLCK,  money. 

SowBNS,  a  sort  of  omL 

SruLau,  qpoit    -^"^ 
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Stikk,  a  heifer. 
StooKi  stubbonu 
Stot,  a  bullock. 
STRBAKf  to  stroke-doiRL 
SvBo,  a  sort  of  onion  or  radfiah* 
Synb,  since»  agob 

Taiclit»  drooping  and  disofdend> 
Tmkaw,  twist. 

JHRSsnT,  averred. 
HKoan.!,  the  thrush* 
TisaivY,  a  tantrum. 
TocHSK,  dowry. 
Tutuia,  squabbla  or  spiaa. 

Uncoi  very,  particularly* 
Unsonct,  saacy. 

ViursMiH  to  hold  ol  no 


Wadsbt,  pledge. 
WaisiNG,  whisking. 
Whilk,  which. 
Whings,  to  iriaiaak 
WlMiu«iriUBfl. 
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A  LA  Morr,  WmAtyf  169. 
ikbercromby,  hi»  adveotnre  with  Rob  Ro]r» 

43}. 

Ablation  and  >b«Hwio«  at 

130. 
Abaenoe,  effecu«l,  00  a  lover,  184. 
Adnllam,  cave  of,  336. 
Alice  Bean  Lean  at  the  cave,  116;  in  the 

hoL  2)a;  how  she  delivered  vp  Waver* 

Ali«  Polwartb,  waverSey's  eenrant,  331. 
Ambortt,  Nicholas,  note  on,  419. 
Andetton  of  Whitburgh,  note  on,  439. 
Andrea  di  Ferrara,  note  on,  431. 
Arthur's  Seat  before  the  battle,  366. 
Author's  addrcM  to  all  in  feneial«  436. 
Authmsbip  of  Waverley,  5. 

BaU.  at  H0LYR00I>,  3(8. 

Ballenkeirodi  refuses  u>  drink  Waverleys 
health,  133;  and  Bradwardine  after  we 
battle,eSs. 

BalmawfaaDple.  Laird  o^  69:  qnarrd  at 
Lockie  Maaeary's,  75 ;  apology  to  Wa- 

i  Terley,  79;  rencontre  inth  Bradwardine, 

SI ;  escoru  Waverley  from  Doune,  336 ; 
eath  of,  at  Preston,  383  ;  note  on,  431. 
Baa  and  Boscar,  Bradwardine's  dqgii  8i» 

3S8. 
Banquet  at  Tolly- Veolan,  70. 
Bard  at  Glennamuoich,  133.  140. 
Battle  sonf  of  Flora  Mac-Ivors,  144. 
Bean  Lean,  Donald,  interview  in  his  cave, 
113  ;  raid  on  the  bridegroom  GiUiewhadcit, 
sat;   Flora's  dislike  to,  149;    intrigoins 
with  Waverleys  seal,  301 ;   end  cL  and 
confession,  335 ;  how  be  reecaed  Waver- 

l«y>  17S* 

Bear,  the  bUissJ,  ci  Bvadwardme,  ji ;  re- 
stored, 414 ;  prototype  at  daaumsi  433. 

Beaa)eu,  Comte  de,  jjx* 

BircbHrses,  flagrante  trem.  109. 

Black  mail  refused  by  Bradwaidfaie,  98*  109 ; 
note  on,  433. 

Bradwardine,  Baron,  origin  of  aoqnaintance ; 
>4q;  receives  Waverley,  66-68;  his  view 
M  literature,  8^ ;  the  barony  in  male  ikf, 
93]  Quarrel  with  Mac-Ivor,  101,  138;  in 
■dinDOTgh  a|o;M 


histrnop,  ttS;  dDemnia  about  naWngtM 
the  Pnnce's  boots,  386;  performs  the 
ceremony,  396 ;  in  concealment,  367  ;  re* 
ceives  hu  _pardon,  385-387 ;  recovers  the 
•«  Blessed  Bear,"  4>s- 

Bridal  favors  for  Fergus,  167 ;  garment  for 
Fergus,  396. 

Bridafsons  in  Queenhoo  Hall,  454. 

Bodach  Glas  or  Grav  Sceptre,  340*  \ 

Boots,  service  of,  by  Baron  "^ 
386,396. 

Buchan,  Mrs.,  of  the  Greenlaw  inn,  431. 

Byron,  and  the  authorship  of  Waverley,  14* 

CAIRIfVltBCKAN  ViLLAGS,  193. 

Callnm  Bej^,  obiections  to  charKter  of,  6 1 

acoompaniea    waverley    south,   184:    m 

Edinburgh,  365 ;   aimc  at  Colonel  Card* 

iner,  377 ;  fires  at  Wavefley,  331. 
Canting  heraldry^  93. 
CameronianSf  314. 
Cannon  In  the  Hi|^iland  anny,  369 ;  nolt 

on,  439. 
Caoongate,  waverley'alodgfaiglin,  348. 
Carlisle,  Mao>Ivor  a  prisoner  in,  aiMl  en* 

cution  at,  301-401. 
Caterans  at  Tully-Vedan,  98 ;  note  on,  434. 
Oithleeo's  song  of  '*Cblley  my  cow,*'  147. 
Cattle-Ufters  respected  by  the  HigMandei% 

118. 
Cervantes'  **  Open  your  gates,  incomparable 

Princessj"  157. 
Chapter,  shall  this  be  a  long  or  a  short?  19^ 
Charies  Edward.    Stt  Prince. 
Chief,  Highland,  description  o^  106,  lagl 

ho^tanty  required  frcm,  133. 
Qans  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  367,  aSa, 
Qifton,  skirmish  at,  343,  347 1  M'Phersoa't 

account  <^  433 
Conan  the  {ester,  note  on,  433. 
Cope,  General,  376,  439. 
Country  gentlemen,  effect  of  poHtical  petal* 

cution  on,  147* 
Courage,  more,  required  to  ran  away  thaa  I0 

Coursini^  the  roe,  84*  * 

Crieff,  kindgallows at,  434. 
Creach  on  Tully-Veolan,  97. 
CrairVshanirs,  Bbenecer,  iBs^ttg* 
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Cniden,  Alexander,  7. 
Cariosity  and  courage,  M9. 

Dancs  at  Glennaqooich,  ifOb 
Deer,  charge  o£,  lu. 
Desk,  author's  old,  11. 
Dinner-table,  Scotch,  note  oa,  4as* 
Dirk,  oath  upon,  43  $• 
Discipline  among  the  Highlandeny  4S4. 
Donald  Bean  Lean.    Sec  Bean. 
Doune  Castle,  note  on,  4x7. 
Dies%  change  in,  at. 
Drumming  the  1 19th  Psakn,  a  i«. 
Duchran,  happy  meeting  at,  jSS. 
Duelling,  pretext  for.  399. 
Dyer's  Weekly  Letter,  a6. 

Eacla  at  Ball^p-Brough,  107. 

Ebrius  and  ebriosus,  70. 

Edgeworth,  Miss,  her  literary  achkrementt, 

to. 
Cdinbnrgh  approached  by  Balina«4uppl«  mmI 

Waveney,  341. 
Education,  ancient  and  modem,  %%• 
Ennerdale,  Lord,  fragment  of  a  letter,  44a. 
Episcopalians  m  Scotland  persecuted,  6^ 
Erskine,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  196. 

Falconsr,  Mr.    Set  Balmawhapple. 

False  love,  and  hast  tbo«  played  me  thus? 
63. 

Fergus.    Stt  Mac-Ivor. 

Fiction,  author's  appetite  |pr,  %, 

Fifteen  Scotch  judji^  338. 

Flockhart,  widow,  and  her  lodgers,  154,  t6i. 

Flora  Mac  Ivor's  first  interview  at  Glen- 
naquoch,  134,  13$;  her  retreat  bv  the 
waterfall,  141,  144 ;  fascinates  W:(ter- 
ley,  1^1;  meeting  inth   Waverley   after 


bis  disgrace,  167;  declines  Waverley's 
toit,  173;  at  Holyrood,  3(8;  acddenr 
ally    wounded    by   a    Highunder,    398 


.  her  solicitttdd  for  Rose,  and  opinion  of 
Waverley,  306-109;  making  Fergus's 
**  bridal  garment,^'  396. 

Gardinck,  C5ton«l,  54;  first  letter  to  Wa- 
verley. q6  ;  orders  Waverlev  to  Jretum, 
tfo ;  fall  of,  at  Preston,  283 ;  note  on, 
4ao ;  Doddridge's  deacriptton  of,  430. 

Gellatlev,  David,  reception  of  Waverley,  6a; 
described  by  Rose,  81 ;  arrival  at  Glen- 
naquoich,  177 ;  his  song  and  dance,  «3 ; 
shows  himself  among  the  mina  ol  Tolly 
Veolan,  366. 

Gellatley,  Janet,  th«  sritdi,  80. 

Genealogiod  stories  narrated  to  Waverley* 

Gilfillan,  gifted,   and  his  volunteers,  a  17; 

surprised  by  the  Highlanders.  334. 
Gtlliewhackit  carried  off  by  Donald  Bean, 

131. 

Glammis  Castle,  note  on,  4as. 

Glenaladale,  wnere  Prince  Charles  landed, 

144* 
Glennaquoich  Hoose,  and  entertainrntnte  at, 

138-130. 
Gfceo-Breeks,  455. 

Rau  to  tlieti  thoa holy  hobt  is4» 


Hanover,  Hoose  oC  Mao-tvor^s  d 

165. 

HeloU  ansong  the  Highlanders,  368. 
Hie  away,  over  bank,  over  brae,  8a. 
Highland  chief  and  his  "tail,**  106. 

discipline,  note  cm,  484. 

fling  or  reel  at  Giennaqookh*  17L 

poetry,  139- 

policy,  note  on,  4a4. 

politeness,  184. 

surgery.  153. 

village  sixty  yean  agCL  c6» 
Highlanders,  dislike  to,  by  Talbot,  saj. 

march  into  England,  33$. 
/^&r  bairns!  193. 

Hog  in  har'st  at  Glennaquokh,  131. 
Hojyrood  entered  by  Waverley,  243  ;  ball  i% 

358. 
Home,  author  ol  "Douglas,**  escape  fnil 

Doune,  4X7* 
Houghton,  S»ef|;eant.  aoo ;  found  dyiqg^  sfM 

incited  to  muuny  bv  Rulfin,  301. 
Hunt  at  Gknnaquoiai,  151, 155. 

Ihacinatiomo  ol  Waverley,  iJL 

Innocents,  6(. 

Inns,  Scottish^  note  on,  4x0^ 
lod'Elicona  niente,  147. 
Irish  officers,  note  oa,  438. 
Lving,  John,  7. 

Jacomtr  sentiroente  in  Engbnd  438  \  ivit 
pathisera,  author's  argwatnhihce  wl^ 
416. 

Tames  of  the  Needlb,  353. 

Janet,  old,  369. 

Jesters  k^  by  the  nobilftv,  6$. 

Jopson,  JAcob,  shelters  Waveriey,  345,  360^ 

Killancurbit  described  by  BradmuBa^ 

6> 
Kind  gallows  ol  Crieff,  note  on,  4x4. 

Lantsrh,  Mac-Farlane's,  4x7. 

T.edeard  waterfall,  4x6. 

Letters  from  home,  137. 
...       .     a^^ 


Library  at  Waveriey-Honour,  \%» 
Lillibulero  btillen  a  la,  357 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  his  Athote  himt,  190b 
L6vat,  Lord,  his  rule  at  dinner,  43$. 
Love|  early,  fre<niently  amblttous.  95. 
Lockie  Macleary^s  inn,  and  ouarrel  in.  73-7^ 
Lude,  hunt,  commemorated  by  Gunn,  151. 

Maccombich,  Evan  Dhu,  embassy  to  Toll)* 
Veolan  about  the  cattle,  104:  in  Edis 
burgh,  XS4 ;  warns  Waverley  of  as»a<win» 
tion,  330 ;  offers  to  die  for  his  chief,  393 
Mac-Farlane's  lantern,  note  on.  4x7. 
Mac-Ivor.  Fergus,  ixx-  ia8 ;  compared  with 
his  sister,  133;  his  song  at  the  waterfall, 
146 ;  incites  Waverley  to  rebellion,  164, 
170;  meete  Waveriey  at  Holyrood.  a4a ; 
rejected  in  his  suit,  310,  quarrels  with 
Waveriey,  337,  333  ;  Mes  the  **  BodaiA 
Glas,"  340 ;  made  prisoner  at  Cliftoi^  J44I 
condemned  to  deatn.  39a,  397. 

I  Mao-Ivor,  Flora.    Sf  Flonu 

'MacUvf.    ^^LocUo. 
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Macwheeble,  Baffie,  69*  76 ;  te  E<finbfnreT), 
3^5 ;  on  the  batUe-6eld,  390 ;  immeraecfin 
his  papers.  380,  381 ;  reads  the  assigna- 
tion 01  Tully-Veolan,  411. 

Ilac-Miirrougn  the  Bard.  133. 

Ifac-Vicar's  prayer  for  Prince  Charles,  198. 

Manners,  chaioge  in»  chiefly  external,  33. 

Matrimonv  described  b/  Flora,  148,  174* 

Melville,  MajoTy  of  CairuTreckan,  197,  305. 

Military  education,  54. 

Mirkwood  Mere,  sonnet,  44. 

Morrison  Fynes,  his  travels  in  Scotland,  435. 

Morton,  minister  of  Caimvreckan,  196; 
visits  Waverlev  in  his  coniinenient,  311. 

Mucklewiathf  the  smith  <^  CaimTreckan, 
192. 

Murray,  William,  formerly  Manager  of 
Theatre  Royal,  Edinbuiid),  13s. 

My  heart's  in  the  HighJands,  17^ 

Mjr  Master  1  119. 

Katkni,  Miss,  note  on,  ^31. 

Newspaper  temp,  Waveriey,  j^ 

Nosebag,  Mrs.,  351. 

Notes  to  Waveriey,  antlmr's  apology  for,  15. 

Oath,  upon  the  dirfc,  nott  00,  435. 
Onam  hieroglyphic,  183. 
OLady  of  the  desert,  hail  J  1^ 
O  voos,  qui  buves,  k  tasse  pleine*  146* 

Paul  JoNS»in  Firth  of  Forth,  458. 

Pedlar  that  Joins  Gnfinan,  333. 

Pembroke  the  tutor>  fafs  fstervtew  with  the 
booksefler^  so :  .etter  ot  ten  fotio  pages, 
»59 »  in  the  "  Priest  s  Hole,**  404. 

Plcara  fusdna  Diet,  fnstory  of,  124. 

Pinkie  House,  near  Musslebuigh,  393. 

Polonaise  dress  worn  bv  Scotch  boys,  i53« 

Fork  abhorred  by  the  Scotch,  131. 

Prestonpans  batUe-field,  374-383. 

prince  Charles  at  Holy)tK>d,  243  ;  separates 
the  combatants,  333  ;  his  alacrity  at  Presp 
tonpans,  439 ;  dennce  oi,  by  the  aath<M', 
note,  431. 

QtrasNHOo  Hall,  edited  by  the  author  ot 
Waveriey,  ii,45$« 

Rachcl,  Aunt,  37,  53 ;  ktter  frwB,  inqniiing 
about  Rose,  t6i. 

Rank  and  ancestry,  69* 

Ravelston  garden,  61. 

Reading  desultory,  33* 

Rhvmer,  Thomas  the,  439^ 

Robertson,  Rev.  Dr.,  196^ 

Rob  Roy,  note  on,  433. 

Romance,  characters  requisttt  to  nakt  in* 
teresting,  34. 

Romeo  and  Juhet,  opinions  on,  316. 

Rose  Bradwardinc,  65  \  apartment  at  Tully- 
Veolan,  86,  87,  93,  9^  9s;  described  by 
Flora,  iaB  ;  letter  to  Waveriey,  178 ;  at 
Holyrooo,  363  ;  her  interest  ra  Waver- 
Icyf  306,  3>S!  AwistA  him  when  a  prisoner 
at  Oumvreckan,  376. 

Rubrick  the  clergyman,  his  conscitttce*  ;«. 

Rabrick  of  the  Duchran,  s89> 

Rafia.   ^M  BsAD,  Dc«*<^ 


St.  Johnstonb's  tippet,  338. 
St.  Swtthin's  chair,  sonnet,  88. 
Saunderaon,  Alex.,  butler  at  Tuny>VeoIk% 

School-days,  anecdote  oi  author's,  455. 
Scotland,  effects  of  the  Jacobite  rebelfios 

upon,  416. 
Scott,  Thos..  supposed  author  of  "Watti^ 

ley,'*  15 :  his  tale  of  fiction,  455. 
Second  sighted  persons,  1 13. 
Sidier  Dhu,  iio. 
Siddons,  Mrs.  Henrv.  f3<. 
Skene-occle,  or  Hignlana  knife,  187. 
Society,  dislike  to,  36. 
Spontoon,  Col.  Talbot's  servant,  354. 
Stag's  horn,  wounded  from,  153. 
Steakraid,  149. 

Stewart,  governor  of  Doune  Castle,  335. 
Stewart  ot  Invemahyle,  note  on,  457. 
Stirling   Castle    defied    by   BalmawhappI^ 

339. 
Strutt,  Joseph,  posthumous  works,  10. 
Stubbs,  Cecilia,  flirtation  with,  40. 
Stirrup  cup,  note  on,  422. 
Superstitions,  surgery   in    the    Highland^ 

«54. 

Talbot,  Colonel,  Waverley*s  prisoner,  389  { 
character  and  opinions  of,  304 ;  receives 
ill  tidings  from  home,  318;  gets  leave  t* 
return  home  from  Prince  Charles,  33 1 1 
receives  Waveriey  into  his  house  in  Lon* 
don,  357  ;  letter  to  Waveriey  with  pardon 
for  him  and  Bradwardine,  383  ;  at  TuUy* 
Veolan.  festivities,  409 ;  protection  of,  Vff 
Waveriey,  note  on,  4*7. 

Tartans  distinctive  of  clans,  33<. 

Taylor's  hunt  in  the  braes  of  Nlar,  15b 

There  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  144. 

Thieves,  Highland /^r«/^M#M,  118. 

Thomas,  the  Rhymer,  fragment  of  a  r»» 
mance,  437,  440» 

Three  things  useless  to  a  Highlander,  13^ 

Tinchelf  a  mode  of  driving  the  deer,  15a. 

Titus  Livius,  attachment  to,  419. 

To  an  oak-tree,  189. 

Trimmd  the  bookseller,  %%, 

Tully-Veolan,  village,  56;  Manor-honst 
and  garden\  59^  61 ;  crtarh  on,  from  th« 
Highlands,  <n\  revisited  by  Waveriey, 
descriation,  304^  restored,  festivities  a1^ 


Ubbda,  Frandsco,  a  \aca  in  his  pen,  it4« 
Unction,  extreme,  Donald  Dean's  idea  a^ 
156. 

VsNisoN  ol  the  roe,  8<* 

Vich  Ian  Vohr.    See  Mac-Ivor,  Feigns* 

Von  Eulen,  journal  of,  444* 

W  AKSif ,  lords  and  ladles  gay,  446. 
Washing  scene  at  Tully-Veolan,  63.       | 
Watch  found  by  the  Highlanders,  384* 
Waterfall  at  Ulennaquoich,  143 ,  note  0% 

**  waveriey,**  authorship  and  origin  of,  s*  9b 

W^  13, 31,  459  ;  revision  of  the.  Novels,  i. 
averley.    Edward's    first    interview  win 
his  uncle,  39 ;  education  at  the  hall*  g*| 
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dunce  of  a  prole nion,  41 ;  nilitmiy  cdocs- 
tioo,  S4f  reception  of,  at  Tully-Veolan, 
te  ;  jouroey  to  Glennaquoich,  107 ;  health 
drank  bv  Mac-lTor|  130;  emotions  to- 
wards Flora,  143 ;  hia  loyalty  incited  by 
tha  bard,  145 ;  lou  of  his  seal,  149 : 
wounded  in  tne  stag-hunt,  and  conveyed 
toTomanrait,  1(3- 156;  returns  to  Glen- 
Baquoich  (letters  from  home),  156  ;  ordered 
to  return  to  his  regimenL  16a  ;  undoes  the 
"sable  cockade, *' 167 :  last  meeting  with 
Flora  at  the  watertall,  173 ;  *' inquired 
after"  br  the  solders  at  Tuliy-yeolan,  179; 
Imtcs  Glennaquoich,  183  ;  detained  at  the 
Tillage  of  CainiYreckan,  19a ;  examined 
before  Major  MelTille,  197 ;  rescued  from 
Gilfillan,  234 ;  night  adventure,  asa ;  ar- 
rives at  Doune  Castle,  334 ;  leaves  for 
Edinburgh  escorted  by  Balmawhapple,  336; 
presented  by  Mao-Ivor  to  Pnnce  Charles, 
•43  ;  assumes  the  Mac-Ivor  tartan,  348, 
•S3  t  repulsed  by  Flora  at  Holyrood,  359  : 
commences  the  march,  364  ;  saves  Colonel 
Talbot'a  life  at  Preitonpans,  aSi ;  dis- 
covers  the  missing  letters  and  the  plot 
hiBtioo;  jhiacoiirtahipa  in  Eoin* 


IFA  VERLE  Y  NO  VELS. 


bmgh,  305;  changts  hit  affecdont,  s«|; 
quarrel  with  Mac-Ivor,  337;  gets  sep* 
arated  from  the  Highlanders  at  Clifton, 
344  ;  journey  to  London,  350 :  return 
to  Scotland,  361 ;  receives    explanatioQa 


of  past  events,  374 ;  an  accepted    lover, 

i89 ;   leaves  for  Carlisle  to  intercede  for 
fac-Ivor,    391 ;    returns    to    Waverley- 


Honour,  403  ;  oiq>tials  at  Tully-Veolaa^ 

40$. 
Waverley,  Sir  Everardf  his  will  and  court* 

ship,  37,38;  his  political  susceptibilities^ 

43;  parting  advice  to    his    nephew,  47; 

letter  to  his  nephew,  161  • 
Waverley,  Richard,  estrangement  from  his 

brother,  34 ;  political  intrigue  and  fall,  1591 

death  <»,  349. 
Whisk V  amona  the  Highlanders,  114* 
Whitefoord,  Colonel,  note  on,  4«7« 
Wilibert  of  Waverley,  the  crass^er,  37. 
Williams,  Ned.  caught  sweethearting^  349* 
Witchcraft  in  Scotland,  89. 
Wogan,  Captain,  17a  ;  sung  by  Flora,  18I. 

YouNO  Mbm  will  lovt  thftt  wan  fur  md 
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TJte  Imty  period  of  the  great  ChU  War  was  one  in  wMek  tki 
character  and  genius  of  different  parties  were  most  brilliantly  dis* 
flayed^  and^  accordingly^  the  incidents  which  took  place  on  either 
side  were  of  a  striking  and  extraordinary  character^  and  af- 
forded ample  foundation  for  fictitious  composition.  The  Author  had 
in  some  measure  attempted  such  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak ;  but  the 
scene  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom^  and  mingled  with  other 
natunuU  differences^  which  left  him  stiU  at  liberty  to  glean  another 
harvest  out  of  so  ample  a  store. 

In  these  circumstances^  some  wonderful  cuhentura  which  ha^ 
pened  cU  Woodstock  in  the  year  1649,  occurred  to  him  as  something 
he  had  long  ago  read  of  although  he  was  unable  to  tell  where^  aut 
of  which  the  hint  appeared  sufficient^  although^  doubtless^  it  might 
have  been  much  better  handled  if  the  Author  had  not^  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  lost  everything  like  an  accurate  recollection  of  the  recU  story. 

It  was  not  until  about  this  period^  namely  1831,  that  the  Author^ 
being  called  upon  to  write  this  Introduction^  obtcuned  a  genercU  ac- 
count of  what  really  happened  upon  the  marvellous  occasion  in  quet- 
Oon^  in  a  work  termed  ''  The  Every-day  Book^^  published  by  Mr 

(0 
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9  INTRODUCTION  TO  WOODSTOCK. 

Hbne^  and  full  of  curious  antiquarian  research^  the  object  being  H 
give  a  variety  of  original  information  concerning  manners  illustrated 
by  curious  instances^  rarely  to  be  found  elseivhere.  Among  other 
matter y  Mr,  Hone  quotes  an  article  from  the  British  Magazine  for 
1747,  in  the  following  words,  and  which  is  probably  the  donimeni 
which  the  Author  of  Woodstock  had  formerly  perused  ;  although  he 
was  unable  to  refer  to  the  source  of  his  information.  The  tract  is 
entitled,  "  ITie  Genuine  History  of  the  Good  Devil  of  Woodstock^ 
famous  in  the  world,  in  the  year  1649,  ond  never  accounted  for,  or 
at  all  understood  to  this  timeJ* 

The  teller  of  this  •*  genuine  history "  proceeds  verbatim  as 
follows ," — 

"  Some  origtnal  papers  hteoing  lately  fallen  into  my  hands^  under  the  name  of 
'  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Memorable  Joseph  Collins  of  Oxford^  commonly 
Jknoum  by  the  name  ofFimny  Joe^  and  now  intended  for  the  press ^  I  was  ex* 
tremely  delighted  to  find  in  them  a  circumstantial  and  unquestionable  account  of 
the  most  famims  ofxdl  invisible  agents^  so  well  known  in  the  year  1649,  »«^<^  Ihe 
name  of  the  Good  Devil  of  Woodstock^  and  even  adored  by  the  people  of  that 
place,  for  the  vexation  and  distress  it  occasioned  some  people  they  were  not  much 
pleased  with.  As  this  famous  story y  though  related  by  a  thousand  people^  and 
attested  in  all  its  circumstances  ^  beyond  cdl  possibility  ofdoubt^  by  people  of  rank, 
learning,  and  reputation,  of  Oxford  and  the  adjacent  towns ,  has  never  yet  been 
generally  accounted  for,  or  at  all  understood^  and  is  perfectly  expkUned^  in  a 
manner  that  can  admit  of  no  doubt^  in  these  papers^  I  could  not  refuse  my  read' 
ore  the  pleasure  it  gaife  me  in  reading" 

T%ere  is^  therefore^  no  doubt  that^  in  the  year  1649,  a  number 
lof  incidents y  supposed  to  be  supernatural,  took  place  at  the  King^s 
palctce  of  Wooditock,  which  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  were 
then  and  there  endeavoring  to  dilapidate  and  destroy.  The  account 
of  this  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  or  under  their  authority^ 
was  repeatedly  published,  and,  in  particular,  is  inserted  as  relation 
tixih  of^^  ScUan's  Invisible  World  Discovered,**  by  George  Sinclair, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Glasgow^^  an  approved  collectot  of  such 
tales. 

It  was  the  object  of  neither  of  the  great  political  parties  of  thai 
day  to  discredit  this  narrative,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  both 
to  the  cavaliers  and  roundheads  ;  the  former  conceiving  that  the  H- 

*  CYol.  ii.  p.  58s.  Loud.  1827.]        f  [Originally  published  at  Ednbnrgfa,  1685,  laaoJ 
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tmse  given  to  the  demons  was  in  consequence  of  the  impious  desecra 
tion  of  the  Kin^ s  furniture  and  apartments^  so  that  the  citizens  oj 
Woodstock  almost  cuiored  the  supposed  spirits^  or  avengers  of  tht 
muse  of  royalty  ;  while  the  friends  of  the  Parliament ^  on  the  other 
hand,  imputed  to  the  malice  of  the  fiend  the  obstruction  of  the  pious 
work,  c^  they  judged  that  which  they  had  in  hand. 

At  the  risk  of  prolonging  a  curious  quotation,  I  include  apagi 
m  two  from  Mr,  Hon^s  "  Every-day  Book,^* 

**  Tkg  koHorabU  tkt  Commissioners  arrived  at  Woodstock  manor-koux^ 
October  13M,  and  took  up  tkeir  residence  in  tke  Kin^s  own  rooms.  His  Ma- 
iestys  bed<kamber  tkey  made  their  kitchen^  the  council-kail  their  pantry  ^  and^ 
presence<hamber  was  the  place  where  they  stU  for  dispatch  0/ business.  His 
Majesty  s  dining-room  they  made  their  woodyardy  and  stowed  it  with  no  other 
wood  but  that  of  the  famous  Royal  Oak  from  the  High  Park,  which,  that  nothing 
WHghtbe  left  with  the  name  0/  the  King  about  it^  they  haddugup  by  the  roots, 
ttttd  bundled  up  into  fagots  for  their  firing. 

October  idth.—This  day  tkey  first  sat  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  In  tke 
midst  of  their  first  debate  there  entered  a  large  black  dog  (as  they  thought)^  which 
made  a  terrible  howling^  overturned  two  or  three  of  their  chairs^  and  doing  some 
otJier  damage^  went  under  the  bed,  and  there  gnawed  the  cords.  The  door  this 
while  continued  constantly  shut,  when,  after  some  two  or  three  hours,  Giles 
Sharp,  their  secretary,  looking  under  the  bed,  perceived  tkat  the  creature  was 
vanished,  and  that  a  plate  of  meat  that  the  servants  had  hid  there  was  unto$4ched» 
and  showing  them  to  their  honors,  they  were  all  convinced  there  could  be  no 
real  dog  concerned  in  the  case  ;  the  scud  Giles  also  deposed  on  oath,  tkat,  to  kis 
eertain  knowledge,  there  was  not, 

**  October  ijth. — As  they  were  this  day  sitting  at  dinner  in  a  lower  room, 
they  heard  plainly  the  noise  of  persons  walking  overhead,  though  they  well  knew 
tke  doors  were  all  locked,  and  there  could  be  none  tkere.  Presently  after  they 
heard  cUso  ctll  the  wood  of  the  King's  oak  brougkt  by  parcels  from  tke  dining- 
room,  and  thrown  with  greed  violence  into  the  pretence-chamber,  as  also  tke 
ekairs,  stools,  tables,  and  other  furniture,  forcibly  hurled  tUnmi  the  room,  their 
own  papers  of  the  minutes  of  their  transactions  torn,  and  tke  ink-glass  broken 
When  all  this  had  some  time  ceased,  the  said  Giles  proposed  to  enter  first  in^ 
theu  rooms,  and,  in  presence  of  tke  Commissioners,  ofwkom  ke  received  tke  key 
he  opmed  tke  door  and  entered  the  room,  their  honors  following  him.  He  th,*re 
/bund  the  wood  strewed  about  the  room^  the  chairs  tossed  about  and  broken,  the 
papers  torn,  and  the  ink-glass  broken  over  them  all  as  tkey  kad  heard,  yet  no 
footsteps  appeared  of  any  person  whatever  beittg  there,  nor  kad  tke  doors  evof 
been  opened  to  admit  or  let  out  any  person  since  tkeir  honors  were  last  there.  It 
was  therefore  voted,  nem.  con.,  that  the  person  who  did  this  mischiefs  could  ham 
entered  no  other  way  than  at  tke  keyhole  of  the  said  doors. 
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^Imtki  ttigkt  fillawing  this  samd  day,  the  said  GiUs,  and  two  edktr  aftJk 
Commissioners'  servants,  as  they  were  in  bed  in  the  same  room  with  their  hon- 
orsy  had  their  bed's  feet  lifted  up  so  much  higher  than  their  heads,  that  they  e» 
fected  to  have  their  necks  broken,  and  then  they  were  let  fall  at  once  with  such 
vt^Unee  at  shook  them  up  from  the  bed  to  a  good  distance  ;  and  this  was  repeated 
MOity  tsmeSf  their  hotiors  being  amased  spectators  of  it.  In  the  morning  tkt 
hidsteads  were  found  cracked  and  broken,  and  the  said  Gilu  astd  hi*  felloms 
didared  they  were  sore  to  the  bones  with  the  tossing  and  jolting  of  the  beds, 

"  October  igtA,~-As  they  were  all  in  bed  together,  the  candles  were  all  bl*nmi 
mtt  together  with  suck  a  sulphurotu  smell,  and  instantly  many  trem,kers  of  wood 
mere  knrlod  about  the  room  ;  and  one  of  them  putting  his  head  above  the  clothes^ 
kad  not  less  than  six  thrown  at  him,  which  wounded  him  very  grievously.  In 
the  morning  the  trenchers  were  all  found  lying  about  the  room,  and  were  observed 
to  be  the  same  they  kad  eaten  on  the  day  before^  none  being  found  remaining  in  the 
pantry. 

**  October  Mth.—Tkis  night  the  candles  were  put  out  as  before  ;  thecurtaittt 
ef  the  bed  in  which  their  honors  lay,  were  drawn  to  and  fro  many  times  with 
great  violence  ;  their  honors  received  many  cruel  blows,  and  were  much  bruised 
beside,  with  eight  great  pewter  dishes,  and  three  dozen  wooden  trenchers^  which 
were  thrown  on  the  bed,  and  afterwards  heard  rolling  about  the  room. 

**  Many  times  also  this  night  they  heard  the  forcible  falling  of  many  fagots 
by  their  bedside,  but  in  the  morning  no  fagots  were  found  there,  no  dishes  or 
trenchers  were  there  seen  either  ;  and  the  aforesaid  Giles  attests,  that  by  their 
different  arranging  in  the  pantry,  they  had  assuredly  been  taken  thence,  and 
after  put  there  again, 

**  October  iist.^The  keeper  of  their  ordinary  and  his  bitch  lay  with  them  : 
7%is  night  they  had  no  disturbance, 

**  October  22.^<:andles  put  out  cu  before.  They  had  the  send  bitch  with 
ihem  4igmn,  but  were  not  by  that  protected :  the  bitch  set  up  a  very  piteous  cry; 
the  clothes  of  their  beds  were  all  pulled  off,  and  the  bricks,  without  any  wind, 
were  thrown  off  the  chimney  tops  into  the  midst 

**  October  24. — The  candles  put  out  as  hfore.  They  thought  all  the  wood 
ef  the  Kin^s  Oak  was  violently  thrown  down  by  their  bedsides  ;  they  countea 
Hxiyfbur  fagots  that  fell  with  great  violence,  and  some  hit  and  rhook  the  bed,-' 
hU  in  the  morning  none  were  found  there,  nor  the  door  of  the  1 9om  opened  in 
which  the  said  fagots  were, 

**  October  25.—  The  candles  put  out  as  before.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  in 
tke  drawingroom  were  many  times  forcibly  drawn  ;  the  wood  thrown  out  a* 
before  ;  a  terrible  crack  like  thunder  was  heard;  and  one  of  the  ser:  i:nts,  ru*^ 
min^  to  see  if  his  master  was  not  killed,  found,  at  his  f  etum,  th*'ee  dozen  trewK 
ere  laid  smoothly  upon  his  bed  under  the  quilt, 

*  October  26. —  The  beds  were  shaken  as  before,  the  windows  seemed  aU 
broken  to pieca^  and  glass fellin  vast  quantities  all  about  the  room.    In  th$ 
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mtmitg  thiyfimnd  the  windows  aii  wkde^  hut  the  floor  strewod  with  broken 
fiass,  which  they  gathered  and  laid  by. 

"  October  29. — At  midnight  candles  went  out  as  before^  something  walked 
mqfestically  through  the  rovm  and  opened  and  shut  the  window  ;  greed  stont% 
were  thrown  vtoUntly  into  the  room,  some  whereof/ell  on  the  beds,  others  on  th^ 
/hor  ;  and  abjut  a  quarter  after  one,  a  noise  was  heard  as  of  forty  camum  di^ 
charged  together,  and  again  repeated  at  about  eight  minute/  distance.  This 
Blarmed  anJ  raised  all  the  neighborhood,  who,  coming  into  their  honor/  room 
gathered  up  the  greed  stones,  four  score  in  number,  many  of  them  like  common 
pebbles  and  boulters,  and  laid  them  by,  where  they  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day,  ait 
B  eormroftke  adjoimng field.  This  noise,  like  the  discharge  of  cannon,  was 
heard  throughout  the  country  for  sixteen  miles  round.  During  these  noisee^ 
which  were  heard  in  both  rooms  together,  b<dh  the  Commissioners  and  their  ser 
vantsgave  one  another  over  for  lost,  and  cried  out  for  help  ;  and  Giles  Sharps 
snatching  up  a  sword,  hadwellnigh  killed  one  of  their  honors,  taking  him  for 
the  spirit  as  he  came  in  his  shirt  into  the  room.  While  they  were  together,  the 
noiu  was  conti9med,and  part  of  the  tiling  of  the  houu,  and  all  the  windows  of 
mn  upp*r  room,  were  taken  away  with  it, 

**  O.tober  30. — Something  walked  into  the  chamber,  treading  like  a  bear; 
it  walked  many  times  about,  then  threw  the  warming  pan  violently  upon  the 
floor,  and  so  bruised  it,  that  it  was  spoiled.  Vast  quantities  of  glass  were  now 
thrown  about  the  room,  and  vast  numbers  of  great  stones  and  horses*  bones  were 
thrown  in  ;  these  were  all  found  in  the  morning,  and  the  floors^  beds,  and  walls, 
were  all  much  damaged  by  the  violence  they  were  thrown  in, 

^Novendfcr  i . — Candles  were  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  a  great 
fire  made.  At  midnight,  the  candles  all  yet  burning,  a  noise  like  the  burst  of  a 
eannon  wcu  heard  in  the  room,  and  the  burning  billets  were  tossed  all  over  th* 
room  and  about  the  beds  ;  and  had  not  their  hopun^s  called  in  Giles  and  hi* 
fellows,  the  house  had  assuredly  been  burnt.  An  hour  after  the  castdla  went  out, 
as  usual,  the  dack  ofmcuiy  cannon  was  heard,  and  many  pailfuls  of  green  stink- 
istg  water  were  thrown  on  their  honors  in  bed;  great  stoties  were  also  thrown 
in  as  before,  the  bed  curtains  and  bedsteads  torn  and  broken  ;  the  toindows  were 
now  all  really  broken,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  alarmed  with  the  noise; 
9iay,  the  very  rabbit-stealers  that  were  abroad  that  night  in  the  warren  were  so 
frightened  at  the  dismal  thundering,  that  they  fled  for  fear,  astd  left  their 
ferrets  behind  them. 

*•  One  of  their  honors  this  ni^ht  spoke,  and  in  the  name  of  God  asked  what 

it  was,  and  why  it  disturbed  them  so  t    No  anstoer  was  given  to  this,  but  tkt 

moise  ce%sed  for  a  whHe,when  the  spirit  came  again,  and,  as  they  all  agreed, 

brought  with  it  seven  devils  worse  than  itself     One  of  the  servants  now  lighted 

s  large  MndU  and  set  it  in  the  doorway  between  the  two  chambers,  te  tee  what 

passed;  and  as  he*  watched  it,  he  plainly  saw  a  hoof  striking  the  candle  and 

•  ProlMbly  thb  pan  was  also  pUjred  by  Sharp,  who  waa  Um  ncolar  ghoitaear  6L  tba 
pvty. 
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mndUsiUk  htU  the  middle  oftki  r^om,  and  a/UruMirdt  making  tkrei  uri^pm 
mfer  the  snuff  of  the  candle^  to  scrape  it  out.  Upon  this^  the  same  person  was 
to  bold  as  to  draw  a  sword ;  but  he  had  scarce  got  it  out^  when  he  perceived 
mndher  invisible  hand  had  hold  of  it  too^  and  pulled  with  him  for  it,  and  at  last 
prevailing^  struck  him  so  violently  on  the  head  with  the  pommel^  that  he  fell 
down  for  dead  with  the  hirv.  At  this  instant  was  heard  another  burst  Itke  the 
discharge  of  the  broadside  of  a  ship  of  war ^  and  at  about  a  minute  or  twds  dis- 
tance each^  no  less  than  nineteen  more  such :  these  shook  the  house  so  vudemtiy^ 
th  9t  they  expected  every  moment  it  would  fall  upon  their  heads.  The  ne%'h- 
bors  on  this  were  all  alarmed^  and  running  to  the  house,  they  all  joined  in 
pr^-r  and  psalm-singings  during  which  the  noiu  continued  in  the  other  rooms^ 
mnd  the  discharge  of  cannon  without^  though  nobody  wcu  there^ 

Dr,  riot  concludes  his  relation  of  this  memorable  event  •  with 
pbserving^  that,  though  tricks  have  often  been  played  in  affairs  of 
this  kind^  many  of  these  things  are  not  reconcilable  with  juggling; 
sueh  CLSy  isty  The  loud  noises  beyond  the  pott>er  of  mctn  to  make, 
without  instruments  which  were  not  there  \  2d,  The  tearing  and 
breaking  of  the  beds  ;  3//,  Tlie  throwing  about  the  fire;  4/^,  The 
hoof  treading  out  the  candle  ;  and  ^th,  The  striving  for  the  sword, 
and  the  blow  the  man  received  from  the  pommel  of  it. 

To  show  how  great  men  are  sometimes  deceived,  we  may  recur  to 
a  tract,  entitled''  The  Secret  History  of  the  Good  Devil  of  Wood- 
stock," in  which  we  find  it,  under  the  author^  s  own  hand,  that  he, 
yoseph  Collins,  commonly  called  Funny  Joe,  wets  himself  this  very 
devil;  that  under  the  feigned  name  of  Giles  Sharp,  he  hired  him- 
self  as  a  servant  to  the  Commissioners :  that  by  the  help  of  two 
friends — an  unkno7tm  trap-door  in  the  ceiling  of  the  bed-chamber^ 
and  a  pound  of  common  gunpoivder — he  played  all  these  extraor 
dinary  tricks  by  himself; — that  his  fellow-servants,  whom  he  had 
introduced  on  purpose  to  assist  him,  hcui  lifted  up  their  own  beds^ 
and  that  the  candles  were  contrived,  by  a  common  trick  ofgunpotth 
ier,  to  be  extinguished  at  a  certain  time. 

The  dog  who  began  the  farce  was,  as  yoe  swore,  no  dog  at  alt^ 
but  tndy  a  bitch,  who  had  shortly  before  whelped  in  that  room,  ctnd 
made  all  this  disturbance  in  seeking  for  her  puppies;  and  which, 
when  she  had  served  his  purpose,  he  {^oe  Sharp,  or  Collins)  let 
put  and  then  looked  for.     The  story  of  the  hoof  and  sword  he  him* 

^  In  hii  Nahiral  Hitt0ry  ^  Ojtf0rdikirt, 
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tdfbore  wUness  to^  and  was  neoer  suspected  as  to  the  truth  ofthem^ 
though  mere  fictions.  By  the  trap-door  his  friends  let  down  stones^ 
fagots^  glasSf  water,  etc,  which  they  either  left  there,  or  drew  up 
agamy  as  best  suited  his  purpose;  and  by  this  way  let  themselves  in 
and  out,  without  opening  the  doors,  or  going  through  the  keyholes: 
and  all  the  noises  described,  he  declares  he  made  by  placing  quantities 
of  white  gunpowder  over  pieces  of  burning  charcoal,  on  plates  of  H% 
which,  as  they  melted,  exploded  with  a  violent  noise. 

lam  very  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  setting  history 
right  about  these  remarkable  events,  and  would  not  have  the  reader 
disbelieve  my  author^ s  account  of  them,  from  his  naming  either 
white  gunpowder  exploding  when  melted,  or  his  making  the  earth 
about  the  pot  take  fire  of  its  own  accord;  since,  however  improbabk 
these  accounts  may  appear  to  some  readers,  and  whatever  secrets  they 
might  be  in  Jo^s  time,  they  are  now  well  known  in  chemistry.  As 
to  the  last,  there  needs  only  to  mix  an  equal  quantity  of  iron  filings^ 
finely  powdered,  and  powder  of  pure  brimstone,  aud  make  them  into 
paste  with  fair  water.  Thispcute,  when  it  hath  lain  together  about 
twenty-six  hours,  will  of  itself  take  fire,  and  bum  all  the  sulphur 
away  with  a  bluefiame  and  a  bad  smell.  For  the  others,  what  he 
calls  white  gunpowder  is  plainly  the  thundering  powder  called  by 
our  chemists  pulvis  fulminans.  //  is  composed  of  three  parts  of 
saltpetre,  two  parts  of  pearl  ashes  or  salt  of  tartar,  and  one  part  of 
fiour  of  brimstone,  mixed  together  and  beat  to  a  fine  powder;  a 
small  quantity  of  this  held  on  the  point  of  a  knife  over  a  candlewiil 
not  go  off  till  it  melt,  and  then  it  gives  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol; 
and  this  he  might  easily  dispose  of  in  larger  quantities,  so  as  to 
make  it  explode  of  itself,  while  he,  the  scud  Joe,  was  with  his 
masters. 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  ghostly  adventures  of  Wocdstock, 
as  transferred  by  Mr.  Hone  from  the  pages  of  the  old  tract,  termed 
ike  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  memorable  Joseph  Collins  of  Oxford, 
whose  courage  and  loyalty  were  the  only  wizards  which  conjured  up 
those  strange  and  surprising  apparitions  and  works  of  spirits^ 
which  passed  cts  unquestiomsble  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parliamentafy 
Comnussumers,  of  Dr.  Plot,  and  other  authors  of  credit.     Thi 
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pulvis  fulniinans,  the  ieeret prmc^le  he  made  use  of^  is  now  knimn 
to  every  apothecary's  apprentice. 

If  my  memory  be  not  treacherous ,  the  actor  of  these  wonders 
made  use  of  his  skill  in  fireworks  upon  the  following  remarkable 
§ccasion.  The  Commissioners  hcui  noty  in  their  zeal  for  the  publie 
tervice^  overlooked  their  own  private  interests^  and  a  deed  was 
drawn  up  upon  parchment^  recording  the  share  and  nature  of  the 
advantages  which  they  privately  agreed  to  concede  to  each  other; 
at  the  same  time^  they  were^  it  seems^  loath  to  intrust  to  any  ont  9f 
their  number  the  keeping  of  a  document  in  which  all  were  equally 
concerned. 

They  hid  the  written  agreement  within  a  flower-pot^  in  which 
a  shrub  concealed  it  from  the  eyes  of  any  chance  spectator.  But 
the  rumor  of  the  apparitions  having  gone  abroad,  curiosity  drew 
many  of  the  neighbors  to  Woodstock,  and  some  in  particular,  to 
whom  the  knowledge  of  this  agreement  would  have  afforded  matter 
of  scandal;  as  the  Commissioners  received  these  guests  in  the  saloon 
where  the  flowerpot  was  placed,  a  match  was  suddenly  s^  to  some 
fireworks  placed  there  by  Sharp  the  secretary.  The  fiower-poi 
burst  to  pieces  with  the  concussion,  or  was  prepared  so  as  to  explode 
$f  itself,  and  the  contract  of  the  Commissioners,  bearing  testimony 
to  their  private  roguery,  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  visit- 
ors assembled.  If  I  have  recollected  this  incident  accurately-^ 
for  it  is  more  them  forty  years  since  I  perused  the  tract--^  is 
probable,  that  in  omitting  it  from  the  novel,  I  may  also  have 
passed  over,  from  want  of  memory,  other  matters  which  might 
have  made  an  essential  aidition  to  the  story.  Nothing,  indeed,  ii 
iHore  certain,  than  that  incidents  which  are  real,  preserve  an  infinite 
advantage  in  works  of  this  nature  over  such  as  are  fictitious.  Tki 
tree,  however,  must  remain  where  it  has  fallen. 

Having  occasion  to  be  in  London  in  October,  183 1,  Imadt  :ome 
researches  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  that  rich  collection,  with 
the  kind  assistance  of  the  Keepers,  who  manage  it  with  so  much 
credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  public,  I  recovered  two 
original  pamphlets,  which  contain  a  full  account  of  the  phenomena 
ett  Woodstock  in  1649.*     ^^  fi^^^  ^  ^  satirical  poem,  pubHskea 

*  S«e  Appendix. 
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in  thai  year^  which  plainly  shows  that  the  legend  was  currem 
a$nang  the  people  in  the  very  shape  in  which  it  wat  afterwards 
made  public!^  I  have  not  found  the  explanation  ofyoe  Collins^ 
ttfhichf  as  mentioned  by  Mr,  Hone^  resolves  the  whole  into  confcder* 
acy.  It  mighty  however,  be  recovered  by  a  stricter  search  than  I 
had  leisure  for.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  observed^  that  neither 
the  name  of  Joe  Collins^  nor  Sharp,  occurs  among  the  dramatis 
personam  given  in  these  tracts,  published  when  he  might  have  been 
mdangered  by  anything  which  directed  suspicion  towards  him,  ai 
least  in  1649,  (^nd perhaps  might  have  exposed  him  to  danger  even 
m  1660,  from  the  malice  of  a  powerful  though  defeated  faction.^ 

ist  August,  1833* 


*  CThis  k  also  rafemd  to  in  »  tottor  fren  LiddUU  to  Aabrtj,  m  Mbntimmin  0m  Sg9trml 
Cmri0tu  Sutjecttf  i7i4t  P*  >S«] 

t  [Not*.— It  may  be  vnoecessary  to  remind  tiie  reader  that  Woodstodc  was  written  bf 
the  Author  daring  bis  financial  difficnhiee,  and  nnder  painfol  embarraaements. 

"  It  is  no  wonder,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  '*  that  the  book  which  it  was  known  he  had 
been  writing  during  this  crisis  of  distress,  should  have  been  expected  with  solicitude.  Shall 
we  find  him,  asked  thousands,  to  have  been  master  truly  of  his  genius  in  the  moment  d 
rtiis  ordeal?  Shall  we  trace  anything  of  his  own  eiqieriences  in  the  coostruction  of  hit 
imaginary  personages  and  events  ? 

'*  I  know  not  how  others  interpreted  various  passages  in  Woodstodt,  bat  diere  were  not 
a  lew  that  carried  a  deep  meaning  for  such  of  Scott's  own  friends  as  were  acquainted  with* 
not  his  pecuniary  misfortnne  alone,  but  the  drooping  health  of  bis  wife,  and  the  consolation 
aff<Mded  him  by  the  dutiful  devotion  of  his  daughter  Anne,  in  whose  charaaer  and  de- 
meanor a  change  had  occurred  exactly  similar  to  that  ascribed  in  Chapter  XIII.  to  poor 
Alice  Lee  :  *  A  light  joyous  air,  with  something  of  a  humorous  expression,  which  seemed 
to  be  locking  for  amusement,  liad  vanished  before  the  touch  of  aflHiction,  and  a  calm  melan- 
dioly  supplied  its  place,  which  seemed  on  the  watch  to  administer  comfort  to  others.'  la 
aeve-al  meitMt^  and  other  scraps  of  verse,  the  curious  reader  will  also  find  similar  traces  d 
the  facts  and  feelings  recorded  in  the  Author's  diary  which  he  kept  at  this  time. 

'*  As  to  the  novel  itself,  though  none  can  pretend  to  class  it  in  the  very  highest  tank  ol 
his  works,  since  we  feel  throughoot  the  effects  of  the  fundamental  error,  likened  by  Mr. 
Senior  to  that  of  the  writer  who  should  lay  his  scene  at  Rome  immediately  after  the  battle 
•I  Philippi,  and  introduce  Brutus  as  the  survivor,  with  Cicero  as  hb  companion  in  victory. 
Yet  even  this  censor  is  forced  to  allow  that  Woodstock  dintlays  certain  excellencee,  not 
•semplified  in  all  the  Author's  fictions,  and  which  attest,  more  lemarkably  than  any  othen 
toald  have  done,  the  complete  self*poesession  of  the  mind  when  composing  it. 

'*  Moreover,  there  is  one  character  of  considerable  im-^ortance  which  this  reviewer  doee 
•ot  allude  to.  If  he  had  happened  to  have  the  slightes*  tincture  ol  Sir  Walter's  fondnese 
lar  dogs,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  say  something  of  tuk  elabonue  and  affectiooato  por* 
Indtw*  d  old  Maada,  nnder  the  name  d  Bevia.'n 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inferm  my  readers  how  the  manusaipts 
0/  that  eminent  antitjuary^  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rochecliffe,  D.D., 
came  into  my  possession.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  such 
things  happen^  and  it  is  enough  to  say  they  were  rescued  from  am 
unworthy  fate^  and  thc^  they  were  honestly  come  by.  As  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  anecdotes  which  J  have  gleaned  from  the  writings 
of  this  excellent  person^  and  put  together  with  my  own  unrivalled 
facility y  the  name  of  Dr,  Rochecliffe  will  warrant  accuracy^  where 
ever  that  name  happens  to  be  known. 

With  his  history  the  reading  part  of  the  world  are  well  ae 
quainted;  and  we  might  refer  the  tyro  to  honest  Anthony  a  Wood^ 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  High  Churchy  ana 
bestows  on  him  an  exemplary  charcuter  in  the  Athenae  OxonienseSi 
although  the  Doctor  was  educcUed  at  Cambridge^  England*!  other 
eye. 

It  is  well  known  that  Doctor  Rochecliffe  early  obtained  prefer^ 
ment  in  the  Churchy  on  cucount  of  the  spirited  share  which  he  took 
in  the  controversy  with  the  Puritans;  and  that  his  work^  entitled 
Malleus  Hxresis,  was  considered  cu  a  knockdown  blow  by  all 
except  those  who  received  it.  It  wcu  that  work  which  made  him^ 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty ^  Rector  of  Woods tock^  and  which  after' 
wards  secured  him  a  place  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  celebrated  Century 
White^ — and  worse  than  being  shown  up  by  that  fanatic  among 
the  catalogues  of  scandalous  cmd  malignant  priests  admitted  into 
benefices  by  theprelateSy  his  opinions  occcuioned  the  loss  of  his  living 
of  Woodstock  by  the  cucendency  of  Presbytery.  He  wcu  chaplain^ 
during  most  part  of  the  Civil  War^  to  Sir  Henry  Le^s  regiment^ 
levied  for  the  service  of  King  Charles  ;  and  it  wcu  said  he  engaged 
more  than  once  personcUly  in  the  field.    At  least  it  is  certain  thai 

•  (Sm  ieolBote  to  Fewil  of  th«  PMk,  p.  47.) 
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Doctor  RochecHffe  was  repeatedly  in  great  danger,  as  will  appeaf 
from  more  passages  than  one  in  the  following  history,  which  speahi 
pf  his  own  exploits,  like  Casar,  in  the  third  person,  I  suspect, 
however,  some  Presbyterian  commentator  hcu  been  guilty  of  inter- 
polating two  or  three pctssages.  The  manuscript  wets  long  in  /«- 
sessim  of  the  Everards,  a  distinguished  family  of  that  persuasion,* 

During  the  Usurpation,  Doctor  Rocheeliffe  wets  constantly 
mgaged  in  one  or  other  of  the  premature  attempts  at  a  restoration 
of  monarchy  ;  and  was  accounted,  for  his  audacity,  presence  of  mind, 
and  dep'h  of  judgment,  one  of  t fie  greatest  undertakers  for  the  King 
in  that  busy  time;  with  this  trifling  drawback^  that  the  plots  m 
which  he  busied  himself  were  almost  constantly  detected.  Nay,  U 
was  suspected  that  Cromwell  himself  sometimes  contrived  to  suggest 
to  him  the  intrigues  in  which  he  engaged,  by  which  means  the  wily 
Protector  made  experiments  on  the  fidelity  of  doubtful  friends,  and 
became  well  cuquainted  with  the  plots  of  declared  memics,  which  hi 
thought  it  more  easy  to  disconcert  and  disappoint  them  to  punish 
severely. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  Doctor  Rocheeliffe  regained  his  Irving  of 
Woodstock,  with  other  Church  preferment,  and  gave  up  polemics 
and  political  intrigues  for  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the  constit- 
uent members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  the  person  through 
whom  Charles  required  of  that  learned  body  solution  of  the  curious 
problem,  "  Why,  if  a  vessel  is  filled  brimful  of  water,  and  a  large 
live  fish  plunged  into  the  water,  nevertheless  it  shall  not  overflow  the 
pitcher  f  "  Doctor  Rocheeliffe^ s  exposition  of  this  phenomenon  was 
the  most  ingenious  of  four  that  were  givefi  in  ;  and  it  is  certain  the 
Doctor  must  have  gained  the  honor  of  the  day,  but  for  the  obstinacy 
of  a  plain,  dull,  country  gentleman,  who  insisted  that  the  experi- 
men*  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  publicly  tried.  When  this  was 
done,  the  event  showed  it  would  have  been  rather  rctsh  to  have 
adopted  the  facts  exclusively  on  the  royal  authority  ;  cls  thefish^ 
however  curiously  inserted  into  his  native  element,  splashed  the  water 
over  the  hall,  and  destroyed  the  credit  of  four  ingenious  essayists^ 
besides  a  large  Turkey  carpet, 

•  It  it  hardlv  nccesMry  to  ny,  oolen  to  Mine  readers  of  very  litenl  capedty.  that  X>r« 
Roclierlife  and  hU  maauecripta  are  alike  epooypheL 
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Dodor  RochecHffey  it  wottld  seem^  died  about  1685,  Itavmg 
many  papers  behind  him  of  various  kinds^  and^  above  aU^  many 
valuable  anecdotes  of  secret  history^  from  which  the  following 
Memoirs  have  been  extracted^  on  which  we  intend  to  say  only  a 
few  words  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  existence  of  Rosamonds  Labyrinth^  mentioned  in  these  pages ^ 
is  attested  by  Drayton  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

*'  Rosamond's  Labyrinth^  whose  ruins ^  together  with  her  Well^ 
being  paved  with  square  stones  in  the  bottom^  and  also  her  Tower^ 
from  which  the  Labyrinth  did  run^  are  yet  remaining,  being  vaults 
arched  and  waUal  with  stone  and  bricks  altnost  inextricably  wound 
within  one  another^  by  whichy  if  at  any  time  her  lodging  were  laid 
about  by  the  Queen^  she  might  easily  a^md peril  imminent^  and^  if 
fieed  bey  by  secret  issue  tahe  the  air  abroad^  many  furlong  about 
Woodstochin  Oxfordshire:'* 

It  is  highly  probabUy  that  a  singular  piece  of  phantasmagoria^ 
which  was  certainly  played  tffupon  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lang 
Parliamenty  who  were  sent  down  to  dispark  and  destroy  Woodstock^ 
erfter  the  death  of  Charles  /^  was  conducted  by  means  of  the  secret 
passages  and  recesses  in  the  ancient  Labyrinth  of  Rosamond^  round 
which  successive  Motiarchs  had  erected  a  Hunting-seat  or  Lodge. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  disturbance  given  to  those  Hon- 
orable CommissionerSy  inserted  by  Doctor  Plot  in  his  Natural 
History  ci  Oxfordshire.  But  cu  I  have  not  the  book  at  handy 
I  can  only  cUlude  to  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Glanville  upon 
Witches y  who  hcu  extracted  it  cu  a  highly  accredited  narrative  of 
supernatural  dealings.  The  beds  of  the  CommissionerSy  and  their 
servants y  were  hoisted  tip  till  they  were  cdmost  invertedy  and  then  let 
down  again  so  suddenly y  as  to  menace  them  with  broken  bones,  Unu* 
tmal  and  horrible  noises  disturbed  those  sacrilegious  iniromitters  with 
royal  property.  The  devily  on  one  occasiony  brought  them  a  warm^ 
tng-pan;  on  another y  pelted  them  with  stones  and  horses^  bona. 
Tubs  of  water  were  emptied  on  them  in  their  sleep  ;  and  so  many 
other  pranks  of  the  same  nature  played  at  their  expenscy  that  they 
broke  up  housekeepingy  and  left  their  intended  spoliation  only  half 

•  DnytM't  Rnglmnd'9  Htr»kml  S^itikty  NoU  A,  on  Ukb  Eputk,  Rowunond  to  Kiat 
H«ffj. 
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ofmplded.  The  good  sense  of  Doctor  Plot  suspected  that  these 
feats  were  wrought  by  conspiracy  and  confederation^  which  Gian- 
ville  of  course  endeavors  to  refute  with  all  his  might ;  for  it 
could  scarce  be  expected  that  he  who  believed  in  so  convenient  a 
solution  as  that  of  supernatural  agency^  would  consent  to  relm 
fuish  the  service  of  a  key^  which  will  answer  any  lock^  havoevei 
tntriiote. 

Nevertheless y  it  was  afterwards  discovered^  that  Doctor  Plot 
weu  perfectly  right;  and  that  the  only  demofi  who  wrought  all 
these  marvelSy  wets  a  disguised  royalist — a  fellow  called  Trusty 
yoe.  or  some  such  name^  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Parky  but  who  engaged  in  that  of  the  Commissioners ^  on  purpose 
to  subject  them  to  his  persecution.  I  think  I  have  seen  some  account 
of  the  recti  state  of  the  transaction ^  and  of  the  machinery  by  which 
the  wizard  worked  his  wonders ;  but  whether  in  a  book,  or  a 
pamphlety  I  am  uncertain,  /remember  one  passage  particularly 
to  this  purpose.  The  Commissioners  having  agreed  to  retain  some 
articles  out  of  the  public  account,  in  order  to  be  divided  among  them- 
selveSy  had  entered  into  an  indenture  for  ascertaining  their  share  in 
the  peculation,  which  they  hid  in  a  boio-pot  for  security,  NoWy 
when  cm  assembly  of  divineSy  aided  by  the  most  strict  religious 
characters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Woodstock,  were  assembled  to 
conjure  down  the  supposed  demon,  Trusty  yoe  had  contrived  a  ^re- 
work, which  he  let  of  in  the  midst  of  the  exorcism,  and  which 
destroyed  the  bow  pot ;  and,  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, threw  their  secret  indenture  into  the  midst  of  the  a> 
sembled  ghost-seers,  who  became  thus  acquainted  with  their  secrH 
echemes  of  peculation. 

It  isy  however,  to  little  purpose  for  me  to  strain  my  memory 
nbout  ancient  and  imperfect  recollections  concerning  the  particulan 
of  these  fantastic  disturbances  at  Woodstocky  since  Doctor  Roche- 
eHff^s  papers  give  such  a  much  more  accurate  narrative  than  could 
be  obtained  from  any  account  in  existence  before  their  publication. 
Indeed,  I  might  have  gone  much  more  fully  into  this  part  of  my 
subject,  for  the  materials  are  ample; — but,  to  tell  the  reader  a 
ueret^  some  friendly  critics  were  of  opinion  they  made  the  story 
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hmg&n  hand;  and  thus  Twos  prevailed  on  to  be  more  concise  m 
the  subject  than  I  might  otherwise  have  been. 

The  impatient  reader^  perhaps^  is  by  this  time  accusing  me  of 
keeping  the  sun  from  him  'juith  a  candle.  Were  the  sunshine  as 
brighty  however^  kIS  it  is  likely  to  prove;  and  the  flambeau,  or  link^ 
a  dozen  of  times  as  smoky,  my  friend  must  remain  in  the  inferior 
atmosphere  a  minute  longer,  while  I  disclaim  the  idea  of  poaching 
9n  another^ s  manor.  Hawks,  we  say  in  Scotland,  ought  not  to  pick 
out  hawks*  eyes,  or  tire  upon  each  other's  quarry  ;  and,  therefore,  if 
I  hc^  knotun  that,  in  its  date  and  its  characters,  this  tale  was 
likely  to  interfere  with  that  recently  published  by  a  distinguished 
contemporary,  I  should  unquestionably  have  left  Doctor  Roche- 
cliffy s  manuscript  in  peace  for  the  present  season.  But  before 
I  wets  aware  of  this  circumstance,  this  little  book  wcu  half  through 
the  press  ;  and  I  had  only  the  alternative  of  avoiding  any  inten- 
tional imitation,  by  delayiftg  a  perusal  of  the  contemporary  work 
in  question.  Some  accidental  collision  there  must  be,  when  works 
of  a  similar  character  are  finished  on  the  same  general  system  of 
historical  manners,  and  the  same  historical  personages  are  intra* 
duced.  Of  course,  if  such  hat'e  occurred,  I  shcUl  be  probably  tht 
sufferer.  But  my  intentions  have  been  at  least  innocent,  since 
I  look  on  it  as  one  of  the  advantages  extending  the  conclusion  of 
Woodstock,  that  the  finishing  of  my  own  task  will  permit  me  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  reading  Brambletys  House,  from  which 
J  have  hitherto  conscientiously  abstcuned.* 

•  [BrmmNety  HmiMt  ^  CmpmUtrt  mmd  Rmmdksmdi^  t  hiitoikil  aof«l  bf 
in>8a6.1 
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Some  were  for  gospel  minitteriy 
And  aoine  for  red-coat  teculan, 
As  men  most  fit  t*  hold  forth  the  word. 
And  wield  the  one  and  th'  other  tword. 

Buti.bk's  HmUbra*^ 

There  is  a  handsome  parish  church  in  the  town  of  Wood- 
stock,— I  am  told  so,  at  least,  for  I  never  saw  it,  having  scarce 
time,  when  at  the  place,  to  view  the  magnificence  of  Blenheim, 
its  painted  halls  and  tapestried  bowers,  and  then  return  in  due 
season  to  dine  in  hall  with  my  learned  friend,  the  provost  of 

;  being  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  a  man  wrongs 

himself  extremely,  if  he  lets  his  curiosity  interfere  with  his 
punctuality.  I  had  the  church  accurately  described  to  nie ; 
with  a  view  to  this  work  ;  but,  as  I  have  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  my  informant  had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  it  himself,  I 
shall  be  content  to  say  that  it  is  now  a  handsome  edifice,  most 
part  of  which  was  rebuilt  forty  or  fifty  years  since,  although  it 
still  contains  some  arches  of  tne  old  chantry,  founded,  it  is  said, 
by  King  John.  It  is  to  this  more  ancient  part  of  the  building 
that  my  story  refers. 

On  a  morning  in  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
October,  in  the  year  1652,  being  a  day  appointed  for  a  solemn 
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thanksgiving  for  the  decisive  victory  at  Worcester,  a  respectable 
audience  was  assembled  in  the  old  chantry,  or  chapel  of  King 
John.  The  condition  of  the  church  and  character  of  the  audi- 
ence both  bore  witness  to  the  rage  of  civil  war,  and  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  sacred  edifice  showed  many  marks  of 
dilapidation.  The  windows,  once  filled  with  stained  glass,  had 
been  dashed  to  pieces  with  pikes  and  muskets,  as  matters  of 
and  pertaining  to  idolatry.  The  carving  on  the  reading-desk 
was  damaged,  and  two  fair  screens  of  beautiful  sculptur^  oak 
had  been  destroyed,  for  the  same  pithy  and  conclusive  reasoa 
The  high  altar  had  been  removed,  and  the  gilded  railing,  which 
was  once  around  it,  was  broken  down  and  carried  off.  The 
ef^Bgies  of  several  tombs  were  mutilated,  and  now  lay  scattered 
about  the  church. 

Torn  from  their  destined  niche — unworthy  meed 
Of  knightly  counsel  or  heroic  deed  I 

The  auHimn  wind  piped  through  empty  aisles,  in  which  the 
remains  of  stakes  and  trevisses  of  rough-hewn  timber,  as  well 
as  a  quantity  of  scattered  hay  and  trampled  straw,  seemed  to 
intimate  that  the  hallowed  precincts  had  been,  upon  some  late 
emergency,  made  the  quarters  of  a  troop  of  horse.* 

The  audience,  like  the  building,  was  abated  in  splendor. 
None  of  the  ancient  and  habitual  worshippers  during  the  peace- 
ful times,  were  now  to  be  seen  in  their  carved  galleries,  with 
hands  shadowing  their  brows,  while  composing  their  minds  to 
pray  where  their  fathers  had  prayed,  and  after  the  same  mode 
of  worship.  The  eye  of  the  yeoman  and  peasant  sought  in  vain 
the  tall  form  of  old  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  as,  wrapped  in 
his  laced  cloak,  and  with  beard  and  whiskers  duly  composed, 
he  moved  slowly  through  the  aisles,  followed  by  the  faithful 
mastiff,  or  blood  hound,  which  in  old  time  had  saved  his  master 
by  his  fidelity,  and  which  regularly  followed  him  to  church, 
^vis,  indeed,  fell  under  the  proverb  which  avers,  "  He  is  a 
good  dog  which  goes  to  church ; "  for,  bating  an  occasional 
temptation  to  warble  along  with  the  accord,  he  behaved  him- 
self as  decorously  as  any  of  the  congregation,  and  returned  aa 
much  edified,  perhaps,  as  most  of  them.  The  damsels  of  Wood- 
stock looked  as  vainly  for  the  laced  cloaks,  jingling  spurs, 
slashed  boots,  and  tall  plumes,  of  the  young  cavaliers  of  this 
and  other  high-bom  houses,  moving  through  the  streets  and 
the  churchyard  with  the  careless  ease,  which  indicates  perhaps 

*  (Little  renuiiM  now  of  this  ancient  church,  it  being  rebuilt  in  1785,  except  on  the 
•outhcrn  tide,  iriiere  a  portion  of  the  old  stnicture,  with  a  Norman  doorway,  it  stili  pr» 
Mrved). 
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rather  an  overweening  degree  of  self-confidence,  yet  shows 
graceful  when  mingled  with  good  humor  and  courtesy.  The 
good  old  dames,  too,  in  their  white  hoods  and  black  velvet 
gowns — their  daughters,  "  the  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes,'* 
— where  were  they  all  now,  who,  when  they  entered  the  church, 
used  to  divide  men's  thoughts  between  them  and  Heaven? 
"  But,  ah !  Alice  Lee — so  sweet,  so  gentle,  so  condescending  in 
thy  loveliness — [thus  proceeds  a  contemporary  annalist,  whose 
manuscript  we  have  deciphered] — ^why  is  my  story  to  turn  upon 
thy  fallen  fortunes  ?  and  why  not  rather  to  the  period  when,  in 
the  very  dismounting  from  your  palfrey,  you  attracted  as  manv 
eyes  as  if  an  angel  had  descended, — as  many  blessings  as  if 
the  benignant  being  had  come  fraught  with  good  tidings  !  No 
creature  wert  thou  of  an  idle  romancer's  imagination — no  being 
fantastically  bedizened  with  inconsistent  perfections ;  —  thy 
merits  made  me  love  thee  well — and  for  thy  faults — so  well  did 
they  show  amid  thy  good  qualities,  that  I  think  they  made  me 
love  thee  better." 

With  the  house  of  Lee  had  disappeared  from  the  chantry  of 
King  John  others  of  gentle  blood  and  honored  lineage— Free- 
mantles,  Winklecombs,  Drycotts,  etc. ;  for  the  air  that  blew  over 
the  towers  of  Oxford  was  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  Puritan- 
ism, which  was  more  general  in  the  neighboring  counties. 
There  were  among  the  congregation,  however,  one  or  two  that, 
by  their  habits  and  demeanor,  seemed  country  gentlemen  of 
consideration,  and  there  were  also  present  some  of  the  notables 
of  the  town  of  Woodstock,  cutlers  or  glovers  chiefly,  whose  skill 
in  steel  or  leather  had  raised  them  to  a  comfortable  livelihood* 
These  dignitaries  wore  long  black  cloaks,  plaited  close  at  the 
neck,  and,  like  peaceful  citizens,  carried  their  Bibles  and 
memorandum-books  at  their  girdles,  instead  of  knife  or  sword.* 
This  respectable,  but  least  numerous  part  of  the  audience,  were 
such  decent  persons  as  had  adopted  the  Presbyterian  fcrm  of 
faith,  renouncing  the  liturgy  and  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  living  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Iloldenough,  much  famed  for  the  length  and  strength  of  his 
powers  of  predication.  With  these  grave  seniors  saf  their 
goodly  dames  in  ruff  and  gorget,  like  the  portraits  which  in  cat- 
alogues of  paintings  are  designed  "  wife  of  a  burgomaster ; " 
and  their  pretty  daughters,  whose  study,  like  that  of  Chaucer's 
physician,  was  not  always  in  the  Bible,  but  who  were,  on  the 
contrary,  when  a  glance  could  escape  the  vigilance  of  their 

*  This  custom  amooc  the  Puritan*  it  mentiontd  often  in  old  playii  and  amoog  otlMn  ii 
tho  Widow  o<  Wsuling  Streot. 
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honored  mothers,  inattentive  themselves,  and  the  cause  of  in 
attention  in  others. 

But,  besides  these  dignified  persons,  there  were  in  the  church 
a  numerous  collection  of  the  lower  orders,  some  brought  thither 
by  curiosity,  but  many  of  them  unwashed  artificers,  bewildered 
in  the  theological  discussions  of  the  time,  and  of  as  many  vari- 
ous sects  as  there  are  colors  in  the  rainbow.  The  presumption 
of  these  learned  Thebans  being  in  exact  proportion  to  their  ig- 
norance, the  last  was  total  and  the  first  boundless.  Their  be- 
havior in  the  church  was  anything  but  reverential  or  edifying. 
Most  of  them  affected  a  cynical  contempt  for  all  that  was  only 
held  sacred  by  human  sanction — the  church  was  to  these  men 
but  a  steeple-house,  the  clergyman,  an  ordinary  person  ;  her 
ordinances,  dry  bran  and  sapless  pottage,*  unfitted  for  the 
spiritualized  palates  of  the  saints,  and  the  prayer,  an  address 
to  Heaven,  to  which  each  acceded  or  not  as  in  his  too  critical 
judgment  he  conceived  fit. 

The  elder  amongst  them  sat  or  lay  on  the  benches,  with 
their  high-steeple  crowned  hats  pulled  over  their  severe  and 
knitted  brows,  waiting  for  the  Presbyterian  parson,  as  mastiffs 
sit  in  dumb  expectation  of  the  bull  that  is  to  be  brought  to  the 
stake.  The  younger  mixed,  some  of  them,  a  bolder  license  of 
manners  with  their  heresies  ;  they  gazed  round  on  the  women, 
yawned,  coughed,  and  whispered,  ate  apples,  and  cracked  nuts, 
as  if  in  the  gallery  of  a  theatre  ere  the  piece  commences. 

Besides  all  these,  the  congregation  contained  a  few  soldiers, 
some  in  corselets  and  steel  caps,  some  in  buff,  and  others  in 
red  coats.  These  men  of  war  had  their  bandoleers,  with  am- 
munition, slung  round  them,  and  rested  on  their  pikes  and 
muskets.  They,  too,  had  their  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  most 
difficult  points  of  religion,  and  united  the  extravagances  of  en- 
thusiasm with  the  most  determined  courage  and  resolution  in 
the  field.  The  burghers  of  Woodstock  looked  on  these  mili- 
tary saints  with  no  small  degree  of  awe  ;  for  though  not  often 
sullied  with  deeds  of  plunder  or  cruelty,  they  had  the  power  of 
both  absolutely  in  their  hands,  and  the  peaceful  citizen  had  no 
alternative,  save  submission,  to  whatever  the  ill-regulated  and 
enthusiastic  imaginations  of  their  martial  guides  might  suggest 

After  some  time  spent  in  waiting  for  him,  Mr.  Holdenougb 
began  to  walk  up  the  aisles  of  the  chapel,  not  with  the  slow 
and  dignified  carriage  with  which  the  old  Rector  was  of  yore 
wont  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  surplice,  but  with  a  hasty 

*  Sm  a  amoQB  Tindicatioo  of  this  indeocnt  liiiiile  here  lor  tiie  ComBum  Prayer,  ia 
ItoceA. 
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5tq),  like  one  who  arrives  too  late  at  an  appointmemt,  and  bus- 
r.es  forward  i )  make  the  best  use  of  his  time.  He  was  a  tall 
thin  man,  with  an  adust  complexion,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  eye 
indicated  some  irascibility  of  temperament.  His  dress  was 
brown,  not  black,  and  over  his  other  vestments  he  wore,  in 
bonor  of  Calvin,  a  Geneva  cloak  of  a  blue  color,  which  fell 
backwards  from  his  shoulders  as  he  posted  on  to  the  pulpit. 
His  grizzled  hair  was  cut  as  short  as  shears  could  perform  the 
feat,  and  covered  with  a  black  silk  skull-cap,  which  stuck  so 
close  to  his  head,  that  the  two  ears  expanded  from  under  it  afl 
sf  they  had  been  intended  as  handles  by  which  to  lift  the  whole 
person.  Moreover,  the  worthy  divine  wore  spectacles,  and  a 
long  grizzled  peaked  beard,  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  small 
pocket-bible  with  silver  clasps.  Upon  arriving  at  the  pulpit, 
he  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath,  then  began  to  ascend  the 
steps  by  two  at  a  time. 

But  his  course  was  arrested  by  a  strong  hand,  which  seized 
his  cloak.  It  was  that  of  one  who  had  detached  himself  from 
the  group  of  soldiery.  He  was  a  stout  man  of  middle  stature, 
with  a  quick  eye,  and  a  countenance,  which,  though  plain,  had 
yet  an  expression  that  fixed  the  attention.  His  dress,  though 
not  strictly  military,  partook  of  that  character.  He  wore  large 
hose  made  of  calves-leather,  and  a  tuck,  as  it  was  then  called, 
or  rapier,  of  tremendous  length,  balanced  on  the  other  side  by 
a  dagger.     The  belt  was  morocco,  garnished  with  pistols. 

The  minister,  thus  intercepted  in  his  duty,  faced  round  upon 
the  party  who  had  seized  him,  and  demanded,  in  no  gentle  tone, 
the  meaning  of  the  interruption. 

"  Friend,"  quoth  the  intruder,  "  b  it  thy  purpose  to  hold 
forth  to  these  good  people  ? " 

"  Ay,  marry  is  it,"  said  the  clergyman,  **  and  such  is  my 
bounden  duty.  Woe  to  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel — Prithee, 
friend,  let  me  not  in  my  labor " 

'*  Nay,"  said  the  man  of  warlike  mien,  "  I  am  myself 
minded  to  hold  forth ;  therefore,  do  thou  desist,  or  if  thou  wilt 
do  by  mine  advice,  remain  and  fructify  with  those  poor  goslings, 
to  whom  I  am  presently  about  to  shake  forth  the  crumbs  of 
comfortable  doctrine." 

"  Give  place,  thou  man  of  Satan,"  said  the  priest,  waxing 
wroth ;  **  respect  mine  order — my  cloth." 

"  I  see  no  more  to  respect  in  the  cut  of  thy  cloak,  or  in  the 
cloth  of  which  it  is  fashioned,"  said  the  other,  **  than  thou 
didst  in  the  Bishop's  rochets — they  were  black  and  white,  thou 
art  blue  and  brown.    Sleeping  dogs  eveiy  one  of  you,  lying 
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down,  loving  to  slumber — shepherds  that  starve  the  flock  but 
will  not  watch  it,  each  looking  to  his  own  gain — hum." 

Scenes  of  this  indecent  kind  were  so  common  at  the  time, 
that  no  one  thought  of  interfering  ;  the  congregation  looked  on 
in  silence,  the  better  class  scandalized,  and  the  lower  orders, 
some  laughing,  and  others  backing  the  soldier  or  minister  as 
their  fancy  dictated.  Meantime  the  struggle  waxed  fiercer  j 
Mr.  Holdenough  clamored  for  assistance. 

"  Master  Mayor  of  Woodstock,"  he  exclaimed,  "  wilt  thou 
be  among  those  wicked  magistrates  who  bear  the  sword  in  vain  ? 
—Citizens,  will  you  not  help  your  pastor  ? — Worthy  Aldermen, 
will  you  see  me  strangled  on  the  pulpit  stairs  by  this  man  of 
buff  and  Belial  t — But  lo,  I  will  overcome  him,  and  cast  his 
cords  from  me." 

As  Holdenough  spoke,  he  struggled  to  ascend  the  pulpit 
stairs,  holding  hard  on  the  banisters.  His  tormentor  held  fast 
by  the  skirts  of  the  cloak,  which  went  nigh  to  the  choking  of 
the  wearer,  until,  as  he  spoke  the  words  last  mentioned,  in  a 
half-strangled  voice,  Mr.  Holdenough  dexterously  slipped  the 
string  which  tied  it  round  his  neck,  so  that  the  garment  sud- 
denly gave  way  ;  the  soldier  fell  backwards  down  the  steps,  and 
the  liberated  divine  skipped  into  the  pulpit,  and  began  to  give 
forth  a  psalm  of  triumph  over  his  prostrate  adversary.  But  a 
great  hubbub  in  the  church  marred  his  exultation,  and  although 
he  and  his  faithful  clerk  continued  to  sing  the  hymn  of  victory 
their  notes  were  only  heard  by  fits,  like  the  whistle  of  a  curlew 
during  a  gale  of  wind. 

The  cause  of  the  tumult  was  as  follows : — ^The  Mayor  was  a 
zealous  Presbyterian,  and  witnessed  the  intrusion  of  the  soldier 
with  great  indignation  from  the  very  beginning,  though  he 
hesitated  to  interfere  with  an  armed  man  while  on  his  legs  and 
capable  of  resistance.  But  no  sooner  did  he  behold  the  cham* 
pion  of  independency  sprawling  on  his  back,  with  the  divine's 
Geneva  cloak  fluttering  in  his  hands,  than  the  magistrate 
rushc  d  forward,  exclaiming  that  such  insolence  was  not  to  be 
endured,  and  ordered  his  constables  to  seize  the  prostrate 
champion,  proclaiming,  in  the  magnanimity  of  wrath,  ^  I  will 
commit  every  red-coat  of  them  all — I  will  commit  him  were  he 
Noll  Ciomwell  himself  !  " 

The  worthy  Mayor's  indignation  had  overmastered  his  rea- 
son when  he  made  this  mistimed  vaunt ;  for  three  soldiers, 
who  had  hitherto  stood  motionless  like  statues,  made  each  a 
stride  in  advance,  which  placed  them  betwixt  the  municipal 
officers  and  the  soldier,  who  was  in  the  act  of  rising ;  then 
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making  at  once  the  movement  of  resting  arms  according  to  the 
manual  as  then  practiced,  their  musket-buts  rang  on  the  church 
pavement,  within  an  inch  of  the  gouty  toes  of  Master  Mayor. 
The  energetic  magistrate,  whose  efforts  in  favor  of  order  were 
thus  checked,  cast  one  glance  on  his  supporters,  but  that  was 
enough  to  show  him  that  force  was  not  on  his  side.  All  had 
shrunk  back  on  hearing  that  ominous  clatter  of  stone  and  iron. 
He  was  obliged  to  descend  to  expostulation. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  masters  ? "  said  he  ;  *'  is  it  like  i 
decent  and  God-fearing  soldiery,  who  have  wrought  such  things 
Cor  the  land  as  have  never  before  been  heard  of,  to  brawl  and 
riot  in  the  church,  or  to  aid,  abet,  and  comfort  a  prof ane  fellow, 
who  hath,  upon  a  solemn  thanksgiving,  excluded  the  minister 
from  his  own  pulpit  ?  " 

**  We  have  naught  to  do  with  thy  church,  as  thou  call'st  it," 
said  he  who,  by  a  small  feather  in  front  of  his  morion,  appeared 
to  be  the  corporal  of  the  party  ; — "  we  see  not  why  men  of  gifts 
should  not  be  heard  within  these  citadels  of  superstition,  as 
well  as  the  voice  of  the  men  of  crape  of  old,  and  the  men  of 
cloak  now.  Wherefore,  we  will  pluck  yon  Jack  Presbyter  out 
of  his  wooden  sentinel-box,  and  our  own  watchman  shall  relieve 
the  guard,  and  mount  thereon,  and  cry  aloud  and  spare  not." 

"  Nay,  gentlennen,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  if  such  be  your  pui 
pose,  we  have  not  the  means  to  withstand  you,  being,  as  yon 
see,  peaceful  and  quiet  men — But  let  me  first  speak  with  this 
worthy  minister,  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  to  persuade  him  to 
yield  up  his  place  for  the  time  without  farther  scandal." 

The  peace-making  Mayor  then  interrupted  the  quavering  of 
Holdenough  and  the  clerk,  and  prayed  both  to  retire,  else  there 
would,  he  said,  be  certainly  strife. 

"  Strife  I "  replied  the  Presbyterian  divine,  with  scorn ;  "  no 
fear  of  strife  among  men  that  dare  not  testify  against  this  open 
profanation  of  the  Church,  and  daring  display  of  heresy.  Would 
your  neighbors  of  Banbury  have  brooked  such  an  insult  ?  " 

"  Come,  come.  Master  Holdenough,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  put 
vs  not  to  mutiny  and  crv  Clubs.  I  tell  you  once  more,  we  ar« 
not  men  of  war  or  blooa." 

**  Not  more  than  may  be  drawn  by  the  point  of  a  needle." 
said  the  preacher,  scornfully. — "  Ye  tailors  of  Woodstock  1— 
for  what  is  a  glover  but  a  tailor  working  on  kidskin  > — I  forsake 
you,  in  scorn  of  your  faint  hearts  and  feeble  hands,  and  will 
seek  me  elsewhere  a  flock  which  will  not  fly  from  their  shep- 
herd at  the  braying  of  the  first  wild  ass  which  cometh  from  oul 
the  great  desert" 
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So  wfixng^  tiie  aggrieved  divine  departed  from  his  pulpit^ 
and  shsdcing  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  left  the  chu^-ch  as  hastily 
as  he  had  entered  it,  though  with  a  different  reason  for  his 
speed.  The  citizens  saw  hb  retreat  with  sorrow,  and  not  with- 
out a  compunctious  feeling,  as  if  conscious  that  they  were  not 
playing  the  most  courageous  part  in  the  world.  The  Mayor 
himself  and  several  others  left  the  church,  to  follow  and  ap- 
pease him. 

The  independent  orator,  late  prostrate,  was  now  triumphant 
and  inducting  himself  into  the  pulpit  without  further  ceremony, 
be  pulled  a  Bible  from  his  pocket,  and  selected  his  text  from 
Hie  forty-fifth  psalm, — "Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O 
most  mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty:  and  in  thy 
majesty  ride  prosperously." — ^Upon  this  theme,  he  commenced 
one  of  those  wild  declamations  common  at  the  period,  in  which 
tnen  were  accustomed  to  wrest  and  pervert  the  language  of 
Scripture,  by  adapting  it  to  modem  events.*  The  language 
which,  in  its  literal  sense,  was  applied  to  King  David,  and 
t3rpically  referred  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  military  orator,  most  properly  to  be  interpreted 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  victorious  general  of  the  infant  Com- 
monwealth, which  was  never  destined  to  come  of  age.  **  Gird 
oa  thy  sword  1"  exclaimed  the  preacher,  emphatically ;  ''and 
was  not  that  a  pretty  bit  of  steel  as  ever  dangled  from  a  corselet 
or  rung  against  a  steel  saddle  ?  Ay,  ye  prick  up  your  ears  now, 
ye  cutlers  of  Woodstock,  as  if  ye  should  know  something  of  a 
good  fox  broadsword— Did  you  forge  it,  I  trow  ? — ^was  the  steel 
quenched  with  water  from  Rosamond's  well,  or  the  blade  blest 
by  the  old  cuckoldy  priest  of  Godstow  ?  You  would  have  us 
think,  I  warrant  me,  that  you  wrought  it  and  welded  it,  grinded 
and  polished  it,  and  all  the  while  it  never  came  on  a  Woodstodc 
stithy  1  You  were  all  too  busy  making  whittles  for  the  lazy 
crape^men  of  Oxford,  bouncing  priests, whose  eyes  were  so  closed 
up  with  fat,  that  they  could  not  see  Destruction  till  she  had 
them  by  the  throat.  But  I  can  tell  you  where  the  sword  was 
forged,  and  tempered,  and  welded,  and  grinded,  and  polished. 
When  you  were,  as  I  said  before,  making  whittles  for  false 
priests,  and  daggers  for  dissolute  G— d  d — n-me  cavaliers,  to  cut 
the  people  of  England's  throat  with — it  was  forged  at  Long 
Marston  Moor,  where  blows  went  faster  than  ever  rung  hammer 
on  anvil — ^and  it  was  tempered  at  Naseby,  in  the  best  blood  of 
the  cavaliers — and  it  was  welded  in  Ireland  against  the  walls  of 
Drogheda    and  it  was  grinded  on  Scottish  lives  at  Dunbar*-* 

*  Note  A.    Book  ol  Commoo  Piajor. 
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«nd  now  of  late  it  was  polished  in  Worcestfer,  till  it  shines  as 
bright  as  the  sun  in  the  middle  heaven,  and  there  is  no  light  in 
England  that  shall  come  nigh  unto  it." 

Here  the  military  part  of  the  congregation  raised  a  hum  of 
approbation,  which,  being  a  sound  like  the  "  hear,  hear,"  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  was  calculated  to  heighten  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  orator,  by  intimating  the  sympathy  of  the 
audience.  '*  And  then,"  resumed  the  preacher,  rising  in  energy 
as  he  found  that  his  audience  partook  in  these  feelings,  ''what 
•aith  the  text  ? — Ride  on  prosperously— do  not  stop— do  not  call 
a  halt— do  not  quit  the  saddle — pursue  the  scattered  fliers- 
sound  the  trumpet — not  a  levant  or  a  flourish,  but  a  point  of 
war — sound,  boot  and  saddle — to  horse  and  away — a  charge  1— 
follow  after  the  young  Man  I — what  part  have  we  in  him  ?— 
Slay,  take,  destroy,  divide  the  spoil !  Blessed  art  thou,  Oliver, 
on  account  of  thine  honor  —  thy  cause  is  clear,  thy  call  is 
undoubted — never  has  defeat  come  near  thy  leading-sta£F,  nor 
disaster  attended  thy  banner.  Ride  on,  flower  of  England's 
soldiers  I  ride  on,  chosen  leader  of  God's  champions !  gird  up 
the  loins  of  thv  resolution,  and  be  stedfast  to  the  mark  of  thy 
high  calling ! '' 

Another  deep  and  stem  hum,  echoed  by  the  ancient  embow'd 
arches  of  the  old  chantry,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  aa 
instant's  repose  ;  when  the  people  of  Woodstock  heard  him,  and 
not  without  anxiety,  turn  the  stream  of  his  oratory  into  another 
channel. 

"  But,  wherefore,  ye  people  of  Woodstock,  do  I  say  these 
things  to  you,  who  claim  no  portion  in  our  David,  no  interest 
in  England's  son  of  Jesse  ? — You,  who  were  fighting  as  well 
as  your  might  could  (and  it  was  not  very  formidable)  for  the 
late  Man,  under  that  old  bloodthirsty  papist,  Sir  Jacob  Aston 
^-are  you  not  now  plotting,  or  ready  to  plot,  for  the  restoring^ 
as  ye  call  it,  of  the  young  Man,  the  unclean  son  of  the  slaugb- 
tered  tjTant  —  the  fugitive  after  whom  the  true  hearts  ol 
England  are  now  following,  that  thev  may  take  and  slay  himf 
— '  Why  should  your  rider  turn  his  bridle  our  way  ? '  say  yoo 
in  your  hearts ;  *  we  will  none  of  him ;  if  we  may  help  oui^ 
selves,  we  will  rather  turn  us  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  monarchy, 
with  tJie  sow  that  was  washed  but  newly.*  Come,  men  oi 
Woodstock,  I  will  ask,  and  do  you  answer  me.  Hunger  ye 
still  after  the  flesh-pots  of  the  monks  of  Godstow?  and  ye 
will  say.  Nay ; — but  wherefore,  except  that  the  pots  are  cracked 
and  broken,  and  the  fire  is  extinguished  wherewith  thy  oveu 
used  to  boil  ?    And  again,  I  ask,  drink  ye  still  of  the  well  ol 
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die  fornications  of  the  fair  Rosamond  ? — ^ye  will  say,  Nay, — but 
wherefore? " 

Here  the  orator,  ere  he  could  answer  the  question  in  his 
own  way,  was  surprised  by  the  following  reply,  very  pithily  pro- 
nounced by  one  of  the  congregation  : — **  Because  you,  and  the 
like  of  you,  have  left  us  no  brandy  to  mix  with  it." 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  audacious  speaker,  who  stood  beside 
one  of  the  thick  sturdy  Saxon  pillars,  which  he  himself  some- 
what resembled,  being  short  of  stature,  but  very  strongly  made, 
a  squat  broad  Little  John  sort  of  figure,  leaning  on  a  quarter^ 
fltaff,  and  wearing  a  jerkin,  which,  though  now  sorely  stained 
land  discolored,  had  once  been  of  the  Lincoln  green,  and  showed 
remnants  of  havine;  been  laced.  There  was  an  air  of  careless, 
good-humored  audacity  about  the  fellow  ;  and,  though  under 
military  restraint,  there  were  some  of  the  citizens  who  could 
not  help  crying  out, — **  Well  said,  Joceline  Joliffe  I " 

"  Jolly  Joceline,  call  ye  him  ?  "  proceeded  the  preacher,  with- 
out showing  either  confusion  or  displeasure  at  the  interruption, 
— "  I  will  make  him  Joceline  of  the  jail,  if  he  interrupts  me 
again.  One  of  your  park-keepers,  I  warrant,  that  can  never 
forget  they  have  borne  C.  R.  upon  their  badges  and  bugle- 
horns,  even  as  a  dog  bears  his  owner's  name  on  his  collar — a 
pretty  emblem  for  Christian  men  1  But  the  brute  beast  hath  the 
better  of  him, — the  brute  weareth  his  own  coat,  and  tlie  caitiff 
thrall  wears  bis  master's.  I  have  seen  such  a  wag  make  a 
rope's  end  wag  ere  now.  Where  was  I  ? — Oh,  rebuking  you  for 
your  backslidings,  men  of  Woodstock. — Yes,  then,  ye  will  say 
ye  have  renounced  Popery,  and  ye  have  renounced  Prelacy,  and 
then  ye  wipe  your  mouth  like  Pharisees,  as  ye  are ;  and  who 
but  you  for  purity  of  religion  !  But,  I  tell  you,  ye  are  but  like 
Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi,  who  broke  down  the  house  of  Baal,  yet 
departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam.  Even  so  ye  eat  not 
fish  on  Friday  with  the  blinded  Papbts,  nor  minced-pies  on  the 
a5th  day  of  December,  like  the  slothful  Prelatists ;  but  ye  will 
gorge  on  sack-posset  each  night  in  the  year  with  your  blind 
Presbyterian  guide,  and  ye  will  speak  evil  of  dignities,  and  revile 
the  Commonwealth  ;  and  ye  will  glorify  yourselves  in  your  park 
of  Woodstock,  and  say,  *  Was  it  not  walled  in  first  of  any  other 
in  England,  and  that  by  Henry  son  of  William  called  the  Con- 
queror ? '  And  ye  have  a  princely  Lodge  therein,  and  call  the 
same  a  Royal  Lodge ;  and  ye  have  an  oak  which  ye  call  the 
King's  Oak  ;  and  ye  steal  and  eat  the  venison  of  the  park,  and 
ye  say,  *  This  is  the  king's  venison,  we  will  wash  it  down  with 
a  cup  to  the  king's  health — ^better  we  eat  it  than  those  round- 
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lieaded  Commonwealth  knaves/  But  listen  unto  roe  and  take 
warning.  For  these  things  come  we  to  controversy  with  you. 
And  our  name  shall  be  a  cannon-shot,  before  which  your 
Lodge,  in  the  pleasantness  whereof  ye  take  pastime,  shall  be 
blown  into  ruins ;  and  we  will  be  as  a  wedge  to  split  asunder 
the  King's  Oak  into  billets  to  heat  a  brown  baker's  oven  ;  and 
we  will  dispark  your  park,  and  slay  your  deer,  and  eat  them 
ourselves,  neither  shall  you  have  any  portion  thereof,  whether 
in  neck  or  haunch.  Ye  shall  not  haft  a  tenpenny  knife  with 
the  horns  thereof,  neither  shall  ye  cut  a  pair  of  breeches  out  of 
the  hide,  for  all  ye  be  cutlers  and  glovers  ;  and  ye  shall  have  no 
comfort  or  support  neither  from  the  sequestered  traitor  Henry 
Lee,  who  called  himself  Ranger  of  Woodstock,  nor  from  any 
on  his  behalf ;  for  they  are  coming  hither  who  shall  be 
called  Mahar-shalal-hash'baz,  because  he  maketh  haste  to  the 
spoil." 

Here  ended  this  wild  effusion,  the  latter  part  of  which  fell 
heavy  on  the  souls  of  the  poor  citizens  of  Woodstock,  as  tend- 
ing to  confirm  a  report  of  an  unpleasing  nature  which  had 
been  lately  circulated.  The  communication  with  London  was 
indeed  slow,  and  the  news  which  it  transmitted  vas  uncertain  , 
no  less  uncertain  were  the  times  themselves,  and  the  rumors 
which  were  circulated,  exaggerated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  so 
many  various  factions.  Bnt  the  general  stream  of  report,  so 
far  as  Woodstock  was  concerned,  had  of  late  run  uniformly  in 
one  direction.  Day  after  day  they  had  been  informed,  that  the 
fatal  fiat  of  Parliament  had  gone  out,  for  selling  the  park  of 
Woodstock,  destroying  its  lodge,  disparking  its  forest,  and 
erasing,  as  far  as  they  could  be  erased,  all  traces  of  its  ancient 
fame.  Many  of  the  citizens  were  likely  to  be  sufferers  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  several  of  them  enjoyed,  either  by  sufferance  or  right, 
various  convenient  privileges  of  pasturage,  cutting  firewood,  and 
the  like,  in  the  royal  chase  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
borough  were  hurt  to  think,  that  the  scenery  of  the  place  was 
to  be  destroyed,  its  edifices  ruined,  and  its  honors  rent  away. 
This  is  a  patriotic  sensation  often  found  in  such  places,  which 
ancient  distinctions  and  long-cherished  recollections  of  former 
days  render  so  different  from  towns  of  recent  date.  The  natives 
of  Woodstock  felt  it  in  the  fullest  force.  They  had  trembled 
at  the  anticipated  calamity ;  but  now,  when  it  was  announced 
by  the  appearance  of  those  dark,  stem,  and  at  the  same  time 
omnipotent  soldiers — now  that  they  heard  it  proclaimed  by  the 
mouth  of  one  of  their  military  preachers — they  considered  theif 
fate  as  inevitable.    The  causes  of  disagreement  among  them* 
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selves  were  for  the  time  forgotten,  as  the  congregation,  <& 
missed  without  psalmody  or  benediction,  went  slowly  and 
mournfully  homeward,  each  to  his  own  place  of  abode. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Come  forth,  old  man— Thy  daughter's  aids 

la  now  tlte  fitting  place  tor  thee  : 
When  time  hath  quell'd  the  oak's  bold  prid«^ 

The  yoothful  tendril  yet  may  hide 
The  mina  ol  the  parent  tree. 

When  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  military  orator  wiped  his 
brow  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  coolness  of  tne  weather,  he  was 
heated  with  the  vehemence  of  his  speech  and  action.  He  then 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  the 
corporal  who  commanded  the  party  of  soldiers,  who,  replying 
by  a  sober  nod  of  intelligence,  drew  hb  men  together,  and 
marched  them  in  order  to  their  quarters  in  the  town. 

The  preacher  himself,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  hap- 
pened, left  the  church  and  sauntered  through  the  streets  of 
Woodstock,  with  the  air  of  a  stranger  who  was  viewing  the  town, 
without  seeming  to  observe  that  he  was  himself  in  his  turn 
anxiously  surveyed  by  the  citizens,  whose  furtive  yet  frequent 
glances  seemed  to  regard  him  as  something  alike  suspected 
and  dreadful,  yet  on  no  account  to  be  provoked.  He  heeded 
them  not,  but  stalked  on  in  the  manner  affected  by  the  dis*- 
tinguished  fanatics  of  the  day ;  a  stiff  solemn  pace,  a  severe 
and  at  the  same  time  a  contemplative  look,  like  that  of  a  man 
discomposed  at  the  interruptions  which  earthly  objects  forced 
upon  him,  obliging  him  by  their  intrusion  to  withdraw  his 
thoughts  for  an  instant  from  celestial  things.  Innocent  pleas- 
ures of  what  kind  soever  they  held  in  suspicion  and  contempt, 
and  innocent  mirth  they  abominated.  It  was,  however,  a  cast 
of  mind  that  formed  men  for  great  and  manly  actions,  as  it 
adopted  principle,  and  that  of  an  unselfish  character,  for  the 
ruling  motive,  instead  of  the  gratification  of  passion.  Some  of 
these  men  were  indeed  hypocrites,  using  the  cloak  of  religion 
only  as  a  covering  for  their  ambition ;  but  many  really  pos- 
sessed the  devotional  character,  and  the  severe  republican  vir* 
tue,  which  others  only  affected.  By  far  the  greater  number 
i^overed  between  these  extremes,  felt  to  a  certain  extent  the 
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power  of  religion,  and  complied  with  the  times  in  affecting  a 
great  deal. 

The  individual,  whose  pretensions  to  sanctity,  written  ad 
they  were  upon  his  brow  and  gait,  have  given  rise  to  the  above 
digression,  reached  at  length  the  extremity  of  the  principal 
street,  which  terminates  upon  the  park  of  Woods*^ock.  A 
battlemented  portal  of  Gothic  appearance  defended  the  en* 
trance  to  the  avenue.  It  was  of  mixed  architecture,  but  oa 
the  whole,  though  composed  of  the  styles  of  the  different  ages 
when  it  had  received  additions,  had  a  striking  and  imposing 
effect  An  immense  gate,  composed  of  rails  of  hammered  iron, 
with  many  a  flourish  and  scroll,  displaying  as  its  uppermost 
ornament  the  ill-fated  cypher  of  C.  R.,  was  now  decayed,  being 
partly  wasted  with  rust,  partly  by  violence. 

The  stranger  paused,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  should 
demand  or  essay  entrance.  He  looked  through  the  grating 
down  an  avenue  skirted  by  majestic  oaks,  which  led  onward 
with  a  gentle  curve,  as  if  into  the  depths  of  some  ample  and 
ancient  forest.  The  wicket  of  the  large  iron  gate  being  left 
unwittingly  open,  the  soldier  was  tempted  to  enter,  yet  with 
some  hesitation,  as  he  that  intrudes  upon  ground  which  he  con- 
jectures may  be  prohibited — indeed  his  manner  showed  more 
reverence  for  the  scene  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
his  condition  and  character.  He  slackened  his  stately  and 
consequential  pace,  and  at  length  stood  still,  and  looked  around 
him. 

Not  far  from  the  gate,  he  saw  rising  from  the  trees  one  of 
two  ancient  and  venerable  turrets,  bearing  each  its  own  vane 
of  rare  device  glittering  in  the  autumn  sun.  These  indicated 
the  ancient  hunting  seat,  or  Lodge,  as  it  was  called,  which  had, 
since  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  been  occasionally  the  residence  of 
the  English  monarchs,  when  it  pleased  them  to  visit  the  woods 
of  Oxford,  which  then  so  abounded  with  game,  that,  according 
to  old  Fuller,  huntsmen  and  falconers  were  nowhere  better 
pleased.  The  situation  which  the  Lodge  occupied  was  a  piece 
of  flat  ground,  now  planted  with  sycamores,  not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  that  magnificent  spot  where  the  spectator  first  stops 
to  gaze  upon  Blenheim,  to  think  of  Marlborough's  victories, 
and  to  applaud  or  criticise  the  cumbrous  magnificence  of  Van* 
brugh's  style. 

There,  too,  paused  our  military  preacher,  but  with  other 
thoughts,  and  for  other  purpose,  than  to  admire  the  scene 
mround  him.  It  was  not  long  afterwards  when  he  beheld  two 
persons,  a  male  and  a  female,  approaching  slowly,  and  so  deeply 
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engaged  in  tlieir  own  conversation  that  they  did  not  raise  theii 
eyes  to  observe  that  there  stood  a  stranger  in  the  path  betore 
them.  The  soldier  took  advantage  of  their  state  of  abstraction, 
and,  desirous  at  once  to  watch  their  motions,  and  avoid  their 
observation,  he  glided  beneath  one  of  the  huge  trees  which 
skirted  the  path,  and  whose  boughs,  sweeping  the  ground  on 
every  side,  ensured  him  against  discovery,  unless  in  case  of  an 
actual  search. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  gentleman  and  lady  continued  to  ad- 
vance, directing  their  course  to  a  rustic  seat,  which  still  enjoyed 
the  sunbeams,  and  was  placed  adjacent  to  the  tree  where  the 
stranger  was  concealed. 

The  man  was  elderly,  yet  seemed  bent  more  by  sorrow  and 
infirmit}'  than  by  the  weight  of  years.  He  wore  a  mourning 
cloak,  over  a  dress  of  the  same  melancholy  color,  cut  in  that 
picturesque  form  which  Vandyck  has  rendered  immortal.  But 
although  the  dress  was  handsome,  it  was  put  on  and  worn  with 
a  carelessness  which  showed  the  mind  of  the  wearer  ill  at  ease. 
His  aged,  yet  still  handsome  countenance,  had  the  same  air  of 
consequence  which  distinguished  his  dress  and  his  gait  A 
striking  part  of  his  appearance  was  a  long  white  beard,  which 
descended  far  over  the  breast  of  his  slashed  doublet,  and  looked 
singular  from  its  contrast  in  color  with  his  habit. 

The  young  lady,  by  whom  this  venerable  gentleman  seemed 
to  be  in  some  degree  supported  as"  they  walked  arm  in  arm, 
was  a  slight  and  sylphlike  form,  with  a  person  so  delicately 
made,  and  so  beautiful  in  countenance  that  it  seemed  the  earth 
on  which  she  walked  was  too  grossly  massive  a  support  for  a 
creature  so  aerial.  But  mortal  beauty  must  share  human  sor- 
rows. The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  being  showed  tokens  of  tears  ; 
her  color  was  heightened  as  she  listened  to  her  aged  companion ; 
and  it  was  plain,  from  his  melancholy  vet  displeased  look,  that 
the  conversation  was  as  distressing  to  himself  as  to  her.  When 
they  sat  down  on  the  bench  we  have  mentioned,  the  gentleman's 
discourse  could  be  distinctly  overheard  by  the  eavesdropping 
soldier,  but  the  answers  of  the  young  lady  reached  his  ear 
rather  less  distinctly. 

^  It  is  not  to  be  endured  I  "  said  the  old  man,  passionately; 
^  ii  would  stir  up  a  paralytic  wretch  to  start  up  a  soldier.  My 
people  have  been  thinned,  I  grant  you,  or  have  fallen  off  from 
me  in  these  times — I  owe  them  no  grudge  for  it,  poor  knaves  \ 
what  should  they  do  waiting  on  me  when  the  pantry  has  no 
bread  and  the  buttery  no  ale  ?  But  we  have  still  about  us  some 
rugged  foresters  of  the  "old  Woodstock  breed — old  as  mvs4i 
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most  of  thein — ^what  of  that  ?  old  wood  seldom  warps  in  the 
wetting ; — I  will  hold  out  the  old  house,  and  it  will  not  be  the 
first  time  that  I  have  held  it  against  ten  times  the  strength  that 
we  hear  of  now." 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  father !  " — said  the  young  lady,  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  intimate  his  proposal  of  defence  to  be  alto- 
gether desperate. 

"  And  why  alas  ? "  said  the  gentleman  angrily :"  is  it  be- 
cause I  shut  my  door  against  a  score  or  two  of  these  blood* 
kfcirsty  hypocrites  ? " 

'*  But  their  masters  can  as  easily  send  a  regiment  or  an  army, 
if  they  will,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  and  what  good  would  your 
present  defence  do,  excepting  to  exasperate  them  to  your  utter 
destruction?" 

"  Be  it  so,  Alice,"  replied  her  father ;  "  I  have  lived  my 
time,  and  beyond  it.  I  have  outlived  the  kindest  and  most 
princelike  of  masters.  What  do  I  do  on  the  earth  since  the 
dismal  thirtieth  of  January  ?  The  parricide  of  that  day  was  a 
signal  to  all  true  servants  of  Charles  Stewart  to  avenge  his  death, 
or  die  as  soon  after  as  they  could  find  a  worthy  opportunity." 

"  Do  not  speak  thus,  sir,"  said  Alice  Lee  ;  "  it  does  not  be* 
come  your  gravity  and  your  worth  to  throw  away  that  life  which 
may  yet  be  of  service  to  your  king  and  country, — it  will  not 
and  cannot  always  be  thus.  England  will  not  long  endure  the 
rulers  which  these  bad  times  have  assigned  her.  In  the  mean 
while — [here  a  few  words  escaped  the  listener's  ears] — ^and  be* 
ware  of  that  impatience,  which  makes  bad  worse." 

"  Worse  ?  "  exclaimed  the  impatient  old  man,  "  What  can 
be  worse  ?  Is  it  not  at  the  worst  already  ?  Will  not  these 
people  expel  us  from  the  only  shelter  we  have  left— dilapidate 
what  remains  of  royal  property  under  my  charge — make  the 
palace  of  princes  into  a  den  of  thieves,  and  then  wipe  their 
mouths  and  thank  God,  as  if  they  had  done  an  alms-deed  ?  " 

'*  Still,"  said  his  daughter,  "  there  is  hope  behind,  and  1 
trust  the  king  is  ere  this  out  of  their  reach — We  have  reason 
to  think  well  of  my  brother  Albert's  safety." 

**  Ay,  Albert !  there  again,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of 
reproach ;  "  had  it  not  been  for  thy  entreaties  I  had  gone  to 
Worcestei  myself ;  but  I  must  needs  lie  here  like  a  worthless 
bound  when  the  hunt  is  up,  when  who  knows  what  service  I 
might  have  shown  ?  An  old  man's  head  is  sometimes  useful 
when  his  arm  is  but  little  worth.  But  you  and  Albert  were  so 
desirous  that  he  should  go  alone — and  now,  who  can  say  what 
has  become  of  him  ?  '* 
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"  Nay,  nay,  father,"  said  Alice,  **  we  have  good  hope  that 
Albert  escaped  from  that  fatal  day ;  young  Abney  saw  him  a 
mile  from  the  field." 

"  Young  Abney  lied,  I  believe,"  said  the  father,  in  the  same 
humor  of  contradiction — "  Young  Abney 's  tongue  seems  quicker 
than  his  hands,  but  far  slower  than  his  horse's  heels  when  he 
leaves  the  roundheads  behind  him.  I  would  rather  Albert's 
dead  body  were  laid  between  Charles  and  Cromwell,  than  hear 
he  fled  as  early  as  young  Abney." 

"  My  dearest  father,"  said  the  young  lady,  weeping  as  she 
spoke,  "  what  can  I  say  to  comfort  you  ? " 

"  Comfort  me  say'st  thou,  girl  ?  I  am  sick  of  comfort — aa 
honorable  death,  with  the  ruins  of  Woodstock  for  my  moniH 
ment,  were  the  only  comfort  to  old  Henry  Lee.  Yes,  by  the 
memory  of  my  fathers  I  I  will  make  good  the  Lodge  against 
these  rebellious  robbers." 

"  Yet  be  ruled,  dearest  father,"  said  the  maiden,  "  and  sub- 
mit to  that  which  we  cannot  gainsay.     My  uncle  Everard " 

Here  the  old  man  caught  at  her  unfinished  words.  "  Thy 
uncle  Everard,  wench ! — Well,  get  on. — ^What  of  thy  precious 
and  loving  uncle  Everard  ? " 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  she  said,  "  if  the  subject  displeases  you.'' 

"  Displeases  me  ?  "  he  replied,  "  why  should  it  displease  me  ? 
or  if  it  did,  why  shouldst  thou,  or  any  one,  affect  to  care  about 
it  ?  What  is  it  that  hath  happened  of  late  years — what  is  it 
can  be  thought  to  happen  that  astrologer  can  guess  at,  which 
can  give  pleasure  to  us? " 

**  Fate,"  she  replied,  "  may  have  in  store  the  joyful  restora* 
tion  of  our  banished  Prince." 

"  Too  late  for  my  time,  Alice,"  said  the  knight ;  "  if  there  be 
such  a  white  page  in  the  heavenly  book,  it  will  not  be-tumed 
until  long  after  my  day. — But  I  see  thou  wouldst  escape  me.— 
In  a  word,  what  of  thy  uncle  Everard  ? " 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Alice,  "God  knows  I  would  rather  be  silent 
forever,  than  speak  what  might,  as  you  would  take  it,  add  to 
your  present  distemperature." 

"  Distemperature  I  "  said  her  father ;  "  Oh  thou  art  a  sweet* 
lipped  physician,  and  wouldst,  I  warrant  me,  drop  naught  but 
sweet  balm,  and  honey,  and  oil,  on  my  distemperature — if  that 
is  the  phrase  for  an  old  man^s  ailment  when  he  is  well-nigh 
heart-broken. — Once  more,  what  of  thy  uncle  Everard  ?  " 

His  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  high  and  peevish  tone  ol 
voice  ;  and  Alice  Lee  answered  her  father  in  a  trembling  and 
submissive  tone. 
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•*  I  only  nieant  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  well  assured  that  my 
nncie  Everard,  when  we  quit  this  place " 

"  That  is  to  say,  when  we  are  kicked  out  of  it  by  crop-eared 
canting  villains  like  himself. — But  on  with  thy  bountiful  uncle 
— ^what  will  he  do  ? — will  he  give  us  the  remains  of  his  wor- 
shipful and  economical  housekeeping,  the  fragments  of  a  thrice- 
sacked  capon  twice  a-week,  and  a  plentiful  fast  on  the  other 
five  days  ? — Will  he  give  us  beds  beside  his  half-starved  nags, 
and  put  them  under  a  short  allowance  of  straw,  that  his  sister's 
husband — that  I  should  have  called  my  deceased  angel  by  such 
a  name  ! — and  his  sister*s  daughter,  may  not  sleep  on  the  stones  ? 
Or  will  he  send  us  a  noble  each,  with  a  warning  to  make  it  last, 
foi  he  had  never  known  the  ready-penny  so  hard  to  come  by  ? 
Or  what  else  will  your  uncle  Everard  do  for  us  ?  Get  us  a 
furlough  to  beg  ?    Why,  I  can  do  that  without  him." 

"  You  misconstrue  him  much,"  answered  Alice,  with  more 
spirit  then  she  had  hitherto  displayed ;  "  and  would  you  but 
question  your  own  heart,  you  would  acknowledge — I  speak 
with  reverence — ^that  your  tongue  utters  what  your  better 
judgment  would  disown.  My  uncle  Everard  is  neither  a  miser 
nor  a  hypocrite — neither  so  fond  of  the  goods  of  this  world 
that  he  would  not  supply  our  distresses  amply,  nor  so  wedded 
to  fanatical  opinions  as  to  exclude  charity  for  oUier  sects  beside 
his  own." 

"  Ay,  ay,  the  Church  of  England  is  a  sect  with  him,  I  doubt 
not,ana  perhaps  with  thee  too,  Alice,"  said  the  knight.  "  What 
is  a  Muggletonian,  or  a  Ranter,  or  a  Brownist,  but  a  sectary  ? 
and  thy  phrase  places  them  all,  with  Jack  Presbyter  himself,  on 
the  same  footing  with  our  learned  prelates  and  religious  clergy  I 
Such  is  the  cant  of  the  day  thou  livest  in,  and  why  shouldst  thou 
not  talk  like  one  of  the  wise  virgins  and  psalm-singing  sisters, 
since,  though  thou  hast  a  profane  old  cavalier  for  a  father,  thou 
an  own  niece  to  pious  uncle  Everard  ? " 

"  If  you  speak  thus,  my  dear  father,"  said  Alice,  "  what  can 
T  answer  you  ?  Hear  me  but  one  patient  word,  and  I  shall 
have  discharged  my  uncle  Everard's  commission." 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  commission,  then  t  Surely,  I  suspected  so  much 
from  the  beginning — nay,  have  some  sharp  guess  touc5  ing  the 
ambassador  also. — Come,  madam,  the  mediator,  do  your  errand, 
and  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  patience." 

"  Then,  sir,"  replied  his  daughter,  "  my  uncle  Everard  desires 
you  would  be  courteous  to  the  commbsioners,  who  come  here 
to  sequestrate  the  parks  and  the  property ;  or,  at  least,  heed« 
fully  to  abstain  from  giving  them  obstacle  or  opposition :  it 
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call,  he  says,  do  no  good,  even  on  your  own  principles,  and  it 
will  give  a  pretext  for  proceeding  against  you  as  one  in  the 
worst  degree  of  malignit}',  which  he  thinks  may  otherwbe  bo 
prevented.  Nay,  he  has  good  hope,  that  if  you  follow  his 
counsel,  the  committee  may,  through  the  interest  he  possesses, 
be  inclined  to  remove  the  sequestration  of  your  estate  on  a 
moderate  fine.  Thus  says  my  uncle ;  and  having  communi- 
cated his  advice,  I  have  no  occasion  to  urge  your  patience  with 
farther  argument." 

"  It  is  well  thou  dost  not,  Alice,"  answered  Sir  Henry  Lee,  in 
t  tone  of  suppressed  anger ;  "  for,  by  the  blessed  Rood,  thou 
hast  well-nigh  led  me  into  the  heresy  of  thinking  thee  no 
daughter  of  mine. — Ah  I  my  beloved  companion,  who  art  now 
far  from  the  sorrows  and  cares  of  this  weary  world,  couldst 
thou  have  thought  that  the  daughter  thou  didst  clasp  to  thy 
bosom,  would,  like  the  wicked  w&  of  Job,  become  a  temptress 
to  her  father  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  recommend  to  hira 
to  make  his  conscience  truckle  to  his  interest,  and  to  beg  back 
at  the  bloody  hands  of  his  master's,  and  perhaps  his  son's 
murderers,  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  royal  property  he  has 
been  robbed  of ! — Why,  wench,  if  I  must  beg,  think'st  thou  I 
will  sue  to  those  who  have  made  me  a  mendicant  ?  No.  I  will 
never  show  my  gray  beard,  worn  in  sorrow  for  my  sovereign's 
death,  to  move  the  compassion  of  some  proud  sequestrator,  wh» 
perhaps  was  one  of  the  parricides.  No.  If  Henr^  Lee  must 
sue  for  food,  it  shall  be  of  some  sound  loyalist  like  himself,  who^ 
having  but  half  a  loaf  remaining,  will  not  nevertheless  refuse  to 
share  it  with  him.  For  his  daughter,  she  may  wander  her  own 
way,  which  leads  her  to  a  refuge  with  her  wealthy  roundhead 
kinsfolk ;  but  let  her  no  more  call  him  father,  whose  honest 
indigence  she  has  refused  to  share  I  " 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  sir,"  answered  the  young  lady,  with  a 
Toice  animated  yet  faltering,  "  cruel  injustice.  God  knows, 
your  way  is  my  way,  though  it  lead  to  ruin  and  beggary  \  and 
while  you  tread  it,  my  arm  shall  support  you  while  you  will 
accept  ar  aid  so  feeble." 

"  Thou  word*st  me,  girl,"  answered  the  old  cavalier,  "  thou 
word'st  me,  as  Will  Shakspeare  says — thou  speakest  of  lending 
me  thv  arm  ;  but  thy  secret  thought  is  thyself  to  hang  upon 
Markham  Everard's." 

"  My  father,  my  father,"  answered  Alice,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
fi;rief,  "  what  can  thus  have  altered  your  clear  judgment  and 
kindly  heart  I — Accursed  be  these  civil  commotions ;  not  only 
do  they  destroy  men's  bodies,  but  they  pervert  their  souls ;  and 
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the  brave,  the  noble,  the  generous,  become  suspicious,  harsh, 
and  mean !  Why  upbraid  me  with  Markham  Everard  ?  Have 
I  seen  or  spoken  to  him  since  you  forbid  him  my  company,  with 
terms  less  kind — I  will  speak  it  truly — than  was  due  even  to  the 
relationship  betwixt  you  ?  Why  think  I  would  sacrifice  to  tha; 
young  man  my  duty  to  you  ?  Know,  that  were  I  capable  of 
such  criminal  weakness,  Markham  Everard  were  the  first  to 
despise  me  for  it." 

She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  but  she  could  not  hiae 
her  sobs,  nor  conceal  the  distress  they  intimated.  The  old  man 
was  moved. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  **  what  to  think  of  it.  Thou  seem'st 
ilncere,  and  wert  ever  a  good  and  kindly  daughter — how  thou 
hast  let  that  rebel  youth  creep  into  thy  heart  I  wot  not ;  per- 
haps it  is  a  punishment  on  me,  who  thought  the  loyalty  of  my 
house  was  like  undefiled  ermine.  Yet  here  is  a  damned  spot, 
and  on  the  fairest  gem  of  all — my  own  dear  Alice,  But  do  not 
weep — we  have  enough  to  vex  us.  Where  is  it  that  Shakspear^ 
hath  it  :— 

'  Gentle  daughter, 
Give  even  Mrajr  unto  my  rough  affairs; 
Put  Tou  not  on  the  temper  of  the  times, 
Nor  oe,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome.' " 

"  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  young  lady,  "  to  hear  you  quote 
your  favorite  again,  sir.  Our  little  jars  are  ever  well-nigh 
ended  when  Shidcspeare  comes  in  play." 

**  His  book  was  the  closet  companion  of  mv  blessed  master," 
said  Sir  Henry  Lee;  "after  the  Bible  (with  reverence  for 
naming  them  together)  he  felt  more  comfort  in  it  than  in  any 
other ;  and  as  I  have  shared  his  disease,  iidiy,  it  is  natural  I 
should  take  his  medicine.  Albeit,  I  pretend  not  to  my  master's 
art  in  explaining  the  dark  passages;  for  I  am  but  a  rude  man, 
and  rustically  brought  up  to  arms  and  hunting." 

"  You  have  seen  Shakspeare  yourself,  sir  ? "  said  the  young 
lady. 

"  Silly  wench,"  replied  the  knight,  "  he  died  when  I  was  a 
mere  child — ^thou  hast  heard  me  say  so  twenty  times ;  but  thou 
wouldst  lead  the  old  man  away  from  the  tender  subject.  Well, 
though  I  am  not  blind,  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  follow.  Ben 
Jonson  I  knew,  and  could  tell  thee  many  a  tale  of  our  meetings 
at  the  Mermaid,  where,  if  there  was  much  Mrine,  there  was 
much  wit  also.  We  did  not  sit  blowing  tobacco  in  each  other's 
faces,  and  turning  up  the  whites  of  our  eyes  as  we  turned  up 
the  bottom  of  tlM  wine-pot    Old  Ben  adopted  roe  as  one  d' 
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his  sons  in  the  muses.  I  have  shown  you,  have  I  not,  At 
verses,  *  To  my  much  beloved  son,  the  worshipful  Sir  Henry 
Lee  of  Ditchley,  Knight  and  Baronet  ?  *  " 

"  I  do  not  remember  them  at  present,  sir,"  replied  Alice. 

"  I  fear  ye  lie,  wench,"  said  her  father ;  "  but  no  matter— 
thou  canst  not  get  any  more  fooling  out  of  me  just  now.  The 
Evil  Spirit  hath  left  Saul  for  the  present.  We  are  now  to  think 
what  is  to  be  done  about  leaving  Woodstock— or  defending  it  ?  " 

'^  My  dearest  father,"  said  Alice,  ''  can  you  still  nourish  a 
moment's  hope  of  making  good  the  place  ? " 

**  I  know  not,  wench,*'  replied  Sir  Henry ;  "  I  would  faia 
have  a  parting  blow  with  them,  'tis  certain — and  who  knows 
where  a  blessing  may  alight  ?  But  then,  my  poor  knaves  that 
must  take  part  with  me  in  so  hopeless  a  quarrel — ^that  thought 
hampers  me  I  confess." 

"Oh,  let  it  do  so,  sir,"  replied  Alice;  "  there  are  soldiers 
in  the  town,  and  there  are  three  regiments  at  Oxford  I " 

"  Ah,  poor  Oxford  1 "  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  whose  vacil- 
lating state  of  mind  was  turned  by  a  word  to  any  new  subject 
that  was  suggested, — "  Seat  of  learning  and  loyalty  I  these  rude 
soldiers  are  unfit  inmates  for  thy  learned  halls  and  poetical 
bowers ;  but  thy  pure  and  brilliant  lamp  shall  defy  the  foul 
breath  of  a  thousand  churls,  were  they  to  blow  at  it  like  Boreas. 
The  burning  bush  shall  not  be  consumed,  even  by  the  heat  of 
this  persecution." 

"True,  sir,"  said  Alice,  "and  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
recollect,  that  any  stirring  of  the  royalists  at  thb  unpropitious 
moment  will  make  them  deal  yet  more  harshly  with  the  Univer- 
sity, which  they  consider  as  being  at  the  bottom  of  everything 
which  moves  for  the  King  in  these  parts." 

"  It  is  true,  wench,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  and  small  cause 
would  make  the  villains  sequestrate  the  poor  remains  which 
the  civil  wars  have  left  to  the  colleges.  That,  and  the  risk  of 
my  poor  fellows — Well !  thou  hast  disarmed  me,  girL  I  will  be 
as  patient  and  calm  as  a  martyr." 

"  Pray  God  you  keep  your  word,  sir  1 "  replied  his  daugh- 
ter ;  "  but  you  are  ever  so  much  moved  at  the  sight  of  any  ol 
Ihese  men,  that " 

"  Would  you  make  a  child  of  me,  Alice  ? "  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  Why,  know  you  not  that  I  can  look  upon  a  viper,  or  a  toad, 
or  a  bunch  of  engendering  adders,  without  any  worse  feeling 
than  a  little  disgust  ?  and  though  a  roundhead,  and  especially 
a  red-coat,  are  in  my  opinion  more  poisonous  than  vipers,  more 
loathsome  than  toads,  more  hateful  than  knotted  adders,  yet 
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can  I  overcome  my. nature  so  far,  that  should  one  of  them  ap- 
pear at  this  moment,  thyself  should  see  how  civilly  I  would  en- 
treat him." 

As  he  spoke,  the  military  preacher  abandoned  his  leafy 
screen,  and  stalking  forward,  stood  unexpectedly  before  the  old 
cavalier,  who  stared  at  him,  as  if  he  had  thought  his  expres* 
sions  had  actually  raised  a  deviL 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  *'  at  length  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  rabed  and 
angry  voice,  while  his  daughter  clung  to  his  arm  in  terror,  little 
confident  that  her  father's  pacific  resolutions  would  abide  the 
shock  of  this  unwelcome  apparition. 

"1  am  one,"  replied  the  soldier,  "who  neither  fear  nor 
shame  to  call  myself  a  poor  day-laborer  in  the  great  wof  k  of 
England — umph  ! — Ay,  a  simple  and  sincere  upholder  of  the 
go^  old  cause." 

"  And  what  the  devil  do  you  seek  here  ? "  said  the  old  knight, 
fiercely. 

"  The  welcome  due  to  the  steward  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners," answered  the  soldier. 

**  Welcome  art  thou  as  salt  would  be  to  sore  eyes,"  said  the 
cavalier ;  *'  but  who  be  vour  Commissioners,  man  ? " 

The  soldier  with  little  courtesy  held  out  a  scroll,  which  Sir 
Henry  took  from  him  betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  if  it 
were  a  letter  from  a  pest-house :  and  held  it  at  as  much  dbtance 
from  his  eyes,  as  his  purpose  of  reading  it  would  permit.  He  ^ 
then  read  aloud,  and  as  he  named  the  parties  one  bv  one,  he 
added  a  short  commentary  on  eaclv  name,  addressea,  indeed, 
to  Alice,  but  in  such  a  tone  that  showed  he  cared  not  for  its 
being  heard  by  the  soldier. 

^^  Desborougk — the  ploughman  Desborough — ^as  grovelling 
a  clown  as  is  in  England — a  fellow  that  would  be  best  at 
hon  e,  like  an  ancient  Scythian,  under  the  tilt  of  a  wagon 
— d — n  him.  Harrison — a  bloody-minded,  ranting  enthusiast, 
who  read  the  Bible  to  such  purpose,  that  he  never  lacked  a 
text  to  justify  a  murder— d — n  him  too.  Bletson — a  true-blue 
Commonwealth's  man,  one  of  Harrison's  Rota  Club,  with  his 
noddle  full  of  new-fangled  notions  about  government,  the  clear- 
est object  of  which  is  to  establish  the  tail  upon  the  head  ;  a 
fellow  who  leaves  you  the  statutes  and  law  of  old  England,  to 
prate  of  Rome  and  Greece — sees  the  Areopagus  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  takes  old  Noll  for  a  Roman  consul — Adad,  he  is 
like  to  prove  a  dictator  amongst  them  instead.  Never  mind 
Bletson  too." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  would  wiUingly  be  dviL  but 
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It  consists  not  with  my  duty  to  hear  these  godly  men,  in  whose 
service  I  am,  spoken  of  after  this  irreverent  and  unbecoming 
fashion.  And  albeit  I  know  that  you  malignants  think  you 
have  a  right  to  make  free  with  that  damnation,  which  you  seem 
to  use  as  your  own  portion,  yet  it  is  superfluous  to  invoke  ft 
against  others,  who  have  better  hopes  in  their  thoughts,  and 
better  words  in  their  mouths." 

•*  Thou  art  but  a  canting  variet,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  and 
yet  thou  art  right  in  some  sense — for  it  is  superfluous  to  curse 
Dien  who  already  are  damned  as  black  as  tiie  smoke  of  lieM 
itself." 

"  I  prithee  forbear,"  continued  the  soldier,  "for  manners' 
sake,  if  not  for  conscience -^  grisly  oaths  suit  ill  with  gray 
beards." 

"  Nay,  that  is  truth,  if  the  devil  spoke  it,"  said  die  knight ; 
^  and  I  thank  Heaven  I  can  follow  good  counsel,  though  old 
Nick  gives  it.  And  so,  friend,  touching  these  same  CommiS'- 
sioners,  bear  them  this  n>essage ;  that  S&  Henry  Lee  is  keeper 
of  Woodstock  Park,  with  right  of  waif  and  stray,  vert  and  veni^ 
«on,  as  complete  as  any  of  them  have  to  their  estate — that  is, 
if  they  possess  any  estate  but  what  they  hare  gained  by  phnv 
dering  honest  men.  Nevertheless,  he  will  give  place  to  those 
who  have  made  their  might  their  r^t,  and  will  not  expose  the 
lives  of  good  and  true  men,  where  the  odds  are  so  much  against 
them.  And  he  protests  that  he  makes  this  surrender,  neither 
as  acknowledging  of  these  so  termed  Commissioners,  nor  as 
jEor  his  own  individual  pajt  fearing  their  force,  but  purely  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  English  blood,  of  which  so  moch  hath  been 
spilt  in  these  late  times." 

'^  It  is  well  spoken,"  said  the  steward  of  the  Commissioners ; 
'*  and  therefore,  I  pray  you,  let  us  walk  together  into  the  house, 
that  tliou  may'st  deliver  up  unto  me  the  vessels,  and  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  belonging  unto  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  who 
committed  them  to  thy  keepipg." 

•*  What  vessels  ? "  exclaimed  the  fiery  c^  knight ;  "  and 
belonging  to  whom  ?  Unbaptized  dog,  speak  civil  of  the  Mar- 
tyr in  my  presence,  or  I  will'  do  a  deed  misbecoming  of  me  on 
that  caitiff  corpse  of  thine ! " — And  shaking  his  daughter  from 
his  right  arm,  the  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  his  rapier. 

HtS  antagonist,  on  the  contrary,  kept  his  temper  completely, 
and  waving  his  hand  to  add  impression  to  his  speech,  he  said, 
with  a  calmness  which  aggravated  Sir  Henry's  wrath,  "  Nay, 
good  friend,  I  prithee  be  still,  and  brawl  not — it  becomes  nol 
gra}  hairs  and  feeble  arras  to  rail  and  rant  like  drunkards 
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Put  me  not  to  use  the  carnal  weapon  in  mine  own  defence,  but 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.  Seest  thou  not  that  the  Lord 
hath  decided  this  great  controversy  in  favor  of  us  and  ours, 
against  thee  and  thine  ?  Wherefore,  render  up  thy  steward- 
ship peacefully,  and  deliver  up  to  me  the  chattels  of  the  Man, 
Charles  Stewart." 

"  Patience  is  a  good  nag,  but  she  will  bolt,"  said  the  knight, 
unable  longer  to  rein  in  his  wrath.  He  {ducked  his  sheathed 
tapier  from  his  side,  struck  the  soldier  a  severe  blow  with  it, 
and  Instantly  drawing  it,  and  throwing  the  scabbard  over  the 
trees*  placed  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  with  his  sword's 
point  within  half-a-yard  of  the  steward's  body.  The  latter 
stepped  back  with  activity,  threw  his  long  cloak  from  his  shoiiU 
ders,  and  drawing  his  long  tuck,  stood  upon  his  guard.  The 
swords  dashed  smartly  together,  while  Alice,  in  her  terror, 
screamed  wildly  lor  assistance.  But  the  combat  was  of  short 
duration.  The  old  cavalier  had  attacked  a  man  as  cunning  of 
fence  as  he  himself,  or  a  little  more  so,  and  possessing  all  the 
strength  and  activity  of  which  time  had  deprived  Sir  Henry, 
and  the  calmness  which  the  other  had  lost  in  his  passion.  They 
had  scarce  exchanged  three  passes  ere  the  sword  of  the  knight 
flew  up  in  the  air,  as  if  it  had  gone  in  search  iA  the  scabbard ; 
and,  burning  with  shame  and  anger.  Sir  Henry  stood  disarmed, 
at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist  The  republican  showed  no  pur- 
pose of  abusing  his  victory ;  nor  did  he,  either  during  the  com* 
Mt,  or  after  the  victory  was  won,  in  any  respect  alter  the  sour 
and  grave  composure  which  reigned  upon  his  countenance — a 
combat  of  life  and  death  seemed  to  him  a  thing  as  familiar,  and 
as  liule  to  be  feared,  as  an  ordinary  bout  with  foils. 

"  Thou  art  delivered  into  my  hands,"  he  said,  ''and  by  the 
law  of  arms  I  might  smite  thee  under  the  fifth  rib,  even  as 
Asahel  was  struck  dead  by  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  as  he  fol* 
lowed  the  chase  on  the  hill  of  Ammah,  that  lieth  before  Giah,  in 
the.  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon ;  but  far  be  it  from  me  to 
spill  thy  remaining  drops  of  blood.  True  it  is,  thou  art  the 
captive  of  my  sword  and  of  my  spear ;  nevertheless,  seeing  that 
Ihete  may  be  a  turning  from  thine  evil  ways,  and  a  returning  to 
those  which  are  good,  if  the  Lord  enlarge  thy  date  for  repent* 
ance  and  amendment,  wherefore  should  it  be  shortened  by  a 
poor  sinful  mortal  who  is,  speaking  truly,  but  thy  fellow- 
worm  ?  " 

Sir  Henrv  Lee  remained  still  confused,  and  unaUe  to  an* 
iwer,  when  ttiere  ajrrived  a  fourth  person,  whom  the  cries  of 
Alice  had  stunmonad  to  the  spot.    This  was  Jocallne  JoliOc} 
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one  of  the  under-kecpers  of  the  walk,  who,  seeing  how  matteii 
stood,  brandished  his  quarterstaff,  a  weapon  from  which  he 
never  parted,  and  having  made  it  describe  the  figure  of  eight 
in  a  flourish  through  the  air,  would  have  brought  it  down  with 
a  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  steward,  had  not  Sir  Heniy 
interposed. 

*•  We  must  trail  bats  now,  Joceline — our  time  of  shouldering 
them  is  past.  It  skills  not  striving  against  the  stream — the 
devi  rules  the  roost,  and  makes  our  slaves  our  tutors/' 

At  this  moment  another  auxiliary  rushed  out  of  the  thicket 
to  the  knight's  assistance.  It  was  a  laige  wolf-dog,  in  strength 
a  mastiff,  in  form  and  almost  in  fleetness  a  grayhound.  Bevis 
was  the  noblest  of  the  kind  which  ever  pulled  down  a  stag, 
tawny-colored  like  a  lion,  with  a  black  muzzle  and  black  feet, 
just  edged  with  a  line  of  white  round  the  toes.  He  was  as 
tractable  as  he  was  strong  and  bold.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
rush  upon  the  soldier,  the  words,  "  Peace,  Bevis !  "  from  Sir 
Henry,  converted  the  lion  into  a  lamb,  and,  instead  of  pulling 
the  soldier  down,  he  walked  round  and  round,  and  snuffed,  as 
if  using  all  the  sagacity  to  discover  who  the  stranger  could 
be,  towards  whom,  though  of  so  questionable  an  appearance, 
he  was  enjoined  forbearance.  Apparently  he  was  satisfied, 
for  he  laid  aside  his  doubtful  and  threatening  demonstrationSi 
lowered  his  ears,  smoothed  down  his  brisdes,  and  wagged  bis 
tail. 

Sir  Henry,  who  had  great  respect  for  the  sagacity  of  his 
favorite,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Alice,  "  Bevis  is  of  thy  opinion, 
and  counsels  submission.  There  is  the  finger  of  Heaven  in 
this  to  punish  the  pride,  ever  the  fault  of  our  house. — Friend," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  soldier,  "  thou  hast  given  the  fin- 
ishing touch  to  a  lesson,  which  ten  years  of  constant  misfortune 
have  been  unable  fully  to  teach  me.  Thou  hast  distinctly 
shown  me  the  folly  of  thinking  that  a  good  cause  can  strengthen 
a  weak  arm.  God  forgive  me  for  the  thought,  but  I  could  almost 
turn  infidel,  and  believe  that  Heaven's  blessing  goes  ever  with 
the  longest  sword ;  but  it  will  not  be  always  thus.  God  knows 
his  time. — Reach  me  my  Toledo,  Joceline,  yonder  it  lies ;  and 
the  scabbard,  see  where  it  hangs  on  the  tree. — Do  not  pull  at 
my  cloak,  Alice,  and  look  so  miserably  frightened,  I  shall  be  in 
no  hurry  to  betake  me  to  bright  steel  again,  I  promise  thee.— 
For  thee,  good  fellow,  I  thank  thee,  and  will  make  way  for  thy 
masters  without  farther  dispute  or  ceremony.  Joceline  Joliffe 
b  nearer  thy  degree  than  I  am,  and  will  make  surrender  ^ 
tiiee  of  the  L<xige  and  household  stuff.*— Withhold  nothings 
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/olifle — ^let  them  have  all.  For  me,  I  will  never  cross  the 
threshold  again — ^but  where  to  rest  for  a  night  ?  I  would  trouble 
no  one  in  Woodstock — hum — ay — it  shall  be  so.  Alice  and  I, 
Joceline,  will  go  down  to  thy  hut  by  Rosamond's  well ;  we  will 
borrow  the  shelter  of  thy  roof  for  one  night  at  least ;  thou  wilt 
give  us  a  welcome,  wUt  thou  not? — How  now — a  clouded 
brow?" 

Joceline  certainly  looked  embarrassed,  directed  first  a  glance 
to  Alice,  then  looked  to  heaven,  then  to  earth,  and  last  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  horizon,  and  then  murmured  out,  "  Cer- 
tainly— without  question — might  he  but  run  down  to  put  the 
house  in  order." 

"  Order  enough — order  enough — ^for  those  that  may  soon 
be  glad  of  clean  straw  in  a  bam,"  said  the  knight ;  "  but  if 
thou  hast  an  ill-will  to  harbor  any  obnoxious  or  malignant  per* 
sons,  as  the  phrase  goes,  never  shame  to  speak  it  out,  man. 
Tis  true,  I  took  thee  up  when  thou  wert  but  a  ragged  Robin.* 
made  a  keeper  of  thee,  and  so  forth.  What  of  that  ?  Sailors 
think  no  longer  of  the  wind  than  when  it  forwards  them  on  the 
voyi^e-^thy  betters  turn  with  the  tide,  why  should  not  such  a 
poor  knave  as  thou  ?  " 

"  God  pardon  your  honor  for  your  harsh  judgment,"  said 
Jolilfe.  "  The  hut  is  yours,  such  as  it  is,  and  should  be  were  it 
a  king's  palace,  as  I  wish  it  were  even  for  your  honor's  sake^ 
and  Mistress  Alice's— only  I  could  wish  your  honor  would  con- 
descend to  let  me  step  down  before,in  case  any  neighbor  be  there 
^-or — or — ^just  to  put  matters  something  into  order  for  Mistress 
Alice  and  your  honor — ^just  to  make  things  something  seemly 
and  shapely." 

**  Not  a  whit  necessary,"  said  the  knight,  while  Alice  had 
nrach  trouble  in  concealing  her  agitation.  "  If  thy  matters  are 
unseemly,  they  are  fitter  for  a  defeated  knight — if  they  are  un- 
shapelv,  why,  the  liker  to  the  rest  of  a  world  which  is  all  un- 
shaped.     Go  thou  with  that  man. — ^What  is  thy  name,  friend  ?  ** 

"Joseph  Tomkins  is  my  name  in  the  flesh,"  said  the 
steward.     "  Men  call  me  honest  Joe,  and  trusty  Tomkins." 

"  If  thou  hast  deserved  such  names,  considering  what  trades 
thou  hast  diiven,  thou  art  a  jewel  indeed,"  said  the  knight ; 
"  yet  if  thou  hast  not,  never  blush  for  the  matter,  Joseph,  for  if 
thou  art  not  in  truth  honest,  thou  hast  all  the  better  chance  to 
keep  the  fame  of  it — ^the  title  and  the  thing  itself  have  long 

*  TIm  kMptr^  foUoweit  ia  th*  New  ForMt  ut  adkd  to  popular  toagaaft 
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watked  separate  ways.    Farewell  to  diee,  and  farewdl  to  fidr 
Woodstock!" 

So  saying,  the  old  knight  turned  round,  and  pulling  his 
daughter's  arm  through  his  own,  they  walked  onward  into  the 
forest,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  were  introduced  to 
the  reader. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Wmr,  y%  wild  blades,  that  makt  Ioom  iaas  your  iftgii 
To  vapor  forth  tho  nets  cl  this  sad  agie, 
Stont  Ednhill  Aght,  the  Newberries  and  the  Wetl^ 
▲ad  aorthem  daahee,  where  yoa  itill  fooght  bett  ; 
Yoor  strange  escapee,  your  dancers  void  of  fear. 
When  ballets  flew  between  the  head  and  ear 
Whethar  yoa  f  oaght  by  Daauae  or  the  Spinly 
Of  yoolspaak. 

Lbobmd  op  Cattaiii  Jom. 

JosBPH  T(Hf  RIN8  and  Joliffe  the  keeper  remained  for  \ 
time  in  silence,  as  they  stood  together  looking  along  the  path 
in  which  the  figures  of  the  knight  of  Ditchley  and  pretty  Mis- 
tress Alice  had  disappeared  belund  the  trees.  They  then  gazed 
on  each  other  in  doubt,  as  men  who  scarce  knew  whether  they 
stood  on  hostile  or  on  friendly  terms  together,  and  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  open  a  conversation.  They  heard  the  knight's 
whistle  summon  Bevis ;  but  though  the  good  hound  turned  his 
head  and  pricked  his  ears  at  the  sound,  yet  he  did  not  obey  the 
call,  but  continued  to  snuff  around  Joseph  Tomkins'  cloak. 

'^  Thou  art  a  rare  one,  I  fear  me,"  said  the  keeper,  looking  to 
his  new  acquaintance.  ^  I  have  heard  of  men  who  have  charms 
to  steal  both  dogs  and  deer." 

"Trouble  not  th3rself  about  my  qualities,  friend,"  said 

Joseph  Tomkins,   "but  bethink  thee  of  doing  thy  master's 
idding." 

Joceline  did  not  immediately  answer,  but  at  length,  as  if 
in  sign  of  truce,  stuck  the  end  of  his  quarterstaff  upright  in  the 
ground,  and  leant  upon  it  as  he  said  gruffly, — "  So,  my  tough 
old  knight  and  you  were  at  drawn  bilbo,  by  way  of  afternoon  ser- 
vice, sir  preacher — Well  for  you  I  came  not  up  till  the  blades 
were  done  jingling,  or  I  had  rung  even-song  upon  your  pate." 

The  Independent  smiled  grimly,  as  he  replied,  "  Nay,  friend, 
it  is  well  for  thyself,  for  never  should  sexton  have  been  better 
paid  for  the  kneF  he  tolled.    Nevertheless,  why  should  therB 
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be  war  betwiit  us,  or  my  hand  be  against  thine  ?  Thou  art 
but  a  |)oor  knave,  doing  thy  master's  order,  nor  have  I  any  de- 
sire that  my  own  blood  or  thine  should  be  shed  touching  this 
matter. — ^Thou  art,  I  understand,  to  give  me  peaceful  posses> 
sion  of  the  Palace  of  Woodstock,  so  called — though  there  is 
now  no  palace  in  England,  no,  nor  shall  be  in  the  days  that 
come  after,  until  we  shall  enter  the  palace  of  the  New  Jeru* 
salem,  and  the  reign  of  the  Saints  shall  commence  on  earth/' 

"Pretty  well  b^un  already,  friend  Tomkins,"  said  the 
keeper ;  "  you  are  litde  short  of  being  kings  already  upon  the 
matter  as  it  now  stands ;  and  for  your  Jeru^em  I  wot  not^  but 
Woodstock  b  a  pretty  nest-egg  to  begin  with. — ^Well,  will  you 
shog — will  you  oo — ^wiil  you  take  saaine  and  livery? — ^You 
Heard  my  orders." 

"  Umphr-I  know  not,"  said  Tomkins.  "  I  must  beware  of 
ambuscades,  and  I  am  alone  here.  Moreover,  it  is  the  High 
Thanksgiving  appointed  by  Parliament,  and  owned  to  by  the 
army--^alsio  the  old  man  and  the  young  woman  may  want  to 
recover  some  of  their  clothes  and  personal  property,  and  I 
would  not  that  they  were  baulked  on  my  account.  Wherefore, 
if  thou  wilt  deliver  me  possession  to-morrow  morning,  it  shall 
be  done  in  personal  presence  of  my  own  followers,  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  man  the  Mayor,  so  that  the  transfer  may  be  made 
before  witnesses  ;  whereas,  were  there  none  with  us  but  thou 
to  deliver,  and  I  to  take  possession,  the  men  of  Belial  might 
say.  Go  to,  Trusty  Tomkins  hath  been  an  Edomite — Honest 
Joe  hath  been  as  an  Ishmaelite,  rising  up  early  and  dividing 
the  spoil  with  them  that  served  the  Man — ^yea,  they  that  wore 
beards  and  green  jerkins,  as  in  remembrance  c^  the  Man  and 
of  his  government." 

Joceline  fixed  his  keen  dark  eyes  upon  the  soldier  as  he 
spoke,  as  if  in  design  to  discover  whether  there  was  fair  plav 
in  his  mind  or  not  He  then  applied  his  five  fingers  to  scratch 
a  large  shock  head  of  hair,  as  if  that  operatk>n  was  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  "This  is  all  fair 
sounding,  brother,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  tell  you  plainly,  there  are 
some  silver  mugs,  and  platters,  and  flagons,  and  so  forth,  in 
yonder  house,  which  have  survived  the  general  sweep  that  sent 
all  our  plate  to  the  smelting-pot,  to  put  our  knight's  troop  on 
horseback.  Now,  if  thou  takest  not  these  off  my  hand,  I  may 
come  to  trouble,  since  it  may  be  thought  I  have  minished  their 
numbers. — Whereas,  I  being  as  honest  a  fellow " 

^''  As  ever  stole  venisoni"  said  Tomkins — "  nay,  I  do  owe 
thee  an  interruption." 
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"  Go  to,  then,**  replied  the  keeper ;  •*  If  a  stag  may  hav« 
come  to  mischance  in  my  walk,  it  was  no  way  in  the  course  of 
dishonesty,  but  merely  to  keep  my  old  dame's  pan  from  rust- 
ing ;  but  for  silver  porringers,  tankards,  and  such  like,  I  would 
as  soon  have  drunk  the  melted  silver,  as  stolen  the  vessel  made 
out  of  it  So  that  I  would  not  wish  blame  or  suspicion  fell  on 
me  in  this  matter.  And,  therefore,  if  you  will  have  the  things 
rendered  even  now, — why  so — and  if  not,  hold  me  blameless." 

"Ay,  truly?"  said  Tomkins ;  "and  who  is  to  hold  me 
blameless,  if  they  should  see  cause  to  think  anything  minished  ? 
Not  the  right  worshipful  Commissioners,  to  whom  the  property 
of  the  estate  is  as  their  own  ;  therefore,  as  thou  say'st,  we  must 
walk  warily  in  the  matter.  To  lock  up  the  house  and  leave  it, 
were  but  the  work  of  simple  ones.  What  say'st  thou  to  spend 
the  night  there,  and  then  nothing  can  be  touched  without  the 
knowledge  of  us  both  ?  " 

"  Why,  concerning  that,"  answered  the  keeper,  "  I  should 
be  at  my  hut  to  make  matters  somewhat  conformable  for  the 
old  knight  and  Mistress  Alice,  for  my  old  dame  Joan  is  some- 
thing dunny,  and  will  scarce  know  how  to  manage — and  yet,  to 
speak  the  truth,  by  the  mass  I  would  rather  not  see  Sir  Henry 
to-night,  since  what  has  happened  to-day  hath  roused  his  spleen, 
and  it  is  a  peradventure  he  may  have  met  something  at  the  hut 
which  will  scarce  tend  to  cool  it." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Tomkins,  "  that,  being  a  gentleman  o£ 
such  grave  ana  goodly  presence,  he  should  be  such  a  malignant 
cavalier,  and  that  he  should,  like  the  rest  of  that  generation  of 
vipers,  have  clothed  himself  with  curses  as  with  a  garment." 

"  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  tough  old  knight  hath  a 
habit  of  swearing,"  said  the  keeper,  grinning  at  a  pun,  which 
has  been  repeated  since  his  time ;  "but  who  can  help  it?  It 
comes  of  use  and  wont  Were  you  now,  in  your  bodily  self,  to 
light  suddenly  on  a  Maypole,  with  all  the  blithe  morri^ancers 
prancing  around  it  to  the  merry  pipe  anS  tabor,  with  bells  Jing- 
ling, ribbons  fluttering,  lads  frisking  and  laughing,  lasses  leap 
ing  till  you  might  see  where  the  scarlet  garter  fastened  the  light 
blue  hose,  I  think  some  feeling,  resembling  either  natural 
sociality,  or  old  use  and  wont,  would  get  the  better,  friend,  even 
of  thy  gravity,  and  thou  wouldst  fling  thy  cuckoldy  steeple-hat 
one  way,  and  that  bloodthirsty  long  sword  another,  and  trip 
like  the  noodles  of  Hogs-Norton,  when  the  pigs  play  on  the 
organ." 

The  Independent  turned  fiercely  round  on  the  keeper,  and 
replied,  "  how  now,  Mr.  Green  Jerkm  ?  what  language  is  this  to 
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one  whose  hand  is  at  the  plough  ?    1  advise  thee  to  put  curb 
on  thy  tongue  lest  thy  ribs  pay  the  forfeit." 

"  Nay,  do  not  take  the  high  tone  with  me,  brother,"  answered 
joceline  ;  "  remember  thou  hast  not  the  old  knight  of  sixtv-five 
to  deal  with,  but  a  fellow  as  bitter  and  prompt  as  thyself — it 
may  be  a  little  more  so— younger,  at  all  events — and  prithee, 
why  shouldst  thou  take  such  umbrage  at  a  Maypole  ?  I  would 
thou  hadst  known  one  Phil  Hazeldine  of  these  parts — He  was 
the  best  morris-dancer  betwixt  Oxford  and  Burford." 

"  The  more  shame  to  him,"  answered  the  Independent ; 
**  and  1  tnist  he  has  seen  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  made  him 
self  (as,  if  a  man  of  action,  he  easily  might)  fit  for  better  com 
pany  than  wood-hunters,  deer-stealers.  Maid  Marions,  swash- 
Ducklers,  deboshed  revellers,  bloody  brawlers,  maskers,  and 
mummers,  lewd  men  and  light  women,  fools  and  fiddlers,  and 
carnal  self-pleasers  of  every  description." 

"Well,"  replied  the  keeper,  "you  are  out  of  breath  in  time  ; 
for  here  we  stand  before  the  famous  Maypole  of  Woodstock." 

They  paused  in  an  open  space  of  meadow-land,  beautifully 
skirted  by  large  oaks  and  sycamores,  one  of  which,  as  king  of 
the  forest,  stood  a  little  detached  from  the  rest,  as  if  scorning 
the  vicinity  of  any  rival.  It  was  scathed  and  gnarled  in  the 
branches,  but  the  immense  trunk  still  showed  to  what  gigantic 
size  the  monarch  of  the  forest  can  attain  in  the  groves  of  merry 
England." 

"  That  is  called  the  King's  Oak,"  said  Joceline ;  "  the  oldest 
men  of  Woodstock  know  not  how  old  it  is  ;  they  say  Henry  used 
to  sit  under  it  with  fair  Rosamond,  and  see  the  lasses  dance, 
and  the  lads  of  the  village  run  races,  and  wrestle  for  belts  or 
bonnets." 

"  I  nothing  doubt  it,  friend,"  said  Tomkins  \  "  a  t3rrant  and 
a  harlot  were  fitting  patron  and  patroness  for  such  vanities." 

"  Thou  mayst  say  thy  say,  friend,"  replied  the  keeper,  "  so 
thou  lettest  me  say  mine.  There  stands  the  Maypole,  as  thou 
s^est,  half  a  flight-shot  from  the  King's  Oak,  in  the  midst  of 
the  meadow.  The  king  gave  ten  shillings  from  the  customs  of 
Woodstock  to  make  a  new  one  yearly,  besides  a  tree  fitted  for 
the  purpose  out  of  the  forest.  Now  it  is  warped,  and  withered, 
and  twisted,  like  a  wasted  brier-rod.  The  green,  too,  used  to 
be  close-shaved,  and  rolled  till  it  was  smooth  as  a  velvet  man- 
tle— now  it  is  rough  and  overgrown." 

"Well,  well,  friend  Joceline,"  said  the  Independent,  "but 
where  was  the  edification  of  all  this  ? — what  use  of  doctrine 
could  be  derived  from  a  pipe  and  tabor  ?  or  was  there  ever 
aught  like  wisdom  in  a  bagpipe  ?  " 
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"  You  may  ask  better  scholars  that/'  said  Joceline  \  "  but 
methinks  men  cannot  be  always  grave,  and  with  the  hat  over 
their  brow*  A  young  maiden  will  laugh  as  a  tender  flower  will 
blow — ay,  and  a  lad  will  like  her  the  better  for  ii ,  lust  as  the 
same  blithe  Spring  that  makes  the  young  birds  whistle,  bids  the 
blithe  fawns  skip.  There  have  come  worse  days  since  the  jollv 
old  times  have  gone  bv :  I  tell  thee,  that  in  the  holidays  which 
you,  Mr.  Longsword,  have  put  down,  I  have  seen  this  green- 
sward alive  with  merry  maidens  and  manly  fellows.  The  good 
Old  rector  himself  thought  it  was  no  sin  to  come  for  a  while  and 
look  on,  and  his  goodly  cassock  and  sCarf  kept  us  all  in  order^ 
and  taught  us  to  limit  our  mirth  within  the  bounds  of  discre- 
tion. We  might,  it  may  be,  crack  a  broad  jest,  or  pledge  a 
friendly  cup  a  turn  too  often,  but  it  was  in  mirth  and  good 
neighborhood — ^Ay,  and  if  there  was  a  bout  at  single-stick,  or  a 
bellyful  of  boxing,  it  was  all  for  love  and  kindness ;  and  better 
a  few  dry  blows  in  drink,  than  the  bloody  doings  we  have  had 
in  sober  earnest,  since  the  presb3rter's  cap  got  above  the  bishop's 
mitre,  and  we  exchanged  our  goodly  rectors  and  learned  doc- 
tors, whose  sermons  were  all  bolstered  up  with  as  much  Greek 
and  Latin  as  might  have  confounded  the  devil  himself,  for 
weavers  and  cobblers,  and  such  other  pulpit  volunteers,  as — as 
we  heard  this  morning — It  will  out." 

"  Well,  friend,"  said  the  Independent,  with  patience  scarcely 
to  have  been  expected,  "  I  quarrel  not  with  thee  for  nauseating 
my  doctrine.  If  thine  ear  is  so  much  tickled  with  tabor  tunes 
and  morris  tripping,  truly  it  is  not  likelv  thou  shouldst  find 
pleasant  savor  in  more  wholesome  and  sober  food.  But  let  us 
to  the  Lodge,  that  we  may  go  about  our  business  there  before 
the  sun  sets." 

"  Troth,  and  that  may  be  advisable  for  more  reasons  than 
one,"  said  the  keeper ;  "  for  there  have  been  tales  about  the 
Lodge  which  have  made  men  afeard  to  harbor  there  after  night- 
fall." 

«  Were  not  yon  old  knight,  and  yonder  damsel  his  daughter, 
wont  to  dwell  there  ?  "  said  the  Independent.  "  My  informa 
tJon  said  so." 

"  Ay,  truly  did  they,"  said  Joceline  \  "and  while  they  kept 
a  jolly  household  all  went  well  enough ;  for  nothing  banishes 
fear  like  good  ale.  But  after  the  best  of  our  men  went  to  the 
wars,  and  were  slain  at  Naseby  fight,  they  who  were  left  found 
the  Lodge  more  lonesome,  and  thie  old  knight  has  been  much 
deserted  of  his  servants  : — marry,  it  might  be,  that  he  has  lacked 
silver  of  late  to  pay  groom  and  lackey." 
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**  A  potential  reason  for  the  diminntion  of  a  household," 
said  the  soldier. 

"  Right,  sir,  even  so,"  replied  the  keeper.  "They  spoke  of 
steps  in  the  great  gallery,  heard  by  dead  of  the  night,  and 
voices  that  whispered  at  noon  in  the  matted  chambers ;  and 
the  servants  pretended  that  these  things  scared  them  away  ;  but, 
in  my  poor  judgment,  when  Martinmas  and  Whitsuntide  came 
round  without  a  penny-fee,  the  old  blue  bottles  of  serving-men 
began  to  think  of  creeping  elsewhere  before  the  frost  chilled 
them. — No  devil  so  frightful  as  Aat  which  dances  in  the  pocket 
where  there  is  no  cross  to  keep  him  out.*' 

**  You  were  reduced,  then,  to  a  petty  household  ? "  said  the 
Independent. 

"  Ay,  marry  were  we,*'  said  Joceline ;  "  but  we  kept  some 
half-score  together,  what  with  blue-bottles  in  the  Lodge,  what 
with  green  caterpillars  of  the  chase,  like  him  who  is  yours  to 
command ;  we  stuck  together  till  we  found  a  call  to  take  a 
morning's  ride  somewhere  or  other." 

"  To  the  town  of  Worcester,"  said  the  soldier,  "  where  you 
were  crushed  like  vermin  and  palmer  worms,  as  you  are." 

"You  may  say  your  pleasure,"  replied  the  keeper;  "I'll 
never  contradict  a  man  who  has  got  my  head  under  his  belt. 
Our  backs  are  at  the  wall,  or  you  would  not  be  here." 

"  Nay,  friend,"  said  the  Independent,  "  thou  riskest  nothing 
by  thy  freedom  and  trust  in  me.  I  can  be  ban  camarado  to  a 
good  soldier,  although  I  have  striven  with  him  even  to  the  going 
down  of  the  sun. — But  here  we  are  in  front  of  the  Lodge." 

They  stood  accordingly  in  front  of  the  old  Gothic  building, 
irregularly  constructed,  and  at  different  times,  as  the  humor  of 
the  English  monarchs  Jed  them  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  Wood- 
stock Chase,  and  to  make  such  improvements  for  theii  own 
accommodation,  as  the  increasing  luxury  of  each  age  required. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  structure  had  been  named  by  tradition 
Fair  Rosamond's  Tower ;  it  was  a  small  turret  of  great  height, 
^th  narrow  windows,  and  walls  of  massive  thickness.  The 
Tower  had  no  opening  to  the  ground,  or  means  of  descending, 
a  great  pait  of  the  lower  portion  being  solid  mason-work.  It 
was  traditionally  said  to  have  been  accessible  only  by  a  sort  of 
small  drawbridge,  which  might  be  dropped  at  pleasure  from  a 
little  portal  near  the  summit  of  the  turret,  to  the  battlements  of 
tnothei  tower  of  the  same  construction,  but  twenty  feet  lower, 
and  containing  only  a  winding  staircase,  called  in  Woodstock 
Love's  Ladder ;  because  it  is  said  that  by  ascending  this  stai^ 
case  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  then  making  use  of  the  draw- 
bridge, Henry  obtained  access  to  the  chamber  of  his  paramoui; 
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This  tradition  had  been  keenly  impugned  by  Dr.  Rochecliffe^ 
the  former  rector  of  Woodstock,  who  insisted  that  what  was 
called  Rosamond's  Tower  was  merely  an  interior  keep,  or  cit- 
adel, to  which  the  lord  or  warden  of  the  castle  might  retreat; 
when  other  points  of  safety  failed  him  ;  and  either  protract  his 
defence,  or,  at  the  worst,  stipulate  for  reasonable  terms  of  sur- 
render. The  people  of  Woodstock,  jealous  ot  their  ancient 
traditions,  did  not  relish  this  new  mode  of  explaining  them 
away ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  Mayor,  whom  we  have 
already  introduced,  became  Presbyterian,  in  revenge  of  the 
doubts  cast  by  the  rector  upon  this  important  subject,  rather 
choosing  to  give  up  the  Liturgy  than  his  fixed  belief  in  Rosa 
mond's  Tower  and  Love's  Ladder. 

The  rest  of  the  Lodge  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  of 
different  ages  ;  comprehending  a  nest  of  little  courts,  sur« 
rounded  by  buildings  which  corresponded  with  each  other, 
sometimes  within-doors,  sometimes  by  crossing  the  courts,  and 
frequently  in  both  ways.  The  different  heights  of  the  buildings 
announced  that  they  could  only  be  connected  by  the  usual 
variety  of  staircases,  which  exercised  the  limbs  of  our  ancestors 
in  the  sixteenth  and  earlier  centuries,  and  seem  sometimes  to 
have  been  contrived  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  varied  and  multiplied  fronts  of  this  irregular  building 
were,  as  Dr.  Rochecliffe  was  wont  to  say,  an  absolute  banquet 
to  the  architectural  antiquary,  as  they  certainly  contained  speci- 
mens of  every  style  which  existed,  from  the  pure  Norman  of 
Henry  of  Anjou,  down  to  the  composite,  half  Gothic,  half  clas- 
sical architecture  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor.  Accordingly, 
the  rector  was  himself  as  much  enamoured  of  Woodstock  as  ever 
was  Henry  of  Fair  Rosamond ;  and  as  his  intimacy  with  Sir 
Henry  Lee  permitted  him  entrance  at  all  times  to  the  Royal 
Lodge,  he  used  to  spend  whole  da3rs  in  wandering  about  the 
antique  apartments,  examining,  measuring,  studying,  and  find- 
ing out  excellent  reasons  for  architectural  peculiarities,  which 
probably  only  owed  their  existence  to  the  freakish  fancy  ot  a 
Gothic  artist.  But  the  old  antiquary  had  been  expelled  frcra 
I  is  living  by  the  intolerance  and  troubles  of  the  times,  and  his 
successor,  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  would  have  considered  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  profane  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture of  blinded  and  bloodthirsty  papists,  together  with  the 
histoiy  of  the  dissolute  amours  of  old  Norman  monarchs,  as 
little  better  than  a  bowing  down  before  the  calves  of  Bethel, 
and  a  drinking  of  the  cup  of  abominations. — ^We  return  to  the 
course  of  our  story. 
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^*  There  is,"  said  the  Independent  Tomkins,  after  he  had 
carefully  perused  the  front  of  the  building,  *'  many  a  rare  mon- 
ument of  olden  wickedness  about  this  miscalled  Royal  Lodge  ] 
verily,  I  shall  rejoice  much  to  see  the  same  destroyed,  yea, 
burned  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  brook  Kedron, 
or  any  other  brook,  that  the  land  may  be  cleansed  from  the 
memory  thereof,  neither  remember  the  iniquity  with  which  their 
fathers  have  sinned." 

The  keeper  heard  him  with  secret  indignation,  and  began 
to  consider  with  himself,  whether,  as  they  stood  but  one  to  one, 
and  without  chance  of  speedy  interference,  he  was  not  called 
upon,  by  his  official  duty,  to  castigate  the  rebel  who  used  lan- 
guage so  defamatory.  But  he  fortunately  recollected  that  the 
strife  must  be  a  doubtful  one — that  tt^e  advantage  of  arms  was 
against  him — and  that,  in  especial,  even  if  he  ^ould  succeed 
in  the  combat,  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  severe  retaliation.  It 
must  be  owned,  too,  that  there  was  something  about  the  Inde- 
pendent so  dark  and  mysterious,  so  grim  and  grave,  that  the 
more  open  spirit  of  the  keeper  felt  oppressed,  and,  .if  not  over- 
awed, at  least  kept  in  doubt  concerning  him  ;  and  he  thought 
it  wisest,  as  well  as  safest,  for  his  master  and  himself,  to  avoid 
all  subjects  of  dispute,  and  know  better  with  whom  he  was 
dealing,  before  he  made  either  friend  or  enemy  of  him. 

The  great  gate  of  the  Lodge  was  strongly  bolted,  but  the 
wicket  opened  on  Joceline's  raising  the  latch.  There  was  a 
short  passage  of  ten  feet,  which  had  been  formerly  closed  by 
a  portcullis  at  the  inner  end,  while  three  loopholes  opened  on 
either  side,  through  which  any  daring  intruder  might  be  annoyed, 
who,  having  surprised  the  first  gate,  must  be  thus  exposed  to  a 
severe  (ire  before  he  could  force  the  second.  But  the  machinery 
of  the  portcullis  was  damaged,  and  it  now  remained  a  fixture, 
brandishing  its  jaw,  well  furnished  with  iron  fangs,  but  incap- 
able of  dropping  it  across  the  path  of  invasion. 

The  way,  therefore,  lay  open  to  the  great  hall  or  outer  ves- 
tibule of  the  Lodge.  One  end  of  this  long  and  dusky  apartment 
was  entirely  occupied  by  a  gallery,  which  had  in  ancient  times 
served  to  accommodate  the  musicians  and  minstrels.  There 
was  a  clumsy  staircase  at  either  side  of  it,  composed  of  entire 
logs  of  a  foot  square  ;  and  in  each  angle  of  the  ascent  was 
placed,  by  way  of  sentinel,  the  figure  of  a  Norman  foot-soldier, 
having  an  open  casque  on  his  head,  which  displayed  features 
as  stern  as  the  painter's  genius  could  devise.  Their  arms  were 
buff-jackets,  or  shirts  of  mail,  round  bucklers,  with  spikes  in  the 
centre,  and  buskins  which  adorned  and  defended  the  feet  and 
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ankles,  but  left  the  knees  bare.  These  wooden  warders  held 
gfreat  swords  or  maces  in  their  hands,  like  miUts.ry  guards  on 
duty.  Many  an  empty  hook  and  brace,  along  the  walls  of  the 
gloomy  apartment,  marked  the  spots  from  which  arms,  long 
preserved  as  trophies,  had  been,  in  the  pressure  of  the  wars, 
once  more  taken  down,  to  do  service  in  the  field,  like  veterans 
whom  extremity  of  danger  recalls  to  battle.  On  other  rusty 
fastenings  were  still  displayed  the  hunting  trophies  of  the 
monardis  to  whom  the  Lodge  belonged,  and  of  the  silvan 
krights  to  whose  care  it  had  been  from  time  to  time  confided. 

At  the  nether  end  of  the  hall,  a  huge,  heavy,  stone-wrought 
chimney-piece  projected  itself  ten  feet  from  the  wall,  adorned 
with  many  a  cipher,  and  many  a  scutcheon  of  the  Royal  House 
of  England.  In  its  present  state,  it  yawned  like  the  arched 
mouth  of  a  funeral  vault,  or  perhaps  might  be  compared  to  the 
crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano.  But  the  sable  complexion 
of  the  massive  stone-work,  and  all  around  it,  showed  that  the 
time  had  been  when  it  sent  its  huge  fires  blazing  up  the  huge 
chimney,  besides  puffing  many  a  volume  of  smoke  over  the 
heads  of  the  jovial  guests,  whose  royalty  or  nobility  did  not 
render  them  sensitive  enough  to  quarrel  with  such  slight  incon- 
venience. On  these  occasions  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  house, 
that  two  cart-loads  of  wood  was  the  regular  allowance  for  the 
fire  between  noon  and  curfew,  and  the  andirons,  or  dogs,  as 
they  were  termed,  constructed  for  retaining  the  blazing  firewood 
on  the  hearth,  were  wrought  in  the  shape  of  lions  of  such  gi- 
gantic size  as  might  well  warrant  the  legend.  There  were  long 
seats  of  stone  within  the  chimney,  where,  in  despite  of  the  tre- 
mendous heat,  monarchs  were  sometimes  said  to  have  taken  their 
station,  and  amused  themselves  with  broiling  the  umbles^  or  dow- 
nts^  of  the  deer,  upon  the  glowing  embers,  with  their  own  royal 
hands,  when  happy  the  courtier  who  was  invited  to  taste  the 
royal  cookery.  Tradition  was  here  also  ready  with  her  record, 
to  show  what  merry  jibes,  such  as  might  be  exchanged  between 
prince  and  peer,  had  fiown  about  at  the  jolly  banquet  which 
followed  the  Michaelmas  hunt.  She  could  tell,  too,  exactly, 
where  King  Stephen  sat  when  he  darned  his  own  princely  hose, 
and  knew  most  of  the  odd  tricks  he  had  put  upon  little  Winkin, 
the  tailor  of  Woodstock. 

Most  of  this  rude  revelry  belonged  to  the  Plantagenet  times. 
When  the  House  of  Tudor  acceded  to  the  throne,  they  were 
more  chary  of  their  royal  presence,  and  feasted  in  halls  and 
chambers  far  within,  abandoning  the  outmost  hall  to  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard,  who  mounted  their  watch  there,  and  passed 
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^way  the  night  witL  wassail  and  mirth,  exchanged  sometimea 
tor  frightful  tales  of  apparitions  and  sorceries,  which  made 
some  of  those  grow  pale,  in  whose  ears  the  trumpet  of  a  French 
f  oeman.  would  have  sounded  as  jollily  as  a  summons  to  the  wood 
land  chase. 

Joceline  pointed  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  place  to  his 
gloomy  companion  more  briedy  than  we  have  detailed  them  U> 
the  reader.  The  Independent  seemed  to  listen  with  some  ii^ 
terest  at  first,  but  flinging  it  suddenly  aside,  he  said  in  a  solemn 
tone,  "  Perish,  Babylon,  as  thy  master  Nebuchadnezzar  hatb 
perished  I  He  is  a  wanderer,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  waste  place 
— ^yea,  and  a  wilderness — ^yea,  a  desert  of  sait^  in  which  there 
shall  be  thirst  and  famine." 

'^  There  is  like  to  be  enough  of  both  to-night^"  said  Joce* 
line,  "  unless  the  good  knight's  laider  be  somewhat  fuller  than 
it  is  wont." 

"  We  must  care  fpr  the  creature  comforts,"  said  the  Inde* 
pendent,   '*but  in   due  season,  when  our    duties  are  done.* 
Whither  lead  these  entrances  ?" 

"  That  to  the  right,"  replied  the  keeper,  "  leads  to  what 
are  called  the  state-apartments,  not  used  since  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty-nine,  when  his  blessed  Majesty " 

"  How,  sir  I "  interrupted  the  Independent  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  *'  dost  thou  speak  pf  Charles  Stewart  as  blessing,  or 
blessed  ? — beware  the  proclamation  to  that  effect." 

"  I  meant  no  harm,"  answered  the  keeper, suppressing  his 
disposition  to  make  a  harsher  reply.  '*  My  business  is  with 
bolts  and  bucks,  not  with  titles  and  state  affairs.  But  yet, 
whatever  may  have  happened  since,  that  poor  King  was  followed 
with  blessings  eno\^h  from  Woodstock,  for  he  left  a  glove  full 
of  broad  pieces  for  the  poor  of  the  place " 

''  Peace,  friend,"  said  the  Independent ;  "  I  will  think  thee 
else  one  of  those  besotted  and  blinded  papists,  whoJiold,  that 
bestowing  of  alms  is  an  atonement  and  washing  away  of  the 
wrongs  and  oppressions  which  have  been  wrought  by  the  alms* 
giver.  Thou  sayest,  then,  these  were  the  apartments  of  Charles 
Stewart?" 

*'  And  of  his  father,  James,  before  him,  and  Elizabeth,  be- 
fore him^  and  bluff  King  Henry,  who  builded  that  win^  before 
them  all." 

"And  there,  I  suppose,  the  knight  and  his  daughter 
dwelt?" 

"  No,"  replied  Joceline ;  "  Sir  Henry  Lee  had  too  mucb 
reverence  for — ^for  things  which  are  now  thought  worth  no  revef** , 
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ence  at  all — ^Besides,  the  state-rooms  are  unaired,  and  in  iti> 
different  order,  since  of  late  years.  The  Knight  Ranger's  apart- 
ment lies  by  that  passage  to  the  left/' 

^  And  whither  goes  yonder  stair,  which  seems  both  to  lead 
upwards  and  downwards  ? " 

"Upwards,"  replied  the  keeper,  "it  leads  to  many  apart- 
ments, used  for  various  purposes,  of  sleeping,  and  other  accom 
modation.  Downwards,  to  the  kitchen,  offices,  and  vaults  of 
the  castle,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  evening,  you  cannot  see 
without  lights." 

"  We  will  to  the  apartments  of  your  knight,  then,"  said  the 
Independent.     "  Is  there  fitting  accommodation  there  ?  " 

"  Such  as  has  served  a  person  of  condition,  whose  lodging 
is  now  worse  appointed,"  answered  the  honest  keeper,  his  bile 
rising  so  fast  that  he  added,  in  a  muttering  and  inaudible  tone^ 
**  so  It  may  well  serve  a  crop-eared  knave  like  thee." 

He  acted  as  the  usher,  however,  and  led  on  towards  the 
ranger's  apartments. 

This  suite  opened  by  a  short  passage  from  the  hall,  secured 
at  time  of  need  by  two  oaken  doors,  which  could  be  fastened 
by  large  bars  of  the  same,  that  were  drawn  out  of  the  wall,  and 
entered  into  square  holes,  contrived  for  their  reception  on  the 
other  side  of  the  portal.  At  the  end  of  this  passage,  a  small 
anteroom  received  them,  into  which  opened  the  sitting  apart- 
ment of  the  good  knight — which,  in  the  style  of  the  times, 
might  have  been  termed  a  fair  summer  parlor — lighted  by  two 
oriel  windows,  so  placed  as  to  command  each  of  them  a  separ- 
ate avenue,  leading  distant  and  deep  into  the  forest.  The 
principal  ornament  of  the  apartment,  besides  two  or  three 
family  portraits  of  less  interest,  was  a  tall  full-length  picture, 
that  hung  above  the  chimney-piece,  which,  like  that  in  the  hall, 
was  of  heavy  stone-work,  ornamented  with  carved  scutcheons, 
emblazoned  with  various  devices.  The  portrait  was  that  of  a 
man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  in  complete  armor,  and  painted 
in  the  harsh  and  dry  manner  of  Holbein — probably,  indeed, 
the  work  of  that  artist,  as  the  dates  corresponded.  The  formal 
and  marked  angles,  points,  and  projections  of  the  armor,  were 
a  good  subject  for  the  harsh  pencil  of  that  early  school.  The 
kk^e  of  the  knight  was,  from  the  fading  of  the  colors,  pale  and 
dim,  like  that  of  some  being  from  the  other  world,  yet  the  lines 
ejcpressed  forcibly  pride  and  exultation. 

He  pointed  with  his  leading  staff,  or  truncheon,  to  the  back- 

Sound,  where,  in  such  perspective  as  the  artist  possessed,  were 
picted  the  remains  of  a  burning  church,  or  monastery,  and 
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torn  or  five  soldiers,  in  red  cassocks,  bearing  away  in  triumph 
what  seemed  a  brazen  front  or  laver.  Above  their  heads  might 
be  traced  in  scroll,  "  Lee  Victor  sic  voiuit,'*  Right  opposite  to 
the  picture,  hung,  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  a  complete  set  of 
tilting  armor,  the  black  and  gold  colors  and  ornaments  of  which 
exactly  corresponded  with  those  exhibited  in  the  portrait. 

The  picture  was  one  of  those  which,  from  something  marked 
in  the  features  and  expression,  attract  the  observation  even  of 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  art.  The  Independent  looked  at  it 
until  a  smile  passed  transiently  over  his  clouded  brow. 
Whether  he  smiled  to  see  the  grim  old  cavalier  employed  in 
desecrating  a  religious  house— (an  occupation  much  conform- 
ing to  the  practice  of  his  own  sect)— whether  he  smiled  in  con- 
tempt of  the  old  painter's  harsh  and  dry  mode  of  working— -or 
whether  the  sight  of  this  remarkable  portrait  revived  some 
other  ideas,  the  under-keeper  could  not  decide. 

The  smile  passed  away  in  an  instant,  as  the  soldier  looked 
to  the  oriel  windows.  The  recesses  within  them  were  raised  a 
step  or  two  from  the  wall.  In  one  was  placed  a  walnut-tree 
reading  desk,  and  a  huge  stuffed  arm-chair,  covered  with  Span- 
ish leather.  A  little  cabinet  stood  besides,  with  some  of  its 
shuttles  and  drawers  open,  displaying  hawks'  bells,  dog-whistles, 
instruments  for  trimming  falcons' feathers,  bridle-bits  of  various 
constructions,  and  other  trifles  connected  with  silvan  sport. 

The  other  little  recess  was  differently  furnished.  There 
lay  some  articles  of  needlework  on  a  small  table,  besides  a  lute 
with  a  book  having  some  airs  written  down  in  it,  and  a  frame 
for  working  embroidery.  Some  tapestry  was  displayed  around 
the  recess,  with  more  attention  to  ornament  than  was  visible  in 
the  rest  of  the  apartment ;  the  arrangement  of  a  few  bow-pots, 
with  such  flowers  as  the  fading  season  afforded,  showed  also  the 
superintendence  of  female  taste. 

Tomkins  cast  an  eye  of  careless  regard  upon  these  sub- 
jects of  female  occupation,  then  stepped  into  the  farther  win- 
dow, and  began  to  turn  the  leaves  of  a  folio,  which  lay  open 
on  the  reading-desk,  apparently  with  some  interest.  Jocehne, 
who  had  determined  to  watch  his  motions  without  interfering 
with  them,  was  standing  at  some  distance  in  defected  silence^ 
when,  a  door  behind  the  tapestry  suddenly  opened,  and  a  pretty 
village  maid  tripped  out  with  a  napkin  in  her  hand,  as  if  she 
had  been  about  some  household  duty. 

"  How  now.  Sir  Impudence  ? "  she  said  to  Joceline,  In  a 
smart  tone ;  *'  what  do  you  here  prowling  about  the  apartments 
whea  the  master  is  not  at  home  ? " 
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But  instead  of  the  answer  which  perhaps  slie  expected* 
Joceline  Joliffe  cast  a  mournful  glance  towards  the  soldier  in  the 
oriel  window,  as  if  to  make  what  he  said  fully  intelligible,  and 
replied  with  a  dejected  appearance  and  voice,  "Alack,  my 
pretty  Phoebe,  there  come  those  here  that  have  more  right  or 
might  than  anv  of  us,  and  will  use  little  ceremony  in  coming 
when  they  will,  and  staying  while  they  please. 

He  darted  another  glance  at  Tomkins,  who  still  seemed 
busy  with  the  book  before  him,  then  sidled  close  to  the  ast<»i- 
ished  girl,  who  had  continued  looking  alternately  at  the  keeper 
and  at  the  stranger,  as  if  she  had  been  unable  to  understand 
the  words  of  the  first,  or  to  comprehend  the  meaning  oi  die 
second  being  present. 

"  Go,"  whispered  Joliffe,  approaching  his  mouth  so  near  her 
cheek,  that  his  breath  waved  the  curls  o£  her  hair ;  ''  go,  mf 
dearest  Phcebe,  trip  it  as  fast  as  a  fawn  down  to  my  lodges— I 
will  soon  be  there  and ^" 

"  Your  lodge,  indeed  I "  said  Phoebe ;  "  yoa  are  very  bodd^ 
for  a  poor  kill  buck  that  never  frightened  anything  before  save  a 
dun  deer —  Your  lodge,  indeed  ! — I  am  like  to  go  &ere,  I  think." 

"  Hush,  hush  I  Phoebe— here  is  no  time  for  jesting.  Down 
to  my  hut)  I  say,  like  a  deer,  for  the  knight  and  Mrs.  Alice  are 
both  there,  and  I  fear  will  not  return  hither  agatn^ — ^AU's 
naught,  girl — and  our  evil  days  are  come  at  last  with  a  ven* 
geance — we  are  fairly  at  bay  and  fairly  hunted  down." 

*'  Can  this  be,  Joceline? "  said  the  poor  girl,  turning  to  the 
keeper,  with  an  expression  of  fright  in  her  coimtenance,  which 
iriie  had  hitherto  averted  in  rural  ooquetnr. 

"  As  sure,  my  dearest  Phoebe,  as        " 

The  rest  of  the  asseveration  was  lost  in  Phoebe's  en,  so* 
closely  did  the  kee|»er's  lips  approach  it;  and  if  they  approached 
so  very  near,  as  to  touch  her  cheek,  grief,  like  impatience,  hath 
its  privileges,  and  poor  Phoebe  had  enough  of  serious  alarm  to 
prevent  her  from  demurring  upon  such  a  trifle. 

But  no  trifle  was  the  approach  of  Joceline's  lips  to  Phoebe's 
pretty  though  sunburnt  cheek,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Inde* 
pendent,  who,  a  little  before  the  object  of  Joceline's  vigilance^ 
had  been  more  lately  in  his  turn  the  observer  of  the  lumper's 
demeanor,  so  soon  as  the  interview  betwixt  Phcebe  and  him 
had  become  so  interesting.  And  when  he  remarked  the  close- 
ness of  Joceline's  argument,  he  raised  his  voice  to  a  pitch-ol 
harshness  that  would  have  rivalled  that  of  an  ungreased  and 
rusty  saw,  and  which  at  once  made  Joceline  and  Phoebe  spring 
six  feet  apart,  each  in  contraiy  directionsi  and  if  Cupid  was  cl 
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tbe  partf  nrast  have  sent  hkn  out  at  the  window  like  a  wild 
dude  flying  from  a  culverin.  Instantly  throwing  himsetf  into 
the  attitude  of  a  preacher  and  a  reprover  of  vice,  "  How  now ! " 
he  exclaimed,  "  shameless  and  impudent  as  you  are  I — ^What— 
chambering  and  wantoning  in  our  very  presence  I — How — would 
you  play  your  pranks  before  the  steward  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  as  ye  would  in  a  booth  at  the 
fulsome  fair,  or  amidst  the  trappings  and  tracings  of  a  profane 
dancing  school,  where  the  scoundrel  minstrels  make  their  un- 
nxily  weapons  to  squeak,  'Kiss  and  be  kind,  the  fiddler's 
blind  ? ' — But  here,"  he  said,  dealing  a  perilous  thump  upon 
tiie  volume—''  Here  is  the  king  and  high  priest  of  those  vices 
«nd  follies  I — Here  is  he,  whom  men  of  folly  profanely  caH 
Aature's  miracle  I — Here  is  he,  whom  princes  chose  for  their 
cabinet'kceper,  and  whom  maids  of  honor  take  for  their  bed- 
fellow l-^Here  is  the  prime  teacher  of  fine  words,  foppery  and 
iollv— Here  I  "—(dealing  another  thump  upon  the  volume— 
and  oh  I  revered  of  the  Roxburghe,  it  was  the  first  folio— be- 
loved of  the  Bannat3nie,  it  was  Hemmings  and  Condel  *  it  was 
the  edUi0prmcipsy''^  On  thee,"  he  continued— "  on  thee,  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare,  I  charge  whatever  of  such  lawless  idleness 
and  immodest  folly  hath  defiled  the  land  since  thv  day ! " 

"  By  the  mass,  a  heavy  accusation,"  said  Joceline,  the  boM 
recklessness  of  whose  temper  could  not  be  long  overawed ; 
"  odds  pitMkins,  is  our  master's  old  favorite.  Will  of  Stratford, 
to  answer  for  every  buss  that  has  been  snatched  since  James's 
time  ?-*-a  perilous  redconing  trulv — but  I  wonder  who  is  spon^ 
sible  for  what  lads  and  lasses  dicl  before  his  day  ? " 

"  Scoff  not,"  said  the  soldier,  "  lest  I,  being  called  thereto 
by  the  voice  within  me,  do  deal  \(dth  thee  as  a  scomer.  Verily, 
i  say,  that  since  the  devil  fell  from  Heaven,  he  never  lacked 
agents  on  earth ;  yet  nowhere  hath  he  met  with  a  wizard  having 
such  infinite  power  over  men's  souls  as  this  pestilent  fellow 
Shakspeare.  Seeks  a  wife  a  foul  example  for  adultery,  here 
she  shall  find  it— Would  a  man  know  how  to  train  his  fellow  to 
be  a  murderer,  here  shall  he  find  tutoring — Would  a  lady  marry 
a  heathen  negro,  she  shall  have  chronicled  example  for  it- 
Would  any  one  scorn  at  his  Maker,  he  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  jest  in  this  book — Would  he  defy  his  brother  in  the  flesh,  he 
shall  be  accommodated  with  a  challenge — Would  you  be  drunk, 
Shakspeare  will  cheer  you  with  a  cup — Would  you  plunge  in 
sensual  pleasures,  he  will  soothe  you  to  indulgence,  as  with  the 
lascivious  sounds  of  a  lute.    This,  I  say,  this  book  is  the  weK 

^  HeBminf  and  CoodtU,  i6i}. 
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head  and  source  of  all  those  evils  which  have  overruti  the  land 
like  a  torrent,  making  men  scoffers,  doubters,  deniers,  murder- 
ers,  makebates,  and  lovers  of  the  wine-pot,  haunting  unclean 
places,  and  sitting  long  at  the  evening-wine.  Away  with  him, 
away  with  him,  men  of  England  1  to  Tophet  with  his  wicked 
book,  and  to  the  Vale  of  Hinnom  with  his  accursed  bones  1 
Verily  but  that  our  march  was  hasty  when  we  passed  Stratford, 
in  the  year  1643,  ^^  ^^  William  Waller;  but  that  our  march 
was  hasty " 

*'  Because  Prince  Rupert  was  after  you  with  his  cavaliers," 
muttered  the  incorrigible  Joceline. 

"  I  say,''  continued  the  zealous  trooper,  raising  his  voice 
and  extending  his  arm — "  but  that  our  march  was  by  command 
hasty,  and  that  we  turned  not  aside  in  our  riding,  closing  our 
ranks  each  one  upon  the  other  as  becomes  men  of  war,  I  had 
torn  on  that  day  the  bones  of  that  preceptor  of  vice  and  de- 
bauchery from  the  grave,  and  given  them  to  the  next  dunghilL 
I  would  have  made  his  memory  a  scoff  and  a  hissing  1 " 

''  That  is  the  bitterest  thing  he  has  said  yet,"  observed  the 
keeper.  "  Poor  Will  would  have  liked  the  hissing  worse  than 
all  the  rest." 

"  Will  the  gentleman  say  any  more  ?  "  inquired  Phoebe  in  a 
whisper.  "  Lack-a-day,  he  talks  brave  words,  if  one  knew  but 
what  they  meant.  But  it  is  a  mercy  our  good  knight  did  not 
see  him  ruffle  the  book  at  that  rate^ — Mercy  on  us,  there  would 
certainly  have  been  bloodshed. — But  oh,  the  father — see  how 
he  is  twisting  his  face  about  ?-^Is  he  ill  of  the  colic,  think'st 
thou,  Joceline  ?    Or,  may  I  offer  him  a  glass  of  strong  waters  ?  " 

"  Hark  thee  hither,  wench  I  "  said  the  keeper,  "  he  is  but 
loading  his  blunderbuss  for  another  volley ;  and  while  he  turns 
up  his  eyes,  and  twists  about  his  face,  and  clenches  his  fbt,  and 
shuffles  and  tramples  with  his  feet  in  that  fashion,  he  is  bound 
to  take  no  notice  of  anything.  I  would  be  sworn  to  cut  his 
purse  if  he  had  one,  from  his  side,  without  hb  feeling  it" 

''  La  I  Joceline,"  said  Phoebe,  *'  and  if  he  abides  here  in 
this  turn  of  times,  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  will  be  easily 
served." 

"  Care  not  thou  about  that,"  said  Joliffe ;  "  but  tell  me 
softly  and  hastily  what  is  in  the  pantry  ? " 

"  Small  housekeeping  enough,"  said  Phoebe ;  ^  a  cold  capon 
and  some  comfits,  and  the  great  standing  venison  pasty,  with 
plenty  of  spice — a  manchet  or  two  besides,  and  that  is  all." 

"  Well,  it  will  serve  for  a  pinch — ^wrap  thy  cloak  round  thy 
comely  body— get  a  basket  and  a  brace  of  trenchers  and  towelsi 
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ftey  are  heinously  impoverished  down  yonder—- cany  down  the 
capon  and  the  manchets — the  pasty  must  abide  with  this  same 
soldier  and  me,  and  the  pie-crust  will  serve  us  for  bread." 

"  Rarely,"  said  Phoebe  \  **  I  made  the  paste  myself — it  is  as 
thick  as  the  walls  of  Fair  Rosamond's  Tower.*' 

*'  Which  two  pairs  of  jaws  would  be  long  in  gnawing  through, 
work  hard  as  they  might,"  said  the  keeper.  *•  But  what  liquor 
U  there  ? " 

"  Only  a  bottle  of  Alicant,  and  one  of  sack,  with  the  stone 
jug  of  strong  waters,"  answered  Phoebe. 

"  Put  the  wine-flasks  into  thy  basket,"  said  Joceline,  "  the 
knight  must  not  lack  his  evening  draught — and  down  with  thee 
to  the  hut  like  a  lapwing.  There  is  enough  for  supper,  and 
to-morrow  is  a  new  day. — Ha !  by  heaven  I  thought  yondei 
man's  eye  watched  us — No — he  only  rolled  it  round  him  in  a 
brown  study — Deep  enough  doubtless,  as  they  all  are.— But 
d — n  him,  he  must  be  bottomless  if  I  cannot  sound  him  before 
the  night's  out. — Hie  thee  away,  Phoebe.** 

But  Phoebe  was  a  rural  coquette,  and,  aware  that  Joceline's 
situation  gave  him  no  advantage  of  avenging  the  challenge  in 
a  fitting  way,  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Do  you  think  our 
knight's  friend,  Shakspeare,  really  found  out  all  these  naughty 
devices  the  gentleman  spoke  of  ? " 

Off  she  darted  while  she  spoke,  while  JoHffe  menaced  fu- 
ture vengeance  with  his  finger,  as  he  muttered,  "  Go  thy  way, 
Phoebe  Mayflower,  the  lightest-footed  and  lightest-hearted 
wench  that  ever  tripped  the  sod  in  Woodstock  Park  I — ^After 
her,  Bevis,  and  bring  her  safe  to  our  master  at  the  hut" 

The  large  grayhound  arose  like  a  human  servitor  who  had 
received  an  order,  and  followed  Phoebe  through  the  hall,  first 
licking  her  hand  to  make  her  sensible  of  his  presence,  and  then 
putting  himself  to  a  slow  trot,  so  as  best  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  light  pace  of  her  whom  he  conveyed,  whom  Joceline 
had  not  extolled  for  her  activity  without  due  reason.  While 
Phoebe  and  her  guardian  thread  the  forest  glades,  we  return  to 
the  Lodge. 

The  Independent  now  seemed  to  start  as  if  from  a  reverie. 
"  Is  the  young  woman  gone  ?  **  said  he. 

"  Ay.  marry  is  she,*'  said  the  keeper ;  **  and  if  your  worship 
hath  farther  commands,  you  must  rest  contented  with  male  at- 
tendance." 

"  Commands— umph — I  think  the  damsel  might  have  tar» 
fied  for  another  exhortation,"  said  the  soldier — "truly,  I  profest 
my  mind  wa^  much  inclined  toward  her  for  her  edification." 
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'*  Oh,  sir,"  xe^ed  Joliffe,  "  she  wiU  be  at  chiin^  next  Swi- 
day,  and  if  your  military  reverence  is  pleased  again  to  hold 
forth  amongst  us,  she  will  have  use  of  the  doctrine  with  the 
resU  But  young  maidens  of  these  parts  hear  no  private  homi- 
lies. And  what  is  now  your  pleasure  ?  Will  you  look  at  the 
other  rooms,  and  at  the  few  plate  articles  which  have  been 
left?" 

"  Umph — ^no,"  said  the  Independent — "  it  wears  late,  and 
giets  dark---tbou  hast  the  means  of  giving  us  beds,  friexid  ?  " 

'*  Better  you  never  slept  in,"  replied  Sie  keeper. 

^  And  wood  for  a  fire,  and  a  light,  and  some  small  pittance 
of  crcaturecomforts  for  refreshment  of  the  outward  man?" 
continued  the  soldier. 

.    *'  Without  doubt,"  replied  the  keeper,  displaying  a  prudent 
anxiety  to  gratify  this  important  personage. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  great  standing  candlestick  was  fdacedoit 
an  oaken  table.  The  mighty  venison  pasty,  adorned  with 
parsley,  was  placed  on  the  board  on  a  dean  napkin ;  the  stone 
bottle  of  strong  waters,  with  a  black-jack  full  of  ale,  formed 
comfortable  appendages ;  and  to  this  meal  sat  down  in  social 
manner  the  soldier,  occup^ng  a  great  elbow-chair,  and  the 
keeper,  at  his  invitation,  using  the  more  lowly  accommodation 
of  a  stool,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table*  Thus  agreeaMy 
eaployedy  our  faistoiy  leaves  them  for  the  present 


CHAPTER  FOURTIL 

Yomvadk  cipmmmmi 

Winda  round  bj  apurrv  grot  UHlga  v  paviUon ; 
There  fe  no  iiiit  to  gall  Iky  tender  foot. 
There**  ready  shelter  froai  each  breeie  or 
But  duty  guides  not  that  way— see  her  stand, 
With  wand  entwined  with  ananoith,  near  yon  diflt. 
Oh  where  she  leads  thy  blood  must  nuu^  Uiy  footstepa, 
Oft  where  she  leads  thy  head  must  bear  the  stonn. 
And  thy  shmak  form  endme  bent,  eoldi  and  kvngsr  $ 
But  she  will  guide  thee  up  to  noble  heighUj 
Which  he  who  ffoxa  seems  native  of  the  sky. 
While  earthly  tnanga  lie  stretch'd  beneath  h»  laet, 
Diminiih'dv  dirunk,  and  Taluelesa— — • 


Ths  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that  after  his  scuffle  with 
the  Commonwealth  soldier,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  with  his  daughtei 
Alice,  had  departed  to  take  refuge  in  the  hut  of  the  stout  keepei 
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JoccKoe  JolUfie  They  walked  slow,  as  before,  for  tfie  old 
knight  was  at  once  oppressed  by  perceiving  these  last  vestiges 
of  royalty  fall  into  the  hands  of  republicans,  and  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  recent  defeat.  At  times  he  paused,  and  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  recalled  all  the  circumstances  at- 
tending his  expulsion  from  a  house  so  long  his  home.  It  seemed 
to  him  that,  like  the  champions  of  romance  of  whom  he  had 
•ometimes  read,  he  himself  was  retiring  from  the  post  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  guard,  defeated  by  a  ^ynim  knight,  for  whom 
the  adventure  had  been  reserved  by  fate.  AUee  had  her  own 
pamM  subjects  of  recolleotion,  nor  had  the  tenor  of  her  last 
conversation  with  her  father  b^  so  pleasant  as  to  make  her 
anxious  to  renew  it  until  his  temper  should  be  more  composed ; 
for  with  an  excellent  disposition,  and  much  love  to  his  daugh- 
ter, age  and  misfortunes,  which  of  late  came  thicker  and 
thicker,  had  given  to  the  good  knight's  passions  a  wayward 
irritability  unknown  to  kis  better  days.  His  daughter,  ami  one 
or  two  attached  servants,  who  still  followed  his  decayed  for- 
tunes, soothed  his  frailty  as  much  as  possible,  and  pitied  him 
even  while  they  suffered  under  its  effects. 

It  was  a  hMig  time  ere  he  speke^  and  d^n  he  referred  to 
an  inddent  already  noticed.  "  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  '^  that 
Bevis  should  have  followed  Joceline  and  tluit  fellow  rather  than 
jne." 

"  Assure  3rourself,  sir,"  replied  Alice>  "  that  his  sagacity 
saw  in  this  man  a  stranger  whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
watch  circumspectly,  and  therefore  he  remained  with  Joceline." 

"  Not  so,  Alice,"  answered  Sir  Henry  ;  "  he  leaves  me  be- 
cause my  fortunes  have  fled  from  me.  There  is  a  feeling  in 
nature,  affecting  even  the  instinct,  as  it  is  called,  of  dumb 
animals,  which  teaches  them  to  fly  from  misfortune.  The  very 
doer  there  will  butt  a  sick  or  wounded  buck  from  the  herd ; 
hurt  a  Aog^  and  the  whole  kennel  will  fall  on  him  and  wony 
him ;  fishes  devour  their  own  kind  when  they  are  wounded  witn 
a  spear ;  cut  a  crow's  wing,  or  break  its  leg,  the  others  will 
buflfet  it  to  death." 

^  That  may  be  true  of  the  more  irrational  kinds  of  animals 
among  each  other,"  said  Alice,  '*  for  their  whole  life  is  well-nigh 
a  wai^re  ;  but  the  dog  leaves  his  own  race  to  attach  himself 
to  ours ;  forsakes,  for  his  master,  the  company,  food,  and  pleas- 
ure of  his  own  kind  ;  and  surely  the  fidelity  of  such  a  devoted 
and  voluntary  servant  as  Bevis  hath  been  in  particular,  ought 
.uot  to  be  lightly  suspected." 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  the  do^  Alice ;  I  am  only  sorry,"  re 
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plied  lier  father.  ''  I  have  read  in  faithful  chronicles  that  when 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  were  at  Berkeley  Castle, 
a  dog  of  the  same  kind  deserted  the  King,  whom  he  had  always 
attended  upon,  and  attached  himself  to  Henry,  whom  he  then 
saw  for  the  first  time.  Richard  foretold,  from  the  desertion  of 
bis  favorite,  his  approaching  deposition.*  The  dog  was  afteiv 
wards  kept  at  Woodstock,  and  Bevis  b  said  to  be  of  his  breed, 
which  was  heedfully  kept  up.  What  I  might  foretell  of  mis- 
chief from  his  desertion,  I  cannot  guess,  but  my  mind  assures 
me  it  bodes  no  good." 

There  was  a  distant  rustling  among  the  withered  leaves,  a 
bouncing  or  galloping  sound  on  the  path,  and  the  favcNite  dog 
instantly  joined  his  master. 

*'  Come  into  court,  old  knave,"  said  Alice,  cheerfully^  ^  and 
defend  thy  character,  which  b  well-nigh  endangered  bv  this 
absence."  But  the  d<^  only  paid  her  courtesy  by  gamooUng 
around  them,  and  instantly  plunged  back  again  as  fast  fs  hi 
could  scamper. 

*'  How  now,  knave  ?  "  said  the  knight ;  *'  thou  art  too  well 
trained,  surely,  to  take  up  the  chase  without  orders."  A  minute 
more  showed  them  Phoebe  Mayflower  approaching,  her  light 
pace  so  little  impeded  t^  the  burden  which  she  bore,  that  she 
joined  her  master  and  young  mistress  just  as  they  arrived  at 
the  keeper's  hut,  which  was  the  boundary  of  their  journey. 
Bevis,  who  had  shot  ahead  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Sir 
Henry,  his  master,  had  returned  again  to  his  immediate  duty, 
the  escorting  Phoebe  and  her  cai^  of  provisions.  The  whole 
party  stood  presently  assembled  before  the  door  of  the  keeper's 
hut 

In  better  times  a  substantial  stone  habitation,  fit  for  the 
yeoman-keeper  of  a  royal  walk,  had  adorned  this  place.  A  fair 
spring  gushed  out  near  the  spot,  and  once  traversed  yards  and 
courts,  attached  to  well-built  and  convenient  kennels  and  mews. 
But  in  some  of  the  skirmishes  which  were  common  during  the 
civil  wars,  this  little  silvan  dwelling  had  been  attacked  and 
defended,  stormed  and  burnt.  A  neighboring  squire,  of  the 
Parliament  side  of  the  quesrion,  took  advantage  of  Sir  Henrv 
Lee's  absence,  who  was  then  in  Charles's  camp,  and  <A  tl)c- 
decay  of  the  royal  cause,  and  had,  without  scruple,  canied  of! 
the  hewn  stones,  and  such  building  materials  as  the  fire  left 
unconsumed,  and  repaired  his  own  manor-house  with  them. 
The  yeoman-keeper,  therefore,  our  friend  Joceline,  had  con- 
structed, for  his  own  accommodation,  and  that  of  the  old  woman 

«  Tka  •tory  ooevt,  Itlii«k,  in Proinart't  CkrmUcUu 
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he  called  his  dame,  a  wattled  hut,  such  as  his  own  laoor,  with 
that  of  a  neighbor  or  two,  had  erected  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  The  walls  were  plastered  with  clay,  white-washed,  and 
covered  with  vines  and  other  creeping  plants ;  the  roof  was 
neatly  thatched,  and  the  whole,  though  merely  a  hut,  had,  by  the 
neat-handed  Joliffe,  been  so  arranged  as  not  to  ^sgrace  the 
condition  of  the  dweller. 

The  knight  advanced  to  the  entrance ;  but  the  ingenuity  of 
the  architect,  for  want  of  a  better  lock  to  the  door,  which  itself 
was  but  of  wattles  curiously  twisted,  had  contrived  a  mode  of 
securing  the  latch  on  the  inside  with  a  pin,  which  prevented 
it  from  rising ;  and  in  this  nuinner  it  was  at  present  fastened. 
Conceiving  &at  this  was  some  precaution  of  Joliife's  old  house- 
keeper, of  whose  deafness  they  were  all  aware,  Sir  Henry  raised 
his  voice  to  demand  admittance,  but  in  vain^  Irritated  at  this 
delay,  he  pressed  the  door  at  once  with  foot  and  hand  in  a  wav 
which  the  frail  barrier  was  unable  to  resist ;  it  gave  way  acconi- 
ingly,  and  the  knight  thus  forcibly  entered  the  kitchen,  or  out- 
ward apartment,  of  his  servant  In  the  midst  of  the  floor,  and 
with  a  posture  which  indicated  embarrassment,  stood  a  youth- 
ful stranger  in  a  riding-suit 

*'This  may  be  my  last  act  of  authority  here,"  said  the 
knight,  seizing  the  stranger  hy  the  collar,  ''but  I  am  still 
Ranger  of  Wc^dstock  for  this  n^t  at  least — Who  or  what  art 
thou  ? " 

The  stranger  dropped  the  riding-mantle  in  which  his  face 
was  muffled,  and  at  the  same  time  fell  on  one  knee. 

"Your  poor  kinsman,  Markham  Everard,"  he  said,  ^who 
came  hither  for  your  sake,  although  he  fears  you  will  scarce 
make  him  welcome  for  his  own." 

Sir  Henry  started  back,  but  recovered  himself  in  an  instant, 
as  one  who  recollected  that  he  had  a  part  of  dignity  to  perform. 
He  stood  erect,  therefore,  and  replied,  with  considerable  as- 
sumption of  stately  ceremony : 

"  Fair  kinsman,  it  pleases  me  that  you  are  come  to  Wood- 
stock upon  the  first  night  that,  for  many  years  which  have 
passed,  is  likely  to  promise  you  a  worthy  or  a  welcome  recep- 
Uon." 

"  Now  God  grant  it  be  so,  that  I  rightly  hear  and  duly  un- 
derstand you,"  said  the  young  man ;  while  Alice,  though  she 
was  silent,  kept  her  looks  fixed  on  her  father's  face,  as  if  de- 
sirous to  know  whether  his  meaning  was  kind  towards  hit 
nephew,  which  her  knowledge  of  h»  character  inclined  hef 
greatly  to  doubt. 
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The  knigfct  meanwfaik  darted  a  sardonic  look,  first  on  Ms 
nephew,  then  on  his  daughter,  and  proceeded — "  I  need  not,  I 
presume,  inform  Mr.  Markham  Everard,  that  it  cannot  be  our 
purpose  to  entertain  him,  or  even  to  offer  him  a  seat,  in  this 
poor  hut." 

**  I  will  attend  yon  most  willingly  to  the  Lodge,"  said  the 
young  gentleman.  "  I  had,  indeed,  judged  you  were  already 
there  for  the  evening,  and  feared  to  intrude  upon  you.  But  if 
you  would  permit  me,  my  dearest  uncle,  to  escort  my  kins 
woman  and  you  back  to  tlie  Lodge,  believe  me,  amongst  all 
which  you  have  so  often  done  of  good  and  kind,  you  never  con- 
ferred benefit  that  will  be  so  dearly  prized." 

"  You  mistake  me  greatly,  Mr.  Markham  Everard,"  replied 
the  knight.  *'  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  return  to  the  Lodge 
to-night,  nor,  by  Our  Lady,  t<Mnorrow  neither.  I  meant  but 
to  intimate  to  you  in  all  courtesy,  that  at  Woodstock  Lodge 
jrou  will  fmd  those  for  whom  you  are  fitting  society,  and  who, 
doubtless,  will  afford  you  a  willing  welcome  ;  which  I,  sir,  in 
this  my  present  retreat,  do  not  presume  to  offer  to  a  person  of 
yomr  consequence." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  the  young  man,  turning  to  Alice, 
^  tell  me  how  I  am  to  understand  language  so  mysterious." 

AHce,  to  prevent  his  incnreasing  tli^  restrained  anger  of  her 
father,  compelled  herself  to  answer,  though  it  was  with  difficulty, 
"  We  are  expelled  from  the  Lodge  by  soldiers." 

"  Expelled— by  soldiers  1 "  exclaimed  Everard,  in  surprise^ 
*'  there  is  no  legal  warrant  for  t^is." 

^  None  at  all,"  answered  the  knight,  in  the  same  tone  of 
'Cutting  irony  which  he  had  ail  along  used,  ''  and  yet  as  lawful 
a  warrant,  as  for  aught  that  has  b^n  wrought  in  England  this 
twelvemonth  and  more.  You  are,  I  think,  or  were,  an  Inns- 
of-Court-man — marry,  sir,  your  enjoyment  of  your  profession  is 
like  that  lease  which  a  prodigal  wishes  to  have  of  a  wealthy 
widow.  You  have  already  survived  the  law  which  you  studie<i, 
and  its  expiry  doubtless  had  not  been  without  a  legacy — some 
decent  pickings,  some  merciful  increases,  as  the  phrase  goes. 
You  have  deserved  it  two  ways— you  wore  buff  and  bandoleer, 
as  well  as  wielded  pen  and  ink — I  have  not  heard  if  you  held 
forth  too." 

'*  Think  of  me  and  speak  of  me  as  harshly  as  you  will,  sir,** 
said  Everard,  submissively.  ^  I  have  but  in  this  evil  time, 
guided  myself  by  my  conscience,  and  my  father's  commands." 

^'  O,  an  3rou  talk  of  conscience,"  said  the  old  knight,  ^*  I 
must  have  mine  eye  upon  you,  as  Hamlet  says.    Never  yet  did 
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Puritan  cheat  so  grosdy  as  when  he  was  appealing  to  hiii  con^ 
science  ;  and  as  for  \hy  father " 

He  was  about  to  proceed  in  a  tone  of  the  same  invective, 
when  the  young  man  interrupted  him,  by  saying,  in  a  firm  tone, 
•*  Sir  Henry  Lee,  you  have  ever  been  thought  noble — Say  of 
me  what  you  will,  but  speak  not  of  my  father  what  the  ear  of  a 
son  should  not  endure,  and  which  yet  his  arm  cannot  resent 
To  do  me  such  wrong  is  to  insult  an  unarmed  man,  or  to  beat 
a  captive." 

Sir  Henry  paused,  as  if  struck  by  the  remaik.  **  Thou  hast 
spoken  truth  in  that,  Mark,  wert  thou  the  blackest  Puritan  whom 
hell  ever  vomited,  to  distract  an  unhappy  country." 

"  Be  that  as  you  will  to  think  it,"  replied  Everard ;  "  but 
let  me  not  leave  you  to  the  shelter  of  this  wretched  hovel.  The 
night  is  drawing  to  storm — let  me  but  conduct  you  to  the  Lodge, 
and  expel  those  intruders,  who  can,  as  yet  at  least,  have  no 
warrant  for  what  they  do.  I  will  not  linger  a  moment  behind 
them,  save  just  to  deliver  my  father's  niessage. — Grant  me  but 
this  much,  for  the  love  you  once  bore  me  I " 

"  Yes,  Mark,"  answered  his  uncle  firmly,  but  sorrowfully, 
"  thou  speakest  truth — I  did  love  thee  once.  The  bright-haired 
boy  whom  I  taught  to  ride,  to  shoot,  to  hunt— whose  hours  of 
happiness  were  spent  with  me,  wherever  those  of  graver  labors 
were  employed — I  did  love  that  boy — ay,  smd  I  am  weak  enough 
to  love  even  the  memory  of  what  he  was. — But  he  is  gone, 
Mark — ^he  is  gone ;  and  in  his  room  I  only  behold  an  avowed 
and  determined  rebel  to  his  religion  and  to  his  king — a  rebel 
more  detestable  on  account  of  his  success,  the  more  infamous 
through  the  plundered  wealth  with  which  he  hopes  to  gild  hi» 
villany. — But  I  am  poor,  thou  think'st,  and  should  hold  my 
peace,  lest  men  sa^,  '  Speak,  sirrah,  when  you  should.' — Know, 
however,  that,  indigent  and  plundered  as  I  am,  I  feel  myself 
dishonored  in  holding  even  but  this  much  talk  with  the  tool  of 
usurping  rebels. — Go  to  the  Lodge,  if  thou  wih — ^yonder  lies  the 
way — but  think  not  that,  to  regain  my  dwelling  there,  or  all  the 
wealth  1  ever  possessed  in  my  wealthiest  days,  I  would  willingly 
accompany  thee  three  steps  on  the  greensward.  If  I  must  be 
thy  companion,  it  shall  be  only  when  thy  red-coats  have  tied  my 
hands  behind  me,  and. bound  my  legs  beneath  my  horse's  belly. 
Thou  mayst  be  my  fellow  traveller,  then,  I  grant  thee,  if  tliou 
wilt,  but  no  sooner." 

Alice,  who  suffered  cruelly  during  this  dialogue,  and  was 
well  aware  that  farther  argument  would  onlv  kindle  the  knight's 
cesentment  still  more  hi^y,  ventured  at  last,  in  her  anxiety. 
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to  make  a  sign  to  her  cousin  to  break  off  the  interview,  ana  to 
retire,  since  her  father  commanded  his  absence  in  a  manner  so 
peremptory.  Unhappily,  she  was  observed  by  Sir  Henry,  who, 
concluding  that  what  he  saw  was  evidence  of  a  private  under- 
standing betwixt  the  cousins,  his  wrath  acquired  new  fuel,  and 
it  required  the  utmost  exertion  of  self-command,  and  recollec- 
tion of  all  that  was  due  to  his  own  dignity,  to  enable  him  to 
veil  his  real  fury  under  the  same  ironical  manner  which  he  had 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  this  angry  interview. 

"  If  thou  art  afraid,"  he  said,  "  to  trace  our  forest  glades  by 
night,  respected  stranger,  to  whom  I  am  perhaps  bound  to  do 
honor  as  my  successor  in  the  charge  of  these  walks,  here  seems 
to  be  a  modest  damsel,  who  will  be  most  willing  to  wait  on  thee^ 
and  be  thy  bow-bearer. — Only,  for  her  mother's  sake,  let  there 
pass  some  slight  form  of  marriage  between  you — Ye  need  no 
license  or  priest  in  these  happy  days,  but  may  be  buckled  like 
beggars  in  a  ditch,  with  a  hedge  for  a  church-roof,  and  a  tinker 
for  a  priest.  I  crave  pardon  of  you  for  making  such  an  officious 
and  simple  request — perhaps  you  are  a  Ranter— -or  one  of  the 
family  of  Love,  or  hold  marriage  rites  as  unnecessary,  as  Knip- 
perdoling,  or  Jack  of  Leyden  ?  " 

**  For  mercy's  sake,  forbear  such  dreadful  jesting,  my  father  I 
and  do  you,  Markham,  begone,  in  God's  name,  and  leave  us  to 
our  fate — ^your  presence  makes  my  father  rave." 

"  Jesting  I  "  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  was  never  more  serious- 
Raving  ! — I  was  never  more  composed — I  could  never  brook 
that  falsehood  should  approach  me — I  would  no  more  bear  by 
my  side  a  dishonored  daughter  than  a  dishonored  sword ;  and 
this  unhappy  day  hath  shown  that  both  can  fail." 

"  Sir  Henry,"  said  young  Everard,  "load  not  your  soul  with 
a  heavy  crime,  which  be  assured  you  do,  in  treating  your  daugh- 
ter thus  unjustly.  It  is  long  now  since  you  denied  her  to  me, 
when  we  were  poor  and  you  were  powerful.  I  acquiesced  in 
your  prohibition  of  all  suit  and  intercourse.  God  knoweth  what 
I  suffered — ^but  I  acquiesced.  Neither  is  it  to  renew  my  suit 
that  I  now  come  hither,  and  have,  I  do  acknowledge,  sought 
speech  of  her — not  for  her  own  sake  only,  but  for  yours  also. 
Destruction  hovers  over  you,  ready  to  close  her  pinions  to 
stoop,  and  her  talons  to  clutch — Yes,  sir,  look  contemptuous  as 
you  will,  such  is  the  case ;  and  it  is  to  protect  both  you  and 
her  that  I  am  here." 

•*  You  refuse  then  my  free  gift,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee ;  "  or 
perhaps  jrou  think  it  loaded  with  too  hard  conditions  ?  " 

"  Shame,  shame  on  you,  Sir  Heniy ; "  said  Everard,  waxing 
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warm  in  his  turn  ;  "  have  your  political  prejudices  so  utterly 
warped  every  feeling  of  a  father,  that  you  can  speak  with  Ijitter 
mockery  and  scorn  of  what  concerns  your  own  daughter's 
honor  ? — Hold  up  your  htad,  fair  Alice,  and  tell  your  father 
he  has  forgotten  nature  in  his  fantastic  spirit  of  loyalty.— 
Know,  Sir  Henry,  that  though  I  would  prefer  your  daughter's 
hand  to  every  blessing  which  Heaven  could  bestow  on  me,  I 
would  not  accept  it — my  conscience  would  not  permit  me  to  do 
so — when  I  knew  it  must  withdraw  her  from  her  duty  to  you.'' 

"  Your  conscience  is  over  scrupulous,  young  man  ;— carry  it 
to  some  dissenting  rabbi,  and  he  who  takes  all  that  comes  to 
net,  will  teach  thee  it  is  sinning  against  our  mercies  to  refuse 
any  good  thing  that  is  freely  offered  to  us." 

"  When  it  is  freely  offered,  and  kindly  offered — ^not  when 
the  offer  is  made  in  irony  and  insult — Fare  thee  well,  Alice — if 
aught  could  make  me  desire  to  profit  by  thy  father's  wild  wish 
to  cast  thee  from  him  in  a  moment  of  unworthy  suspicion,  it 
would  be  that,  while  indulging  in  such  sentiments,  Sir  Henry 
Lee  is  tyrannically  oppressing  the  creature,  who  of  all  others  is 
most  dependent  on  his  kindness — ^who  of  all  others  will  most 
feel  his  severity,  and  whom,  of  all  others,  he  is  most  bound  ta 
cherish  and  support." 

"  Do  not  fear  for  me,  Mr.  Everard,"  exclaimed  Alice,  arouseo 
from  her  timidity  by  a  dread  of  the  consequences  not  unlikely 
to  ensue,  where  civil  war  sets  relations,  as  well  as  fellow-citizens, 
in  opposition  to  each  other. — "  Oh,  begone,  I  conjure  you,  be- 
gone I  Nothing  stands  betwixt  me  and  my  father's  kindness, 
but  these  unhappy  family  divisions — but  your  ill-timed  presence 
here — for  Heaven's  sake,  leave  us  I  " 

"  Soh,  mistress  !  "  answered  the  hot  old  cavalier,  "  you  play 
lady  paramount  already ;  and  who  but  you  ! — ^you  would  dictate 
to  our  train,  I  warrant,  like  Goneril  and  Regan  1  But  I  tell 
thee,  no  man  shall  leave  my  house — and,  humble  as  it  is,  this 
is  now  my  house — while  he  has  aught  to  say  to  me  that  is  to 
be  spoken,  as  this  young  man  now  speaks,  with  a  bent  brow 
and  a  lofty  tone — Speak  out,  sir,  and  say  your  worst  I  " 

"  Fear  not  my  temper,  Mrs.  Alice,"  said  Everard,  with  equal 
firmness  and  placidity  of  manner ;  "  and  you.  Sir  Henry,  do 
not  think  that  if  I  speak  firmly,  I  mean  therefore  to  speak  in 
anger,  or  officiously.  You  have  taxed  me  with  much,  and,  were 
1  guided  by  the  wild  spirit  of  romantic  chivaliy,  much  which, 
even  from  so  near  a  relative,  I  ought  not,  as  being  by  birth, 
and  in  the  world's  estimation,  a  gentleman,  to  pass  over  with- 
out reply.     Is  it  your  pleasure  to  give  me  patient  liearing  ?  " 

S 
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"  If  you  stftnd  on  your  defence,**  answered  the  stout  oM 
knight,  "  God  forbid  that  you  should  not  challenge  a  patient 
hearing — ay,  though  your  pleading  were  two  parts  disloyalty 
and  one  blasphemy— Only,  be  brief — this  has  already  lasted 
but  too  long/' 

"  I  will,  Sir  Henry,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  "  yet  it  is  hard, 
to  crowd  into  a  few  sentences  the  defence  of  a  life  which 
though  short,  has  been  a  busy  one — too  busy,  your  indignant 
gesiuie  would  assert  But  I  deny  it;  I  have  drawn  my  swoid 
neither  hastily,  nor  without  due  consideration,  for  a  people 
whose  rights  have  been  trampled  on,  and  whose  consciences 
have  been  oppressed — Frown  not,  sir — such  is  not  your  view  of 
the  contest,  but  such  is  mine.  For  my  religious  principles,  at 
whioh  you  have  scoffed,  believe  me,  that  though  they  depend  not 
on  set  forms^  they  are  no  less  sincere  than  your  own,  and  thus 
far  purer— excuse  the  word — that  they  are  unmingled  with  the 
bloodthirsty  dictates  of  a  barbarous  age,  which  you  and  others 
have  called  the  code  of  chivalrous  honor.  Not  my  own  natural 
disposition,  but  the  better  doctrine  which  my  creed  has  taught, 
enables  me  to  bear  your  harsh  revilings  without  answering  in  a 
similar  ttone  of  wrath  and  reproach.  You  may  carry  insult  to 
extremity  against  me  at  your  pleasure — not  on  account  of  our 
relationship  alone,  but  because  I  am  bound  in  charity  to  endure 
it  This,  Sir  Henry,  is  much  from  one  of  our  house.  But,  ^ 
with  forbearance  far  more  than  this  requires,  I  can  refuse  at 
your  hands  the  gift,  which,  most  of  all  things  under  heaven,  I 
should  desire  to  obtain,  because  duty  calls  upon  her  to  sustain 
and  comfort  you,  and  because  it  were  sin  to  permit  you,  in  your 
blindness,  to  spurn  your  comforter  from  your  side. — Farewell, 
sir — not  in  anger — but  in  pity — We  may  meet  in  a  better  time, 
when  vour  heart  and  your  principles  shall  master  the  unhappy 
prejudices  by  which  they  are  now  overclouded. — Farewell — fare? 
wdl,  Alice  1" 

The  last  words  were  repeated  twice,  and  in  a  tone  of  feeling 
and  passionate  grief,  which  differed  utterly  from  the  steady  and 
almost  severe  tone  in  which  he  had  addressed  Sir  Henry  Lee* 
He  turned  and  left  the  hut  so  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these  last 
MTords ;  and,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  tenderness  which  had  mingled 
with  h^  accents,  the  young  CommonwealthVman  turned  and 
walked  sternly  and  resolvedly  forth  into  the  moonlight,  which 
now  was  spreading  its  broad  light  and  autumna!  shadows  over 
the  woodland* 

So  soon  as  he  departed,  Alice,  who  had  been  during  the 
whole  scene  in  the  utmost  terror  that  her  father  might  haw 
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been  harried,  by  his  natural  heat  of  temper,  from  violence  of 
language  into  violence  of  action,  sunk  down  upon  a  settle 
t^'isted  out  of  willow  boughs,  like  most  of  Joceline's  few  mova- 
bles, and  endeavored  to  conceal  the  tears  which  accompanied 
the  thanks  she  rendered  in  broken  accents  to  Heaven,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  near  alliance  and  relationship  of  the 
paities,  some  fatal  deed  had  not  closed  an  interview  so  perilous 
and  so  angry.  Phoebe  Mayflower  blubbered  heartily  for  com- 
pany, thougn  she  understood  but  little  of  what  had  passed  j 
lust,  indeed,  enough  to  enable  her  afterwards  to  report  to  somi 
naif-dozen  particular  friends,  that  her  old  master.  Sir  Henry, 
Jiad  been  perilous  angry,  and  almost  fought  with  young  Master 
Everard,  because  he  had  well-nigh  carried  away  her  young  mis- 
tress.— "  And  what  could  he  have  done  better?  "  said  Phoebe, 
^  seeing  the  old  man  had  nothing  left  either  for  Mrs.  Alice  or 
himself ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Mark  Everard  and  our  young  lady,  oh  1 
they  had  spoken  such  loving  things  to  each  other  as  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  Argalus  and  Parthenia,*  who,  as  the 
story-book  tells,  were  the  truest  pair  of  lovers  in  all  Arcadia, 
and  Oxfordshire  to  boot." 

Old  Goody  Jellycot  had  popped  her  scarlet  hood  into  the 
kitchen  more  than  once  while  the  scene  was  proceeding ;  but 
as  the  worthy  dame  was  parcel  blind  and  more  than  parcel 
deaf,  knowledge  was  excluded  by  two  principal  entrances  ;  and 
though  she  comprehended,  by  a  sort  of  general  instinct,  that 
the  gentlefolk  were  at  high  words,  yet  why  they  chose  Joceline*s 
hut  for  the  scene  of  their  dispute  was  as  great  a  mystery  as  the 
subject  of  the  quarrel. 

But  what  was  the  state  of  the  old  cavalier's  mood,  thus  con- 
tradicted, as  his  most  darling  principles  had  been,  by  the  last 
words  of  his  departing  nephew  ?  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  less 
thoroughly  moved  than  his  daughter  expected  ;  and  in  all  prob- 
ability his  nephew's  bold  defence  of  his  religious  and  political 
opinions  rather  pacified  than  aggravated  his  displeasure.  Al- 
though sufficiently  impatient  of  contradiction,  still  evasion  and 
subterfuge  were  more  alien  to  the  blunt  old  Ranger's  nature 
til  an  manly  vindication  and  direct  opposition  ;  and  he  was  wont 
to  say,  that  he  ever  loved  the  buck  best  who  stood  boldest  at 
bay.  He  graced  his  nephew's  departure,  however,  with  a  quo- 
tation from  Shakspeare,  whom,  as  many  others  do,  he  was  wont 
to  quote  from  a  sort  of  habit  and  respect,  as  a  favorite  of  his 
unfortunate  master,  without  having  either  much  real  taste  for 

•  [**  The  most  pleasant  and  delightful  hittofy  of  Aiyahis  aad  Par:|ieiua  "  ivM  a  clia^ 
book,  very  popolar  in  the  seTenteenrh  ceoturr.) 
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his  works,  or  great  skill  in  applying  the  passages  which  he  le 
tained  on  his  memory. 

"  Mark,"  he  said,  "  mark  this,  Alice — the  devil  can  quote 
Scripture  for  his  purpose.  Why,  this  young  fanatic  cousin  of 
thine,  with  no  more  beard  than  I  have  seen  on  a  clown  playing 
Maid  Marion  on  May-day,  when  the  village  barber  had  shaved 
him  in  too  great  a  hurry,  shall  match  any  bearded  Presbyterian 
or  Independent  of  them  all,  in  laying  down  his  doctrines  and 
his  uses,  and  bethumping  us  with  his  texts  and  his  homilies. 
I  would  worthy  and  learned  Doctor  Rochecliffe  had  been  here 
with  his  battery  ready  mounted  from  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
Septuagint,  and  what  not — he  would  have  battered  the  presby- 
terian  spirit  out  of  him  with  a  wanion.  However,  I  am  glad 
the  young  man  is  no  sneaker ;  for,  were  a  man  of  the  devil's 
opinion  in  religion,  and  of  Old  Noll's  in  politics,  he  were  better 
open  on  it  full  cry,  than  deceive  you  by  hunting  counter,  or 
running  a  false  scent.  Come — wipe  thine  eyes — the  fray  is 
over,  and  not  like  to  be  stirred  again  soon,  I  trust." 

Encouraged  by  these  words,  Alice  rose,  and,  bewildered  as 
she  was,  endeavored  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for  their 
raeal  and  their  repose  in  their  new  habitation.  But  her  tears 
M\  so  fast,  they  marred  her  counterfeited  diligence  ;  and  it  was 
well  for  her  that  Phoebe,  though  too  ignorant  and  too  simple  to 
comprehend  the  extent  of  her  distress,  could  afford  her  material 
assistance,  in  lack  of  mere  sympathy. 

With  great  readiness  and  address,  the  damsel  set  about 
everything  that  was  requisite  for  preparing  the  supper  and  the 
beds  ;  now  screaming  into  Dame  Jellycot's  ear,  now  whispering 
into  her  mistress's,  and  artfully  managing,  as  if  she  was  merely 
the  agent,  under  Alice's  orders.  When  the  cold  viands  were 
set  forth,  Sir  Henry  Lee  kindly  pressed  his  daughter  to  take 
refreshment,  as  if  to  make  up,  indirectly,  for  his  previous  harsh- 
ness towards  her ;  while  he  himself,  like  an  experienced  cam- 
paigner, showed,  that  neither  the  mortifications  nor  brawls  of 
the  day,  nor  the  thoughts  of  what  was  to  come  to-morrow,  could 
diminish  his  appetite  for  supper,  which  was  his  favorite  meal. 
He  ate  up  two-thirds  of  the  capon,  and,  devoting  the  first 
bumper  to  the  happy  restoration  of  Charles,  second  of  the 
name,  he  finished  a  quart  of  wine  ;  for  he  belonged  to  a  school 
accustomed  to  feed  the  flame  of  their  loyalty  with  copious 
bnmmers.  He  even  sang  a  verse  of  "  The  King  shall  enjoy 
his  own  again,"  in  which  Phoebe,  half-sobbing,  and  Dame  Jellyr 
cot,  screaming  against  time  and  tune,  were  contented  to  lend 
their  aid,  to  cover  Mistress  Alice's  silence. 
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At  length  the  jovial  knight  betook  himself  to  his  rest  on  th« 
keeper's  straw  pallet,  in  a  recess  adjoining  to  the  kitchen,  and, 
unaffected  by  his  change  of  dwelling,  slept  fast  and  deep. 
Alice  had  less  quiet  rest  in  old  Goody  Jellycot's  wicker  couch, 
io  the  inner  apartment ;  while  the  dame  and  Phoebe  slept  on 
m  mattress,  stuffed  with  dry  leaves,  in  the  same  chamber, 
tcmndly  as  those  whose  daily  toil  gains  their  daily  bread,  and 
nhom  morning  calls  up  only  to  renew  the  toils  of  yesterday. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

My  tongue  pads  slowlv  ander  this  new  language. 
And  starts  and  stumbles  at  these  uncouth  (.hrasea. 
They  may  be  great  in  worth  and  weight,  but  hanf 
Upon  the  native  giiboess  of  my  laoRuage 
Like  SauPs  plate-arraor  on  the  shepherd  b^y, 
Encumbering  and  not  arming  him. 

J.B. 

As  Markham  Everard  pursued  his  way  towards  the  Lodge, 
through  one  of  the  long  sweeping  glades  which  traversed  the 
forest,  varying  in  breadth,  till  the  trees  were  now  so  close  that 
the  boughs  made  darkness  over  his  head,  then  receding  farther 
to  let  in  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  anon  opening  yet  wider 
into  little  meadows,  or  savannas,  on  which  the  moonbeams  lay 
in  silvery  silence ;  as  he  thus  proceeded  on  his  lonely  course, 
the  various  effects  produced  by  that  delicious  light  on  the  oaks, 
whose  dark  leaves,  gnarled  branches,  and  massive  trunks  it 
gilded,  more  or  less  partially,  might  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  a  poet  or  a  painter. 

But  if  Everard  thought  of  anything  saving  the  painful  scene 
in  which  he  had  just  played  his  part,  and  of  which  the  result 
seemed  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes,  it  was  of  the  necessary 
guard  to  be  observed  in  his  night-walk.  The  times  were  dan- 
gerous and  unsettled  ;  the  roads  full  of  disbanded  soldiers,  and 
especially  of  royalists,  who  made  their  political  opinions  a  pre* 
text  for  disturbing  the  country  with  marauding  parties  and 
robberies.  Deer-stealers  also,  who  are  ever  a  desperate  ban- 
ditti,  had  of  late  infested  Woodstock  Chase.  In  short,  the 
dangers  of  the  place  and  period  were  such,  that  Markham 
Everard  wore  his  loaded  pistols  at  his  belt,  and  carried  hii 
drawn  sword  under  his  arm,  that  he  might  be  prepared  foi 
whatever  peril  should  cross  his  path. 
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He  heard  the  bells  of  Woodstock  Church  ring  curfew,  just 
as  he  was  crossing  one  of  the  little  meadows  we  have  described, 
and  they  ceased  as  he  entered  an  overshadowed  and  twilight 
part  of  the  path  beyond.  It  was  there  that  he  heard  some  one 
whistling ;  and,  as  the  sound  became  clearer,  it  was  plain  the 
person  was  advancing  towards  him.  This  could  hardly  be  a 
friend  ;  for  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  rejected,  generally 
Sfeaking,  all  music,  unless  psalmody.  ^  If  a  ms^  is  merry,  let 
him  sing  psalms,"  waa  a  text  which  they  were  pleased  to  inter- 
terplret  as  literally  and  to  as  little  purpose  as  they  did  some 
others ;  yet  it  was  too  contmued  a  sound  to  be  a  signal  amongst 
night-walkerss  and  too  light  and  cheerful  to  argue  any  purpose 
of  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  traveller,  who  presently  ex- 
changed his  whistling  for  singing,  and  trolled  forth  the  follow- 
ing stanza  to  a  jolly  tune,  with  which  the  old  cavaliers  were 
wont  to  wake  the  night-owl : — 

Hey  for  cavaliers  I   Ho  for  cavaliers  I 

Pray  for  cavaliers  t 

Rub  a  dub — ^rub  a  dub  I 
Have  at  old  Beelzebub- 
Oliver  smokes  for  fear. 

"  I  should  know  that  voice,"  said  Everard,  uncocking  the 

Eistol  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  belt,  but  continuing  to  bold 
in  his  hand.    Then  came  another  fragment  :— 

Hash  them — slash  them— 
All  to  pieces  dash  them. 

"So  ho!"  cried  Markham,  "who  goes  there,  and  for 
whom?" 

"  For  Church  and  King,"  answered  a  voice,  which  pres- 
ently added,  "  No,  d — n  me — I  mean  against  Church  and 
King,  and  for  the  people  that  are  uppermost — I  forget  which 
they  are." 

"  Roger  Wildrake,  as  I  guess  ? "  said  Everard. 

"  The  same — Gentleman ;  of  Squattlesea-mere,  in  the  moist 
county  of  Lincoln." 

"  Wildrake  1 "  said  Markham — "  Wildgoose  you  should  b« 
called.  You  have  been  moistening  your  own  throat  to  some 
l^uipose,  and  using  it  to  gabble  tunes  very  suitable  to  the  timesi 
to  be  sure !  " 

"  Faith,  the  tune's  a  pretty  tune  enough,  Mark,  only  out  of 
fashion  a  little — the  more's  the  pity." 

"  What  could  I  expect,"  said  Everard,  "  but  to  meet  some 
ranting,  drunken  cavalier  as  desperate  and  dangerous  as  nighl 
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and  sack  ustidlly  make  them  ?  What  if  I  had  rewarded  your 
melody  by  a  ball  in  the  gullet  ?  " 

"  Why,  there  would  have  been  a  piper  paid — that's  all," 
said  Wildrake.  "  But  wherefore  come  you  this  way  now  ?  I 
was  about  to  seek  you  at  the  hut." 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it — I  will  tell  you  the  cause 
hereafter,"  replied  Markham. 

''  What  I  the  old  play-hunting  cavalier  was  cross,  or  Chloe 
was  unkind  ? " 

"  Jest  not,  Wildrake^-it  is  all  over  with  me,"  said  Everard. 

"  The  devil  it  is,"  exclaimed  Wildrake,  "  and  you  take  it 
thus  quietly ! — Zounds  1  let  us  back  together — I'll  plead  )rout 
cause  for  you — I  know  how  to  tickle  up  an  old  knight  and  a 
pretty  maiden-^Let  me  alone  for  putting  you  rectus  m  curia^ 
you  canting  rogue.— D—n  me,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  says  I,  your 
tiephew  is  a  piece  of  a  Puritan — ^it  won't  deny— but  Til  uphold 
bim  a  gentleman  and  a  pretty  fellow,  for  all  that. — Madam, 
says  I,  you  may  think  your  cousin  looks  like  a  psalm-singing 
weaver,  in  that  bare  felt,  and  with  that  rascally  brown  cloak ; 
that  band,  which  looks  like  a  baby's  clout,  and  those  loose 
boots,  which  have  a  whole  calf-skin  in  each  of  them, — ^but  let 
him  wear  on  the  one  side  of  his  head  a  castor,  with  a  plume 
befitting  his  quality  ;  give  him  a  good  Toledo  by  his  side,  with 
a  broidered  belt  and  an  inlaid  hilt,  instead  of  the  ton  of  iron 
contained  in  that  basket-hilted  black  Andrew  Ferrara ;  put  a 
few  smart  words  in  his  mouth — and,  blood  and  wounds! 
madam,  says  I— ^' 

"  Prithee,  truce  with  this  nonsense,  Wildrake,"  said  Ever- 
ard,  **  and  tell  me  if  you  are  sober  enough  to  hear  a  few  words 
o£  sober  reason  ? " 

"  Pshaw  I  man,  I  did  but  crack  a  brace  of  quarts  with  yon* 
der  puritanic^  roundheaded  soldiers,  up  yonder  at  the  town  ; 
and  rat  me  but  I  passed  myself  for  the  best  man  of  the  party ; 
twanged  my  nose,  and  turned  up  my  eves,  as  I  took  my  can-* 
Pah  I  the  very  wine  tasted  of  hypocrisy.  I  think  the  rogue 
corporal  smoked  something  at  last — ^as  for  the  common  fellows, 
never  stir,  but  tAcy  asked  me  to  say  grace  over  another  quart  I " 

"  This  is  just  what  I  wished  to  speak  with  you  about,  Wild- 
rake," said  Markham — "  You  hold  me,  I  am  sure,  for  youi 
friend?" 

"  True  as  steel. — Chums  at  College  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn— • 
we  have  been  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous, 
Orestes  and  Pylades ;  and,  to  sum  up  the  whole  with  a  puri- 
tanic touch,  David  and  Jonathan,  all  in  one  breath.    Not  even 
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politics,  the  wedge  that  rends  families  and  friendships  asundefi 
as  iron  rives  oak,  have  been  able  to  split  us." 

"  True,"  answered  Markham  ;  "and  when  you  followed  the 
Ring  to  Nottingham,  and  I  enrolled  under  Essex,  we  swore,  at 
our  parting,  that  whichever  side  was  victorious,  he  of  us  who 
adhered  to  it  should  protect  his  less  fortunate  comrade." 

"  Surely,  man,  surely  ;  and  have  you  not  protected  me 
accordingly  ?  Did  you  not  save  me  from  hanging  ?  and  am  I 
not  indebted  to  you  for  the  bread  I  eat  ? " 

^  I  have  but  done  that  which,  had  the  times  been  otherwise, 

S>u,  my  dear  Wildrake,  would,  I  am  sure,  have  done  for  me. 
ut,  as  J  said,  that  is  just  what  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about. 
Why  render  the  task  of  protecting  you  more  difficult  than  it 
must  necessarily  be  at  any  rate  ?  Why  thrust  thyself  into  the 
company  of  soldiers,  or  such  like,  where  thou  art  sure  to  be 
warmed  into  betraying  thyself?  Why  come  hollowing  and 
whooping  out  cavalier  ditties,  like  a  drunken  trooper  of  Prince 
Rupert,  or  one  of  Wilmot's  swaggering  body-guaixis  ? " 

"  Because  I  may  have  been  both  one  and  t'other  in  my  day, 
for  aught  that  you  know,"  replied  Wildrake.  **  But,  oddsflsh ! 
is  it  necessary  I  should  always  be  reminding  you,  that  our  obli- 
garion  of  mutual  protection,  our  league  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, as  I  may  call  it,  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  without 
referepce  to  the  politics  or  religion  of  the  party  protected,  or 
the  least  obligation  on  him  to  conform  to  those  of  his  friend  ?  " 
**True,"  said  Everard;  "but  with  this  most  necessary 
qualification,  that  the  party  should  submit  to  such  outward 
conformity  to  the  times  as  should  make  it  more  easy  and  safe 
for  his  friend  to  be  of  service  to  him.  Now,  you  are  perpetu- 
ally breaking  forth,  to  the  hazard  of  your  own  safety  and  nqf 
credit" 

"  I  tell  yoo,  Mark,  and  I  would  tell  your  namesake  the 
apostle,  that  you  are  hard  on  me.  You  have  practiced  sobriety 
and  hypocrisy  from  your  hanging  sleeves  till  your  Geneva  cas- 
sock— ^from  the  craale  to  this  day, — and  it  is  a  thing  of  nature 
to  you ;  and  you  are  surprised  that  a  rough,  rattling,  honest 
fellow,  accustomed  to  speak  truth  all  his  life,  and  especially 
when  he  found  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask,  cannot  be  so  perfect 
a  prig  as  thyself — ^Zooks  1  there  is  no  equality  betwixt  us — ^A 
trained  diver  might  as  well,  because  he  can  retain  his  breath 
for  ten  minutes  without  inconvenience,  upbraid  a  poor  devil 
for  being  like  to  burst  in  twenty  seconds,  at  the  bottom  of  ten 
fathoms  water — And,  after  all,  considering  the  guise  is  so  new 
to  me  I  think  I  bear  myself  indifferently  well— try  me  1 " 
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"  Are  there  any  more  news  from  ^'orccster  fight  ?  *'  asked 
£vcrard,  in  a  tone  so  serious  that  it  imposed  on  his  companion, 
who  replied  in  his  genuine  character — 

"  Worse ! — d — n  me,  worse  an  hundred  times  than  reported 
— ^totally  broken.  Noll  hath  certainly  sold  himself  to  the  devil, 
and  his  lease  will  have  an  end  one  day — that  is  all  our  present 
comfort." 

"  What  1  and  would  this  be  your  answer  to  the  first  redcoat 
who  asked  the   question?"  said  Everard.      "Methinks  you' 
would  find  a  speedy  passport  to  the  next  corps  de  garde." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  I  thought  you  asked  me 
in  your  own  person. — Lack-a-day  I  a  great  mercy — z,  glorifying 
mercy — a  crowning  mercy — a  vouchsafing  —  an  uplifting  —  I 
profess  the  malignants  are  scattered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba— 
smitten,  hip  and  thigh,  even  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun  I  '^ 

"  Hear  you  aught  of  Colonel  Thornhaugh's  wounds  ?  " 

"  He  is  dead,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  that's  one  comfort— 
the  roundheaded  rascal  1 — Nay,  hold  I  it  was  but  a  trip  of  the 
tongue — I  meant,  the  sweet  godly  youth." 

"  And  hear  you  aught  of  the  young  man,  King  of  Scotland, 
as  they  call  him  I  "  said  Everard. 

"  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  hunted  like  a  partridge  on  tha 
mountains.  May  God  deliver  him,  and  confound  his  enemies  t 
— ^Zoons,  Mark  Everard,  I  can  fool  it  no  longer.  Do  you  not 
remember,  that  at  the  Lincoln's-Inn  gambols — though  you  did 
not  mingle  much  in  them,  I  think — I  used  always  to  play  as 
well  as  any  of  them  when  it  came  to  the  action,  but  they  could 
never  get  me  to  rehearse  conformably.  It's  the  same  at  this 
day.  I  hear  your  voice,  and  answer  to  it  in  the  true  tone  of 
my  heart ;  but  when  I  am  in  the  company  of  your  snuffling 
friends,  you  have  seen  me  act  my  part  indifferent  well." 

"  But  indifferent,  indeed,"  replied  Everard  ;  *'  however,  there 
is  little  call  on  you  to  do  aught,  save  to  be  modest  and  silent 
Speak  little,  and  lay  aside,  if  you  can,  your  big  oaths  and 
swaggering  looks — set  your  hat  even  on  your  brows." 

**  Ay,  that  is  the  curse  I  I  have  been  always  noted  for  the 
jaunty  manner  in  which  I  wear  my  castor — Hard  when  a  man's 
merits  become  his  enemies  1 " 

"  You  must  remember  you  are  my  clerk." 

"  Secretary,"  answered  Wildrake ;  **  let  it  be  secretary  if  you 
love  me." 

^  It  must  be  clerk,  and  nothing  else  —  plain  clerk — and 
remember  to  be  civil  and  obedient,"  replied  Everard. 

**  But  you  should  not  lay  on  your  commands  with  so  much 
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ostentatious  superiority,  Master  Markham  EVerard.  Remem 
ber  I  am  your  senior  of  three  years'  standing.  Confound  me| 
if  I  know  how  to  take  it  I " 

**  Was  ever  such  a  fantastic  wronghead  I— For  my  sake,  if 
not  for  thine  own,  bend  thy  freakish  folly  to  listen  to  reason. 
Think  that  I  have  incurred  both  risk  and  shame  on  thj 
account." 

"  Nay,  thou  art  a  right  good  fellow,  Mark,"  replied  the  cav^ 
tlier;  "and  for  thy  sake  I  will  do  much — ^but  remember  to 
cough  and  crv  hem  I  when  thou  seest  me  like  to  break  bounds. 
And  now,  tell  me  whither  we  are  bound  for  the  night." 

*•  To  Woodstock  Lodge,  to  look  after  my  uncle's  property,** 
answered  Markham  Everard ;  "  I  am  informed  that  soldiers 
have  taken  possession — Yet  how  could  that  be  if  thou  foundst 
the  party  drinking  in  Woodstock  ? " 

"  There  was  a  kind  of  commissary  or  steward,  or  some  such 
rogue  had  gone  down  to  the  Lodge,"  replied  Wildrake ;  **  I  had 
a  peep  at  him." 

"  Indeed  I "  replied  Everard. 

"  Ay,  verily,"  said  Wildrake,  "  to  speak  your  own  language. 
Why,  as  I  passed  through  the  park  in  quest  of  you,  scarce  half* 
an-hour  since,  I  saw  a  light  in  the  Lodge — Step  this  way,  you 
will  see  it  yourself." 

"  In  the  north-west  angle  ? "  returned  Everard.  "  It  is  from 
%  window  in  what  they  call  Victor  Lee's  apartment." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Wildrake,  "  I  had  been  long  one  of  Lunds- 
ford's  lads,  and  well  used  to  patrolling  duty— So,  rat  me,  sayi 
I,  if  I  leave  a  light  in  my  rear,  without  knowing  what  it  means^ 
Besides,  Mark,  thou  hadst  said  so  much  to  me  of  thy  preuy 
cousin,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  have  a  peep,  if  I  could." 

"  Thoughtless,  incorrigible  man  ;  to  what  dangers  do  yaa 
expose  yourself  and  your  friends,  in  mere  wantonness  1  But 
go  on." 

**  By  this  fair  moonshine,  I  believe  thou  art  jealous,  Ma/k 
Everard  I  "  replied  his  gay  companion ;  "  there  is  no  occasio*<i ; 
for,  in  any  case,  I  who  was  to  see  the  lady,  was  steeled  by 
honor  against  the  charms  of  my  friend's  Chloe — Then  the 
lady  was  not  to  see  me,  so  could  make  no  comparisons  to  thy 
disadvantage,  thou  knowest — Lastly,  as  it  fell  out,  neither  of 
us  saw  the  other  at  all." 

"  Of  that  I  am  well  aware.  Mrs.  Alice  left  the  Lodge  long 
before  sunset,  and  never  returned.  What  didst  thou  see  to 
introduce  with  such  preface  ?" 

"  Nay  no  great  matter,"  replied  Wildrake ;  "  only  getting 
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upon  a  5ort  of  buttress  (for  I  can  climb  Tike  any  cat  that  ever 
mewed  in  any  gutter),  and  holding  on  by  the  vines  and  creepers 
which  grew  around,  I  obtained  a  station  where  I  could  see  into 
the  inside  of  that  sanoe  parlor  thou  spokest  of  just  now." 

''And  what  saw'st  thou  there?"  once  more  demanded 
Everard. 

"  Nay,  no  great  matter,  as  I  said  before,"  replied  the  cava* 
lier;  ''for  in  these  times  it  is  no  new  thing  to  see  churis  carous* 
ing  in  royal  or  noble  chambers.  I  saw  two  rascallions  engaged 
in  emptying  a  solemn  stoup  of  strong  waters,  and  dispatching 
a  huge  venison  pasty,  which  greasy  mess,  for  their  convenience^ 
they  had  placed  on  a  lady's  work-table— One  of  them  was  try- 
ing an  air  on  a  lute." 

"The  profane  villains!"  exclaimed  Everard,  "it  was 
Alice's." 

"  Well  said,  comrade — I  am  glad  your  phl^^  can  be  moved* 
I  did  but  throw  in  these  incidents  of  the  lute  and  the  table,  to 
try  if  it  was  possible  to  get  a  spark  of  human  spirit  out  of  you, 
besaoctified  as  jrou  are." 

"  What  like  were  the  men  ?  "  said  young  Everard. 

"  The  one  a  slouch^iatted,  long  cloaked,  sour-faced  fanatic, 
like  the  rest  of  you,  whom  I  took  to  be  the  steward  or  commis- 
sary I  heard  spoken  of  in  the  town  ;  the  other  was  a  short^turdt 
fellow,  with  a  wood-knife  at  his  girdle,  and  a  long  quarterstaff 
lying  beside  him — a  black-haired  knave,  with  white  teeth  and  a 
merry  countenance— one  of  the  under-rangers  or  bow-bearers 
of  these  walks,  I  fancy." 

"  They  must  have  been  Desborough's  favorite,  trusty  Ton^ 
kins,"  said  Everard,  "  and  Joceline  Joliffe,  the  keeper.  Tom- 
kins  is  Desborough's  right  hand — an  Independent,  and  hath 
pourings  forth,  as  he  calls  them.  Some  think  that  his  gifts 
have  the  better  of  hb  grace.  I  have  heard  of  his  abusing 
opportunities." 

"They  were  improving  them  when  I  saw  them,"  replied 
Wildrake,  "  and  made  the  bottle  smoke  for  it — when,  as  the 
devr.  wotUd  have  it,  a  stone,  which  had  been  dislodged  from 
the  crumbling  buttress,  gave  way  under  my  weight.  A  clumsy 
fellow  like  thee  would  have  been  so  long  thinking  what  was  to 
be  done,  that  he  must  needs  have  followed  it  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind ;  but  I,  Mark,  I  hopped  like  a  squirrel  to  an 
Ivy  twig,  and  stood  fast — was  well-nigh  shot,  though,  for  the 
no'se  alarmed  them  both.  They  looked  to  the  oriel,  and  saw 
me  on  the  outside;  the  fanatic  fellow  took  out  a  pistol — as 
they  have  always  such  texts  in  readiness  hanging  beside  the 
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Kttle  clasped  Bible,  thou  know'st — the  keeper  seized  his  hunt- 
ing pole — I  treated  them  both  to  a  roar  and  a  grin — thou  mus* 
know  1  can  grimace  like  a  baboon — I  learned  the  trick  from  f 
French  player,  who  could  twist  his  jaws  into  a  pair  of  nut- 
crackers— and  therewithal  I  dropped  myself  sweetly  on  the 
grass,  and  ran  off  so  trippingly,  keeping  the  dark  side  of  the 
wall  as  long  as  I  could,  that  I  am  well-nigh  persuaded  they 
thought  I  was  their  kinsman,  the  devil,  come  among  them 
uncalled.     They  were  abominably  startled." 

"  Thou  art  most  fearfully  rash,  Wildrake,"  said  his  com- 
panion ;  '*  we  are  now  bound  for  the  house — what  if  they  should 
remember  thee  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  is  no  treason,  is  it  ?  No  one  has  paid  for  peeping 
since  Tom  of  Coventry's  days  ;  and  if  he  came  in  for  a  reckon- 
ing, belike  it  was  for  a  better  treat  than  mine.  But  trust  me, 
they  will  no  more  know  me  than  a  man  who  had  only  seen 
your  friend  Noll  at  a  conventicle  of  saints,  would  know  the 
same  Oliver  on  horseback,  and  charging  with  his  lobster-tailed 
squadron  ;  or  the  same  Noll  cracking  a  jest  and  a  bottle  with 
wicked  Waller  the  poet." 

*'  Hush  I  not  a  word  of  Oliver,  as  thou  dost  value  thyself 
and  me.  It  is  ill  jesting  with  the  rock  yoj  may  split  on. — But 
heFe  is  the  gate — we  will  disturb  these  honest  gentlemen's 
recreations." 

As  he  spoke,  he  applied  the  large  and  ponderous  knocker  to 
the  hall-door. 

"  Rat-tat-tat-too  I  "  said  Wildrake  ;  "  there  is  a  fine  alarm  to 
you  cuckolds  and  roundheads."  He  then  half-mimicked,  half- 
sung,  the  march  so  called : — 

*  Cuckolds,  come  dig,  cuckolds,  come  dig ; 
Round  about  cuckolds,  come  dance  to  my  jig  t  ** 

"  By  Heaven !  this  passes  Midsummer  frenzy,"  said  Everard, 
turning  angrily  to  him. 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  replied  Wildrake  ;  "  it  is  but  a  siigM 
expectoration,  just  like  what  one  makes  before  beginning  a  long 
speech.  I  wiJl  be  grave  for  an  hour  together,  now  I  have  got 
that  point  of  war  out  of  my  head." 

As  he  spoke,  steps  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  the  wicket 
of  the  great  door  was  partly  opened,  but  secured  with  a  chain 
in  case  of  accidents.     The  visage  of  Tomkins,  and    that  uf 

iioceline  beneath  it,  appeared  at  the  chink,  illuminated  by  the 
amp  which  the  latter  held  in  his  hand,  and  Tomkins  demanded 
the  meaning  of  this  alarm. 
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"  I  demand  instant  admittance  I "  said  Everard.  "  Joliffe, 
jrou  know  me  well  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Joceline,  "and  could  admit  you  with  all 
my  heart ;  but,  alas !  sir,  you  see  I  am  not  key-keepei — Here 
is  the  gentleman  whose  warrant  I  must  walk  by — The  Loid 
lielp  me,  seeing  times  are  such  as  they  be  !  " 

"  And  when  that  gentleman,  who  I  think  may  be  Master 
Desborough's  valet " 

"  His  honor's  unworthy  secretary,  an  it  please  you,"  inter- 
posed Tomkins  ;  while  Wildrake  whispered  in  Everard's  ear, 
"  I  will  be  no  longer  secretary.  Mark,  thou  wert  quite  right— 
the  clerk  must  be  the  more  gentlemanly  calling." 

"  And  if  you  are  Master  Desborough*s  secretary,  I  presume 
you  know  me  and  my  condition  well  enough,"  said  Everard, 
iiddressing  the  Independent,  "  not  to  hesitate  to  admit  me  and 
my  attendant  to  a  night's  quarters  in  the  Lodge  ? " 

"Surely  not,  surely  not,"  said  the  Independent — "that  is, 
if  your  worship  thinks  you  would  be  better  accommodated  here 
than  up  at  the  house  of  entertainment  in  the  town,  which  men 
unprofitably  call  Saint  George's  Inn.  There  is  but  confined 
accommodation  here,  your  honor — and  we  have  been  frayed 
out  of  our  lives  already  by  the  visitation  of  Satan — albeit  his 
fiery  dart  is  now  quenched." 

"This  may  be  all  well  in  its  place.  Sir  Secretary,"  said 
Everard  ;  "  and  you  may  find  a  corner  for  it  when  you  arc  next 
tempted  to  play  the  preacher.  But  I  will  take  it  for  no  apology 
for  keeping  me  here  in  the  cold  harvest  wind  ;  and  if  not  pres- 
ently received,  and  suitably  too,  I  will  report  you  to  your  master 
for  insolence  in  your  office." 

The  secretary  of  Desborough  did  not  dare  offer  farther 
opposition ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Desborough  himself  only 
held  his  consequence  as  a  kinsman  of  Cromwell ;  and  the  Lord 
General,  who  was  well-nigh  paramount  already,  was  known  to 
be  strongly  favorable  both  to  the  elder  and  younger  Everard. 
It  is  true,  they  were  Presbyterians  and  he  an  Independent; 
and  that  though  sharing  those  feelings  of  correct  morality  and 
more  devoted  religious  feeling,  by  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
Ihe  Parliamentary  party  were  distinguished,  the  Everards  were 
r,ot  disposed  to  carry  these  attributes  to  the  extreme  of  enthu- 
siasm, practiced  by  so  many  others  at  the  time.  Yet  it  was 
well  known  that  whatever  might  be  Cromwell's  own  religious 
creed,  he  was  not  uniformly  bounded  by  it  in  the  choice  of  his 
favorites,  but  extended  his  countenance  to  those  who  could 
serve  him,  even  although,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  time, 
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they  came  out  of  the  darkness  of  Egypt,  The  character  of 
the  elder  Everard  stood  very  high  for  wisdom  and  sagacity ; 
besides,  being  of  a  good  family  and  competent  fortune,  his  ad 
herence  would  lend  a  dignity  to  any  side  he  might  espouse* 
Then  his  son  had  been  a  distinguished  and  successful  soldier, 
remarkable  for  the  discipline  he  maintained  among  his  men,  the 
bravery  which  he  showed  in  the  time  of  action,  and  the  human- 
ity with  which  he  was  always  ready  to  qualify  the  consequences 
of  victory.  Such  men  were  not  to  be  neglected,  when  many 
signs  combined  to  show  that  the  parties  in  the  state,  who  had 
successfully  accomplished  the  deposition  and  death  of  the  King, 
were  speedily  to  quarrel  among  themselves  about  the  division 
of  the  spoils.  The  two  Everards  were  therefore  much  courted 
by  Cromwell,  and  their  influence  with  him  was  supposed  to  be 
so  great,  that  trusty  Master  Secretary  Tomkins  cared  not  to 
expose  himself  to  risk,  by  contending  with  Colonel  Everard  for 
such  a  trifle  as  a  night's  lodging. 

Joceline  was  active  on  his  side — more  lights  were  obtained 
— roore  wood  thrown  on  the  fire — and  the  two  newly  arrived 
strangers  were  introduced  into  Victor  Lee's  parlor,  as  it  was 
called,  from  the  picture  over  the  chimney-piece,  which  we  have 
already  described.  It  was  several  minutes  ere  Colonel  Everard 
could  recover  his  general  stoicism  of  deportment,  so  strongly 
was  he  impressed  by  finding  himself  in  the  apartment,  under 
whose  roof  he  had  passed  so  many  of  the  happiest  hours  of 
his  life.  There  was  the  cabinet,  which  he  had  seen  opened 
with  such  feelings  of  delight  when  Sir  Henry  Lee  deigned  to 
give  him  instructions  in  fishing,  and  to  exhibit  hooks  and  lines, 
together  with  all  the  materials  for  making  the  artificial  fly,  then 
little  known.  There  hung  the  ancient  family  picture,  which, 
from  some  odd  mysterious  expressions  of  his  uncle  relating  to 
it,  had  become  to  his  boyhood,  nay,  his  early  youth,  a  subject 
of  curiosity  and  of  fear.  He  remembered  how,  when  left  alone 
in  the  apartment,  the  searching  eye  of  the  old  warrior  seemed 
always  bent  upon  his,  in  whatever  part  of  the  room  he  placed 
himself,  and  how  his  childish  imagination  was  perturbed  at  a 
phenomenon,  for  which  he  could  not  account. 

With  these  came  a  thousand  dearer  and  warmer  recollec 
tions  of  his  early  attachment  to  his  pretty  cousin  Alice,  when 
he  assisted  her  at  her  lessons,  brought  water  for  her  flowers,  or 
accompanied  her  while  she  sung ;  and  he  remembered  that 
while  her  father  looked  at  them  with  a  good-humored  and  care- 
less smile,  he  had  once  heard  him  mutter,  "  And  if  it  should 
turn  out  so— why,  it  might  be  best  for  both,"  and  the  theories 
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©f  happiness  he  had  reared  on  these  words.  AH  these  visions 
had  been  dispelled  by  the  trumpet  of  war,  which  called  Sir 
Heniy  Lee  and  himself  to  opposite  sides  ;  and  the  transactions 
of  this  very  day  had  shown  that  even  Everard's  success  as  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman  seemed  absolutely  to  prohibit  the  chance 
of  iheir  being  revived. 

He  was  waked  out  of  this  unpleasing  reverie  by  the  ap- 
proach of  Joceline,  who,  being  possibly  a  seasoned  toper,  had 
made  the  additional  arrangements  with  more  expedition  and 
accuracy  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  person  en- 
gaged as  he  had  been  since  night-fall. 

He  now  wished  to  know  the  Colonel's  directions  for  the 
night. 

"  Would  he  eat  anything  ? " 

"No." 

**  Did  his  honor  choose  to  accept  Sir  Henry  Lee's  bed, 
which  was  ready  prepared  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  That  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee  should  be  prepared  for  the 
Secretary." 

"  On  pain  of  thine  ears — No,"  replied  Everard. 

"  Where  then  was  the  worthy  Secretary  to  be  quartered  ?*• 

"In  the  dog-kennel,  if  you  list,"  replied  Colonel  Everard ; 
^  but,"  added  he,  stepping  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  Alice, 
which  opened  from  the  parlor,  locking  it,  and  taking  out  thf 
key,  "  no  one  shall  profane  this  chamber." 

"  Had  his  honor  any  other  commands  for  the  night  ?  ^ 

"  None,  save  to  clear  the  apartment  of  yonder  man.  My 
clerk  will  remain  with  me — I  have  orders  which  must  be  written 
out. — Yet  stay — ^Thou  gavest  my  letter  this  morning  to  Mistress 
Alice  ? " 

"  I  did." 

"  Tell  me,  good  Jocelincr,  what  she  said  when  she  received 
k?" 

"  She  seemed  much  concerned,  sir ;  and  indeed  T  think  that 
she  wept  a  little — but  indeed  she  seemed  very  much  distressed." 

"  And  what  message  did  she  send  to  me  ?  " 

•*  None,  may  it  please  your  honor — She  began  to  say,  *  Tel! 
my  cousin  Everard  that  I  will  communicate  my  uncle's  kind 
purpose  to  my  father,  if  I  can  get  fitting  opportunity — but  that 
I  greatly  fear ' — and  there  checked  herself,  as  it  were,  and  said, 
*  I  will  write  to  my  cousin  ;  and  as  it  may  be  late  ere  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  with  my  father,  do  thou  come  for  my 
answer  after  service.' — So  I  went  to  church  myself,  to  whil 
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away  the  time ;  but  when  I  returned  to  the  Chase,  I  foand  (hb 
man  had  summoned  my  master  to  surrender,  and,  right  or 
wrong,  I  must  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Lodge.  I  would 
fain  have  given  your  honor  a  hint  that  the  old  knight  and  my 
young  mistress  were  like  to  take  you  on  the  form,  but  I  could 
not  mend  the  matter." 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  good  fellow,  and  I  will  remember 
thee. — And  now,  my  masters,"  he  said,  advancing  to  the  brace 
of  clerks  or  secretaries,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  sat  quietly 
down  beside  the  stone  bottle,  and  made  up  acquaintance  over 
a  glass  of  its  contents — "  Let  me  remind  you,  that  the  night 
wears  late." 

"  There  is  something  cries  tinkle,  tinkle,  in  the  bottle  yet," 
said  Wildrake,  in  reply. 

"  Hem !  hem  !  hem  1 "  coughed  the  Colonel  of  the  Parlia- 
ment service ;  and  if  his  lips  did  not  curse  his  companion's  im- 
prudence, I  will  not  answer  for  what  arose  in  his  heart— 
"  Well  I "  he  said,  observing  that  Wildrake  had  filled  his  own 
glass  and  Tomkins's,  *'  take  that  parting  glass  and  begone." 

"Would  you  not  be  pleased  to  hear  first,"  said  Wildrake, 
**  how  this  honest  gentleman  saw  the  devil  to-ni^ht  look  through 
a  pane  of  yonder  window,  and  how  he  thinks  he  had  a  mighty 
strong  resemblance  to  your  worship's  humble  slave  and  varlet 
scribbler  ?  Would  you  but  hear  this,  sir,  and  just  sip  a  glass 
of  this  very  recommendable  strong  waters  ?  " 

"  I  will  drink  none,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard  sternly  ; 
^and  I  have  to  tell  you^  that  you  have  drunken  a  glass  too 
much  already. — Mr.  Tomkins,  sir,  I  wish  you  good  night" 

^  A  word  in  season  at  parting,"  said  Tomkins,  standing  up 
behind  the  long  leathern  back  of  a  chair,  hemming  and  snuffing 
as  if  preparing  for  an  exhortation. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  Markham  Everard  sternly  ;  "  you 
are  not  now  sufficiently  yourself  to  guide  the  devotion  of  others." 

"  Woe  be  to  them  that  reject  I "  said  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commissioners,  stalking  out  of  the  room — the  rest  was  lost  in 
shutting  the  door,  or  suppressed  for  fear  of  offence. 

•*  And  now,  fool  Wildrake,  begone  to  thy  bed — ^yonder  it 
lies,"  pointing  to  the  knight's  apartment. 

"  What,  thou  hast  secured  the  lady's  for  thyself?  I  saw 
thee  put  the  key  in  thy  pocket" 

"  I  would  not — ^indeed  I  could  not  sleep  in  that  apartment 
—I  can  sleep  nowhere — ^but  I  will  watch  in  this  arm-chair. — I 
have  made  him  place  wood  for  repairing  the  fire. — Good  now, 
go  to  bed  thyself,  and  sleep  off  thy  liquor." 
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•*  Liquor ! — I  laugh  thee  to  scoili,  Mark — thou  art  a  inilk 
jop,  and  the  son  of  a  milksop,  and  know'st  not  what  a  good 
/ellow  can  do  in  the  way  of  crushing  an  honest  cup." 

"  The  whole  vices  of  his  faction  are  in  .this  poor  fellow  indi- 
ddually,"  said  the  Colonel  to  himself,  eyeing  his  protegd 
askance,  as  the  other  retreated  into  the  bedroom  with  no  very 
steady  pace — "  He  is  reckless,  intemperate,  dissolute , — and  if 
I  cannot  get  him  safely  shipped  for  France,  he  will  certainly  be 
botK  his  own  ruin  and  mine. — Yet,  withal,  he  is  kind,  brave, 
and  generous,  and  would  have  kept  the  faith  with  mc  which  he 
now  expects  from  me ;  and  in  what  consists  the  merit  of  our 
truth,  if  we  observe  not  our  plighted  word  when  we  have  prom- 
ised, to  our  hurt  ?  I  will  take  the  liberty,  however,  to  secure 
myself  against  further  interruption  on  his  part." 

So  saying,  he  locked  the  door  of  communication  betwixt  the 
sleeping-room,  to  which  the  cavalier  had  retreated,  and  the  par- 
lor ; — and  then,  after  pacing  the  floor  thoughtfully,  returned  to 
his  seat,  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  drew  out  a  number  of  letters, 
— "  I  will  read  these  over  once  more,"  he  said,  "  that,  if  pos- 
sible, the  thought  of  public  affairs  may  expel  this  keen  sense  of 
personal  sorrow.  Gracious  Providence,  where  is  this  to  end  } 
We  have  sacrificed  the  peaceof  our  families,  the  warmest  wishes 
of  our  young  hearts,  to  right  the  country  in  which  we  were  bom, 
and  to  free  her  from  oppression  ;  yet  it  appears  that  every  step 
we  have  made  towards  liberty  has  but  brought  us  in  view  of 
new  and  more  terrific  perils,  as  he  who  travels  in  a  mountainous 
region,  is,  by  every  step  which  elevates  him  higher,  placed  in  a 
situation  of  more  imminent  hazard." 

He  read  long  and  attentively  various  tedious  and  embar 
rassed  letters,  in  which  the  writers,  placing  before  him  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  freedom  and  libenies  of  England,  as  their  su- 
preme ends,  could  not,  by  all  the  ambagitory  expressions  they 
made  use  of,  prevent  the  shrewd  eye  of  Markham  Everard  from 
seeing  that  self-interest  and  views  of  ambition  were  the  prin- 
cipal moving  springs  at  the  bottom  of  their  plots. 
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Sleep  steals  on  us  eren  like  his  brother  Death— 
We  know  not  when  it  cnmes — we  know  it  must  oo 
We  may  affect  to  scorn  and  to  contemn  it, 
For  'tis  the  highest  pride  ti  human  misery 
To  ss^  it  knows  not  of  an  opiate  ; 
Yet  the  reft  parent,  the  despairing  lover, 
Ktcq  the  poor  wretch  who  waits  for  executioii» 
Feels  tliis  oblivion,  against  which  he  thought 
flis  woes  liad  armed  his  senses,  steal  upon  him. 
And  through  the  fenceless  citadel— the  body— 
Sur^mae  that  haughty  garrison— the  mind. 

HSKBBKT. 

Colonel  Everard  experienced  the  truth  contained  'n  the 
▼erses  of  the  quaint  old  bard  whom  we  have  quoted  above. 
Amid  private  grief  and  anxiety  for  a  country  long  a  jirey  to 
civil  war,  and  not  likely  to  fall  soon  under  any  fixed  or  well- 
established  form  of  government,  Everard  and  his  father  had, 
like  many  others,  turned  their  eyes  to  General  Cromwell,  as  the 
person  whose  valor  had  made  him  the  darling  of  the  army, 
whose  strong  sagacity  had  hitherto  predominated  over  the  high 
talents  by  which  he  had  been  assailed  in  Parliament,  as  well  as 
over  his  enemies  in  the  field,  and  who  was  alone  in  the  situation 
to  seitU  the  nation^  as  the  phrase  then  went ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  dictate  the  mode  of  government.  The  father  and  son  were 
both  reputed  to  stand  high  in  tly  General's  favor.  But  Mark- 
ham  Everard  was  conscious  of  some  particulars,  which  induced 
him  to  doubt  whether  Cromwell  actually,  and  at  heart,  bore 
either  to  his  father  or  to  himself  that  good  will  which  was  gen- 
erally believed.  He  knew  him  for  a  profound  politician,  who 
could  veil  for  any  length  of  time  his  real  sentiments  of  men 
and  things,'  until  they  could  be  displayed  without  prejudice  to 
his  interest.  And  he  moreover  knew  that  the  General  was  not 
likely  to  forget  the  opposition  which  the  Presbyterian  party  l«ad 
offered  to  what  Oliver  called  the  Great  Matter — the  trial,namely, 
and  execution  of  the  King.  In  this  opposition,  his  father  and 
he  had  anxiously  concurred,  nor  had  the  arguments,  nor  even 
the  half-expressed  threats  of  Cromwell,  induced  them  to  flinch 
from  that  course,  far  less  to  permit  their  names  to  be  introduced 
into  the  commission  nominated  to  sit  in  judgment  on  that  mem- 
orable occasion. 

This  hesitation  had  occasioned  some  temporary  coldness 
between  the  General  and  the  Everards,  father  and  son.     But 
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as  the  latter  remained  in  the  army,  and  bore  arms  under  Crom- 
well, both  in  Scotland,  and  finally  at  Worcester,  his  services 
very  frequently  called  forth  the  approbation  of  his  commander. 
After  the  fight  at  Worcester,  in  particular,  he  was  among  the 
number  of  those  officers  on  whom  Oliver,  rather  considering 
the  actual  and  practical  extent  of  his  own  power,  than  the  name 
under  which  he  exercised  it,  was  with  difficulty  withheld  from 
imposing  the  dignity  of  Knights-Bannerets  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure.  It  therefore  seemed  that  all  recollection  of  former 
disagreement  was  obliterated,  and  that  the  Everards  had  re^ 
gained  their  former  stronghold  in  the  Generars  affections. 
There  were,  indeed,  several  who  doubted  this,  and  who  endear 
ored  to  bring  over  this  distinguished  young  officer  to  some 
other  of  the  parties  which  divided  the  infant  Commonwealth. 
But  to  these  proposals  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Enough  of  bloody 
he  said,  had  been  spilled — it  was  time  that  the  nation  should 
have  repose  under  a  firmly-established  government,  of  strength 
sufficient  to  protect  property,  and  of  lenity  enough  to  encourage 
the  return  of  tranquillity.  This,  he  thought,  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  Cromwell,  and  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
land was  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  true  that,  in  thus 
submitting  to  the  domination  of  a  successful  soldier,  those  who 
did  so  forgot  the  principles  upon  which  they  had  drawn  the 
sword  against  the  late  King.  But  in  revolutions,  stem  and  high 
principles  are  often  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  current  of  exist- 
ing circumstances ;  and  in  many  a  case,  where  wars  have  been 
waged  for  points  of  metaphysical  right,  they  1  ave  been  at  last 
gladly  terminated,  upon  the  mere  hope  of  obtaining  general 
tranquillity,  as,  after  many  a  long  siege,  a  garrison  is  often  glad 
to  submit  on  mere  security  for  life  and  limb. 

Colonel  Everard,  therefore,  felt  that  the  support  which  he 
afforded  Cromwell  was  only  under  the  idea,  that,  an\id  a  choice 
of  evils,  the  least  was  likely  to  ensue  from  a  man  of  the  Gene- 
ral's wisdom  and  valor  beinc;  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state ; 
and  he  was  sensible  that  Oliver  himself  was  likely  to  consider 
his  attachment  as  lukewarm  and  imperfect,  and  measure  hia 
gratitude  for  it  u[>on  the  same  limited  scale. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
make  trial  of  the  General's  friendship.  The  sequestration  0/ 
Woodstock,  and  the  warrant  to  the  Commissioners  to  dispose 
of  it  as  national  property,  had  been  long  granted,  but  the  interest 
of  the  elder  Everard  had  for  weeks  and  months  deferred  its 
execution.  The  hour  was  now  approaching  when  the  blow 
could  be  no  longer  parried,  especially  as  Sir  Hf  nry  Lee,  on  hia 
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side,  resisted  every  proposal  of  submitting  himself  to  the  exist 
ing  government,  and  was  therefore,  now  that  his  hour  of  grace 
was  passed,  enrolled  in  the  list  of  stubborn  and  irreclaimable 
malignants,  with  whom  the  Council  of  State  was  determined  no 
longer  to  keep  terms.  The  only  mode  of  protecting  the  old 
knight  and  his  daughter  was  to  interest,  if  possible,  the  Gen- 
eral himself  in  the  matter ;  and  revolving  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  their  intercourse.  Colonel  Everard  felt  that  a 
request,  which  would  so  immediately  interfere  with  the  interests 
ot  Desborough,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cromwell,  and  one  of  tht 
present  Commissioners,  was  putting  to  a  very  severe  trial  tht 
friendship  of  the  latter.     Yet  no  alternative  remained. 

With  this  view,  and  agreeably  to  a  request  from  Cromwell 
who  at  parting  had  been  very  urgent  to  have  his  written  opinioD 
upon  public  affairs.  Colonel  Everard  passed  the  earlier  part  oi 
the  night  in  arranging  his  ideas  upon  the  state  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  a  plan  which  he  thought  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
Cromwell,  as  it  exhorted  him,  under  the  aid  of  Providence,  to 
become  the  saviour  of  the  state,  by  convoking  a  free  Parliament, 
and  by  their  aid  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  some  form  of 
liberal  and  established  government,  which  might  supersede  the 
state  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  nation  was  otherwise  likely  to  be 
merged.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  totally  broken  condition 
of  the  Royalists,  and  of  the  various  factions  which  now  convulsed 
the  state,  he  showed  how  this  might  be  done  without  bloodshed 
or  violence.  From  this  topic  he  descended  to  the  propriety  of 
keeping  up  the  becoming  state  of  the  P^xecutive  Government,  in 
whose  hands  soever  it  should  be  lodged,  and  thus  showed  Crom- 
well,  as  the  future  Stadtholder,  or  Consul,  or  Lieutenant-General 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  prospect  of  demesne  and  resi- 
dences becoming  his  dignity.  Then  he  naturally  passed  to  the 
disparking  and  destroying  of  the  royal  residences  of  England, 
made  a  woeful  picture  of  the  demolition  which  impended  over 
Woodstock,  and  interceded  for  the  preservation  of  that  seat,  as 
a  matter  of  personal  favor,  in  which  he  found  himself  deeply 
interested. 

Colonel  Everard,  when  he  had  finished  his  letter,  did  not 
And  himself  greatly  risen  in  his  own  opinion.  In  the  course  of 
his  political  conduct,  he  had  till  this  hour  avoided  mixing  up 
personal  motives  with  his  public  grounds  of  action,  and  yet  he 
now  felt  himself  making  such  a  composition.  But  he  comforted 
himself,  or  at  least  silenced  this  unpleasing  recollection,  with 
the  consideration,  that  the  weal  of  Britain,  studied  under  the 
aspect  of  the  times,  absolutely  required  that  Cromwell  should 
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be  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  that  the  interest  of  Sif 
Henry  Lee,  or  rather  his  safety  and  his  existence,  no  less  emphatic 
eally  demanded  the  preservation  of  Woodstock,  and  his  resi- 
dence there.  Was  it  a  fault  of  his,  that  the  same  road  should  lead 
to  both  these  ends,  or  that  his  private  interest,  and  that  of  the 
country,  should  happen  to  mix  in  the  same  letter?  He  hard- 
ened himself,  therefore,  to  the  act,  made  up  and  addressed  his 
packet  to  the  Lord-General,  and  then  sealed  it  with  his  seal  of 
arms.  This  done,  he  lay  back  in  the  chair ;  and,  in  spite  of  his 
expectations  to  the  contrary,  fell  asleep  in  the  course  of  his 
reflections,  anxious  and  harassing  as  they  were,  and  did  not 
awaken  until  the  cold  gray  light  of  dawn  was  peeping  through 
the  eastern  oriel 

He  started  at  first,  rousing  himself  with  the  sensation  of  one 
who  awakes  in  a  place  unknown  to  him  ;  but  the  localities 
instantly  forced  themselves  on  his  recollection.  The  lamp 
burning  dimly  in  the  socket,  the  wood  fire  almost  extinguished 
in  its  own  white  embers,  the  gloomy  picture  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  the  sealed  packet  on  the  table — all  reminded  him  of  the 
events  of  yesterday,  and  his  delibei^ations  of  the  succeeding 
night. 

**  There  is  no  help  for  it,"  he  said  ;  **  it  must  be  Cromwell  or 
anarchy.  And  probably  the  sense  that  his  title,  as  head  of  the 
Executive  Government,  is  derived  merely  from  popular  consent, 
may  check  the  too  natural  proneness  of  power  to  render  itself 
arbitrary.  If  he  govern  by  Parliaments,  and  with  regard  to  the 
privileges  of  the  subject,  wherefore  not  Oliver  as  well  as  Charles  ? 
But  I  must  take  measures  for  having  this  conveyed  safely  to  the 
hands  of  this  future  sovereign  prince.  It  will  be  well  to  take 
the  first  word  of  influence  with  him,  since  there  must  be  many 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  recommend  counsels  more  violent  and 
precipitate." 

He  determined  to  intrust  the  important  packet  to  the  charge 
of  Wild  rake,  whose  rashness  was  ne\'er  so  distinguished,  as 
when  by  any  chance  he  was  left  idle  and  unemployed  ;  besides, 
even  if  his  faith  had  not  been  otherwise  unimpeachable,  the 
obligations  which  he  owed  to  his  friend  Everard  must  have 
rendered  it  such. 

These-  conclusions  passed  through  Colonel  Everard's  mind, 
as,  collecting  the  remams  of  wood  in  the  chimney,  he  gathered 
them  into  a  hearty  blaze,  to  remove  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
chillness  which  pervaded  his  limbs ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  a 
IHtle  more  warm,  again  sunk  into  a  slumber,  which  was  only 
dispelled  by  the  beams  of  morning  peeping  into  his  apartment 
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He  arose,  roused  himself,  walked  up  and  down  the  rooT% 
and  looked  from  the  large  oriel  window  on  the  nearest  objects, 
which  were  the  untrimmed  hedges  and  neglected  walks  of  a 
certain  wilderness,  as  it  is  called  in  ancient  treaties  on  garden- 
ing, which,  kept  of  yore  well  ordered,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  the 
top.ary  art,  presented  a  succession  of  yew-trees  cut  into  fantaitic 
forms,  of  close  alleys,  and  of  open  walks,  filling  about  two  ot 
three  acres  of  ground  on  that  side  of  the  Lodge,  and  forming  a 
boundary  between  its  immediate  precincts  and  the  open  Park. 
Its  enclosure  was  now  broken  down  in  many  places,  and  the 
hinds  with  their  fawns  fed  free  and  unstartled  up  to  the  veiy 
windows  of  the  silvan  palace. 

This  had  been  a  favorite  scene  of  Markham's  sports  when  a 
boy.  He  could  still  distinguish,  though  now  grown  out  of 
shape,  the  verdant  battlements  of  a  Gothic  castle,  all  created 
by  the  gardener's  shears,  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  shoot 
his  arrows ;  or,  stalking  before  it  like  the  Knight-errants  <A 
whom  he  read,  was  wont  to  blow  his  horn,  and  bid  defiance  to 
the  supposed  giant  or  Paynim  knight,  by  whom  it  was  gar- 
risoned. He  remembered  how  he  used  to  train  his  cousin, 
though  several  years  younger  than  himself,  to  bear  a  part  in 
these  revels  of  his  boyish  fancy,  and  to  play  the  character  of  an 
elfin  page,  or  a  fairy,  or  an  enchanted  princess.  He  remembered 
too,  many  particulars  of  their  later  acquaintance,  from  which  he 
had  been  almost  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  an 
early  period  their  parents  had  entertained  some  idea  that  there 
might  be  a  well-fitted  match  betwixt  his  fair  cousin  and  himself. 
A  thousand  visions,  formed  in  so  bright  a  prospect,  had  vanished 
along  with  it,  but  now  returned  like  shadows,  to  remind  him  of 
all  he  had  lost — and  for  what  ? — "  For  the  sake  of  England,"  hb 
proud  consicousness  replied, — "  Of  England,  in  danger  of  be- 
coming the  prey  at  once  of  bigotry  and  tyranny."  And  he 
.strengthened  himself  with  the  recollection,  "  If  1  have  sacrificed 
my  private  happiness,  it  b  that  my  country  may  enjoy  liberty  ol 
conscience,  and  personal  freedom  ;  which,  under  a  weak  prirce 
and  usurping  statesman,  she  was  but  too  likely  to  have  lost. 

But  the  busy  fiend  in  his  breast  would  not  be  repulsec  by 
the  bold  answer.  "  Has  thy  resistance,"  it  demanded,  "  availed 
thy  country,  Markham  Everard  ?  Lies  not  England,  after  so 
much  bloodshed,  and  so  much  misery,  as  low  beneath  the  sword 
Df  a  fortunate  soldier,  as  formerly  under  the  sceptre  of  an  en- 
croaching prince  ?  Are  Parliament,  or  what  remains  of  them, 
fitted  to  contend  with  a  leader,  master  of  his  soldiers'  hearts, 
as  bold  and  subtle  as  he  is  impenetrable  in  his  desijpisi    This 
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General  who  holds  the  army,  and  by  that  the  fate  of  the  nation 
in  his  hand,  will  he  lay  down  his  power  because  philosophy 
would  pronounce  it  his  duty  to  become  a  subject  ? " 

He  dared  not  answer  that  his  knowledge  of  Cromwell  autho- 
rized him  to  expect  any  such  act  of  self-denial.  Yet  still  he 
considered  that  in  times  of  such  infinite  difficulty,  that  must  be 
the  best  government,  however  little  desirable  in  itself,  which 
should  most  speedily  restore  peace  to  the  land,  and  stop  the 
wounds  which  the  contending  parties  were  daily  inflicting  on 
each  other.  He  imagined  that  Cromwell  was  the  only  autho- 
rity under  which  a  steady  government  could  be  formed,  and 
therefore  had  attached  himself  to  his  fortune,  though  not  with- 
out considerable  and  recurring  doubts,  how  far  serving  the  views 
of  this  impenetrable  and  mysterious  General  was  consistent  with 
tlie  principles  under  which  he  had  assumed  arms. 

While  these  things  passed  in  his  mind,  Everard  looked  upon 
the  packet  which  lay  on  the  table  addressed  to  the  Lord-General, 
and  which  he  had  made  up  before  sleep.  He  hesitated  several 
rimes,  when  he  remembered  its  purport,  and  in  what  degree  he 
must  stand  committed  with  that  personage,  and  bound  to  support 
his  plans  of  aggrandizement,  when  once  that  communication 
was  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  possession. 

"  Yet  it  must  be  so,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"  Among  the  contending  parties,  he  is  the  strongest — the  wisest 
and  most  moderate — ^and,  ambitious  though  he  be,  perhaps  not 
the  most  dangerous.  Some  one  must  be  trusted  with  power  to 
preserve  and  enforce  general  order,  and  who  can  possess  or  wield 
such  power  like  him  that  is  head  of  the .  victorious  armies  of 
England  ?  Come  what  will  in  future,  peace  and  the  restoration 
of  law  ought  to  be  our  first  and  most  pressing  object.  This 
remnant  of  a  parliament  cannot  keep  their  ground  against  the 
army,  by  mere  appeal  to  the  sanction  of  opinion.  If  they  design 
to  reduce  the  soldiery,  it  must  be  bv  actual  warfare,  and  the 
land  has  been  too  long  steeped  in  blood.  But  Cromwell  may, 
and  [  trust  will,  make  a  moderate  accommodation  with  them, 
on  grounds  by  which  peace  maybe  preserved ;  and  it  is  to  this 
which  we  must  look  and  trust  for  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom^ 
alas  I  and  for  the  chance  of  protecting  my  obstinate  kinsman 
from  the  consequences  of  his  honest  though  absurd  pertinacit}-." 

Silencing  some  internal  feelings  of  doubt  and  reluctance  by 
such  reasoning  as  this,  Markham  Everard  continued  in  his 
resolution  to  unite  himself  with  Cromwell  in  the  struggle  which 
was  evidently  approaching  betwixt  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
ritie;> ;  not  as  the  course  which,  if  at  perfect  liberty,  he  would 
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have  preferred  adopting,  but  as  the  best  choice  between  two 
dangerous  extremities  to  which  the  times  had  reduced  him. 
He  could  not  help  trembling,  however,  when  he"" recollected  that 
his  father,  though  hitherto  the  admirer  of  Cromwell,  as  the  im- 
plement by  whom  so  many  marvels  had  been  wrought  in  England, 
iniglt  not  be  disposed  to  unite  with  his  interest  against  that  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  of  which  he  had  been,  till  partly  laid 
aside  by  continued  indisposition,  an  active  and  leading  member. 
This  doubt  also  he  was  obliged  to  swallow,  or  strangle,  as  he 
might ;  but  consoled  himself  with  the  ready  argument,  that  it  waa 
impossible  his  father  could  see  matters  in  another  light  than  that 
in  which  they  occurred  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 


Determined  at  length  to  dispatch  his  packet  to  the  General 
without  delay.  Colonel  Everard  approached  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  in  which,  as  was  evident  from  the  heavy  breathing 
within,  the  prisoner  Wildrake  enjoyed  a  deep  slumber,  under 
the  in^uence  of  liquor  at  once  and  of  fatigue*  In  turning  the 
key,  the  bolt,  which  was  rather  rusty,  made  a  resistance  so 
noisy,  as  partly  to  attract  the  sleeper's  attention,  though  not  to 
awake  him.  Everard  stood  by  his  bedside,  as  he  heard  him 
mutter,  "  Is  it  morning  already,  jailor  ? — ^Why,  you  dog,  an  you 
had  but  a  cast  of  humanity  in  you,  you  would  qualify  your  vile 
news  with  a  cup  of  sack ; — changing  is  sorry  work,  my  masters 
—and  sorrow's  dry." 

"  Up,  Wildrake — up,  thou  ill-omened  dreamer,"  said  his 
friend,  shaking  him  by  the  collar. 

"  Hands  off  I  "  answered  the  sleeper. — "  I  can  cKmb  a  lad- 
der without  help,  I  trow." — He  then  sat  up  in  the  bed,  and 
opening  his  eyes,  started  around  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  2Counds  I 
Mark,  is  it  only  thou  ?  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me-— 
fetters  were  struck  from  my  legs — rope  drawn  round  my  gullet 
— irons  knocked  off  my  hands — hempen  cravat  tucked  on — all 
ready  for  a  dance  in  the  open  element  upon  slight  footing." 

"  Truce  with  thy  folly,  Wildrake  ;  sure  the  devil  of  drink, 
to  whom  thou  hast,  I  think,  sold  thyself " 

"  For  a  hogshead  of  sack,"  interrupted  Wildrake :  "  the 
bargain  was  made  in  a  cellar  in  the  Vintry." 
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"  I  am  as  mad  as  thou  art,  to  trust  anything  to  thee,"  said 
"Markham  ;  "  I  scarce  believe  thou  hast  thy  senses  yet." 

"  What  should  ail  me  ?  "  said  Wildrake— "  I  trust  I  have 
not  tasted  liquor  in  my  sleep,  saving  that  I  dreamed  of  drinking 
small-beer  with  Old  Noll  of  his  own  brewing.  But  do  not  look 
so  glum,  man — I  am  the  same  Roger  Wildrake  that  I  ever  was , 
as  wild  as  a  mallard,  but  as  true  as  a  game-cock.  I  am  thine 
own  chum,  man — ^bound  to  thee  by  thy  kind  deeds — devinctus 
beneficio — ^there  is  Latin  for  it ;  and  where  is  the  thing  thou  wilt 
charge  me  with,  that  I  will  not,  or  dare  not,  execute,  were  it  to 
pick  the  devil's  teeth  with  my  rapier,  after  he  had  breakfasted 
upon  roundheads  ? " 

"  You  will  drive  me  mad,"  said  Everard. — "  When  I  am 
about  to  intrust  all  I  have  most  valuable  on  earth  to  your  man- 
agement, your  conduct  and  language  are  those  of  a  mere  Bed 
lamite.  Last  night  I  made  allowance  for  thy  drunken  fury ; 
but  who  can  endure  thy  morning  madness  ? — it  is  unsafe  lor 
thyself  and  me, Wildrake — it  is  unkind — 1  might  say  ungrateful." 

"  Nay,  do  not  say  thaty  my  friend,"  said  the  cavalier,  with 
some  show  of  feeling ;  "  and  do  not  judge  of  me  with  a  severity 
that  cannot  apply  to  such  as  I  am.  We  who  have  lost  our  all 
in  these  sad  jars,  who  are  compelled  to  shift  for  our  living,  not 
from  day  to  day,  but  from  meal  to  meal — we  whose  only  hiding 
place  is  the  jail,  whose  prospect  of  final  repose  is  the  gallows, 
what  canst  thou  expect  from  us,  but  to  bear  such  a  lot  with  a 
light  heart,  since  we  shoulcf  break  down  under  it  with  a  heavy 
one.>" 

This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  feeling  which  found  a  respond- 
ing string  in  Everard's  bosom.  He  took  his  friend's  hand,  and 
pressed  it  kindly. 

"  Nay,  if  I  seemed  harsh  to  thee,  Wildrake,  I  profess  it  was 
for  thine  own  sake  more  than  mine.  I  know  thou  hast  at  the 
bottom  of  thy  levity  as  deep  a  principle  of  honor  and  feeling 
as  ever  governed  a  human  heart.  But  thou  art  thoughtless— 
thou  art  rash — and  I  protest  to  thee,  that  wert  thou  to  betray 
thyself  in  this  matter,  in  which  I  trust  thee,  the  evil  conse- 
quences to  myself  would  not  afflict  me  more  than  the  thought 
of  putting  thee  into  such  danger." 

"  Nay,  if  you  take  it  on  that  tone,  Mark,"  said  the  cavalier, 
making  an  effort  to  laugh,  evidently  that  he  might  conceal  a 
tendency  to  a  cRfferent  emotion,  "  thou  wilt  make  children  of 
Us  both — babes  and  sucklings,  by  the  hilt  of  this  bilbo. — Come, 
trust  me ;  I  can  be  cautious  when  time  requires  it — no  man 
ever  saw  me  drink  when  an  alert  was  expected — and  not  one 
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poor  pint  of  wine  will  I  taste  until  I  have  mans^d  this  ihatter 
for  thee.  Well,  I  am  thy  secretary— clerk — I  had  forgot — and 
carry  thy  despatches  to  Cromwell,  taking  good  heed  not  to  be 
surprised  or  choused  out  of  my  lump  of  loyalty  [striking  his 
finger  on  the  packet],  and  I  am  to  deliver  it  to  the  most  loyal 
hands  to  which  it  is  most  humbly  addressed — Adrooks,  Mark, 
think  of  it  a  moment  longer — Surely  thou  wilt  not  carry  thy 
perverseness  so  far  as  to  strike  in  with  this  bloody-minded 
lebel  ? — Bid  me  give  him  three  inches  of  my  dudgeon-daggef^ 
and  I  will  do  it  much  more  willingly  than  present  him  with  thy 
packet" 

"  Go  to,"  replied  Everard,  "  this  is  beyond  our  bargain.  If 
YOU  will  help  me,  it  is  Well ;  if  not,  let  me  lose  no  time  debat- 
ing with  thee,  since  I  think  every  moment  an  age  till  the  packet 
is  in  the  General's  possession.  It  is  the  only  way  left  me  to 
obtain  some  protection,  and  a  place  of  refuge,  for  my  unde  and 
his  daughter." 

"  That  being  the  case,"  said  the  cavalier,  "  I  will  not  spare 
the  spur.  My  nag  up  yonder  at  the  town  will  be  ready  for  the 
road  in  a  trice,  and  thou  may'st  reckon  on  my  being  with  Old 
Noll — thy  General,  1  mean — ^in  as  short  time  as  man  and  horse 
may  consume  betwixt  Woodstock  and  Windsor,  where  I  think 
I  shall  for  the  present  find  thy  friend  keeping  possession  where 
he  has  slain." 

"  Hush,  not  a  word  of  that.  Since  we  parted  last  night,  I 
have  shaped  thee  a  path  which  will  suit  thee  better  than  to  as- 
sume the  decency  of  language  and  of  outward  manner,  of  which 
thou  hast  io  little.  I  have  acquainted  the  General  that  thou 
hast  been  by  bad  example  and  bad  education " 

"  Which  is  to  be  interpreted  by  contraries,  I  hop<%"  said 
Wildrake  ;  "  for  sure  I  have  been  as  well  bom  and  bred  up  as 
^y  lad  of  Leicestershire  might  desire." 

"  Now,  I  prithee,  hush — thou  hast,  I  say,  by  bad  example 
become  at  one  time  a  malignant,  and  mixed  in  the  party  of  the 
late  King.  But  seeing  what  things  were  wrought  in  the  nation 
by  the  General,  thou  hast  come  to  a  clearness  touching  his  call* 
ing  to  be  a  great  implement  in  the  settlement  of  these  distracted 
kingdoms.  This  account  of  thee  will  not  only  lead  him  to  pass 
over  some  of  thy  eccentricities,  should  they  break  out  in  spite 
of  thee,  but  will  also  give  thee  an  interest  with  him  as  being 
more  especially  attached  to  his  own  person." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Wildrake,  "  as  every  fisher  loves  best 
the  trouts  that  are  of  his  own  tickling." 

^'  It  is  likely,  I  think,  he  will  send  thee  hither  with  latten 
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do  me/'  said  the  Colonel,  "  enabling  me  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
proceedings  of  these  sequestrators,  and  to  give  poor  old  Sir 
Henry  Lee  permission  to  linger  out  his  days  among  the  oaks 
he  I6ves  to  look  upon.  I  have  made  this  my  request  to  General 
Cromwell,  and  I  think  my  father's  friendship  and  my  own  may 
stretch  so  far  on  his  regard  without  risk  of  cracking,  especially 
itanding  matters  as  they  now  do — thou  dost  understand  ? " 

"Entirely  well,*'  said  the  cavalier;  "stretch,  quotha! — ^I 
would  rather  stretch  a  rope  than  hold  commerce  with  the  old 
Ring-killing  ruffian.  But  I  have  said  I  will  be  guided  by  thee, 
Markham,  and  rat  me  but  I  wilf 

"  Be  cautious,  then,"  said  Everard  ;  "  mark  well  what  he 
does  and  says — more  especially  what  he  does ;  for  Oliver  is 
>ne  of  those  whose  mind  is  better  known  by  his  actions  than 
by  his  words ;  and  stay — I  warrant  thee  thou  wert  setting  oflf 
without  a  cross  in  t\^y  purse  ? " 

"Too  true,  Mal-k,'*  said  Wildrake;  "the  last  noble  melted 
last  night  among  yonder  blackguard  troopers  of  yours." 

"Well,  Roger,'*  replied  the  Colonel,  "that  is  easily 
mended."  So  saying,  he  slipped  his  purse  into  his  friend's 
band.  "But  art  thou  not  an  inconsiderate  weather-brained 
fellow,  to  set  forth,  as  thou  wert  about  to  do,  without  anything 
to  bear  thy  charges ;  what  couldst  thou  have  done  ? "  ^ 

••  Faith,  I  never  thought  of  that ;  I  must  have  cried  Standi  I 
suppose,  to  the  first  pursy  townsman  or  greasy  grazier  that  I 
met  o'  the  heath — it  is  many  a  good  fellow's  shift  in  these  bad 
times." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Ehrerard  ;  "  be  cautious — use  none  of  your 
loose  acquaintance — rule  your  tongue — beware  of  the  wine  pot 
—for  there  is  little  danger  if  thou  couldst  only  but  keep  thvself 
sober — Be  moderate  in  speech,  and  forbear  oaths  or  vaunting.** 

"  In  short,  metamorphose  myself  into  such  a  prig  as  thou 
art,  Mark. — ^Well,"  said  Wildrake,  "  so  far  as  outside  will  go, 
I  think  I  can  make  a  Hope-on-High^omby  ♦  as  well  as  thou 
Canst.  Ah  I  those  were  merry  days  when  we  saw  Mills  pne 
sent  Bomby  as  the  Fortune  playhouse,  Mark,  ere  I  had  lost  my 
taced  cloak  and  the  jewel  in  my  ear,  or  thou  hadst  gotten  the 
wrinkle  on  thy  brow,  and  the  puritanic  twist  of  thy  mustache  1  ** 

"  They  were  like  most  worldly  pleasures,  Wildrake,"  replied 
Everard,  "  sweet  in  the  mouth  and  bitter  in  digestion. — But 
away  with  thee ;  and  when  thou  bring'st  back  my  answer,  thou 
wilt  find  me  either  here  or  at  Saint  George's  Inn,  at  the  little 

^  k  pwitank  cfaaracter  fa  oot  of  Beaamoot  and  Fletcher's  plaffc 
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borough. — Good  luck  to  thee — Be  but  cautious  how  thou  bear 
est  thyself." 

The  Colonel  remained  in  deep  meditation. — "  I  think,"  ho 
said,  "  I  have  not  pledged  myself  too  far  to  the  General.  A 
breach  between  him  and  the  Parliament  seems  inevitable,  and 
would  throw  England  back  into  civil  war,  of  which  all  men  are 
wearied.  He  may  dislike  my  messenger — ^yet  that  I  do  not 
greatly  fear.  He  knows  I  would  choose  such  as  I  can  myself 
depend  on,  and  hath  dealt  enough  with  the  stricter  sort  to  be 
aware  that  there  are  among  them,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  men 
who  can  hide  two  faces  under  one  hood." 


CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  itand  • 
The  stem  Protector  of  the  cooqoer'd  land ; 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  r 
Turn*d  out  the  members,  and  made  feist  the  door, ' 
Ridding  the  house  of  every  knave  and  drone, 
Forc«d--throush  it  grieved  his  soul— to  rule  alone. 

ThB  FXANIt  CoURTSHIP.^ClABn. 

Leaving  Colonel  Everard  to  his  meditations,  we  follow  the 
jolly  cavalier,  his  companion,  who,  before  mounting  at  the 
George,  did  not  fail  to  treat  himself  to  his  morning  draught  of 
eggs  and  muscadine,  to  enable  him  to  face  the  harvest  wind. 

Although  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  sunk  in  the  extrava- 
gant license  which  was  practiced  by  the  cavaliers,  as  if  to  op- 
pose their  conduct  in  every  point  to  the  preciseness  c^  their 
enemies,  yet  Wildrake,  well  bom  and  well  educated,  and  en- 
dowed with  good  natural  parts,  and  a  heart  which  even  de- 
bauchery, and  the  wild  life  of  a  roaring  cavalier,  had  not  been 
able  entirely  to  corrupt,  moved  on  his  present  embassy  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  feelings,  such  as  perhaps  he  had  never  in 
his  life  before  experienced. 

His  feelings  as  a  loyalist  led  him  to  detest  Cromwel)  whom 
in  other  circumstances  he  would  scarce  have  wished  to  see, 
ex  :ept  in  a  field  of  battle,  where  he  could  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  exchange  pistol-shots  with  him.  But  with  this  hatred  there 
was  mixed  a  certain  degree  of  fear.  Always  victorious  where- 
ever  he  fought,  the  remarkable  person  whom  Wildrake  was  now 
approaching  had  acquired  that  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 
enemies,  which  constant  success  is  so  apt  to  inspire — they 
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ireaded  while  they  nated  him — and  joined  to  tnese  feelings 
was  a  restless  meddling  curiosity,  which  made  a  particular  feat 
ure  in  Wildrake's  character,  who,  having  long  had  little  busi* 
ness  of  his  own,  and  caring  nothing  about  that  which  he  had, 
was  easily  attracted  by  the  desire  of  seeing  whatever  was  curi- 
ous or  interesting  around  him. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  old  rascal  after  all,"  he  said, 
^  were  it  but  to  say  that  1  had  seen  him." 

He  reached  Windsor  in  the  afternoon,  and  felt  on  his  arrival 
the  strongest  inclination  to  take  up  his  residence  at  some  of 
his  old  haunts,  when  he  had  occasionally  frequented  that  fair 
town  in  gayer  days.  But,  resisting  all  temptations  of  this  kind, 
he  went  courageously  to  the  principal  inn,  from  which  its  an- 
cient emblem,  the  Garter,  had  long  disappeared.  The  master, 
too,  whom  Wildrake,  experienced  in  his  knowledge  of  land- 
lords and  hostelries,  had  remembered  a  dashing  Mine  Host  oi 
Queen  Bess's  school,  had  now  sobered  down  to  the  temper  oit 
the  times,  shook  his  head  when  he  spoke  of  the  Parliament, 
wielded  his  spigot  with  the  gravity  of  a  priest  conducting  a  sac- 
rifice, wished  England  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  her  afflictions, 
and  greatly  lauded  his  Excellency  the  Lord-General.  Wildrake 
also  remarked,  that  his  wine  was  better  than  it  was  wont  to  be, 
the  Puritans  having  an  excellent  gift  as  detecting  every  fallacy 
in  that  matter ;  and  that  his  measures  were  less  and  his  charges 
larger — circumstances  which  he  was  induced  to  attend  to,  by 
mine  host  talking  a  good  deal  about  his  conscience. 

He  was  told  by  this  important  personage,  that  the  Lord- 
General  received  frankly  all  sorts  of  persons  ;  and  that  he  might 
obtain  access  to  him  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  for  the 
trouble  of  presenting  himself  at  the  Castle-gate,  and  announcing 
himself  as  a  bearer  of  despatches  to  his  Excellency. 

To  the  Castle  the  disguised  cavalier  repaired  at  the  hour 
appointed.  Admittance  was  freely  permitted  to  him  by  the 
red-coated  soldier,  who,  with  austere  looks,  and  his  musket  on 
his  shoulder,  mounted  guard  at  the  external  gate  of  that  nob^e 
building.  Wildrake  passed  through  the  underward  or  court, 
gazing  as  he  passed  upon  the  beautiful  Chapel,  which  had  but 
lately  received,  in  darkness  and  silence,  the  unhonored  remains 
of  the  slaughtered  King  of  England.  Rough  as  Wildrake  was, 
the  recollection  of  this  circumstance  affected  him  so  strongly, 
that  he  had  nearly  turned  back  in  a  sort  of  horror,  rather  than 
face  the  dark  and  daring  man,  to  whom,  amongst  all  the  actors 
in  that  melancholy  affair,  its  tragic  conclusion  was  chiefly  to  be 
imputed.    But  he  felt  the  necessity  of  subduing  all  sentiments 
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of  this  nature,  and  compelled  himself  to  proceed  in  a  negitia* 
tion  intrusted  to  his  conduct  by  one  to  whom  he  was  so  much 
obliged  as  Colonel  Everard.  At  the  ascent,  which  passed  by 
the  Round  Tower,  he  looked  to  the  ensign-staff,  from  which  the 
banner  of  England  was  wont  to  float.  It  was  gone,  with  all  its 
rich  emblazonry,  its  gorgeous  quarterings,  and  splendid  em- 
broidery ;  and  in  its  room  waved  that  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  cross  of  Saint  George,  in  its  colors  of  blue  and  red,  not  yet 
intersecte  by  the  diagonal  cross  of  Scotland,  which  was  soon 
'after  assumed,  as  if  in  evidence  of  England's  conquest  over 
her  ancient  enemy.  This  change  of  ensigns  increased  the  train 
of  his  gloomy  reflections,  in  which,  although  contrary  to  hif 
wont,  he  became  so  deeply  wrapped,  that  the  flrst  thing  which 
recalled  him  to  himself,  was  the  challenge  from  the  sentinel, 
accompanied  with  a  stroke  of  the  butt  of  his  musket  on  the 
pavement,  with  an  emphasis  which  made  Wildrake  start. 

"  Whither  awaj',  and  who  are  you  .> " 

"  The  bearer  of  a  packet,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  to  the 
worshipful  the  Lord-General." 

"Stand  till  I  call  the  officer  of  the  guard." 

The  corporal  made  his  appearance,  distinguished  above 
those  of  his  command  by  a  double  quantity  of  band  round  his 
neck,  a  double  height  of  steeple-crowned  hat,  a  larger  allow- 
ance of  cloak,  and  a  treble  proportion  of  sour  gravity  of  as- 
pect It  might  be  read  on  his  countenance,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  resolute  enthusiasts  to  whom  Oliver  owed  his  conquests, 
whose  religious  zeal  made  them  even  more  than  a  match  for 
the  high-spirited  and  high-bom  cavaliers,  that  exhausted  their 
valor  in  vain  defence  of  their  sovereign's  person  and  crown. 
He  looked  with  grave  solemnity  at  Wildrake,  as  if  he  was  mak- 
ing in  his  own  mind  an  inventory  of  his  features  and  dress ; 
and  having  fully  perused  them,  he  required  **  to  know  his  busi- 
ness." 

**  My  business,"  said  Wildrake,  as  firmly  as  he  could — for 
the  close  investigation  of  this  man  had  given  him  some 
unpleasant  nervous  sensations — "my  business  is  with  youi 
General." 

"With  his  Excellency  the  Lord-General,  thou  wouldst  say  i  ** 
replied  the  corporal.  "Thy  speech,  my  friend,  savors  too  little 
of  the  reverence  due  to  hb  Excellency." 

"  D — n  his  Excellency  I "  was  at  the  lips  of  the  cavalier ; 
but  prudence  kept  guard,  and  permitted  not  the  offensive  words 
to  escape  the  barrier.     He  only  bowed,  and  was  silent. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  starched  figure  whom  he  addressed  j 
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and  Wildrake  followed  him  accordingly  into*  the  guard-house, 
which  exhibited  an  interior  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  very 
different  from  what  such  military  stations  present  at  the  present 
day. 

By  the  fire  sat  two  or  three  musketeers,  listening  to  one 
who  was  expounding  some  religious  mystery  to  them.  He 
began  half  beneath  his  breath,  but  in  tones  of  great  volubility, 
which  tones,  as  he  approached  the  conclusion,  became  sharp 
and  eager,  as  challenging  either  instant  answer  or  silent  ao- 
quiescence.  The  audience  seemed  to  listen  to  the  speaKet 
with  immovable  features,  only  answering  him  with  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke,  which  they  rolled  from  under  their  thick  mu»> 
taches.  On  a  bench  lay  a  soldier  on  his  face  ;  whether  asleep, 
or  in  a  ^t  of  contemplation,  it  was  impossible  to  decide.  la 
the  midst  of  the  floor  stood  an  officer,  as  he  seemed  by  his  em- 
broidered shoulder-belt  and  scarf  round  his  waist,  otherwise 
very  plainly  attired,  who  was  engaged  in  drilling  a  stout  bump- 
kin, lately  enlisted,  to  the  manual,  as  it  was  then  used.  The 
motions  and  words  of  command  were  twenty  at  the  very  least ; 
and  until  they  were  regularly  brought  to  an  end,  the  corporsU 
did  not  permit  Wildrake  either  to  sit  down  or  move  forward 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  guard-house.  So  he  had  to  listea 
in  succession  to— Poise  your  musket — Rest  your  musket — Cock 
your  musket — Handle  your  primers — and  many  other  forgotten 
words  of  discipline,  until  at  length  the  words,  "Order  your 
musket,"  ended  the  drill  for  the  time. 

"  Thy  name,  friend  ? "  said  the  oflficer  to  the  recruit,  when 
the  lesson  was  over. 

"  Ephraim,"  answered  the  fellow,  with  an  affected  twang 
through  the  nose. 

"  And  what  besides  Ephraim  ?  " 

"  Ephraim  Cobb,  from  the  godly  city  of  Gloucester,  where 
I  have  dwelt  for  seven  years,  serving  apprentice  to  a  praise^ 
worthy  cordwainer." 

"  It  is  a  goodly  craft,"  answered  the  officer ;  "  but  casting 
in  thy  lot  with  ours,  doubt  not  that  thou  shalt  be  set  beyond 
thine  awl,  and  thy  last  to  boot." 

A  grim  smile  of  the  speaker  accompanied  this  poor  attempt 
at  a  pun  ;  and  then  turning  round  to  the  corporal,  who  stood 
two  paces  off,  with  the  face  of  one  who  seemed  desirous  of 
•peaking,  said,  "  How  now  corporal,  what  tidings  ?  " 

"  Here  is  one  with  a  packet,  an  it  please  your  Excellency," 
said  the  corporal — "  Surely  my  spirit  doth  not  rejoice  in  him, 
seeing  I  esteem  him  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 
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By  these  words  Wildrake  learned  that  he  was  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the  remarkable  person  to  whom  he  was  commis- 
sioned ;  and  he  paused  to  consider  in  what  manner  he  ought  to 
address  him. 

The  figure  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was,  as  is  generally  known, 
in  no  way  prepossessing.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  strong 
and  coarsely  made,  with  harsh  and  severe  features,  indicative, 
however,  of  much  natural  sagacity  and  depth  of  thought.  His 
eyes  were  gray  and  piercing ;  his  nose  too  large  in  proportion 
to  his  other  features,  and  of  a  reddish  hue. 

His  manner  of  speaking,  when  he  had  the  purpose  to  make 
himself  distinctly  understood,  was  energetic  and  forcible,  though 
neither  graceful  nor  eloquent.  No  man  could  on  such  occasion 
put  his  meaning  into  fewer  and  more  decisive  words.  But  when, 
as  it  often  happened,  he  had  a  mind  to  play  the  orator,  for  the 
1)enefit  of  people's  ears,  without  enlightening  their  understand- 
ing, Cromwell  was  wont  to  invest  his  meaning,  or  that  which 
seemed  to  be  his  meaning,  in  such  a  mist  of  words,  surround- 
ing it  with  so  many  exclusions  and  exceptions,  and  fortifying  it 
with  such  a  labyrinth  of  parentheses,  that  though  one  of  the 
most  shrewd  men  in  England,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unin- 
telligible speaker  that  ever  perplexed  an  audience.  It  has  been 
long  since  said  by  the  historian,  that  a  collection  of  the  Pro- 
tector's speeches  would  make,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  most 
nonsensical  book  in  the  world  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  added, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  nervous,  concise,  and  intelligible, 
than  what  he  really  intended  should  be  understood. 

It  was  also  remarked  of  Cromwell,  that  though  bom  of  a 
g(/od  family,  both  by  father  and  mother,  and  although  he  had 
tlie  usual  opportunities  of  education  and  breeding  connected 
with  such  an  advantage,  the  fanatic  democrat  ruler  could  never 
acquire,  or  else  disdained  to  practice,  the  courtesies  usually 
exercised  among  the  higher  classes  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  His  demeanor  was  so  blunt  as  sometimes  might 
be  termed  clownish,  yet  there  was  in  his  language  and  manner 
a  force  and  energy  corresponding  to  his  character,  which  im- 
pressed awe,  if  it  did  not  impose  respect ;  and  there  were  even 
times  when  that  dark  and  subtle  spirit  expanded  itself,  so  as 
almost  to  conciliate  affection.  The  turn  for  humor,  which  dis- 
played itself  by  fits,  was  broad,  and  of  a  low,  and  sometimes 
practical  character.  Something  there  was  in  his  disposition 
congenial  to  that  of  his  countrymen ;  a  contempt  of  folly,  a 
hatred  of  affectation,  and  a  dislike  of  ceremony,  which,  joined 
to  the  strong  intrinsic  qualities  of  sense  and  court^^e,  made  him 
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in  manv  respects  not  an  unfit  representative  of  the  democracy 
of  England. 

His  religion  must  always  be  a  subject  of  much  doubt,  and 
probably  of  doubt  which  he  himself  could  hardly  have  cleared 
up.  Unquestionably  there  was  a  time  in  his  life  when  he  was 
sincerely  enthusiastic,  and  when  his  natural  temper,  slightly 
subject  to  hypochondria,  was  strongly  agitated  by  the  same 
fanaticism  which  influenced  so  many  persons  of  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  periods  during  his  political  career, 
when  we  certainly  do  him  no  injustice  in  charging  him  with  a 
hypocritical  affectation.  We  shall  probably  judge  him,  and 
others  of  the  same  age,  most  truly,  if  we  suppose  that  their 
religious  professions  were  partly  influential  in  their  own  breast, 
partly  assumed  in  compliance  with  their  own  interest.  And  so 
ingenious  b  the  human  heart  in  deceiving  itself  as  well  as 
others,  that  it  is  probable  neither  Cromwell  himself,  nor  those 
making  similar  pretensions  to  distinguished  piety,  could  exactly 
have  fixed  the  point  at  which  their  enthusiasm  terminated  and 
their  h)rpocrisy  commenced  ;  or  rather,  it  was  a  point  not  fixed 
in  itself,  but  fluctuating  with  the  state  of  health,  of  good  or  bad 
fortune,  of  high  or  low  spirits,  affecting  the  individual  at  the 
period. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  person,  who,  turning  round  on 
iVildrake,  and  scanning  his  countenance  closely,  seemed  so 
little  satisfied  with  what  he  beheld,  that  he  instinctively  hitched 
forward  hb  belt,  so  as  to  bring  the  handle  of  his  tuck-sword 
within  his  reach.  But  yet,  folding  his  arms  in  his  cloak,  as  if 
upon  second  thoughts  laying  aside  suspicion,  or  thinking  pre- 
caution beneath  him,  he  asked  the  cavalier  what  he  was,  and 
whence  he  came  ? 

"A  poor  gentleman,  sir, — ^that  is,  my  lord,"  —  answered 
Wildrake ;  "last  from  Woodstock." 

"  And  what  may  your  tidings  be,  sir  gentleman  f  "  said  Crom- 
well, with  an  emphasis.  "  Truly  I  have  seen  those  most  will- 
ing tc  take  upon  them  that  title,  bear  themselves  somewhat 
short  of  wise  men,  and  good  men,  and  true  men,  with  all  their 
gentility ;  yet  gentleman  was  a  good  title  in  England,  when 
men  remembered  what  it  was  construed  to  mean." 

**  You  say  truly,  sir,"  replied  Wildrake,  suppressing  with 
difficulty,  some  of  his  usual  wild  expletives ;  "  formerly  gentle- 
men were  found  in  gentlemen's  places,  but  now  the  world  is 
so  changed  that  you  shall  find  the  broidered  belt  has  changed 
place  with  the  under  spur-leather." 

"  Say'st  thou  me  ? "  said  the  General ;  ^  I  profess  thou  art 
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a  bold  companion,  that  can  bandy  words  sc  wantonly  ; — ^thoa 
ring'st  somewhat  too  loud  to  be  good  metal,  methinks.  And, 
once  again,  what  are  thy  tidings  with  mc  ? " 

"This  packet,"  said  Wildrake,  "  commended  to  your  hands 
by  Colonel  Markham  Everard." 

"Alas,  I  must  have  mistaken  thee,"  answered  Cromwell, 
mollified  at  the  mention  of  a  man's  name  whom  he  had  great 
desire  to  make  his  own  ; "  forgive  us,  good  friend,  for  such,  we 
doubt  not,  thou  art  Sit  thee  down,  and  commune  with  thyself 
as  thou  may'st,  until  we  have  examined  the  contents  of  thy 
packet.  Let  him  be  looked  to,  and  have  what  he  lacks."  So 
saying,  the  General  left  the  guard-house,  where  Wildrake  took 
his  seat  in  the  comer,  and  awaited  with  patience  the  issue  of 
his  mission. 

The  soldiers  now  thought  themselves  obliged  to  treat  him 
with  more  consideration,  and  offered  him  a  pipe  of  Trinidado, 
and  a  black  jack  filled  with  October.  But  Uie  look  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  might  be  placed 
by  the  least  chance  of  detection,  induced  Wildralke  to  decline 
these  hospitable  offers,  and  stretching  back  in  his  chair,  and 
affecting  slumber,  he  escaped  notice  of  conversation,  until  a 
sort  of  aid-de-camp,  or  military  officer  in  attendance,  came  to 
summon  him  to  Cromwell's  presence. 

By  this  person  he  was  guided  to  a  postern-gate,  through 
which  he  entered  the  body  of  the  Castle,  and  penetrating 
through  many  private  passages  and  staircases,  he  at  length  was 
mtroduced  into  a  small  cabinet,  or  parlor,  in  which  was  much 
rich  furniture,  some  bearing  the  royal  cipher  displayed,  but  all 
confused  and  disarranged,  together  with  several  paintings  in 
massive  frames,  having  their  faces  turned  towards  the  wall,  as 
if  they  had  been  taken  down  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed. 

In  this  scene  of  disorder,  the  victorious  general  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  seated  in  a  large  easy-chair,  covered  with 
damask,  and  deeply  embroidered,  the  splendor  of  which  made 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  plain,  and  even  homely  character  of 
his  apparel ;  although  in  look  and  action  he  seemed  like  one 
who  felt  that  the  seat  which  might  have  in  former  days  held  a 
prince,  was  not  too  much  distinguished  for  hb  own  fortunes 
and  ambition.  Wildrake  stood  before  him,  nor  did  he  ask  him 
to  sit  down. 

"  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  addressing  himself  to  the  officei 
in  attendance,  "  wait  in  the  gallery,  but  l^  within  call."  Pear 
son  bowed,  and  was  retiring.  "  Who  are  in  the  gallery  bo 
sides?" 
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••Worthy  Mr.  Gordon,  the  chaplain,  ^as  holding  forth  but 
now  to  Colonel  Overton,  and  four  captains  of  your  Excellency's 
regiment." 

"  We  would  have  it  so,"  said  the  General ;  "  we  would  not 
there  were  any  corner  in  our  dwelling  where  the  hungry  soul 
might  not  meet  with  manna.  Was  the  good  man  carried  on- 
ward in  his  discourse  ?  " 

"Mightily  borne  through,"  said  Pearson;  "and  he  was 
touching  the  rightful  claims  whichythe  army,  and  especially 
your  Excellency,  hath  acquired  by  becoming  the  instruments  in 
the  great  work  ; — not  instruments  to  be  broken  asunder  and 
cast  away  when  the  day  of  their  service  is  over,  but  to  be  pre 
served,  and  held  precious,  and  prized  for  their  honorable  and 
faithful  labors,  for  which  they  have  fought  and  marched,  and 
fasted,  and  prayed,  and  suffered  cold  and  sorrow  ;  while  others, 
who  would  now  gladly  see  them  disbanded  and  broken,  and 
cashiered,  eat  of  the  fat,  and  drink  of  the  strong." 

"  Ah,  good  man  1 '  said  Cromwell,  "  and  did  he  touch  upon 
this  so  feelingly  I  I  could  say  something — but  not  now.  Be- 
gone, Pearson,  to  the  gallery.  Let  not  our  friends  lay  aside 
5ieir  swords,  but  watch  as  well  as  pray." 

Pearson  retired ;  and  the  General,  holding  the  letter  of 
Everard  in  his  hand,  looked  again  for  a  long  while  fixedly  at 
Wildrake,  as  if  considering  in  what  strain  he  should  address  him. 

When  he  did  speak,  it  was,  at  first,  in  one  of  those  ambigu- 
ous discourses  which  we  have  already  described,  and  by  which 
it  was  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  understand  his  meaning,  if, 
indeed,  he  knew  it  himself.  We  shall  be  as  concise  in  our 
statement,  as  our  desire  to  give  the  very  words  of  a  man  so  ex* 
traordinary  will  permit 

"  This  letter,"  he  said,  "  you  have  brought  us  from  your 
master,  or  patron,  Markham  Everard  ;  truly  an  excellent  and 
honorable  gentleman  as  ever  bore  a  sword  upon  his  thigh,  and 
one  who  hath  ever  distinguished  himself  in  the  great  work  of 
delivering  these  three  poor  and  unhappy  nations.  Answer  me 
not :  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say. — And  this  letter  he  hath 
sent  to  me  by  thee,  his  clerk,  or  secretary,  in  whom  he  hath 
confidence,  and  in  whom  he  prays  me  to  have  trust,  that  there 
may  be  a  careful  messenger  between  us.  And  lastly,  he  hath 
sent  thee  to  me — Do  not  answer — 1  know  what  thou  wouldst 
say, — to  me,  who,  albeit  I  am  of  that  small  consideration,  that 
it  would  be  too  much  honor  for  me  even  to  bear  a  halberd  in 
this  great  and  victorious  army  of  England,  am  levertheless  ex- 
alted to  the  rank  of  holding  the  gui<£aince  and  the  leading-stai! 
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thereof.  Nay,  do  not  answer,  my  friend — I  know  whAt  Aoa 
wouldst  say.  Now,  when  communing  thus  together,  our  dis- 
course taketh,  in  respect  to  what  I  have  said,  a  threefold  argu- 
ment or  division :  First,  as  it  concemeth  thy  master  ;  secondly, 
as  it  concemeth  us  and  our  office ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  as  it 
toucheth  thyself. — Now,  as  concerning  this  good  and  worthy 
gentleman.  Colonel  Markham  Everard,  truly  he  hath  played 
the  man  from  the  beginning  of  these  unhappy  buffetings,  not 
turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  holding  ever  in  his  eye 
the  mark  at  which  he  aimed.  Ay,  truly,  a  faithful,  honorable 
gentleman,  and  one  who  may  well  call  me  friend  ;  and  truly  I 
am  pleased  to  think  that  he  doth  so.  Nevertheless,  in  this  vale 
of  tears,  we  must  be  governed  less  by  our  private  respects  and 
partialities,  than  by  those  higher  principles  and  points  of  duty, 
whereupon  the  good  Colonel  Markham  Everard  hath  ever  framed 
his  purposes,  as,  truly,  I  have  endeavored  to  form  mine,  that 
we  may  all  act  as  becometh  good  Englishmen  and  worthy  pat- 
riots. Then,  as  for  Woodstock,  it  is  a  great  thing  which  the 
good  Colonel  asks,  that  it  should  be  taken  from  the  spoil  of  the 
godly  and  left  in  keeping  of  the  men  of  Moab,  and  especially 
of  the  malignant,  Henry  Lee,  whose  hand  hath  been  ever 
against  us  when  he  might  find  room  to  raise  it ;  I  say,  he  hath 
asked  a  great  thing,  both  in  respect  of  himself  and  me.  For 
we  of  this  poor  but  godly  army  of  England,  are  holden,  b) 
those  of  the  Parliament,  as  men  who  should  render  in  spoil  for 
them,  but  be  no  sharer  of  it  ourselves  ;  even  as  the  buck,  which 
the  hounds  pull  to  earth,  fumisheth  no  part  of  their  own  food, 
but  they  are  lashed  off  from  the  carcass  with  whips,  like  those 
which  require  punishment  for  their  forwardness,  not  reward  for 
their  services.  Yet  I  speak  not  this  so  much  in  respect  of  this 
grant  of  Woodstock,  in  regard  that,  perhaps,  their  Lordships 
of  the  Council,  and  also  the  Committeemen  of  this  Parliament, 
may  graciously  think  they  have  given  me  a  portion  in  the  mat- 
ter, in  relation  that  my  kinsman  t)esborough  hath  an  interest 
allowed  him  therein  ;  which  interest,  as  he  hath  well  deserved 
it  for  his  true  and  faithful  service  to  these  unhappy  and  devoted 
countries,  so  it  would  ill  become  me  to  diminish  the  same  to 
his  prejudice,  unless  it  were  upon  great  and  public  respects, 
Thus  thou  seest  how  it  stands  with  me,  my  honest  friend,  and 
in  what  mind  I  stand  touching  thy  master's  request  to  me  ; 
which  yet  I  do  not  say  that  I  can  altogether  or  unconditionally 
grant  or  refuse,  but  only  tell  my  simple  thoughts  with  regard 
Uiereto.    Thou  understandest  me,  I  doubt  not  ?  " 

Now  Roger  Wildrake,  with  all  the  attention  he  had  been 
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able  to  pay  to  the  Lord-General's  speech,  had  got  so  much  con- 
fused  among  the  various  clauses  of  the  harangue,  that  his  brain 
was  bewildered,  like  that  of  a  country  clown  when  he  chances 
to  get  himself  involved  among  a  crowd  of  carriages,  and  cannot 
stir  a  step  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  them,  without  being 
in  danger  of  bemg  ridden  over  by  the  others. 

The  General  saw  his  look  of  perplexity,  and  began  a  new 
oration,  to  the  same  purpose  as  before ;  spoke  of  his  love  for 
bis  kind  friend  the  Colonel — ^his  regard  for  his  pious  and  godly 
kinsman,  Master  Desborough — ^the  great  importance  of  the 
Palace  and  Park  of  Woodstock — ^the  determination  of  the  Par- 
liament that  it  should  be  confiscated,  and  the  produce  brought 
into  the  coffers  of  the  state — his  own  deep  veneration  for  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  his  no  less  deep  sense  of  the  in* 
justice  done  to  the  army — how  it  was  his  wish  and  will  that  all 
matters  should  be  settled  in  an  amicable  and  friendly  manner, 
without  self-seeking,  debate,  or  strife,  betwixt  those  who  had 
been  the  hands  acting,  and  such  as  had  been  the  heads  govern- 
ing, in  that  great  national  cause — how  he  was  willing,  truly 
willing,  to  contribute  to  this  work,  by  laying  down,  not  his  com- 
mission only,  but  his  life  also,  if  it  were  requested  of  him,  or 
could  be  granted  with  safety  to  the  poor  soldiers,  to  whom,  silly 
poor  men,  he  was  bound  to  be  as  a  father,  seeing  that  they  had 
followed  him  with  the  duty  and  affection  of  children. 

And  here  he  arrived  at  another  dead  pause,  leaving  Wild- 
rake  as  uncertain  as  before,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  grant  Colonel  Everard  the  powers  he  had  asked  for  the 
protection  of  Woodstock  against  the  parliamentary  Commission- 
ers. Internally  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  the  justice  of 
Heaven,  or  the  effects  of  remorse,  had  confounded  the  regicide's 
understanding.  But  no— he  could  see  nothing  but  sagacity  in 
that  steady  stem  eye,  which,  while  the  tongue  poured  forth  its 
periphrastic  language  in  such  profusion,  seemed  to  watch  with 
severe  accuracy  the  effect  which  his  oratory  produced  on  the 
listener. 

"  Egad,"  thought  the  cavalier  to  himself,  becoming  a  little 
familiar  with  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  rather 
impatient  of  a  conversation  which  led  to  no  visible  conclusion 
or  termination,  "  If  Noll  were  the  devil  himself,  as  he  is  tne 
devil's  darling,  I  will  not  be  thus  nose-led  by  him.  I'll  e*en 
brusque  it  a  little,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate,  and  try  if  I  can 
bring  him  to  a  more  intelligible  mode  of  S{>eaking." 

£ntertaiR.rg  this  bold  purpose,  but  half  afraid  to  execute  it, 
Wildrake  lay  by  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  attempt 
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while  Cromwell  was  apparently  unable  to  express  his  own 
meaning.  He  was  already  beginning  a  third  panegyric  upon 
Colonel  Everard,  with  sundry  varied  expressions  of  his  o>ni 
wish  to  oblige  him,  when  Wildrake  took  the  opportunity  ti) 
strike  in,  on  the  General's  making  one  of  his  oratorical  pauses. 

"  So  please  you,"  he  said  bluntly,  "  your  worship  has  already 
spoken  on  two  topics  of  your  discourse,  your  own  worthiness, 
and  that  of  my  master.  Colonel  Everard.  But,  to  enable  me  to 
do  mine  errand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  few  words  on 
the  third  head." 

•*  The  third  ? "  3aid  CromwelL 

"Ay,"  said  Wildrake,  "  which,  in  your  honor's  subdivision 
erf  your  discourse,  touched  on  my  unworthy  self.  What  am  I 
to  do— what  portion  am  I  to  have  in  this  matter  ? " 

Oliver  started  at  once  from  the  tone  of  voice  he  had  hitherto 
used,  and  which  somewhat  resembled  the  purring  of  a  domestic 
cat,  into  the  growl  of  the  tiger  when  about  to  spring.  **  Thy 
portion,  jail-bird!"  he  exclaimed,  **the  gallows — thou  shalt 
hang  as  high  as  Haroan,  if  thou  betray  counsel  I — But,"  be 
added,  softening  his  voice,  "keep  it  like  a'  true  man,  and  mr 
favor  will  be  the  making  of  thee.  Come  hither — thou  art  bold, 
I  see,  though  somewhat  saucy.  Thou  hast  been  a  malignant— 
so  writes  my  worthy  friend  Colonel  Everard  ;  but  thou  hast  now 
given  up  that  falling  cause.  I  tell  thee,  friend,  not  all  that  the 
Parliament  or  the  army  could  do  would  have  pulled  down  the 
Stewarts  out  of  their  high  places,  saving  that  Heaven  had  a  con- 
troversy with  them.  Well,  it  is  a  sweet  and  comely  thing  to 
buckle  on  one's  armor  in  behalf  of  Heaven's  cause ;  otherwise 
truly,  for  my  own  part,  these  men  might  have  remained  upon 
the  throne  even  unto  this  day.  Neither  do  I  blame  any  for 
aiding  them,  until  these  successive  great  judgments  have  over- 
whelmed them  and  their  house.  I  am  not  a  bloody  man,  having 
in  me  the  feeling  of  human  fraility ;  but,  friend,  whosoever  put-  * 
teth  his  hand  to  the  plough,  in  the  great  actings  which  are  now 
on  foot  in  these  nations,  had  best  beware  that  he  do  not  look 
back ;  for,  rely  upon  my  simple  word,  that  if  you  fail  me,  I  will 
lot  spare  on  you  one  foot's  length  of  the  gallows  of  Haman. 
Let  me  therefore  know,  at  a  word,  if  the  leaven  of  thy  malig- 
nancy is  altogether  drubbed  out  of  thee  ?  " 

"  Your  honorable  lordship,"  said  the  cavalier,  shrugging  up 
his  shoulders,  '*  has  done  that  for  most  of  us,  so  far  as  cudgel- 
ling to  some  tune  can  perform  it." 

"  Say'st  thou } "  said  the  General,  with  a  grim  smile  on  his 
Up^  wliich  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  quite  inaccessible 
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to  flatteiy ;  "  yea,  truly,  thou  dost  not  He  in  that — we  have 
been  an  instrument.  Neither  are  we,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
to  severely  bent  against  those  who  have  striven  against  us  as 
malignants,  as  others  may  be.  The  parliament-men  best  know 
their  own  interest  and  their  own  pleasure ;  but,  to  my  poor 
tl)inking,  it  is  full  time  to  close  these  jars,  and  to  allow  men  of 
all  kinds  the  means  of  doing  service  to  their  country  ;  and  we 
think  it  will  be  thy  fault  if  thou  art  not  employed  to  good  pur- 
pose for  the  state  and  thyself,  on  condition  thou  puttest  away 
the  old  man  entirely  from  thee,  and  givest  thy  earnest  attention 
to  what  I  have  to  tell  thee." 

"  Your  lordship  need  not  doubt  my  attention/'  said  the 
cavalier. 

And  the  republican  General,  after  another  pause,  as  one 
who  gave  his  confidence  not  without  hesitation,  proceeded  to 
explain  his  views  with  a  distinctness  which  he  seldom  used,  yet 
not  without  his  being  a  little  biassed  now  and  then,  by  his  long 
habits  of  circumlocution,  which  indeed  he  never  laid  entirely 
aside,  save  in  the  field  of  battle. 

•*  Thou  seest,"  he  said,  "  my  friend,  how  things  stand  with 
me.  The  Parliament,  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  love  me  not — 
still  less  do  the  Council  of  State,  by  whom  they  manage  the 
executive  government  of  the  kingdom.  I  cannot  tell  why  they 
nourish  suspicion  against  me,  unless  it  is  because  I  will  not 
deliver  this  poor  innocent  army,  which  has  followed  me  in  so 
many  military  actions,  to  be  now  pulled  asunder,  broken  piece- 
meal and  reduced,  so  that  they  who  have  protected  the  state  at 
the  expense  of  their  blood,  will  not  have,  perchance,  the  means 
of  feeding  themselves  by  their  labor ;  which,  methinks,  were 
hard  measure,  since  it  is  taking  from  Esau  his  birthright,  even 
without  giving  him  a  poor  mess  of  pottage." 

"  Esau  is  likely  to  help  himself,  I  think,"  replied  Wildrake. 

"  Truly,  thou  say*st  wisely,"  replied  the  General ;  "  it  b  ill 
starving  an  armed  man  if  there  is  food  to  be  had  for  taking — 
nevertheless,  far  be  it  from  me  to  encourage  rebellion,  or  want 
of  due  subordination  to  these  our  rulers.  I  would  only  peti- 
tion, in  a  due  and  becoming,  a  sweet  and  harmonious  manner, 
mat  they  would  listen  to  our  conditions,  and  consider  our  neces- 
sities. But,  sir,  looking  on  me,  and  estimating  me  so  little  a» 
they  do,  you  must  think  that  it  would  be  a  provocation  m  me 
towards  the  Council  of  State,  as  weh  as  the  Parliament,  it, 
simply  to  gratify  your  worthy  master,  I  were  to  act  contrary  to 
their  purposes,  or  deny  currency  to  the  commission  under  their 
authority,  which  b  as  yet  the  highest  in  the  State — and  long 
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may  U  be  so  for  me ! — to  cany  on  the  sequestration  which  they 
intend.  And  would  it  not  also  be  said,  that  I  was  lending  my^ 
self  to  the  malignant  interest,  affording  this  den  of  the  blood- 
thirsty and  lascivious  tyrants  of  yore,  to  be  in  this  our  day  a 
place  of  refuge  to  that  old  and  inveterate  Amalekite,  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  to  keep  possession  of  the  place  in  which  he  hath  so  long 
glorified  himself  ?    Truly  it  would  be  a  perilous  matter." 

"  Am  I  then  to  report,"  said  Wildrake,  "  an  it  please  you, 
that  you  cannot  stead  Colonel  Everard  in  this  matter  ? " 

"  Unconditionally,  ay — but,  taken  conditionally,  ^he  answei 
may  be  otherwise," — answered  Cromwell.  "  I  see  thou  art  not 
able  to  fathom  my  purpose,  and  therefore  I  will  partly  unfold 
it  to  thee. — But  take  notice,  that,  should  thy  tongue  betray  my 
counsel,  save  in  so  far  as  carrying  it  to  thy  master,  by  all  the 
blood  which  has  been  shed  in  these  wild  times,  thou  shalt  die 
a  thousand  deaths  in  one." 

"  Do  not  fear  me,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  whose  natural  bold- 
ness and  carelessness  of  character  was  for  the  present  time 
borne  down  and  quelled,  like  that  of  falcons  in  the  presence 
of  the  eagle. 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  said  Cromwell,  "  and  let  no  syllable  es- 
cape thee.  Knowest  thou  not  the  young  Lee,  whom  they  call 
Albert,  a  malignant  like  his  father,  and  one  who  went  up  with 
the  young  Man  to  that  last  ruffle  which  we  had  with  him  at 
Worcester — May  we  be  grateful  for  the  victory  I " 

"  I  know  there  is  sudi  a  young  gentleman  as  Albert  Lee,'' 
said  Wildrake. 

"  And  knowest  thou  not — I  speak  not  by  way  of  prying  into 
the  good  Colonel's  secrets,  but  only  as  it  behoves  me  to  know 
something  of  the  matter,  that  I  may  best  judge  how  I  am  to 
serve  him — Knowest  thou  not  that  thy  master,  Markham  Ever- 
ard, is  a  suitor  after  the  sister  of  this  same  malignant,  a 
daughter  of  the  old  Keeper,  called  Sir  Henry  Lee?" 

"  All  this  I  have  heard,"  said  Wildrake,  "  nor  can  I  deny 
that  I  believe  in  it." 

"  Well,  then,  go  to. — When  the  young  man  Charles  Stewart 
fled  from  the  field  of  Worcester,  and  was  by  sharp  chase  ana 
pursuit  compelled  to  separate  himself  from  his  followers,  I  know 
by  sure  intelligence  that  this  Albert  Lee  was  one  of  the  last 
who  remained  with  him,  if  not  indeed  the  very  last." 

'^  It  was  devilish  like  him,"  said  the  cavalier,  without  su& 
dently  weighing  his  expressions,  consideriD^  in  what  presence 
they  were  to  be  uttered — '*  And  I'll  uphold  bim  with  my  rapinr. 
to  be  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block  I  ^ 
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"  Ha,  swearest  thou  ?  "  said  the  General.  "  Is  this  thy  re- 
formation ? " 

"  I  never  swear,  so  please  you,"  replied  Wildrake,  recollect- 
ing himself,  '*  except  there  is  some  mention  of  malignants  and 
cavaliers  in  my  hearing ;  and  then  the  old  habit  returns,  and  I 
swear  like  one  of  Goring's  troopers." 

"  Out  upon  thee,"  said  the  General ;  "  what  can  it  avail  thee 
to  practise  a  profanity  so  horrible  to  the  ears  of  others,  and 
which  brings  no  emolument  to  him  who  uses  it  ?  " 

"  There  are,  doubtless,  more  profitable  sins  in  the  world  than 
the  barren  and  unprofitable  vice  of  swearing,"  was  the  answer 
which  rose  to  the  lips  of  the  cavalier ;  but  that  was  exchanged 
lor  a  profession  of  regret  for  having  given  offence.  The  truth 
was,  the  discourse  began  to  take  a  turn  which  rendered  it  more 
interesting  than  e/er  to  Wildrake,  who  therefore  determined 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  possession  of  die  secret 
that  seemed  to  be  suspended  on  Cromwell's  lips ;  and  that 
could  only  be  through  means  of  keeping  guard  upon  his  own* 

*'  What  sort  of  a  house  is  Woodstodc  ? "  said  the  General, 
abruptly. 

"  An  old  mansion,"  said  Wildrake,  in  reply  ;  "  and,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge  by  a  single  night's  lodgings,  having  abundance 
of  backstairs,  also  subterranean  passages,  and  all  the  commu- 
nications under  ground,  which  are  common  in  old  raven-nests 
of  the  sort." 

*'  And  places  for  concealing  priests,  unquestionably,"  said 
Cromwell.  "  It  is  seldom  that  such  ancient  houses  lack  secret 
stalls  wherein  to  mew  up  these  calves  of  Bethel." 

**  Your  Honor's  Excellency,"  said  Wildrake,  "  may  swear  to 
that." 

"  f  swear  not  at  all,"  replied  the  General,  dryly. — "  But  what 
think'st  thou,  good  fellow } — I  will  ask  thee  a  blunt  question- 
Where  will  those  two  Worcester  fugitives  that  thou  wottest  ot 
be  more  likely  to  take  shelter — ^and  that  they  must  be  sheltered 
somewhere  I  well  know — than  in  this  same  old  palace,  with  all 
^  the  comers  and  concealment  whereof  young  Albert  hath  been 
acquainted  ever  since  his  earliest  infancy  ? " 

**  Truly,"  said  Wildrake,  making  an  effort  to  answer  the 
question  with  seeming  indifference,  while  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event,  and  its  consequences,  flashed  fearfully  upon  his  mind, 
— "  Truly  I  should  be  of  your  Honor's  opinion,  but  that  I  think 
the  company,  who,  by  the  commission  of  Parliament,  have  oc- 
cupied Woodstock,  are  J.kely  to  fright  them  thence,  as  a  cat 
scares  dov^  from  a  pigeon-house.    The  neighborhood,  with 
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reverence,  (rf  Generals  Desborough  and  Harrison  will  soit  iB 

with  fugitives  from  Worcester  field." 

^  I  thought  as  much,  and  so,  indeed,  would  I  have  it,''  an- 
swered  the  General.  ^  Long  may  it  be  ere  our  names  shall  be 
aught  but  a  terror  to  our  enemies.  But  in  this  matter,  if  thoa 
art  an  active  plotter  for  thy  master's  interest,  thou  might'st,  I 
should  think,  work  out  something  favorable  to  his  present 
object." 

^  My  brain  is  too  poor  to  reach  the  depth  of  your  honorable 
purpose,"  said  Wildrake. 

"  Listen,  then,  and  let  it  be  to  profit,"  answered  Cromweli 
'*  Assuredly  the  conquest  at  Worcester  was  a  great  and  crown- 
ing mercy ;  yet  might  we  seem  to  be  but  small  in  our  thankful- 
ness for  the  same,  did  we  not  do  what  in  us  lies  towards  the 
ultimate  improvement  and  final  conclusion  of  the  great  work 
which  has  been  thus  prosperous  in  our  hands,  pr<3essing,  vk 
pure  humility  and  singleness  of  heart,  that  we  do  not,  in  any 
way,  deserve  our  instrumentality  to  be  remembered,  nay,  would 
rather  pray  and  entreat  that  our  name  and  fortunes  were  for- 
gotten, than  that  the  great  work  were  in  itself  incomplete. 
Nevertheless,  truly,  placed  as  we  now  are,  it  concerns  us  more 
nearly  than  others, — that  is,  if  so  poor  creatures  should  at  all 
speak  of  themselves  as  concerned,  whether  more  or  less,  with 
these  changes  which  have  been  wrought  around, — not,  I  say, 
by  ourselves,  or  our  own  power,  but  by  the  destiny  to  which  we 
were  called,  fulfilling  the  same  with  all  meekness  and  humility, 
—I  say  it  concerns  us  nearly  that  all  things  should  be  done  in 
conformity  with  the  great  work  which  hath  been  wrought,  and 
is  yet  working,  in  these  lands.  Such  b  my  ;^ain  and  simple 
meaning.  Nevertheless,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  young 
man,  this  King  of  Scots,  as  he  called  himself — thb  Charles 
Stewart— should  not  escape  forth  from  the  nation,  where  his 
arrival  has  wrought  so  much  disturbance  and  bloodshed." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  cavalier,  looking  down,  **  that 
rour  lordship's  wisdom  hath  directed  all  things  as  they  may 
best  lead  towards  such  a  consummation ;  and  I  pray  your  pains, 
may  be  paid  as  they  deserve." 

"  I  thank  thee,  friend,"  said  Cromwell,  with  much  humility ; 
•*  •'oubtless  we  shall  meet  our  reward,  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  paymaster,  v/ho  never  passeth  Saturday  night.  But  under- 
stand me,  friend — I  desire  no  more  than  my  own  share  in  the 
good  work.  I  would  heartily  do  what  poor  kindness  I  can  to 
your  worth}  master,  and  even  to  you  in  your  degree — ^for  such 
as  I  do  not  converse  with  ordinary  men,  that  our  presence  may 
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be  forgotten  hke  an  every-day's  occurrence.  We  speak  to  men 
like  chee  for  their  reward  or  their  punishment ;  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  the  former  which  thou  in  thine  office  wilt  merit  at  my 
hand." 

"  Your  honor/'  said  Wildrake, ''  speaks  like  one  accustomed 
to  command." 

'*  True  ;  men's  minds  are  likened  to  those  of  my  degree  by 
fear  and  :everence,"  said  the  General ;  '*  but  enough  of  that, 
desuing,  as  I  do,  no  other  dependency  on  my  special  person 
than  is  alike  to  us  all  upon  that  which  is  above  us.  But  I  would 
desire  to  cast  this  goldten  ball  into  your  master's  lap.  He  hath 
served  against  this  Charles  Stewart  and  his  father.  But  he  b  a 
kinsman  near  to  the  old  knight,  Lee,  and  stands  well  affected 
towards  his  daughter.  Thou  also  wilt  keep  a  watch,  mv  friend 
— ^at  ruffling  look  of  thine  will  procure  thee  the  confidence  (rf 
every  malignant,  and  the  prey  cannot  approach  this  cover,  as 
though  to  shelter,  like  a  coney  in  the  rocks,  but  thou  wilt  be 
sensible  of  his  presence." 

*'  I  make  a  shift  to  comprehend  your  Excellency,"  said  the 
cavalier  \  "  and*  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  good  opinion  you 
have  put  upon  me,  and  which  I  pray,  I  may  have  some  hand- 
some opportunity  of  deserving,  that  I  may  show  my  gratitude 
by  the  event.  But  still,  with  reverence,  your  Excellency's 
scheme  seems  unlikely,  while  Woodstock  remains  in  possession 
of  the  sequestrators.  Both  the  old  knight  and  his  son,  and  far 
more  such  a  fugitive  as  your  honor  hinted  at,  will  take  special 
care  not  to  approach  it  till  they  are  removed." 

''  It  is  for  that  I  have  been  dealing  with  thee  thus  long," 
said  the  G^eneral. — ''  I  told  thee  that  I  was  something  unwill- 
ing, upon  slight  occasion,  to  dispossess  the  sequestrators  by 
my  own  proper  warrant,  although  having,  perhaps,  sufficient 
authority  in  the  state  both  to  do  so,  and  to  despise  the  murmurs 
of  those  who  blame  me.  In  brief,  I  would  be  loath  to  tamper 
with  my  privileges,  and  make  experiments  between  their 
strength,  and  the  powers  of  the  commission  granted  by  others, 
without  pressing  need,  or  at  least  great  prospect  of  advantage. 
So  if  thy  Colonel  will  undertake,  for  his  love  of  the  Republic, 
to  find  the  means  of  preventing  its  worst  and  nearest  danger, 
which  must  needs  occur  from  the  escape  of  this  young  Man, 
and  will  do  his  endeavor  to  stay  him,  in  case  his  night  should 
lead  him  to  Woodstock,  which  I  hold  very  likely,  I  will  give 
thee  an  order  to  these  sequestrators,  to  evacuate  the  palace  in- 
stantly ;  and  to  the  next  troop  of  my  regiment,  which  lies  at 
Oxfoni.  to  turn  them  out  by  the  shoulders,  if  they  make  any 
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scruples — ay,  even,  for  example's  sake,  if  thej  drag  Desborongh 
out  foremost,  though  he  be  wedded  to  my  sister." 

"  So  please  you,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and  with  your  most 
powerful  warrant,  I  trust  I  might  expel  the  commissioners,  even 
without  the  aid  of  your  most  warlike  and  devout  troopers." 

"  That  is  what  I  am  least  anxious  about,"  replied  the  Ge&- 
ral ;  ''I  should  like  to  see  the  best  of  them  sit  after  I  had 
nodded  to  them  to  begone — always  excepting  the  worshipfol 
House,  in  whose  name  our  commissions  run ;  but  who,  as 
some  think,  will  be  done  with  politics  ere  it  be  time  to  renew 
them.  Therefore,  what  chiefly  concerns  me  to  know  is,  whether 
thy  master  will  embrace  a  tramc  which  hath  such  a  fair  promise 
of  profit  with  it.  I  am  well  convinced  that,  with  a  scout  like 
thee,  who  hast  been  in  the  cavaliers'  quarters,  and  canst,  I 
should  guess,  resume  thy  drinking,  ruffianly,  health-quaffing 
manners  whenever  thou  hast  a  mind,  he  must  discover  where 
this  Stewart  hath  ensconced  himself.  Either  the  young  Lee  will 
visit  the  old  one  in  person,  or  he  will  write  to  him,  or  hold  com* 
munication  with  him  by  letter.  At  all  events,  Markham  Ever- 
ard  and  thou  must  have  an  eye  in  every  hair  oi  your  head." 
While  he  spoke,  a  flush  passed  over  his  brow,  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  paced  the  apartment  in  agitation.  "  Woe  to  you,  if 
you  suffer  the  young  adventure^  to  escape  me  I — ^you  had  better 
be  in  the  deepest  dungeon  in  Europe,  than  breathe  the  air  of 
England,  should  you  but  dream  of  pla3dng  me  false.  I  have 
spoken  freely  to  thee,  fellcw — more  freely  than  b  my  wont^ 
the  time  required  it.  But,  to  share  my  confidence  is  like  keep- 
ing a  watch  over  a  powder-magazine,  the  least  and  most  insig- 
niflcant  spark  blows  thee  to  ashes.  Tell  your  master  what  I 
said — but  not  how  I  said  it — Fie,  that  I  should  have  been  be- 
trayed into  this  distemperature  of  passion  I — begone,  sirrah. 
Pearson  shall  bring  thee  sealed  orders — ^Yet,  stay — thou  hast 
something  to  ask." 

"  I  would  know,"  said  Wildrake,  to  whom  the  visible  anx- 
iety of  the  General  gave  some  confidence,  '*  what  is  the  figure 
of  this  young  gallant,  in  case  I  should  find  him  ?  " 

"  A  tall,  rawboned,  swarthy  lad,  they  say  he  has  shot  up 
into.     Here  is  his  picture  by  a  good  hand,  some  time  since. 
He  turned  round  one  of  the  portraits  which  stood  with  its  face 
against  the  wall,  but  it  proved  not  to  be  that  of  Charles  the 
Second,  but  of  his  unhappy  father." 

The  first  motion  of  Cromwell  indicated  a  purpose  of  hastily 
replacing  the  picture,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an  effort  was  neces- 
sary to  repress  his  disinclination  to  look  upon  it.     But  he  did 
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icprcss  it,  and  placing  the  picture  against  the  wall,  withdrew 
slowly  and  sternly,  as  if,  in  defiance  of  his  own  feelings,  he  was 
determined  to  gain  a  place  from  which  to  see  it  to  advantage. 
It  was  well  for  Wildrake  that  his  dangerous  companion  had  not 
turned  an  eye  on  him,  for  his  blood  also  kindled  when  he  saw 
the  portrait  of  his  master  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  author  of 
bis  death.  Being  a  fierce  and  desperate  man,  he  commanded 
bis  passion  with  great  difficulty ;  and  if,  on  his  first  violence, 
he  had  been  provided  with  a  suitable  weapon,  it  is  possible 
Cromwell  would  never  have  ascended  higher  in  his  bold  ascent 
towards  supreme  power. 

But  this  natural  and  sudden  flash  of  indignation,  which 
rushed  through  the  veins  of  an  ordinary  man  like  Wildrake, 
was  presently  subdued,  when  confronted  with  the  stronger  yet 
stifled  emotion  displayed  by  so  powerful  a  character  as  Crom- 
well. As  the  cavalier  looked  on  his  dark  and  bold  countenance, 
agitated  by  inward  and  indescribable  feelings  he  found  his  own 
violence  of  spirit  die  away  and  lose  itself  in  fear  and  wonder. 
So  true  it  is,  that  as  greater  lights  swallow  up  and  extinguish 
the  display  of  those  which  are  less,  so  men  of  great,  capacious, 
and  overruling  minds,  bear  aside  and  subdue,  in  their  climax 
of  passion,  the  more  feeble  wills  and  passions  of  others ;  as 
when  a  river  joins  a  brook,  the  fiercer  torrent  shoulders  aside 
the  smaller  stream. 

Wildrake  stood  a  silent,  inactive,  and  almost  a  terrified 
spectator,  while  Cromwell,  assuming  a  firm  sternness  of  eye 
and  manner,  as  one  who  compels  himself  to  look  on  what  some 
strong  internal  feeling  renders  painful  and  disgustful  to  him, 
proceeded,  in  brief  and  interrupted  expressions,  but  yet  with  a 
firm  voice,  to  comment  on  the  portrait  of  the  late  King.  His 
words  seemed  less  addressed  to  Wildrake,  than  to  be  the  spon- 
taneous unburdening  of  his  own  bosom,  swelling  under  recollec- 
^on  of  the  past  and  anticipation  of  the  future. 

"  That  Flemish  painter,"  he  said — "  that  Antonio  Vandyck 
—what  a  power  he  has  I  Steel  may  mutilate,  warriors  may 
n  iste  and  destroy — still  the  King  stands  uninjured  by  time ; 
and  our  grandchildren,  while  they  read  his  history,  may  look  on 
his  image,  and  compare  the  melancholy  features  with  the  woful 
tale. — It  was  a  stem  necessity — it  was  an  awful  deed  I  The 
calm  pride  of  that  eye  might  have  ruled  worlds  of  crouching 
Frenchmen,  or  supple  Italians,  or  formal  Spaniards ;  but  its 
glances  only  roused  the  native  courage  of  the  stem  Englishman. 
— Lay  not  on  poor  sinful  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils 
the  blame  that  he  falls,  when  Heaven  never  gave  him  strength 
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of  nerves  to  stand  I  The  weak  rider  is  thrown  by  his  unruly 
horse,  and  trampled  to  death — the  strongest  man,  the  best  cava* 
lier,  springs  to  the  empty  saddle,  and  uses  bit  and  spur  till  the 
fiery  steed  knows  its  master.  Who  blames  him,  who,  mounted 
aloft,  rides  triumphantly  amongst  the  people,  for  having  suc- 
ceeded, where  the  unskilful  and  feeble  fell  and  died  ?  Verily 
he  hath  his  reward  :  Then,  what  is  that  piece  of  painted  canvas 
to  me  more  than  others?  No  ;  let  him  show  to  others  the  re- 
proaches of  that  cold  calm  face,  that  proud  yet  complaining 
eye  :  Those  who  have  acted  on  higher  respects  have  no  cause 
to  start  at  painted  shadows.  Not  wealth  nor  power  brought  mo 
from  my  obscurity.  The  oppressed  consciences,  the  injured 
liberties  of  England,  were  the  banner  that  I  followed." 

He  raised  his  voice  so  high,  as  if  pleading  in  his  own  de> 
fence  before  some  tribunal,  that  Pearson,  the  officer  in  attend- 
ance, looked  into  the  apartment ;  and  observing  his  master, 
with  his  eyes  kindling,  his  arm  extended,  his  foot  advanced,  and 
his  voice  raised,  like  a  general  in  the  act  of  commanding  the 
advance  of  his  army,  he  instantly  withdrew. 

"  It  was  other  than  selfish  regards  that  drew  me  forth  to  ac* 
tion,"  continued  Cromwell,  "  and  I  dare  the  world — ay,  living 
or  dead  I  challenge — to  assert  that  I  armed  for  a  private  cause, 
or  as  a  means  of  enlarging  my  fortunes.  Neither  was  there  a 
trooper  in  the  regiment  who  came  there  with  less  of  personal 
evil  will  to  yonder  unhappy " 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  a 
gentlewoman  entered,  who,  from  her  resemblance  to  the  General, 
although  her  features  were  soft  and  feminine,  might  be  imme- 
diately recognized  as  his  daughter.  She  walked  up  to  Crom- 
well, gently  but  firmly  passed  her  arm  through  his,  and  said  to 
him,  in  a  persuasive  tone,  "  Father,  this  is  not  well — ^you  have 
promised  me  this  should  not  happen." 

The  General  hung  down  his  head,  like  one  who  was  either 
ashamed  of  the  passion  to  which  he  had  given  way,  or  of  the 
influence  which  was  exercised  over  him.  He  yielded,  how* 
ever,  to  the  affectionate  impulse,  and  left  the  apartment,  with- 
out again  turning  his  head  towards  the  portrait  which  had  so 
much  affected  him,  or  looking  towards  WUdrake,  who  remained 
fixed  in  astonishment. 
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CHAPTER  NINTH. 

IW^Ifr.— Co  to,  go  tO|— Y<m  have  known  iHutt  yea  ihoold  not 

Mxcnmu 

WiLDRAKB  was  left  in  the  cabinet,  as  we  have  said,  astoih 
bhed  and  alone.  It  was  often  noised  about  that  Cromwell,  the 
deep  and  sagacious  statesman,  the  calm  and  intrepid  comman- 
der, he  who  had  overcome  such  difficulties  and  ascended  to  such 
heights,  that  he  seemed  already  to  bestride  the  land  which  he 
had  conquered,  had,  like  many  other  men  of  ^jeat  genius,  a 
constitutional  taint  of  melancholy,  which  sometimes  displayed 
itself  both  in  words  and  actions,  and  had  been  first  observed  in 
that  sudden  and  striking  change,  when,  abandoning  entirely  the 
dissolute  freaks  of  his  youth,  he  embraced  a  very  strict  course 
of  religious  observances,  which,  upon  some  occasions,  he  seemed 
to  consider  as  bringing  him  into  more  near  and  close  ontact  with 
the  spiritual  world.  This  extraordinary  man  is  said  sometimes, 
during  that  period  of  his  life,  to  have  given  way  to  spiritual 
delusions,  or,  as  he  himself  conceived  them,  prophetic  inspira- 
tions of  approaching  grandeur,  and  of  strange,  deep,  and  myste- 
rious agencies,  in  which  he  was  in  future  to  be  engaged,  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  younger  years  had  been  marked  by  fits  of 
exuberant  and  excessive  frolic  and  debaucheries.  Something 
of  this  kind  seemed  to  explain  the  ebullition  of  passion  which 
he  had  now  manifested. 

With  wonder  at  what  he  had  witnessed,  Wildrake  felt  some 
anxiety  on  his  own  account.  Though  not  the  most  reflecting 
of  mortals,  he  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  a  witness  of  the  infirmities  of  men  high  in  power ;  and  he 
was  left  so  long  by  himself,  as  induced  him  to  entertain  some 
secret  doubts  whether  the  General  might  not  be  tempted  to  take 
means  of  confining  or  removing  a  witness  who  had  seen  him 
lowered,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own  conscience, 
beneath  that  lofty  flight  which,  in  general,  he  affected  to  sustain 
a>>ove  the  rest  of  the  sublunary  world. 

In  this,  however,  he  wronged  Cromwell,  who  was  free  either 
from  an  extreme  degree  of  jealous  suspicion,  or  from  anything 
which  approached  towards  bloodthirstiness.  Pearson  appeared, 
after  a  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  and,  intimating  to  Wildrake  that 
he  was  to  follow,  conducted  him  into  a  distant  apartment,  in 
which  he  found  the  General  seated  on  a  low  couch.     Ills 
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daughter  was  in  the  apartment,  but  remained  at  some  distance, 
apparently  busied  with  some  female  needlework,  and  scarce 
turned  ker  head  as  Pearson  and  Wild  rake  entered. 

At  a  sign  from  the  Lord-General,  Wildrake  approached  him 
as  before.  "  Comrade,"  he  said,  "  your  old  friends  the  cavaliers 
look  on  me  as  their  enemy,  and  conduct  themselves  towards 
roe  as  if  they  desired  to  make  me  such.  I  protess  they  are 
laboring  to  their  own  prejudice ;  for  I  regard  and  have  ever 
regarded  them  as  honest  and  honorable  fools,  who  were  silly 
enough  to  run  their  necks  into  nooses  and  their  heads  against 
stone  walls,  that  a  man  called  Stewart,  and  no  other,  should  be 
king  over  them.  Fools!  are  there  no  words  made  of  letters 
tl;at  would  sound  as  well  as  Charles  Stewart,  with  that  magic 
title  beside  them  ?  Why,  the  word  King  is  like  a  lighted  lamp, 
that  throws  the  same  bright  gilding  upon  any  combination  of 
*he  alphabet,  and  yet  you  must  shed  your  blood  for  a  name  I 
But  thou,  for  thy  part,  shalt  have  no  wrong  from  me.  Here  is 
an  order,  well  warranted,  to  clear  the  I^dge  at  Woodstock 
and  abandon  it  to  thy  master's  keeping,  or  those  whom  he  shall 
appoint  He  will  have  his  uncle  and  pretty  cousin  with  him, 
doubtless.  Fare  thee  well — think  on  what  I  told  thee.  They 
say  beauty  is  a  loadstone  to  yonder  long  lad  thou  dost  wot  of ; 
but  I  reckon  he  has  other  stars  at  present  to  direct  his  course 
than  bright  eyes  and  fair  hair.  Be  it  as  it  may,  thou  knowest 
my  purpose — peer  out,  peer  out ;  keep  a  constant  and  careful 
look-out  on  every  ragged  patch  that  wanders  by  hedge-row  or 
lane — these  are  days  when  a  beggar's  cloak  may  cover  a  king's 
ransom.  There  are  some  broad  Portugal  pieces  for  thee — some- 
cning  strange  to  thy  pouch,  I  ween.  Once  more,  think  on  what 
thou  hast  heard,  and,"  he  added  in  a  lower  and  more  impres* 
sive  tone  of  voice,  "  forget  what  thou  hast  seen.  My  service  tu 
thy  master;  and  yet  once  again,  remember — and  ^r^W,"— 
Wildrake  made  his  obeisance,  and,  returning  to  his  inn,  left 
Windsor  with  all  possible  speed. 

It  was  afternoon  in  the  same  day  when  the  cavalier  rejoined 
his  Roundhead  friend,  who  was  anxiously  expecting  him  at  the 
inn  in  Woodstock  appointed  for  their  rendezvous. 

"  Where  hast  thou  been  ? — ^what  hast  thou  seen  ? — ^what 
strange  uncertainty  is  in  thy  looks  ? — and  why  dost  thou  not 
answer  me  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  Wildrake,  laying  aside  his  riding-cloak  and 
rapier,  "  you  ask  so  many  questions  at  once.  A  man  has  but 
one  tongue  to  answer  with,  and  mine  is  well-nigh  glued  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth." 
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"Will  drink  unloosen  it?"  said  the  Colonel:  "though,  1 
dare  say,  thou  hast  tried  that  spell  at  every  alehouse  on  the 
road.     Call  for  what  thou  wouldst  have,  man,  only  be  quick." 

'*  Colonel  Everard,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  I  have  not  tasted 
80  much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  this  day." 

"  Then  thou  art  out  of  humor  for  that  reason,"  said  the 
Colonel ;  *'  salve  thy  sore  with  brandy,  if  thou  wilt,  but  leave 
being  so  fantastic  and  unlike  to  thyself,  as  thou  showest  in  this 
silent  mood." 

"  Colonel  Everard,"  replied  the  cavalier  very  gravely,  "  I 
am  an  altered  man." 

*'  I  think  thou  dost  alter,"  said  Everard,  "  every  day  in  the 
vear  and  every  hour  of  the  day.  Come,  good  now,  tell  me, 
hast  thou  seen  the  General,  and  got  his  warrant  for  clearing  out 
the  sequestrators  from  Woodstock  ? " 

"  I  have  seen  the  devil,"  said  Wildrake,  "and  have,  as  thou 
say'st,  got  a  warrant  from  him." 

"  Give  it  me  hastily,"  said  Everard,  catching  at  the  packet 

"  Forgive  me,  Mark,"  said  Wildrake  ;  "  if  thou  knewest  the 
purpose  with  which  this  deed  is  granted — if  thou  knewest— 
what  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  thee — what  manner  of  hopes 
are  founded  on  thy  accepting  it,  I  have  that  opinion  of  thee, 
Mark  Everard,  that  thou  wouldst  as  soon  take  a  red-hot  horse- 
shoe from  the  anvil  with  thy  bare  hand,  as  receive  into  it  this 
slip  of  paper." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Everard,  "this  comes  ot  some  of  your 
exalted  ideas  of  loyalty,  which,  excellent  within  certain  bounds, 
drive  us  mad  when  encouraged  up  to  some  heights.  Do  not 
think,  since  I  must  needs  speak  plainly  with  thee,  that  I  see 
without  sorrow  the  downfall  of  our  ancient  monarchy,  and  the 
substitution  of  another  form  of  government  in  its  stead  ;  but 
ought  my  regret  for  the  past  to  prevent  my  acquiescing  and 
aiding  in  such  measures  as  are  likely  to  settle  the  future  ?  The 
royal  cause  b  ruined,  hadst  thou  and  every  cavalier  in  England 
sworn  the  contrary  ;  ruined,  not  to  rise  again — ^for  many  a  day 
at  least.  The  Parliament,  so  often  draughted  and  drained  ^ 
those  who  were  courageous  enough  to  maintain  their  own  free- 
dom of  opinion,  is  now  reduced  to  a  handful  of  statesmen,  who 
have  lost  the  respect  of  the  people  from  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  they  have  held  the  supreme  management  of  affairs. 
They  cannot  stand  long  unless  they  were  to  reduce  the  army ; 
and  the  army,  late  servants,  are  now  masters,  and  will  refuse  to 
be  reduced.  They  know  their  strength,  and  that  they  may  be 
an  army  subsisting  on  pay  and  free  quarters  throughout  England 
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as  long  as  they  will.  I  tell  thee,  ^^diake,  unless  we  look  \m 
the  only  man  who  can  rule  and  manage  them,  we  may  expect 
military  law  throughout  the  land  ;  and  I,  for  mine  own  part^ 
look  for  any  preservation  of  our  privileges  that  may  be  vouch- 
safed to  us,  only  through  the  wisdom  and  forbearance  of  Crom- 
well. Now,  you  have  my  secret  You  are  aware  that  I  aib 
not  doing  the  best  I  would,  but  the  best  I  can.  I  wish — not 
so  ardently  as  thou,  perhaps — ^yet  I  do  wish  that  the  King 
could  have  been  restored  on  good  terms  of  composition,  safe 
for  us  and  for  himseli  And  now,  good  Wildrake,  rebel  as 
thou  thinkest  me,  make  me  no  worse  a  rebel  than  an  unwilling 
one.  God  knows,  I  never  laid  aside  love  and  reverence  to  the 
King,  even  in  drawing  mv  sword  against  his  ill  advisers." 

*'  Ah,  plague  on  you,"  said  Wildrake,  ''  that  is  the  very  cant 
of  it — ^that's  what  you  all  say.  All  of  you  knight  against  the 
King  in  pure  love  and  loyalty,  and  not  otherwise.  However, 
I  see  your  drift,  and  I  own  that  I  like  it  better  than  I  expected. 
The  army  is  your  bear  now,  and  old  Noll  is  your  bes^ward , 
and  you  are  like  a  country  constable,  who  makes  interest  with 
the  bearward  that  he  may  prevent  him  from  letting  bruin  loose. 
Well,  there  may  come  a  day  when  the  sun  will  ^ine  on  our 
side  of  the  fence,  and  thereon  shall  you,  and  all  the  good  fair- 
weather  folks  who  love  the  stronger  party,  come  and  make 
common  cause  with  us."  • 

Without  much  attending  to  what  his  friend  said.  Colonel 
Everard  carefully  studied  the  warrant  of  Cromwell.  "It  is 
bolder  and  more  peremptory  than  I  expected,"  he  said.  **  The 
General  must  feel  himself  strong,  when  he  opposes  his  own 
authority  so  directly  to  that  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
Parliament" 

"  You  will  not  hesitate  to  act  upon  it  ? "  said  Wildrake. 

"  That  I  certainly  will  not,"  answered  Everard ;  "  but  I  must 
wait  till  I  have  the  assistance  of  the  Mayor,  who,  I  think,  will 
gladly  see  these  fellows  ejected  from  the  Lodge.  I  must  not 
go  altogether  upon  military  authority,  if  possible."  Then, 
stepping  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  dispatched  a  servant 
of  the  house  in  quest  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  desiring  he 
should  be  made  acquainted  that  Colonel  Everard  desired  to  sec 
him  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible. 

Vou  are  sure  he  will  come,  like  a  dog  at  a  whistle,"  said 
Wiklrake.  "  The  word  captain,  or  colonel,  makes  the  fat  citizen 
trot  in  these  days,  when  one  sword  is  worth  fif^  corporation 
fiut^^w  ^^*  there  are  dragoons  yonder,  as  well  as  tho  grim- 
«ced  knave  whom  I  frightened  the  other  evening  when  I  showed 
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WPf  face  in  at  the  window.  Think'st  thou  the  knaves  will  show 
no  rough  play  ? " 

"  The  General's  warrant  will  weigh  more  with  them  than  a 
dozen  acts  of  Parliament,"  said  Everard. — "  But  it  is  time  thou 
eatest,  if  thou  hast  in  truth  ridden  from  Windsor  hither  without 
baiting." 

**  I  care  not  about  it,"  said  Wildrake :  "  I  tell  thee,  your 
General  gave  me  a  breakfast,  which,  I  think,  will  serve  me  one 
while,  if  I  am  ever  able  to  digest  it.  By  the  mass,  it  lay  so 
heavy  on  my  conscience,  that  I  carried  it  to  church  to  see  if  I 
could  digest  it  there  with  my  other  sins.     But  not  a  whit." 

"  To  church  ! — to  the  door  of  the  church,  thou  meanest,"  said 
Everard.  **  I  know  thy  way — thou  art  ever  wont  to  pull  thy 
hat  off  reverently  at  the  threshold  ;  but  for  crossing  it,  that  day 
seldom  comes." 

"  Well,"  replied  Wildrake,  "  and  if  I  do  pull  off  my  castor 
and  kneel,  is  it  not  seemly  to  show  the  same  respects  in  a  church 
which  we  offer  in  a  palace  ?  It  is  a  dainty  matter,  is  it  not,  to 
see  your  Anabaptists,  and  Brownists,  and  the  rest  of  you,  gather 
to  a  sermon  with  as  little  ceremony  as  hogs  to  a  trough  !  But 
here  comes  food,  and  now  for  a  grace,  if  I  can  remember  one." 

Everard  was  too  much  interested  about  the  fate  of  his  uncle 
and  his  fair  cousin,  and  the  prospect  of  restoring  them  to  their 
quiet  home,  under  the  protection  of  that  formidable  truncheon 
which  was  already  regarded  as  the  leading-staff  of  England,  to 
remark,  that  certainly  a  great  alteration  had  taken  place  in 
the  manners  and  outward  behavior  at  least  of  his  companion. 
His  demeanor  frequently  evinced  a  sort  of  struggle  betwix* 
old  habits  of  indulgence,  and  some  newly  formed  resolutions  oi 
abstinence ;  and  it  was  almost  ludicrous  to  see  how  often  the 
hand  of  the  neophyte  directed  itself  naturally  to  a  large  black 
leathern  jack,  which  contained  two  double  flagOns  of  strong 
ale,  and  how  often,  diverted  from  its  purpose  by  the  better 
reflections  of  the  reformed  toper,  it  seized,  instead,  upon  a  large 
ewer  of  salubrious  and  pure  water. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  task  of  sobriety  was  not 
jret  l>ecome  easy,  and  that,  if  it  had  the  recommendation  of  the 
mtellectual  portion  of  the  party  who  had  resolved  upon  it,  he 
outward  man  yielded  a  reluctant  and  restive  compliance.  But 
honest  Wildrake  had  been  dreadfully  frightened  at  the  course 
proposed  to  hjm  by  Cromwell,  and,  with  a  feeling  not  peculiai 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  had  formed  a  solemn  resolution  withii 
bis  own  mind,  that,  if  he  came  off  safe  and  with  honor  fron 
this  dangerous  interview,  ne  wouH  show  his  sense  of  HeavenV 
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favor,  by  renouncing  some  of  the  sins  which  most  easily  beset 
him,  and  especially  that  of  intemperance,  to  which,  like  many 
of  his  wild  compeers,  he  was  too  much  addicted. 

This  resolution,  or  vow,  was  partly  prudential  as  well  as  relig- 
'ous ;  for  it  occurred  to  him  as  very  possible  that  some  matters 
of  a  difficult  and  delicate  nature  might  be  thrown  into  his  hands 
at  the  present  emergency,  during  the  conduct  of  which  it  would 
be  fitting  for  him  to  act  by  some  better  oracle  than  that  of  the 
Bottle,  celebrated  by  Rabelais.  In  full  compliance  with  this 
prudent  determination,  he  touched  neither  the  ale  nor  the  brandy 
which  were  placed  before  him,  and  declined  peremptorily  the 
sack  with  which  his  friend  would  have  garnished  the  board* 
Nevertheless,  just  as  the  boy  removed  the  trenchers  and  nap- 
kins, together  with  the  large  black  jack  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  was  one  or  two  steps  on  his  way  to  the  door, 
the  sinewy  arm  of  the  cavalier,  which  seemed  to  elongate  itself 
on  purpose  (as  it  extended  far  beyond  the  folds  of  the  thread- 
bare jacket),  arrested  the  progress  of  the  retiring  Gan3rmedey 
and  seizing  on  the  black-jack,  conveyed  it  to  the  lips,  which  were 
gently  breathing  forth  the  aspiration,  "  D — n — I  mean.  Heaven 
A>rgive  me — we  are  poor  creatures  of  clay — one  modest  sip 
must  be  permitted  to  our  frailty." 

So  murmuring,  he  glued  the  huge  flagon  to  his  lips,  and  as 
the  head  was  slowly  and  gradually  inclined  backwards,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  right  hand  elevated  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher. 
Everard  had  great  doubts  whether  the  drinker  and  the  cup  were 
likely  to  part  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  latter  had  been 
transferred  to  the  person  of  the  former.  Roger  Wildrake 
stinted,  however,  when,  by  a  moderate  computation,  he  had 
swallowed  at  one  draught  about  a  quart  and  a  half. 

He  then  replaced  it  on  the  salver,  fetched  a  long  breath  to 
refresh  his  lungs,  bade  the  boy  get  him  gone  with  the  rest  of 
the  liquors,  in  a  tone  which  inferred  some  dread  v<  his  constancy, 
and  then,  turning  to  his  friend  Everard,  he  expau^ted  in  praise 
of  moderation,  observing,  that  the  mouthful  which  \<t  had  just 
taken  had  been  of  more  service  to  him  than  if  he  had  remained 
quaffing  healths  at  table  for  four  hours  together. 

His  friend  made  no  reply,  but  could  not  help  being  privately 
of  opinion  that  Wildrake's  temperance  had  done  as  much  execu- 
tion on  the  tankard  in  his  single  draught,  as  some  more  moderate 
topers  might  have  effected  if  they  had  sat  sipping  for  an  even- 
ing. But  the  subject  was  changed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
landlord,  who  came  to  announce  to  his  honot  Colonel  Everard, 
that  the  worshipful  Mayor  of  Woodstock,  with  the  Rev.  Mastei 
Holdenough,  was  come  to  wait  upon  him. 
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CHAPTER  TENTH. 

Here  we  have  but  one  head 

Upon  two  bodie*— your  two-headed  bollock 

It  but  an  ass  to  such  a  prodigjr. 

These  two  have  but  one  meaning,  thought,  and  OOOOmI  % 

And,  when  the  single  noddle  has  spoken  oat» 

The  four  l^s  scnpe  assent  to  it. 

Old  Plat- 
In  tbe  goodly  form  of  the  honest  Mayor,  there  was  a  bustling 
muture  of  importance  and  embarrassment,  like  the  deportment 
of  a  man  who  was  conscious  that  he  had  an  important  part  to 
act,  if  he  could  but  exactly  discover  what  that  part  was.  But 
both  were  mingled  with  much  pleasure  at  seeing  Everard,  and 
he  frequently  repeated  his  welcomes  and  all-hails  before  he 
could  be  brought  to  attend  to  what  that  gentleman  said  in 
reply. 

"Good,  worthy  Colonel,  you  are  indeed  a  desirable  sight  to 
Woodstock  at  all  times,  being,  as  I  may  say,  almost  our  towns- 
man, as  you  have  dwelt  so  much  and  so  long  at  the  palace. 
Truly,  the  matter  begins  almost  to  pass  my  wit,  though  I  have 
transacted  the  affairs  of  this  borough  for  many  a  long  day ;  and 

you  are  come  to  my  assistance  like,  like " 

•*  Tanquam  Deus  ex  machina^  as  the  Ethnic  poet  hath  it," 
said  Master  Holdenough,  "  although  I  do  not  often  quote  from 
such  books. — Indeed,  Master  Markham  Everard,— or  worthy 
Colonel,  as  I  ought  rather  to  say — ^you  are  simply  the  most 
welcome  man  who  has  come  to  Woodstock  since  the  days  of 
old  King  Harry." 

"  I  had  some  business  with  you,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
Colonel,  addressing  the  Mayor ;  "  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  should 
so  happen  at  the  same  time,  that  I  may  find  occasion  to  pleasure 
you  or  your  worthy  pastor." 

"  No  question  you  can  do  so,  good  sir ; "  interposed  Master 
Holdenough  ;  "  you  have  the  heart,  sir,  and  you  have  the  hand 
and  we  are  much  in  want  of  good  counsel,  and  that  from  a  man 
of  action.  I  am  aware,  worthy  Colonel^  that  you  and  your 
worthy  father  have  ever  borne  yourselves  in  these  turmoils  lik« 
men  of  a  truly  Christian  and  moderate  spirit,  striving  to  pour 
oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  land,  which  some  would  rub  with 
vitriol  and  pepper ;  and  we  know  you  are  faithful  children  of 
that  church  which  we  have  reformed  from  its  papistical  and 
preLitical  tenets.' 
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"  My  good  and  reverend  friend,"  said  Everard,  "  I  respect 
the  piety  and  beaming  of  many  of  your  teachers ;  but  I  am  also 
for  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  men.  I  neither  side  with  sec- 
taiiesy  nor  do  I  desire  to  see  them  the  object  of  suppression  by 
violence." 

"  Sir,  sir,"  said  the  Presbyterian,  hastily,  "  all  this  hath  a 
fair  sound ;  but  I  would  you  should  think  what  a  fine  country 
and  church  we  are  like  to  have  of  it,  amidst  the  errors,  blas^ 
phemies,  and  schisms,  which  are  daily  introduced  into  the 
church  and  kingdom  of  England,  so  that  worthy  Master  Ed- 
wards, in  his  Gangrena,  declareth,  that  our  native  country  is 
about  to  become  the  very  sink  and  cesspool  of  all  schisms, 
heresies,  blasphemies,  and  confusions,  as  the  army  of  Hannibal 
was  said  to  be  the  refuse  of  all  nations — CoUuvies  omnium  gen- 
Hum. — Believe  me,  worthy  Colonel,  that  they  of  the  Honor- 
able House  view  all  this  over  lightly,  and  with  the  winking  con- 
nivance of  old  Eli.  These  instructors,  the  schismatics,  shoul- 
der the  orthodox  ministers  out  of  their  pulpits,  thrust  them- 
selves  into  families,  and  break  up  the  peace  thereof,  stealing 
away  men's  hearts  from  the  established  faith." 

"  My  good  Master  Holdenough,"  replied  the  Colonel,  in- 
terrupting the  zealous  preacher,  *'  there  is  ground  of  sorrow  for 
all  these  unhappy  dbcords ;  and  I  hold  with  you,  that  the  fiery 
spirits  of  the  present  time  have  raised  men's  minds  at  once 
above  sober-minded  and  sincere  religion,  and  above  decorum 
and  common  sense.  But  there  is  no  help  save  patience.  En- 
thusiasm is  a  stream  that  may  foam  off  in  its  own  time,  whereas 
it  is  sure  to  bear  down  every  barrier  which  is  directly  opposed 
to  it. — But  what  are  these  schismatical  proceedings  to  our  pres- 
ent purpose  ? " 

"  Why,  partly  this,  sir,"  said  Holdenough,  "  although  per- 
haps you  may  make  less  of  it  than  I  should  have  thought  be- 
fore we  met — I  was  myself — I,  Nehemiah  Holdenough  [he 
added  consequentially],  was  forcibly  expelled  from  my  own 
pulpit,  even  as  a  man  should  have  been  thrust  out  of  his  own 
house,  by  an  alien,  and  an  intruder — a  wolf,  who  was  not  at 
the  trouble  even  to  put  on  sheep's  clothing,  but  came  in  hia 
native  wolfish  attire  of  buf!  and  bandoleer,  and  held  forth  in  my 
stead  to  the  people,  who  are  to  me  as  a  flock  to  the  lawful 
shepherd.  It  is  too  true,  sir — Master  Mayor  saw  it,  and  strove 
to  take  such  order  to  prevent  it  as  man  might,  though,"  turn- 
ing to  the  Mayor,  '*  I  think  still  you  might  have  striven  a  little 
more." 

**  Good  nowy  good  Master  Holdenough,  do  not  let  tis  go 
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back  on  that  question/'  said  the  Mayor.  ''Guy  of  Warwick,  or 
Bevis  of  Hampton,  might  do  something  with  this  generation  : 
but  truly,  they  are  too  many  and  too  strong  for  the  Mayor  of 
Woodstock." 

''  I  think  Master  Mayor  speaks  very  good  sense,"  said  the 
Colonel;  "if  the  Independents  are  not  allowed  to  preach,  I 
fear  me  they  will  not  fight ;— and  then  if  you  were  to  have 
another  rising  of  cavaliers  ? " 

"There  are  worse  folks  may  rise  than  cavaliers,"  said 
lloldenough. 

"  How,  sir  ? "  replied  Colonel  Everard.  ^  Let  me  remind 
you.  Master  Holdenough,  that  is  no  safe  language  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  nation." 

"  I  say,"  said  the  Presbyterian,  "  there  are  worse  folk  may 
rise  than  cavaliers ;  and  I  will  prove  what  I  say.  The  devil  i» 
worse  than  the  worst  cavalier  that  ever  drank  a  health,  or 
swore  an  oath — and  the  devil  has  arisen  at  Woodstock  Lodge  I  ^ 

"  Ay,  truly  hath  he,"  said  the  Mayor,  **  bodily  and  visibly, 
in  figure  and  form — An  awful  time  we  live  in ! " 

"  Gentlemen,  I  really  know  not  how  I  am  to  understand 
you,"  said  Everard. 

**  Why,  it  was  even  about  the  devil  we  came  to  speak  with 
you,"  said  the  Mayor ;  "  but  the  worthy  minister  is  always  so 
hot  upon  the  sectaries " 

"  Which  are  the  devil's  brats,  and  nearly  akin  to  him,"  said 
Master  Holdenough.  "  But  true  it  is,  that  the  growth  ci  these 
sects  has  brought  up  the  Evil  One  even  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  to  look  after  his  own  interest,  where  he  finds  it  most 
thriving." 

"Master  Holdenough,"  said  the  Colonel,  "if  you  speak 
figuratively,  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  have  neither  the 
means  nor  the  skill  sufficient  to  temper  these  religious  heats. 
But  if  you  design  to  say  that  there  has  been  an  actual  appari* 
tbn  dL  the  devil,  I  presume  to  think  that  you,  with  your  doc- 
trine and  your  learning,  would  be  a  fitter  match  lor  him  than 
s  soldier  like  me." 

"  True,  sir ;  and  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  commission 
which  I  hold,  that  I  would  take  the  field  against  the  foul  fiend 
without  a  moment's  delay,"  said  Holdenough  ;  "  but  the  place 
in  which  he  hath  of  late  appeared,  being  Woodstock,  is  filled 
with  those  dangerous  and  impious  persons,  of  whom  I  have 
been  but  now  complaining ;  and  though,  confident  in  my  own 
fesources,  I  dare  venture  in  disputation  with  their  Great  Mas* 
ttr  himself ;  yet,  without  your  protection,  most  worthy  Coioneli 
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I  see  not  that  I  may  with  prudence  trust  myself  widi  the  tossing 
and  goring  ox  Desborough,  or  the  bloody  and  devouring  bear 
Harrison,  or  the  cold  and  poisonous  snake  Bletson — ^all  o£  whom 
are  now  at  the  lodge,  doing  license  and  taking  spoil  as  they 
think  meet ;  and,  as  all  men  say,  the  devil  has  come  to  make  a 
fourth  with  them." 

"  In  good  truth,  worthy  and  noble  sir,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  it 
s  even  as  Master  Holdenough  says— our  privileges  are  declared 
void,  our  cattle  seized  in  the  very  pastures.  They  talk  cf  cut« 
ting  down  and  disparking  the  fair  Chase,  which  has  been  so 
long  the  pleasure  of  so  many  kings,  and  making  Woodstock  ol 
as  Uttle  note  as  any  paltry  village.  I  assure  you  we  heard  d 
your  arrival  with  joy,  and  wondered  at  your  keeping  yoursell 
so  close  in  your  lodgings.  We  know  no  one  save  your  father 
or  you,  that  are  like  to  stand  the  poor  burgesses'  fnend  in  this 
extremitv,  since  almost  all  the  gentry  around  are  malignants, 
and  under  sequestration.  We  trust,  therefore,  you  will  mako 
Strong  intercession  in  our  behalf." 

''  Certainly,  Master  Mayor,"  said  the  Colonel,  who  saw  him- 
self with  pleasure  anticipated;  ^'it  was  my  very  purpose  to 
have  interfered  in  this  matter ;  and  I  did  but  keep  myself  alone 
until  I  should  be  furnished  with  some  authority  from  the  Lord- 
General." 

"  Powers  from  the  Lord-General  1 "  said  the  Mayor,  thrust- 
ing the  clergyman  with  his  elbow — "  Dost  thou  hear  that  ?^ 
What  cock  will  fight  that  cock  ?  We  shall  carry  it  now  ovei 
their  necks,  and  Woodstock  shall  be  brave  Woodstock  still  1 " 

^  Keep  thine  elbow  from  my  side,  friend,"  said  Holdenough, 
annoyed  by  the  action  which  the  Mayor  had  suited  to  his  words ; 
*'  and  may  the  Lord  send  that  Cromwell  prove  not  as  sharp  to 
the  people  of  England  as  thy  bones  against  my  person !  Yet 
I  approve  that  we  should  use  his  authority  to  stop  the  course 
of  these  men's  proceedings." 

^  Let  us  set  out,  then,"  said  Colonel  Everard  ;  *'  and  I  trust 
we  shall  find  the  gentlemen  reasonable  and  obedient" 

The  functionaries,  laic  and  clerical,  assented  with  much  joy  | 
and  the  Colonel  required  and  received  Wildrake's  assistance  in 
putting  on  his  cloak  and  rapier,  as  if  he  had  been  the  dependent 
whose  part  he  acted.  The  cavalier  contrived,  however,  while 
doing  him  these  menial  offices,  to  give  his  friend  a  shrewd 
pinch,  in  order  to  maintain  the  footing  of  secret  equality  be* 
twixt  them. 

The  Colonel  was  saluted,  as  they  passed  through  the  street% 
by  many  of  the  anxious  inhabitants,  who  seemed  to  conaidcff 
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his  intervention  as  affording  the  only  chance  of  saving  their 
fine  park,  and  the  rights  of  the  corporation,  as  well  as  of  in- 
dividuals, from  ruin  and  confiscation. 

As  they  entered  the  Park,  the  Colonel  asked  his  compan- 
ions, "  What  is  this  you  say  of  apparitions  being  seen  amongst 
them?" 

**  Why,  Colonel,"  said  the  clerg3m[ian,  "  you  know  yourself 
that  Woodstock  was  always  haunted  ?  " 

**  I  have  lived  therein  many  a  day,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  and 
I  know  that  I  never  saw  the  least  sign  of  it,  although  idle  peo- 
ple spoke  of  the  house  as  they  do  of  all  old  mansions,  and 
gave  the  apartments  ghosts  and  spectres  to  fill  up  the  places  of 
as  many  of  the  deceased  great  as  had  ever  dwelt  there." 

"  Nay,  but,  good  Colonel,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  I  trust 
you  have  not  reached  the  prevailing  sin  of  the  times,  and  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  testimony  in  favor  of  apparitions,  which 
appears  so  conclusive  to  all  but  atheists,  and  advocates  for 
witches  ? " 

''I  would  not  absolutely  disbelieve  what  is  so  generally 
affirmed,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  but  my  reason  leads  me  to 
doubt  most  of  the  stories  which  I  have  heard  of  this  sort,  and 
my  own  experience  never  went  to  confirm  any  of  them." 

"  Ay,  but  trust  me,"  said  Holdenough,  **  there  was  always 
a  demon  of  one  or  the  other  species  about  this  Woodstock. 
Not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  town  but  has  heard  stories  of  ap- 
paritions in  the  forest,  or  about  the  old  castle.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  pack  of  hounds,  that  sweep  along,  and  the  whoops  and 
halloos  of  the  huntsmen,  and  the  winding  of  horns  and  the  gal- 
loping of  horse,  which  is  heard  as  if  first  more  distant,  and  then 
close  around  you — and  then  anon  it  is  a  solitary  huntsman, 
who  asks  if  you  can  tell  him  which  way  the  stag  has  gone.  He 
is  alwa}^  dressed  in  green ;  but  the  fashion  of  his  clothes  is 
some  five  hundred  years  old.  This  is  what  we  call  Demon 
Meridianum — the  noonday  spectre." 

"  My  worthy  and  reverend  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  have 
lived  at  Woodstock  many  seasons,  and  have  traversed  the  Chase 
at  all  hours.  Trust  me,' what  you  hear  from  the  villagers  is  the 
growth  of  their  idle  folly  and  superstition." 

"  Colonel,"  replied  Holdenough,  "  a  negative  proves  nothing. 
What  signifies,  craving  your  pardon,  that  you  have  not  seen 
anything,  be  it  earthly  or  be  it  of  the  other  world  to  detract 
from  the  evidence  of  a  score  of  people  who  have  ? — And  be- 
sides, there  is  the  Demon  Noctumum — ^the  being  that  walketh 
by  night ;  he  has  been  among  these  Independents  and  schbmar 
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tics  last  ntght.  Ay,  Colonel,  you  may  stare ;  but  it  is  even  te 
— they  may  try  whether  he  will  mend  their  gifts,  as  they  pro» 
fanely  call  them,  of  exposition  and  prayer.  No,  sir,  I  trow,  to 
master  the  foul  fiend  there  goeth  some  competent  knowledge 
of  theology,  and  an  acquaintance  of  the  humane  letters,  ay 
and  a  regular  clerical  education  and  clerical  calling." 

*'  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,"  said  the  Colonel,  *'  the 
efficacy  of  your  qualifications  to  lay  the  devil ;  but  still  I  think 
some  odd  mistake  has  occasioned  this  confusion  amongst  them 
if  there  has  any  such  in  reality  exbted.  Desborough  b  a  block- 
head, to  be  sure ;  and  Harrison  is  fanatic  enough  to  believe 
anything.  But  there  is  Bletson,  on  the  other  hand,  who  be- 
lieves nothing. — ^What  do  you  know  of  this  matter,  good  Master 
Mayor?" 

^  In  sooth,  and  it  was  Master  Bletson  who  gave  the  first 
alarm,"  replied  the  magistrate ;  ''  or,  at  least,  the  first  dis* 
tinct  one.  You  see,  sir,  I  was  in^  bed  with  my  wife,  and  no 
one  else ;  and  I  was  as  fast  asleep  as  a  man  can  desire  to  be 
at  two  hours  after  midnight,  when,  behold  you,  they  came 
knocking  at  my  bedroom  door,  to  tell  me  there  was  an  alarm 
in  Woodstock,  and  that  the  bell  of  the  Lodge  was  ringing  at 
that  dead  hour  of  the  night  as  hard  as  ever  it  rung  when  ii 
called  thecourt  to  dinner." 

*'  Well,  but  the  cause  of  this  alarm  ? ''  said  the  ColoneL 

^  You  shall  hear,  worthy  Colonel,  you  shall  hear,"  answered 
the  Mayor,  waving  his  hand  with  dignity ;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  will  not  be  hurried  out  of  their  own  pace. 
^  So  Mrs.  Mayor  would  have  persuaded  me,  in  her  love  and 
affection,  poor  wretch,  that  to  rise  at  such  an  hour  out  of  my 
own  warm  bed,  was  like  to  bring  on  my  old  complaint  the  lum- 
bago, and  that  I  should  send  the  people  to  Alderman  Dutton. 
— Alderman  Devil,  Mrs.  Mayor,  said  I , — I  beg  your  rever- 
ence's  pardon  for  using  such  a  phrase — Do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  lie  a-bed  when  the  town  is  on  fire,  and  the  cavaliers 
up,  and  the  devil  to  pay  ? — I  beg  pardon  again,  parson. — But 
here  we  are  before  the  gate  of  the  Palace ;  will  it  not  please 
you  to  enter?" 

*'  Iwould  first  hear  the  end  of  your  story,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
*^  that  is.  Master  Mayor,  if  it  happens  to  have  an  end." 

'* £ver3rthing  hath  an  end,"  said  the  Mayor,  ''and  that 
which  we  call  a  pudding  hath  two. — ^Your  worship  will  forgive 
me  for  being  facetious.  Where  was  I  ? — Oh,  I  jumped  out  of 
bed,  and  put  on  my  red  plush  breeches,  with  the  blue  nether 
stocks,  for  I  always  make  a  point  of  being  dressed  suitably  to 
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m^  dignity  night  and  day,  summer  or  winter,  Colonel  Everard ; 
and  I  took  the  Constable  along  with  me,  in  case  the  alarm 
should  be  raised  by  night-walkers  or  thieves,  and  called  up 
worthy  Master  Holdenough  out  of  his  bed,  in  case  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  the  devil.  And  so  I  thought  I  was  provided  for  the 
worst,  and  so  away  we  came ;  and,  by  and  by,  the  soldiers  who 
rame  to  the  town  with  Master  Tomkins,  who  had  been  called  to 
9rms,  came  marching  down  to  Woodstock  as  fast  as  their  feet 
would  carry  them ;  so  I  gave  our  people  the  sign  to  let  them 
pass  us,  and  outmarch  us,  as  it  were,  and  this  for  a  twofold 
reason." 

"I  will  be  satisfied,"  interrupted  the  Colonel,  " with  one 
g«x>d  reason.  You  desired  the  red-coats  should  have  the  first 
of  the  fray?" 

"  True,  sir,  very  true ; — and  also  that  they  should  have  the 
/si/  of  it,  in  respect  that  fighting  is  their  especial  business. 
However,  we  came  on  at  a  slow  pace,  as  men  who  are  deter> 
mined  to  do  their  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  when  suddenly 
we  saw  something  white  haste  away  up  the  avenue  towards  the 
town,  when  six  of  our  constables  and  assistants  fied  at  once,  as 
conceiving  it  to  be  an  apparition  called  the  White  Woman  of 
Woodstock." 

"  Look  you  there.  Colonel,"  said  Master  Holdenough ;  ^  I 
told  you  there  were  demons  of  more  kinds  than  one,  whicL 
haunt  the  ancient  scenes  of  royal  debauchery  and  cruelty." 

"I  hope  you  stood  your  own  ground.  Master  Mayor?" 
said  the  Colonel. 

"1 — ^yes — most  assuredly — ^that  b,  I  did  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, keep  my  ground ;  but  the  town-clerk  and  I  retreated— 
retreated.  Colonel,  and  without  confusion  or  dishonor,  and 
took  post  behind  worthy  Master  Holdenough,  who,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  lion,  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the  supposed  spec- 
tre, and  attacked  it  with  such  a  siserary  of  Latin  as  might  have 
scared  the  devil  himself,  and  thereby  plainly  discovered  that  it 
was  no  devil  at  all,  nor  white  woman,  neither  woman  of  any 
color,  but  worshipful  Master  Bletson,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  hither  upon 
this  unhappy  sequestration  of  the  Wood,  Chase,  and  Lodge  of 
Woodstock.^' 

*'And  this  was  all  you  saw  of  the  demon?"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  Truly,  yes,"  answered  the  Mavor ;  "  and  I  had  no  wish  to 
see  more.  However,  we  conveyea  Master  Bletson,  as  in  duty 
.bound,  back  to  the  Lodge,  and  he  was  ever  maundering  by  thys 
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way  how  that  he  met  a  party  of  scarlet  devils  incarnate  inardi> 
ing  down  to  the  Lodge ;  but,  to  my  poor  thinking,  it  must  have 
been  the  Independent  dragoons  who  had  just  passed  us." 

"  And  more  incarnate  devils  I  would  never  wish  to  see," 
said  Wildrake,  who  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  His  voice, 
so  suddenly  heard,  showed  how  much  the  Mayor's  nerves  were 
still  alarmed,  for  he  started  and  jumped  aside  with  an  alacrity 
of  which  no  one  would  at  first  sight  suppose  a  man  of  his  portly 
dignity  to  have  been  capable.  Everard  imposed  silence  on  his 
intrusive  attendant;  and  desirous  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
this  strange  story,  requested  the  Mayor  to  tell  him  how  the 
matter  ended,  and  whether  they  stopped  the  supposed  spectre. 

"  Truly,  worthy  sir,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  Master  Holdenough 
was  quite  venturous  upon  confronting,  as  it  were,  the  devil, 
and  compelling  him  to  appear  under  Uie  real  form  of  Master 
Joshua  Bletson,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Lit- 
tlefaith.'' 

"In  sooth.  Master  Mayor,"  said  the  divine,  "I  were 
strangely  ignorant  of  my  own  commission  and  its  immunitieSy 
if  I  were  to  value  opposing  myself  to  Satan,  or  any  Indepen- 
dent in  his  likeness,  all  of  whom,  in  the  name  of  Him  I  serve,  I 
do  defy,  spit  at,  and  trample  under  my  feet ;  and  because  Mas- 
ter Mayor  is  something  tedious,  I  will  briefly  inform  your  honor 
that  we  saw  little  of  the  Enemy  that  night,  save  what  Master 
Bletson  said  in  the  first  feeling  of  his  terrors,  and  save  what  we 
might  collect  from  the  disordered  appearance  of  the  Honorable 
Colonel  Desborough  and  Major-General  Harrison." 

**  And  what  plight  were  they  in,  I  pray  you  ? "  demanded 
the  Colonel. 

"  Why,  worthy  sir,  every  one  might  see  with  half  an  eye 
that  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  fight  wherein  they  had  not 
been  honored  with  pexlect  victory ;  seeing  that  General  Har- 
rison was  stalking  up  and  down  the  parlor,  with  his  drawn 
sword  in^his  hand,  talking  to  himself,  his  doublet  unbuttoned, 
his  points  untrussed,  his  garters  loose,  and  like  t4  throw  him 
down  as  he  now  and  then  trod  on  them,  and  gaping  and  grin- 
ning like  a  mad  player.  And  yonder  sat  Desborough  with  a 
dry  pottle  of  sack  before  him,  which  he  had  just  emptied,  and 
which,  though  the  element  in  which  he  trusted,  had  not  restored 
him  sense  enough  to  speak,  or  courage  enough  to  look  over  his 
shoulder.  He  had  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  forsooth,  as  if  it  would 
of  itself  make  battle  against  the  Evil  One  ;  but  I  peered  over 
his  shoulder,  and,  alas  1  the  good  gentleman  held  the  bottom 
ul  the  page  uppermost    It  was  as  if  one  of  your  musketeexi , 
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nolle  and  valued  sir,  were  to  present  the  butt  of  his  piece  at 
the  enemy  instead  of  the  muzzle — ha,  ha,  ha !  it  was  a  sight  to 
judge  of  schismatics  by  ;  both  in  point  of  head,  and  in  point 
of  heart,  in  point  of  skill,  and  in  point  of  courage.— Oh  I 
Colonel,  then  was  the  time  to  see  the  true  character  of  an  au- 
thorized pastor  of  souls  over  those  unhappy  men,  who  leap  into 
the  fold  without  due  and  legal  authority,  and  will,  forsooth, 
preach,  teach,  and  exhort,  and  blasphemously  term  the  doc- 
tiine  of  the  Church  saltless  porridge  and  dry  chips  I " 

*'  i  have  no  doubt  you  were  ready  to  meet  the  danger,  rev 
erend  sir ;  but  I  would  fain  know  df  what  nature  it  was,  and 
from  whence  it  was  to  be  apprehended  ? " 

"  Was  it  for  me  to  make  such  inquiry  ?  "  said  the  clergy- 
man, triumphantly.  ''  Is  it  for  a  brave  soldier  to  number  his 
enemies,  or  inquire  from  what  quarter  they  are  to  come  ?  No, 
sir,  I  was  there  with  match  lighted,  bullet  in  my  mouth,  and 
my  harquebuss  shouldered,  to  encounter  as  many  devils  as  hell 
could  pour  in,  were  they  countless  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam, 
and  although  they  came  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  The 
Papists  talk  of  the  temptation  of  St  Anthony — pshaw!  let 
them  double  all  the  myriads,  which  the  brain  of  a  crazv  Dutch 
painter  hath  invented,  and  you  will  find  a  poor  Presoyterian 
divine — I  will  answer  for  one  at  least, — ^who,  not  in  his  own 
strength,  but  his  Master's,  will  receive  the  assault  in  such  sort, 
that  far  from  returning  against  him  as  against  yonder  poor 
hound,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  he  will  at  once 
pack  them  off  as  with  a  vengeance  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
Assyria  ? " 

**  Still,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  pray  to  know  whether  you  saw 
anything  upon  which  to  exercise  your  pious  learning  ? " 

**  Saw  ? "  answered  the  divine ;  "  no,  truly,  I  saw  nothing, 
nor  did  I  look  for  anything.  Thieves  will  not  attack  well-armed 
travellers,  nor  will  devils  or  evil  spirits  come  against  one  who 
bears  in  his  bosom  the  word  of  truth  in  the  very  language  in 
which  it  was  first  dictated.  No,  sir ;  they  shun  a  divine  who 
can  understand  the  holy  text,  as  a  crow  is  said  to  keep  wide  of 
i  gun  loaded  with  hailshot." 

They  had  walked  a  little  way  back  upon  their  road  to  give 
time  for  this  conversation  ;  and  the  Colonel,  perceiving  it  was 
about  to  lead  to  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  real  cause 
of  alarm  on  the  preceding  night,  turned  round,  and,  observing 
t  vras  time  they  should  go  to  the  Lodge,  began  to  move  in  that 
direction  with  his  three  companions. 

It  had    ow  become  dark,  and  the  towers  of  Woodstock 
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urose  high  above  the  umbrageous  shroud  which  the  forest  spread 
around  the  ancient  and  venerable  mansion.  From  one  of  the 
highest  turrets,  which  could  still  be  distinguished  as  it  rose 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  there  gleamed  a  light  like  that  of 
a  candle  within  the  building.  The  Mayor  stopped  short,  and 
catching  fast  hoM  of  the  divine,  and  then  of  Colonel  Everard, 
exclaimed,  in  a  trembling  and  hasty,  but  suppressed  tone, 

"  Do  you  see  yonder  light  1 " 

"  Ay,  marry  do  I,*'  said  Colonel  Everard ;  *'  and  what  does 
CAat  matter  ? — a  light  in  a  garret-room  of  such  an  old  mansion 
as  Woodstock  is  no  subject  of  wonder,  I  trow.'' 

'*  But  alight  from  Rosamond's  Tower  is  surely  so,"  said  the 
Mayor. 

**  True,"  said  the  Colonel,  something  surprised,  when,  after 
a  careful  examination,  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  worthy 
magistrate's  conjecture  was  right.  ^  That  is  indeed  Rosamond's 
Tower ;  and  as  the  drawbridge  by  which  it  was  accessible  has 
been  destroyed  for  centuries,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  chance 
could  have  lighted  a  lamp  in  such  an  inaccessible  place." 

**  That  light  bums  with  no  earthly  fuel,"  said  the  Mayor ; 
''  neither  from  whale  nor  olive  oil,  nor  bees-wax,  nor  mutton* 
suet  either.  I  dealt  in  these  commodities.  Colonel,  before  I 
went  into  my  present  line  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  I  could  di«*« 
tlnguish  the  sort  of  light  they  give,  one  from  another  at  a 
greater  distance  than  yonder  turret — Look  you,  that  is  no 
earthly  flame. — See  you  not  something  blue  and  reddish  upon 
the  edges  ? — that  bodes  full  well  where  it  comes  from. — Colonel, 
in  my  opinion  we  had  better  go  back  to  sup  at  the  town,  and 
leave  the  devil  and  the  red-coats  to  settle  their  matters  to- 
gether for  to-night ;  and  then,  when  we  come  back  the  next 
morning  we  will  have  a  pull  with  the  party  that  chances  to  keep 
afield." 

^  You  will  do  as  you  please.  Master  Mayor,"  said  Everard, 
^  but  my  duty  requires  me  that  I  should  see  the  Commissioners 
to-night. ' 

"  And  mine  requires  me  to  see  the  Foul  Fiend,"  said  Mastei 
Holdenough,  *'  if  he  dare  make  himself  visible  to  me.  I  won^ 
der  not  that,  knowing  who  is  approaching,  he  betakes  himself 
to  the  very  citadel,  the  inner  and  the  last  defences  of  this  an- 
cient and  haunted  mansion.  He  is  dainty,  I  warrant  you,  and 
must  dwell  where  is  a  relish  of  luxury  and  murder  about  the 
walls  of  his  chamber.  In  yonder  turret  sinned  Rosamond,  and 
in  yonder  turret  she  suffered ;  and  there  she  sits,  or  more  likely, 
Ihe  Enemy  in  her  shape,  as  I  have  heard  true  men  o£  Wood 
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Stock  tell.  I  wait  on  you,  good  Colonel — Master  ^f  ayor  will  do 
as  he  pleases.  The  strong  man  hath  fortified  himself  in  his 
dwelling-house,  but,  lo,  there  cometh  another  stronger  than  he." 

"  For  me,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  who  am  as  unlearned  as  I  am 
unwarlike,  I  will  not  engage  either  with  the  Powers  of  the 
Earth,  or  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air,  and  I  would  we 
weie  again  at  Woodstock  I — and  hark  ye,  good  fellow,"  slap- 
ping Wildrake  on  the  shoulder,  **  I  will  bestow  on  thee  a  shilling 
wet  and  a  shilling  dry  if  thou  wilt  go  back  with  me." 

*'  Gadzookers,  Master  Mayor,"  said  Wildrake,  neither  flat* 
tered  by  the  magistrate's  familiarity  of  address,  nor  captivated 
by  hb  munificence — '*  I  wonder  who  the  devil  made  you  and 
me  fellows  ?  and,  besides,  do  you  think  I  would  go  back  to 
Woodstock  with  your  worshipful  codVhead,  when,  by  good 
management,  I  may  get  a  peep  of  fair  Rosamond,  and  see 
whether  she  was  that  choice  and  incomparable  piece  of  ware 
which  the  world  has  been  told  of  by  rhymers  and  ballad* 
makers  ?  " 

"  Speak  less  lightly  and  wantonly,  friend,"  said  the  divine ; 
^  we  are  to  resist  Uie  devil  that  he  may  flee  from  us,  and  not  to 
tamper  with  him,  or  enter  into  his  counsels,  or  traffic  with  the 
merchandise  of  his  great  Vanity  Fair." 

''Mind  what  the  good  man  says,  Wildrake,"  said  the 
Colonel ;  '*  and  take  heed  another  time  how  thou  dost  suffer 
thy  wit  to  outrun  discretion." 

'*  I  am  beholden  to  the  reverend  gentleman  for  his  advice,'^ 
answered  Wildrake,  upon  those  tongue  it  was  difficult  to  im- 
pose any  curb  whatever,  even  when  his  own  safetv  rendered  it 
most  desirable.  *'  But  gadzookers,  let  him  have  had  what  ex* 
perience  he  will  in  fighting  with  the  devil,  he  never  saw  one  so 
black  as  I  had  a  tussle  with — not  a  hundred  years  ago." 

"  How,  friend,"  said  the  clergyman,  who  understood  every- 
thing literally  when  apparitions  were  mentioned,  "  have  you 
had  so  late  a  visitation  of  Satan  ?  Believe  me,  then,  that  I 
wonder  why  thou  darest  to  entertain  his  name  so  often  and  so 
lightly,  as  I  see  thou  dost  use  it  in  thy  ordinary  discourse.  But 
when  and  where  didst  thou  see  the  Evil  One  ? " 

Everard  hastily  interposed,  lest  by  something  yet  more 
strongly  alluding  to  Cromwell,  his  imprudent  squire  should,  in 
mere  wantonness,  betray  his  interview  with  the  General.  **  The 
/oung  man  raves,"  he  said,  "  of  a  dream  which  he  had  the  other 
night,  when  he  and  I  slept  together  in  Victor  Lee's  chamber, 
belonging  to  the  Ranger's  apartments  at  the  Lodge." 

^  Thanks  for  help  at  a  pinch,  good  patron,"  said  Wildrake^ 
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whispering  into  Everard's  ear,  who  in  vain  endearorea  to  shak« 
him  off — "  a  fib  never  failed  a  fanatic." 

**  You  also  spoke  something  too  lightly  of  these  matters^ 
considering  the  work  which  we  have  in  hand,  worthy  Colonel," 
said  the  Presbyterian  divine.  "  Believe  me,  the  young  man 
thy  servant  was  more  likely  to  see  visions  than  to  dream  merely 
idle  dreams  in  that  apartment ;  for  I  have  always  heard,  that, 
next  to  Rosamond's  Tower,  in  which,  as  I  said,  she  played  the 
wanton,  and  was  afterwards  poboned  by  Queen  Eleanor,  Victor 
Lee*s  chamber  was  the  place  in  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock  more 
peculiarly  the  haunt  of  evil  spirits. — I  pray  you,  young  man, 
tell  me  this  dream  or  vision  of  yours." 

**  With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  said  Wildrake — ^then  addressing 
Ws  patron,  who  began  to  interfere,  he  said,  "  Tush,  sir,  you 
have  had  the  discourse  for  an  hour,  and  why  should  not  I  hold 
forth  in  my  turn  ?  By  this  darkness,  if  you  keep  me  silent  any 
longer,  I  will  turn  Independent  preacher,  and  stand  up  in  your 
despite  for  the  freedom  of  private  judgment — And  so,  rever- 
end sir,  I  was  dreaming  of  a  carnal  divertisement  csdled  a  bull- 
baiting  ;  and  methought  they  were  venturing  dogs  at  head,  as 
merrily  as  e'er  I  saw  them  at  Tutbury  bull-running ;  and  me- 
thought I  heard  some  one  say,  there  was  the  devil  come  to 
have  a  sight  of  the  bull-ring.  Well,  I  thought  that,  gadswoons, 
I  would  have  a  peep  at  his  Infernal  Majesty.  So  I  looked, 
and  there  was  a  butcher  in  greasy  woollen,  with  his  steel  by  his 
side  ;  but  he  was  none  of  the  devil.  And  there  was  a  drunken 
cavalier,  with  his  mouth  full  of  oaths,  and  his  stomach  full  of 
emptiness,  and  a  gold-laced  waistcoat  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  and  a  ragged  hat,  with  a  piece  of  a  feather  in  it ; 
and  he  was  none  of  the  devil  neither.  And  here  was  a  miller, 
his  hands  dusty  with  meal,  and  every  atom  of  it  stolen  ;  and 
there  was  a  vintner,  his  green  apron  stained  with  wine,  and 
every  drop  of  it  sophisticated  ;  but  neither  was  the  old  gentle- 
man I  looked  for  to  be  detected  among  these  artisans  of  in- 
iquity. At  length,  sir,  I  saw  a  grave  person  with  cropped  hair, 
a  ])air  of  longish  and  projecring  ears,  a  band  as  broad  as  a 
slobbering  bib  under  his  chin,  a  brown  coat  surmounted  by  a 
Geneva  cloak,  and  I  had  old  Nicholas  at  once  in  his  genuine 
paraphernalia,  by " 

"Shame,  shame!"  said  Colonel  Everard.  **WhatI  be- 
have thus  to  an  old  gentleman  and  a  divine !  " 

"Nay,  let  him  proceed,"  said  the  minister,  with  perfect 
equanimity ;  "  if  thy  friend,  or  secretary,  is  gibing,  I  must  have 
less  patience  than  becomes  my  profession,  if  I  coi^ld  not  bear 
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an  idle  jest,  and  forgive  him  who  makes  it.  Of  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Enemy  has  really  presented  himself  to  the  young 
man  in  such  a  guise  as  he  intimates,  wherefore  should  we  be 
surprised  that  he  who  can  take  upon  him  the  form  of  an  angel 
of  light,  should  be  able  to  assume  that  of  a  frail  and  peccable 
mortal,  whose  spiritual  calling  and  profession  ought,  indeed,  to 
induce  him  to  make  his  life  an  example  to  others ;  but  whose 
conduct,  nevertheless,  such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  unassisted 
nature,  sometimes  rather  presents  us  with  a  warning  of  what 
we  should  shun  I '' 

**  Now,  by  the  mass,  honest  dominie — I  mean,  reverend  sir 
—I  crave  you  a  thousand  pardons,''  said  Wildrake,  penetrated 
by  the  quietness  and  patience  of  the  presbvter's  rebuke.  "  By 
St  George,  if  quiet  patience  will  do  it,  thou  art  fit  to  play  a 
game  at  foils  with  the  devil  himself,  and  I  would  be  contented 
to  hold  stakes." 

As^  he  concluded  an  apology,  which  was  certainly  not  un- 
called*for,  and  seemed  to  be  received  in  perfectly  good  part, 
they  approached  so  close  to  the  exterior  door  of  the  Lodge,  that 
they  were  challenged  with  the  emphatic  Standi  by  a  sentinel 
who  mounted  guard  there.  Colonel  Everard  replied,  A  friend  ; 
and  the  sentinel,  repeating  his  command,  *'  Stand,  friend,"  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  corporal  of  the  guard.  The  corporal  came 
forth,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  out  his  guard.  Colonel 
Everard  gave  his  name  and  designation,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
companions,  on  which  the  corpond  said,  '*  He  doubted  not  there 
would  be  orders  for  his  instant  admission;  but  in  the  first 
place.  Master  Tomkins  must  be  consulted,  that  he  might  learn 
their  honors'  mind." 

"  How,  sir  I "  said  the  Colonel,  "  do  you,  knowing  who  I  am, 
presume  to  keep  me  on  the  outside  of  your  post  ? " 

^  Not  if  your  honor  pleases  to  enter,"  said  the  corporal, 
'  and  undertakes  to  be  my  warranty ;  but  such  are  the  ordera 
ot  my  post" 

**  Nay,  then,  do  your  duty,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "but  are  the 
cavaliers  up,  or  what  is  the  matter,  that  you  keep  so  close  and 
strict  a  watch  ? " 

The  fellow  gave  no  distinct  answer,  but  muttered  between 
his  mustaches  something  about  the  Enemy,  and  the  roaring 
Lion,  who  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Pres- 
ently afterwards  Tomkins  appeared,  followed  by  two  servants 
bearing  lights  in  great  standing  brass  candlesticks.  They 
marched  &fore  Colonel  Everard  and  his  party,  keeping  as 
close  to  each  other  as  two  cloves  of  the  same  orange,  and 
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starting  from  time  to  time ;  and  shouldering  as  they  passed 
through  sundry  intricate  passages,  they  led  up  a  large  and 
ample  wooden  staircase,  the  banisters,  rail,  and  lining  of  which 
were  executed  in  black  oak,  and  finally  into  a  long  saloon,  or 
parlor  where  there  was  a  prodigious  fire,  and  about  twelve 
candles  of  the  largest  size  distributed  in  sconces  against  the 
wall  There  were  seated  the  Commissioners,  who  now  held  in 
their  power  the  ancient  mansion  and  royal  domain  of  Wood- 
stock. 


CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

The  Uoody  bear,  an  independent  beast, 
Unlick'd  to  forms,  b  froana  hU  hate  ex 
•  •  • 

Next  him  the  buffoon  ape,  aa  atheists  ate, 
Hind 


llimidced  all  aects,  and  nad  hit  own  to  choose, 

AND  Pa 


Ths  Strong  light  in  the  parlor  which  we  hare  described 
served  to  enable  Everard  easily  to  recognize  his  acquaintances, 
Desborough,  Harrison,  and  Bletson,  who  had  assembled  round 
an  oak  table  of  large  dimensions,  placed  near  the  blazing  chim* 
ney,  on  which  were  arranged  wine  and  ale,  and  materials  for 
smoking,  then  the  general  indulgence  of  the  time.  There  was 
a  species  of  movable  cupboard  set  betwixt  the  table  and  the 
door,  calculated  originally  for  a  display  of  plate  upon  grand 
occasions,  but  at  present  onlv  used  as  a  screen  ;  which  pur* 
pose  it  served  so  effectually,  that,  ere  he  had  coasted  around  it, 
Everard  heard  the  following  fragment  of  what  Desborough  was 
saying,  in  his  strong  coarse  voice  :— "  Sent  him  to  share  with 
us,  I'se  warrant  ye — It  was  always  his  Excellency  my  brother- 
in-law's  way — if  he  made  a  treat  for  five  friends,  he  would  in- 
vite more  than  the  table  could  hold — I  have  known  him  ask 
three  men  to  eat  two  eggs." 

"Hush,  hush,"  said  Bletson;  and  the  servants,  making 
their  appearance  from  behind  the  tall  cupboard,  announora 
Colonel  Everard.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader 
to  have  a  description  of  the  party  into  which  he  now  entered. 

Desborough  was  a  stout,  bull-necked  man,  of  middle-size, 
with  heavy  vulgar  features,  grizzled  bushy  eyebrows,  and  wall 
eyes.  The  flourish  of  his  powerful  relative's  fortunes  had 
burst  forth  in  the  finery  of  his  dress,  which  wa^  much  mortt 
ornamented  than  was  usual  among  the  Roundhe^U     Them 
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«vas  erabroidery  on  his  doak,  and  lace  upon  his  band ,  his  hat 
displayed  a  feather  with  a  golden  clasp,  and  all  his  habiliments 
were  those  of  a  cavalier,  or  follower  of  the  court,  rather  than 
the  plain  dress  of  a  parliamentarian  officer.  But,  Heaven  knows, 
there  was  little  of  courtlike  grace  or  dignity  in  the  person  or 
demeanor  of  the  individual,  who  became  hb  fine  suit  as  the 
hog  on  the  sign-post  does  his  gilded  armor.  It  was  not  that 
he  was  positively  deformed  or  misshaped,  for,  taken  m  detail, 
the  figure  was  well  enough.  But  his  limbs  seemed  to  act  upon 
different  and  contradictory  principles.  They  were  not,  as  the 
play  says,  in  a  concatenation  accordingly; — the  right  hand 
moved  as  if  it  were  upon  bad  terms  with  the  left,  and  the  legs 
showed  an  inclination  to  foot  it  in  different  and  opposite  direc- 
tions. In  short,  to  use  an  extravagant  comparison,  the  mem- 
bers of  Colonel  Desborough  seemed  rather  to  resemble  the 
disputatious  representatives  of  a  federative  congress,  than  the 
well-ordered  union  of  the  orders  of  the  state,  in  a  firm  and  well- 
compacted  monarchy,  where  each  holds  his  own  place,  and  all 
obey  the  dictates  of  a  common  head. 

General  Harrison,  the  second  of  the  Commissioners,  was  a 
tall,  thin,  middle-aged  man,  who  had  risen  into  his  high  situa- 
tion in  the  army,  and  his  intimacy  with  Cromwell,  by  his  daunt- 
less courage  in  the  field,  and  the  popularity  he  had  acquired  by 
his  exalted  enthusiasm  amongst  the  military  saints,  sectaries, 
and  Independents,  who  composed  the  strength  of  the  existing 
army.  Harrison  was  of  mean  extraction,  and  bred  up  to  his 
lather's  employment  of  a  butcher.  Nevertheless,  his  appear* 
ance,  though  coarse,  was  not  vulgar,  like  that  of  Desborough, 
who  had  so  much  the  advantage  of  him  in  birth  and  education. 
He  had  a  masculine  height  and  strength  of  figure,  was  well 
made,  and  in  his  manner  announced  a  rough  military  character, 
which  might  be  feared,  but  could  not  easily  become  the  object 
of  contempt  or  ridicule.  His  aquiline  nose  and  dark  black  eyes 
set  off  to  some  advantage  a  countenance  otherwise  irregular, 
and  the  wild  enthusiasm  that  sometimes  sparkled  in  them  as  he 
dilated  on  his  opinions  to  others,  and  often  seemed  to  slumber 
under  his  long  dark  eyelashes  as  he  mused  upon  them  himself, 
gave  something  strikingly  wild,  and  even  noble,  to  his  aspect. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  those  who  were  called  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men,  who,  going,  even  beyond  the  general  fanaticism 
of  the  age,  presumptuously  interpreted  the  Book  of  the  Revela- 
tions after  their  own  fancies,  considered  that  the  second  Advent 
of  the  Messiah,  and  the  Millennium,  or  reign  of  the  Saints  upon 
earth,  was  close  at  hand,  and  that  they  themselves,  illuminated 
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ts  they  believed,  with  die  power  of  foreseeing^  these  approach 
ing  events,  were  the  chosen  instruments  for  the  establishment 
of  the  New  Reign,  or  Fifth  Monarchy,  as  it  was  called,  and 
were  fated  also  to  win  its  honors,  whether  celestial  or  terres- 
trial. 

When  this  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  operated  like  a  partial 
insanity,  was  not  immediately  affecting  Harrison's  mind,  he 
was  a  shrewd  worldly  man,  and  a  good  soldier ;  one  who  missed 
no  opportunity  of  mending  his  fortune,  and  who,  in  expecting 
the  exaltation  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  a 
ready  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  the  Lord-General's 
supremacy.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  his  early  occupation, 
and  habits  of  indifference  to  pain  or  bloodshed  acquired  in  the 
shambles,  to  natural  disposition  and  want  of  feeling,  or  finally, 
to  the  awakened  character  of  his  enthusiasm,  which  made  him 
look  upon  those  who  opposed  him  as  opposing  the  Divine  will, 
and  therefore  meriting  no  favor  or  mercy,  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
but  all  agreed,  that  after  a  victory,  or  the  successful  storm  of  a 
town,  Harrison  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  pitiless  men  in 
CromwelFs  army  ;  always  urging  some  misapplied  text  to  au- 
thorize the  continued  execution  of  the  fugitives,  and  some- 
times even  putting  to  death  those  who  had  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners.  It  was  said  .that  at  times  the  recollection  of 
some  of  these  cruelties  troubled  his  conscience,  and  disturbed 
the  dreams  of  beatification  in  which  his  imagination  indulged. 

When  Everard  entered  the  apartment,  this  true  representa- 
tive of  the  fanatical  soldiers  of  the  day,  who  filled  those  ranks 
and  regiments  which  Cromwell  had  politically  kept  on  foot, 
while  he  procured  the  reduction  of  those  in  which  the  Presby- 
terian interest  predominated,  was  seated  a  little  apart  from  the 
others,  his  legs  crossed,  and  stretched  out  at  length  towards 
the  fire,  his  head  resting  on  his  elbow,  and  turned  upwards,  as 
if  studying,  with  the  most  profound  gravity,  the  half-seen  car- 
ving of  the  Gothic  roof. 

Bletson  remain*  to  be  mentioned,  who,  in  person  and  figure, 
was  diametrically  aiflEerent  from  the  other  two.  There  was 
neither  foppery  nor  slovenliness  in  his  exterior,  nor  had  he  any 
marks  oi  military  service  or  rank  about  his  person.  A  small 
walking  rapier  seemed  merely  worn  as  a  badge  of  his  rank  as  a 
gentleman,  without  his  hand  having  the  least  purpose  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  hilt,  or  his  eye  with  the  blade.  His 
countenance  was  thin  and  acbte,  marked  with  lines  which 
thought  rather  than  age  had  traced  upon  it  \  and  a  habitual 
sneer  on  his  countenance,  even  when  he  least  wished  to  expresi 
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contempt  on  his  features,  seemed  to  assure  the  individual  ad- 
dressed,  that  in  Bletson  he  conversed  with  a  person  of  intellect 
far  superior  to  his  own.  This  was  a  triumph  of  intellect  only, 
nowever ;  for  on  all  occasions  of  difference  respecting  specula- 
ive  opinions,  and  indeed  on  all  controversies  whatsoever,  Blet 
son  avoided  the  ultimate  ratio  of  blows  and  knocks. 

Vet  this  peaceful  gentleman  had  found  himself  obliged  to 
serve  personally  in  the  Parliamentary  army  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Civil  War,  till  happening  unluckily  to  come  in  ccfr 
tact  with  the  fiery  Prince  Rupert,  bis  retreat  was  judged  so 
precipitate,  that  it  required  all  the  shelter  his  friends  could 
afford,  to  keep  him  free  of  an  impeachment  or  a  court-martial. 
But  as  Bletson  spoke  well,  and  with  great  effect,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  was  his  natural  sphere,  and  was  on  that 
account  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  party,  his  behavior  at 
Edgehill  was  passed  over,  and  he  continued  to  take  an  active 
share  in  all  the  political  events  of  that  bustling  period,  though 
he  faced  not  again  the  actual  front  of  war. 

Bletson's  theoretical  politics  had  long  inclined  him  to  espouse 
the  opinions  of  Harrington  and  others,  who  adopted  the  vision* 
ary  idea  of  establishing  a  pure  democratical  republic  in  so  ex- 
tensive a  country  as  Britain.  This  was  a  rash  theory,  where 
there  is  such  an  infinite  difference  betwixt  ranks,  habits,  educa- 
tion, and  morals — where  there  is  such  an  immense  disproportion 
betwixt  the  wealth  of  individuals — and  where  a  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  consist  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  large  towns 
and  manufacturing  districts — men  unfitted  to  bear  that  share 
in  the  direction  of  a  state,  which  must  be  exercised  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  republic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  the  experiment  was  made,  it  became  obvious  that  no 
such  form  of  government  could  be  adopted  with  the  smallest 
chance  of  stability ;  and  the  question  came  only  to  be,  whether 
the  remnant,  or,  as  it  was  vulgarly  called,  the  Rump  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  now  reduced  by  the  seclusion  of  so  many  of 
the  members  to  a  few  scores  of  persons,  should  continue,  in 
spite  of  their  unpopularity,  to  rule  the  affairs  of  Britain  f 
Whether  they  should  cast  all  loose  by  dissolving  themselves, 
and  issuing  writs  to  convoke  a  new  Parliament,  the  composition 
of  which  no  one  could  answer  for,  anymore  than  for  the  meas- 
ures they  might  take  wh^n  assembled?  Or  lastly,  Whethei 
Cromwell,  as  actually  happened,  was  not  to  throw  the  sword 
into  the  balance,  and  boldly  possess  himself  of  that  power 
which  the  remnant  of  the  Parliament  were  unable  to  hold,  and 
yet  afraid  to  resign  ? 
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Such  being  the  state  of  parties,  the  Council  of  State,  in  dis 
tributing  the  good  things  in  their  gift,  endeavored  to  soothe 
and  gratify  the  army,  as  a  beggar  flings  crusts  to  a  growling 
mastiff.  In  this  view  Desborough  had  been  created  a  Commis- 
sioner in  the  Woodstock  matter  to  gratify  Cromwell,  Harrison 
to  sooth  the  fierce  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  and  Bletson  as  a  sin* 
cere  republican,  and  one  of  their  own  leaven. 

But  if  they  supposed  Bletson  had  the  least  intention  of  be- 
coming a  martyr  to  his  republicanism,  or  submitting  to  any 
serious  loss  on  account  of  it,  they  much  mistook  the  man.  He 
entertained  their  principles  sincerely,  and  not  the  less  that  they 
were  found  impracticable  \  for  the  miscarriage  of  his  ex^teriment 
no  more  converts  the  political  speculator,  than  the  explosion  of 
a  retort  undeceives  an  alchymbt.  But  Bletson  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  Cromwell,  or  any  one  else  who  might  be 
possessed  of  the  actual  authority.  He  was  a  ready  subject  in 
practice  to  the  powers  existing,  and  made  little  difference  be- 
twixt various  kinds  of  government,  holding  in  theory  all  to  be 
nearly  equal  in  imperfection,  so  soon  as  thev  diverged  from  the 
model  of  Harrington's  Oceana.  Cromwell  had  already  been 
tampering  with  him,  like  wax  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
and  which  he  was  ready  shortly  to  seal  with,  smiling  at  the 
same  time  to  himself  when  he  beheld  the  Council  of  State  giv- 
ing rewards  to  Bletson,  as  their  faithful  adherent,  while  he 
himself  was  secure  of  his  allegiance,  how  soon  soever  the  ex- 
pected change  of  government  should  take  place. 

But  Bletson  was  still  more  attached  to  his  metaphysical  than 
his  political  creed,  and  carried  his  doctrines  of  the  perfectibility 
of  mankind  as  far  as  he  did  those  respecting  the  conceivable 
perfection  of  a  model  of  government ;  and  as  in  the  one  case 
he  declared  against  all  power  which  did  not  emanate  from  the 
people  themselves,  so,  in  his  moral  speculations,  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  refer  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a  final  cause. 
When  pushed,  indeed,  very  hard,  Bletson  was  compelled  to 
mutter  some  inarticulate  and  unintelligible  doctrines  concerning 
an  Animus  Mundi,  or  Creative  Power  in  the  works  of  Nature, 
by  which  she  originally  called  into  existence,  and  still  continues 
to  preserve,  her  works.  To  this  power,  he  said,  some  of  the 
purest  metaphysicians  rendered  a  certain  degree  of  homage , 
nor  was  he  himself  inclined  absolutely  to  censure  those,  who,  by 
the  institution  of  holidays,  choral  dances,  songs,  and  harmless 
feasts  and  libations,  might  be  disposed  to  celebrate  the  great 
goddess  Nature  ;  at  least  dancing,  singing,  feasting,  and  sport* 
mg^  being  comfortable  things  to  both  young  and  old^  they  might 
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AS  well  sport,  dance,  and  feast,  in  honor  of  such  appointed  holi 
days,  as  under  any  other  pretext.  But  then  this  moderate  show 
of  religion  was  to  be  practiced  under  such  exceptions  as  are 
admitted  by  the  Highgate  oath  ;  and  no  one  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  dance,  drink,  sing,  or  feast,  whose  taste  did  not  happen 
to  incline  them  to  such  divertisements  ;  nor  was  any  one  to  be 
obliged  to  worship  the  creative  power,  whether  under  the  name 
of  the  Animus  Mundi^  or  any  other  whatsoever.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  Deity  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  he  entirely  dis* 
owned,  having  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  idea  orig^ 
inated  entirely  in  priestcraft.  In  short,  with  the  shadowy 
metaphysical  exception  aforesaid,  Mr.  Joshua  Bletson  of  Dar- 
h'ngton,  member  for  Littlefaith,  came  as  near  the  predicament 
of  an  atheist,  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  a  man  to  do.  But 
we  say  this  wth  the  necessary  salvo  ;  for  we  have  known  many 
like  Bletson,  whose  curtains  have  been  shrewdly  shaken  by 
superstition,  though  their  fears  were  unsanctioned  by  any  relig^ 
ious  faith.  The  devils,  we  are  assured,  believe  and  tremble ; 
but  on  earth  there  are  many,  who,  in  worse  plight  than  even 
the  natural  children  of  perdition,  tremble  without  believing; 
and  fear  even  while  they  blaspheme. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  nothing  could  be  treated  with  more 
scorn  by  Mr.  Bletson,  than  the  debates  about  Prelacy  and  Pres- 
bytery, about  Presbytery  and  Independency,  about  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists,  Muggletonians  and  Brownists,  and  all  the  various 
sects  with  which  the  Civil  War  had  commenced,  and  by  which 
its  dissensions  were  still  continued.  '*  It  was,"  he  said,  "  as  if 
beasts  of  burden  should  quarrel  amongst  themselves  about  the 
fashion  of  their  halters  and  pack-saddles,  instead  of  embracing 
a  favorable  opportunity  of  throwing  them  aside."  Other  witty 
and  pithy  remarks  he  used  to  make  when  time  and  place  suited ; 
for  instance,  at  the  club  called  the  Rota,  frequented  by  St. 
John,  and  established  by  Harrington,  for  the  free  discussion  of 
political  and  religious  subjects. 

But  when  Bletson  was  out  of  this  academy,  or  stronghold  of 
philosophy,  he  was  very  cautious  how  he  carried  his  contempt 
of  the  general  prejudice  in  favor  of  religion  and  Christianity 
further  than  an  implied  objection  or  a  sneer.  If  he  had  an  op- 
poitunity  of  talking  in  private  with  an  ingenuous  and  intelligent 
youth  he  sometimes  attempted  to  make  a  proselyte,  and  showed 
much  address  in  bribing  the  vanity  of  inexperience  by  suggest- 
ing that  a  mind  like  hu  ought  to  spurn  the  prejudices  impressed 
upon  it  in  childhood ;  and  when  assuming  the  latus  davus  of 
reason,  assuring  him  that  such  as  he,  laying  aside  the  bulla  of 
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juvenile  incapacity,  as  Bletson  called  it,  should  proceed  to  ex- 
mmine  and  decide  for  himself.  It  frequently  happened,  that  the 
youth  was  induced  to  adopt  the  doctrines  in  whole,  or  in  part, 
of  the  sage  who  had  seen  his  natural  genius,  and  who  had  urged 
him  to  exert  it  in  examining,  detecting,  and  declaring  for  him- 
self ;  and  thus  flattery  gave  proselytes  to  infidelity,  which  could 
not  have  been  gained  by  all  the  powerful  eloquence  or  artful 
sophistry  of  the  infidel. 

These  attempts  to  extend  the  influence  of  what  was  called 
tree-thinking  and  philosophy,  were  carried  on,  as  we  have  hinted, 
with  a  caution  dictated  by  the  timidity  of  the  philosopher's  dis- 
position.  He  was  conscious  his  doctrines  were  suspected,  and 
his  proceedings  watched,  by  the  two  principal  sects  of  Prelatists 
and  Presbyterians,  who,  however  inimical  to  each  other,  were 
still  more  hostile  to  one  who  was  an  opponent,  not  only  to  a 
church  establishment  of  any  kind,  but  to  every  denomination  of 
Christianity.  He  found  it  more  easy  to  shroud  himself  among 
the  Independents,  whose  demands  were  for  a  general  liberty  cS 
conscience,  or  an  unlimited  toleration,  and  whose  faith,  differ- 
ing in  all  respects  and  particulars,  was  by  some  pushed  into 
such  wild  errors,  as  to  get  totally  beyond  the  bounds  of  every 
species  of  Christianity,  and  approach  very  near  to  infidelity 
itself,  as  extremes  of  each  kind  are  said  to  approach  each  other. 
iBletson  mixed  a  good  deal  among  those  sectaries ;  and  such 
was  his  confidence  in  his  own  logic  and  address,  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  entertained  hopes  of  bringing  to  his  opinions  in 
time  the  enthusiastic  Vane,  as  well  as  the  no  less  enthusiastic 
Harrison,  provided  he  could  but  get  them  to  resign  their  visions 
of  a  Fifth  Monarchy,  and  induce  them  to  be  contented  with  a 
reign  of  Philosophers  in  England  for  the  natural  period  of  their 
lives,  instead  of  the  reign  of  the  Saints  during  the  Millennium. 

Such  was  the  singular  group  into  which  Everard  was  now 
introduced  \  showing  in  their  various  opinions,  upon  how  many 
devious  coasts  human  nature  may  make  shipwreck,  when  she 
has  once  let  go  her  hold  on  the  anchor  which  religion  has  given 
her  to  lean  upon;  the  acute  self-conceit  and  worldly  learning 
of  Bletson — the  rash  and  ignorant  conclusions  of  the  fierce  and 
order-bred  Harrison,  leading  them  into  the  opposite  extremes 
of  enthusiasm  and  infidelity,  while  Desborough,  constitutionally 
stupid,  thought  nothing  about  religion  at  all ;  and  while  the 
others  were  active  in  making  sail  on  different  but  equallv 
erroneous  courses,  he  might  be  said  to  perish  like  a  vessel, 
which  springs  a  leak  and  founders  in  the  roadstead.  It  was 
wonderful  to  behold  what  a  strange  variety  of  mistakes  and 
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errors,  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  on  the  part 
of  the  Parliament  and  their  leaders,  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  towards  each  other,  had 
combined  to  rear  up  men  of  such  dangerous  opinions  and  in* 
terested  characters  among  the  arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  Britain. 
Those  who  argue  for  party's  sake,  will  see  all  the  faults  on 
the  one  side,  without  deigning  to  look  at  those  on  the  other  j 
those  who  study  history  for  instruction  will  perceive  that  noth* 
ing  but  the  want  of  concession  on  either  side,  and  the  deadly 
height  to  which  the  animosity  of  the  King's  and  Parliament's 
parties  had  arisen,  could  have  so  totally  overthrown  the  well- 
poised  balance  of  the  English  constitution.  But  we  hasten  to 
quit  political  reflections,  the  rather  that  ours,  we  believe,  will 
please  neither  Whig  nor  Tory. 


CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

Three  form  a  CoUm— «n  you  glTS  ue  four. 
Let  htm  bring  hit  share  with  him. 

BbAUMOWT  AMD  FlSTCIIBK. 

Mr.  Blbtson  arose  and  paid  his  respects  to  Colonel  Ever- 
ard,  with  the  ease  and  courtesv  of  a  gentleman  of  the  time ; 
tliough  on  every  account  grieved  at  his  intrusion,  as  a  religious 
man  who  held  his  free-thinking  principles  in  detestation,  and 
would  effectually  prevent  his  conversion  of  Harrison,  and  even 
of  Desborough,  if  anything  could  be  moulded  out  of  such  a 
clod,  to  the  worship  of  the  Animus  MundL  Moreover,  Bletson 
knew  Everard  to  be  a  man  of  steady  probity,  and  by  no  means 
disposed  to  close  with  a  scheme  on  which  he  had  successfully 
sounded  the  other  two,  and  which  was  calculated  to  assure  the 
Commissioners  of  some  little  private  indemnification  for  the 
trouble  they  were  to  give  themselves  in  the  public  business. 
The  philosopher  was  yet  less  pleased,  when  he  saw  the  magis- 
trate and  the  pastor  who  had  met  him  in  his  flight  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  when  he  had  been  seen,  parma  turn  bene  rdicta^ 
with  cloak  and  doublet  left  behind  him. 

The  presence  of  Colonel  Everard  was  as  unpleasing  to  Des- 
borough as  to  Bletson  ;  but  the  former  having  no  philosophy 
in  him,  nor  an  idea  that  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  resist 
helping  himself  out  of  untold  money,  was  chiefly  embarrassed 
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by  the  thought,  that  the  plunder  which  they  might  be  able  to 
achieve  out  of  their  trust,  might,  by  this  unwelcome  addition  to 
their  number,  be  divided  into  four  parts  instead  of  three  ;  and 
this  reflection  added  to  the  natural  awkwardness  with  which  he 
grumbled  forth  a  sort  of  welcome,  addressed  to  Everard. 

As  for  Harrison,  he  remained  like  one  on  higher  thoughts 
intent ;  his  posture  unmoved,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling  as 
before,  and  in  no  way  indicating  the  least  consciousness  that 
the  company  had  been  more  than  doubled  around  him. 

Meantime,  Everard  took  his  place  at  the  table,  as  a  man 
who  assumed  his  own  nght,  and  pointed  to  his  companions  to 
sit  down  nearer  the  foot  of  the  board.  Wildrake  so  far  mis- 
understood his  signals,  as  to  sit  down  above  the  Mayor  ;  but, 
rallying  his  recollection  at  a  look  from  his  patron,  he  rose  and 
took  his  place  lower,  whistling,  however,  as  he  went,  a  sound 
at  which  the  company  stared,  as  at  a  freedom  highly  unbecom- 
ing. To  complete  his  indecorum,  he  seized  upon  a  pipe,  and 
filling  it  from  a  large  tobacco-box,  was  soon  mimersed  in  a 
cloud  of  his  own  raising;  from  which  a  hand  shortly  after 
emerged,  seized  on  the  black-jack  of  ale,  withdrew  it  within  the 
vapory  sanctuary,  and,  after  a  potential  draught,  replaced  it 
upon  the  table,  its  owner  beginning  to  renew  the  cloud  which 
his  intermitted  exercise  of  Uie  tube  had  almost  allowed  to 
subside. 

Nobody  made  any  observation  on  his  conduct,  out  of  respect, 
probably,  to  Colonel  Everard,  who  bit  his  lip,  but  continued 
silent :  aware  that  censure  might  extract  some  escapade  more 
unequivocally  characteristic  of  a  cavalier,  from  his  refractory 
companion.  As  silence  seemed  awkward,  and  the  others  made 
no  advances  to  break  it,  beyond  the  ordinary  salutation. 
Colonel  Everard  at  length  said,  '*  I  presume,  gentlemen,  diat 
you  are  somewhat  surprised  at  my  arrival  here,  and  thus  in- 
iruding  myself  into  your  meeting  ? " 

'^  Why  the  dickens  should  we  be  surprised,  Colonel  ? "  said 
DesboFough  \  "we  know  his  Excellency,  my  brother-in-law 
Noll's — I  mean  my  Lord  Cronawell's  way,  of  overquartering  his 
men  in  the  towns  he  marches  through.  Thou  hast  obtained  a 
share  in  our  commission  ?  " 

"  And  in  that,"  said  Bletson,  smiling  and .  bowing,  "  the 
Lord-General  has  given  us  the  most  acceptable  colleague  that 
could  have  been  added  to  ^ur  number.  No  doubt  your  author- 
ity for  joining  with  us  n  ast  be  under  warrant  of  the  Council  of 
State?" 

"  Of  that,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  will  presently 
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advise  you." — He  took  out  his  warrant  accordingly,  and  was 
about  to  communicate  the  contents  ;  but  observing  that  there 
were  three  or  four  half-empty  flasks  upon  the  table,  that  l)es- 
borough  looked  more  stupid  than  usual,  and  that  the  philoso* 
pher*s  eyes  were  reeling  in  his  head,  notwithstanding  the 
temperance  of  Bletson's  usual  habits,  he  concluded  that  they 
had  been  fortifying  themselves  against  the  Horrors  of  the 
haunted  mansion,  by  laying  in  a  store  of  what  is  called  Dutch 
courage,  and  therefore  prudently  resolved  to  postpone  his  more 
important  business  with  them  till  the  cooler  hour  of  morning. 
He,  therefore,  instead  of  presenting  the  General's  warrant 
superseding  their  commission,  contented  himself  with  replying, 
— **  My  business  has,  of  course,  some  reference  to  your  pro- 
ceedings here.  But  here  is — excuse  my  curiosity — a  reverend 
gentleman,"  pointing  to  Holdenough,  "  who  has  told  me  that 
you  are  so  strangely  embarrassed  here,  as  to  require  both  the 
civil  and  spiritual  authority  to  enable  you  to  keep  possession 
of  Woodstock." 

**  Before  we  go  into  that  matter,"  said  Bletson,  blushing  up 
to  the  eyes  at  the  recollection  of  his  own  fears,  so  manifestly 
displayed,  yet  so  inconsistent  with  his  principles,  "  I  should 
like  to  know  who  this  other  stranger  is,  who  has  come  with  the 
worthy  magistrate,  and  the  no  less  worthy  Presbjrterian  ? " 

"  Meaning  me } "  said  Wildrake,  laying  his  pipe  aside : 
^  Gadzooks,  the  time  hath  been  that  I  could  have  answered 
the  question  with  a  better  title  ;  but  at  present  I  am  only  his 
honor's  poor  clerk,  or  secretary,  whichever  is  the  current 
phrase." 

"  Tore  George,  my  lively  blade,  thou  art  a  frank  fellow  of 
thy  tattle,"  said  Desborough.  "  There  is  my  secretary  Tom- 
kins,  whom  men  sillily  enough  call  Fibbet,  and  the  honorable 
Lieutenant-General  Harrison's  secretary  Bibbet,  who  are  now 
at  supper  below  stairs,  that  durst  not  for  their  ears  speak  a 
phrase  above  their  breath  in  the  presence  of  their  betters, 
unless  to  answer  a  question." 

"  Yes,  Colonel  Everard,"  said  the  philosopher,  with    his 

Suiet  smile,  glad,  apparently,  to  divert  the  conversation  from 
le  topic  of  last  night's  alarm,  and  recollections  which  humbled 
his  self-love  and  self-satisfaction, — "yes;  and  when  Master 
Fibbet  and  Master  Bibbet  do  speak,  their  affirmations  are  as 
much  in  a  common  mould  of  mutual  attestation,  as  their  names 
would  accord  in  the  verses  of  a  poet.  If  Master  Fibbet  happens 
to  tell  a  fiction.  Master  Bibbet  swears  it  as  truth.  If  Master 
Bibbet  chances  to  have  gotten  dnmk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
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Master  Fibbet  swears  he  is  sober.  I  have  caHed  my  own 
secretary  Gibbet,  though  his  name  chances  to  be  only  Gibeon, 
a  worthy  Israelite  at  your  service,  but  as  pure  a  youth  as  ever 
picked  a  lamb-bone  at  Paschal.  But  I  call  him  Gibbet,  merely 
to  make  up  the  holy  trefoil  with  another  rhyme.  This  squire  ^ 
thine,  Colonel  Everard,  looks  as  if  he  might  be  worthy  to  be 
coupled  with  the  rest  of  the  fraternity." 

'*  Not  I,  truly,"  said  the  cavalier  \  "  I'll  be  coupled  with  no 
Jew  that  was  ever  whelped,  and  no  Jewess  neither." 

*'  Scorn  not  for  that,  young  man,"  said  the  philosopher ; 
''  the  Jews  are,  in  point  of  religion,  the  elder  brethren,  you 
know." 

"  The  Jews  older  than  the  Christians  ? "  said  Desborough, 
"  'fore  George,  they  will  have  thee  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Bletson,  if  thou  venturest  to  say  so." 

Wildrake  laughed  without  ceremony  at  the  gross  ignorance 
of  Desborough,  and  was  joined  by  a  sniggling  response  from 
behind  the  cupboard,  which,  when  inquired  into,  proved  to  be 
produced  by  the  serving  men.  These  worthies,  timorous  as 
their  betters,  when  they  were  supposed  to  have  left  the  room 
had  only  withdrawn  to  their  present  place  of  concealment. 

"  How  now,  ye  rogues,"  said  Bletson,  angrily ;  "  do  you 
not  know  your  duty  better  ?  '* 

"We  beg  your  worthy. honor's  pardon,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  "  but  we  dared  not  go  down  stairs  without  a  light" 

"  A  light,  ye  cowardly  poltroons  ? "  said  the  philosopher ; 
"  what — to  show  which  ot  you  looks  palest  when  a  rat  squeaks  ? 
^but  take  a  candlestick  and  begone,  you  cowardly  villains  1 
the  devils  you  are  so  much  afraid  of  must  be  but  paltry  kites, 
if  they  hawk  at  such  bats  as  you  are." 

The  servants,  without  replying,  took  up  one  of  the  candle- 
sticks, and  prepared  to  retreat,  Trusty  Tomkins  at  the  head 
of  the  troop,  when  suddenly,  as  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
parlor,  which  had  been  left  half  open,  it  was  shut  violently. 
The  three  terrified  domestics  tumbled  back  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  as  if  a  shot  had  been  discharged  in  their  face,  and 
all  who  were  at  the  table  started  to  their  feet. 

Colonel  Everard  was  incapable  of  a  moment's  fear,  even  if 
anything  frightful  had  been  seen  ;  but  he  remained  stationary 
to  see  what  his  companions  would  do,  and  to  get  at  the  bottom, 
if  possible,  of  the  cause  of  their  alarm  upon  an  occasion  so 
tricing.  The  philosopher  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  (he 
person  chiefly  concerned  to  show  manhood  on  the  occasion. 

He  walked  to    the  door  accordingly,  murmuring  at  the 
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cowardice  of  the  servants ;  but  at  such  a  snail's  pace,  that  it 
Seemed  he  would  most  willingly  have  been  anticipated  by  any 
one  whom  his  reproaches  had  roused  to  exertion.  '^  Cowardly 
blockheads  ! ''  he  said  at  last,  seizing  hold  of  the  handle  of  tne 
door,  but  without  turning  it  effectually  round — "  dare  you  not 
open  a  door  ?  "—(still  fumbling  with  the  lock)—"  dare  you  not 
go  down  a  staircase  without  a  Tight  ?  Here,  briog  me  the  can- 
dle, you  cowardly  villains ! — ^By  Heaveoi  something  sighs  00 
the  outside  I " 

As  be  spoke,  he  let  go  the  handle  of  the  parlor  door,  and 
stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  into  the  apartment,  with  cheeks  as 
pale  as  the  band  he  wore* 

^^  Deus  adjutor  mens  !^^  said  the  Presbvterian  clergyman, 
rising  from  his  seat  "Give  place,  sir,"  addressing  Bietson; 
"  it  would  seem  I  know  more  of  thb  matter  than  Uiou,  and  I 
bless  Heaven  I  am  armed  for  the  conflict." 

Bold  as  a  grenadier  about  to  mount  a  breach,  yet  with  the 
existence  of  a  great  danger  to  be  encountered,  as  well  as  the 
same  reliance  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the  worthy  man 
stepped  before  the  philosophical  Bietson,  and  taking  a  light 
from  a  sconce  in  one  hand,  quietly  opened  the  door  with  the 
other,  and  standing  in  the  threshold,  said,  "  Here  is  nothing ! " 

"  And  who  expected  to  see  anything,"  said  Bietson,  "  ex- 
cepting those  terrified  oafs,  who  take  fright  at  every  puff  of 
wind  that  whistles  through  the  passages  of  this  old  dungeon  ? " 

"  Mark  you.  Master  Tomkins,"  said  one  of  the  waiting-men 
in  a  whisper  to  the  steward, — "  See  how  boldly  the  minister 
pressed  forward  before  all  of  them.  Ah !  Mr.  Tomkins,  our 
parson  is  the  real  commissioned  officer  of  the  church — ^your 
lay-preachers  are  no  better  than  a  parcel  of  club-men  and  volun- 
teers," 

"Follow  me,  those  who  list,"  said  Master  Holdenough, 
"  or  go  before  me  those  who  choose,  I  will  walk  through  the 
habitable  places  of  this  house  before  I  leave  it,  and  satisfy  my- 
self whether  Satan  hath  reallv  mingled  himself  among  these 
dreary  dens  of  ancient  wickedness,  or  whether,  like  the  wicked 
of  whom  holy  David  speaketh,  we  are  afraid,  and  flee  when  no 
one  pursueth." 

Harrison,  who  had  heard  these  words,  sprung  from  his 
s^at,  and  drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  Were  there  as  many 
flends  ir  the  house  as  there  are  hairs  on  my  head,  upon  this 
cause  I  will  charge  them  up  to  their  very  trenches  1 " 

So  saying,  he  brandished  his  weapon,  and  pressed  to  the 
bead  of  the  column,  where  he  moved  side  by  side  with  the  min- 
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isten  llie  Mayor  of  Woodstock  next  joined  the  body,  think 
ing  himself  safer  perhaps  in  the  company  of  his  pastor  ;  and 
the  whole  train  moved  forward  in  close  order,  accompanied  bj 
the  servants  bearing  lights,  to  search  the  Lodge  for  some  caus« 
of  that  panic  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  suddenly  seized. 

"  Nay,  take  me  with  you,  my  fi  lends,''  said  Colonel  Ever* 
ard,  who  had  looked  on  in  surprise,  and  was  now  about 
to  follow  the  party,  when  Bletson  laid  hold  on  his  doak,  and 
begged  him  to  remain. 

'*  You  see,  my  good  Colonel,"  he  siud,  affecting  a  courage 
which  his  shaking  voice  belied,  '*  here  are  onl^  you  and  I  and 
honest  Desborough  left  behind  in  garrison,  while  all  the  others 
are  absent  on  a  sally.  We  must  not  hazard  the  whole  troops 
in  one  sortie — that  were  unmilitary — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  *' 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  means  all  this  ? ''  said  Ever- 
ard.  '^  I  heard  a  foolish  tale  about  apparitions  as  I  came  this 
way,  and  now  I  find  you  all  half  mad  with  fear,  and  cannot  get 
a  word  of  sense  among  so  many  of  you.  Fie,  Colonel  E^ 
borough — ^fie.  Master  Bletson — try  to  compose  yourselves,  and 
let  me  know  in  Heaven's  name  the  cause  of  all  this  disturbance. 
One  would  be  apt  to  think  your  brains  were  turned." 

"  And  so  mine  well  may,"  said  Desborough,  "  ay,  and  over- 
turned too,  since  my  bed  last  night  was  turned  upside  down, 
and  I  was  placed  for  ten  minutes  heels  uppermost,  and  head 
downmost  like  a  bullock  going  to  be  shod.'* 

"  What  means  this  nonsense,  Master  Bletson  ? — Desborough 
must  have  had  the  nightmare." 

"  No,  faith.  Colonel ;  the  goblins,  or  whatever  else  they 
were,  had  been  favorable  to  honest  Desborough,  for  they  re- 
posed the  whole  of  his  person  on  that  part  of  his  body  which 
— Hark,  did  you  not  hear  something  ? — ^is  the  central  point  of 
gravity,  namely,  his  head." 

"  Did  you  see  anything  to  alarm  you  ? "  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Bletson ;  '*  but  we  heard  hellish  noises,  as 
all  our  people  did ;  and  I,  believing  little  of  ghosts  and  appari- 
tions, concluded  the  cavaliers  were  taking  us  at  advantage  ;  so 
remembering  Rainsborough's  fate,  I  e'en  jumped  the  window, 
and  ran  to  Woodstock,  to  call  the  soldiers  to  the  rescue  of 
Harrison  and  Desborough." 

"  And  did  you  not  at  first  go  to  see  what  the  danger  was  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend,  you  forget  that  1  laid  down  my  com- 
mission at  the  time  of  the  self-denying  ordinance.  It  would 
have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  mv  duty  as  a  Parliament- 
man  to  be  brawling  amidst  a  set  of  rumans,  without  any  military 
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authority.  No — when  the  Parliament  commanded  me  to 
sheathe  my  sword,  Colonel,  I  have  too  much  veneration  for 
their  authority  to  be  found  again  with  it  drawn  in  my  hand." 

"  But  the  Parliament,"  said  Desborough,  hastily,  **  did  nol 
command  you  to  use  your  heels  when  your  hands  could  havt 
saved  a  man  from  choking.  Odds  dickens  1  you  might  have 
stopped  when  you  saw  my  bed  canted  heels  uppermost,  and  m« 
half  stifled  in  the  bed-clothes — ^you  might,  I  say,  have  stopped 
and  lent  a  hand  to  put  it  to  rights,  instead  of  jumping  out  of 
the  window,  like  a  new-shorn  sheep,  so  soon  as  you  had  run 
across  my  room." 

"  Nay,  worshipful  Master  Desborough,"  said  Bletson,  wink- 
ing on  Everard,  to  show  that  he  was  playing  on  his  thick-skulled 
colleague,  *'  how  could  I  tell  your  particular  mode  of  reposing  ? 
— there  are  many  tastes — I  have  known  men  who  slept  by  choice 
on  a  slope  or  angle  of  forty-five." 

**  Yes,  but  did  ever  a  man  sleep  standing  on  his  head,  ex- 
cept by  miracle  ?  "  said  Desborough. 

"  Now,  as  to  miracles  " — said  the  philosopher,  confident  in 
the  presence  of  Everard,  besides  that  an  opportunity  of  scoff- 
ing at  religion  really  in  some  degree  diverted  his  fear — "I 
leave  these  out  of  the  question,  seeing  that  the  evidence  on 
such  subjects  seems  as  little  qualified  to  carry  conviction  as  a 
horse-hair  to  land  a  leviathan." 

A  loud  clap  of  thunder,  or  a  noise  as  formidable,  rang 
through  the  Lodge  as  the  scoffer  had  ended,  which  struck  him 
pale  and  motionless,  and  made  Desborough  throw  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  repeat  exclamadons  and  prayers  in  much  ad- 
mired confusion. 

"There  must  be  contrivance  here,"  exclaimed  Everard; 
and  snatching  one  of  the  candles  from  a  sconce,  he  rushed  out 
of  the  apartment,  little  heeding  the  entreaties  of  the  philoso- 
pher, who,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  conjured  him  by  the 
Animus  Mundi  to  remain  to  the  assbtance  of  a  distressed  phil- 
osopher endangered  by  witches,  and  a  Parliament-man  assaulted 
by  ruffians.  As  for  Desborough,  he  only  gaped  like  a  clown  in 
a  pantomime;  and,  doubtful  whether  to  follow  or  stop,  his 
natural  indolence  prevailed,  and  he  sat  still. 

When  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  Everard  paused  a 
moment  to  consider  which  was  the  best  course  to  take.  He 
heard  the  voices  of  men  talking  fast  and  loud,  like  people  who 
wish  to  drown  their  fears,  in  the  lower  storey ;  and  aware  that 
i.othing  could  be  discovered  by  those  whose  inquiries  were  cpn« 
ducted  in  a  manner  so  noisy,  he  resolved  to  proceed  in  a  differ* 
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ent  direction,  and  examine  the  second  floor,  which  he  had  now 
gained. 

He  had  known  every  comer,  both  of  the  inhabited  and  un- 
inhabited part  of  the  mansion,  and  availed  himself  of  the  can- 
dle to  traverse  two  or  three  intricate  passages,  which  he  was 
afraid  he  might  not  remember  with  sufficient  accuracy.  This 
movement  conveyed  him  to  a  sort  of  ml-de-bmif^  an  octagon 
vestibule,  or  small  hall,  from  which  various  rooms  opened. 
Amongst  these  doors,  Everard  selected  that  which  led  to  a  very 
long,  narrow,  and  dilapidated  gallery,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  which,  running  alon^  the  whole  south-west  side  ci 
the  building,  communicated  at  different  points  with  the  rest  of 
the  mansion.  This  he  thought  was  likely  to  be  the  post  occu- 
pied by  those  who  proposed  to  act  the  sprites  upon  the  occa- 
sion ;  especially  as  its  length  and  shape  gave  him  some  idea 
that  it  was  a  spot  where  the  bold  thunder  might  in  many  wajrs 
be  imitated. 

Determined  to  ascertain  the  truth,  if  possible,  he  placed  his 
light  on  a  table  in  the  vestibule,  and  applied  himself  to  open 
the  door  into  the  gallery.  At  this  point  he  found  himself 
strongly  opposed  either  by  a  bolt  drawn,  or  as  he  rather  con- 
ceived, by  somebody  from  within  resisting  his  attempt  He  was 
induced  to  believe  the  latter,  because  the  resistance  slackened 
and  was  renewed,  like  that  of  human  strength,  instead  of  pre- 
senting the  permanent  opposition  of  an  inanimate  obstacle. 
Though  Everard  was  a  strong  and  active  young  man,  he  ex- 
hausted his  strength  in  the  vain  attempt  to  open  the  door,  and 
having  paused  to  take  breath,  was  about  to  renew  his  efforts 
with  foot  and  shoulder,  and  to  call  at  the  same  time  for  assist- 
ance, when,  to  his  surprise,  on  again  attempting  the  door  more 
gently,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  possible  where  the  strength  of 
the  opposing  obstacle  was  situated,  he  found  it  give  way  to  a 
vcrv  slight  impulse,  some  impediment  fell  broken  to  theground, 
and  the  door  flew  wide  open.  The  gust  of  wind  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  opening  of  the  door,  blew  out  the  candle,  and 
Everard  was  left  in  darkness,  save  where  the  moonshine,  which 
the  long  side-row  of  lattice  windows  dimmed,  could  imperfectly 
force  its  way  into  the  gallery,  which  lay  in  ghostly  length  before 
him. 

The  melancholy  and  doubtful  twilight  was  increased  by  a 
quantity  of  creeping  plants  on  the  outside,  which,  since  all  had 
been  neglected  in  these  ancient  halls,  now  completely  over- 
grown, had  in  some  instances  greatly  diminished,  and  in  others 
almost  quite  choked  up,  the  space  of  the  lattices,  extending 
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between  the  hetw  stone  shaftwork  which  divided  the  windows, 
both  lengthways  and  across.  On  the  other  side  there  were  no 
windows  at  all,  and  the  gallery  had  been  once  hung  round  with 
paintings,  chiefly  portraits,  by  which  that  side  of  the  apartment 
had  l)een  adorned.  Most  of  the  pictures  had  been  removed,  yet 
the  empty  frames  of  some,  and  the  tattered  remnants  of  others, 
were  still  visible  along  the  extent  of  the  waste  gallery  ;  the  look 
of  which  was  so  desolate,  and  it  appeared  so  well  adapted  tor 
mischief,  supposing  there  were  enemies  near  him,  that  Everard 
could  not  help  pausing  at  the  entrance,  and  recommending  him- 
self to  God,  ere,  drawing  his  sword,  he  advanced  into  the 
apartment,  treading  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  keeping  in  the 
shadow  as  much  as  he  could. 

Markhatu  Everard  was  by  no  means  superstitious,  but  he 
had  the  usual  credulity  of  the  times ;  and  though  he  did  not 
vield  easily  to  tales  of  supernatural  visitations,  yet  he  could  not 
help  thinking  he  was  in  the  very  situation,  where,  if  such  things 
were  ever  permitted,  they  might  be  expected  to  take  place, 
while  his  own  stealthy  and  ill-assured  pace,  his  drawn  weapon, 
and  extended  arms,  being  the  very  attitude  and  action  of  doubt 
and  suspicion,  tended  to  increase  in  his  mind  the  gloomy  feel- 
ings of  which  thev  are  the  usual  indications,  and  with  which 
they  are  constantly  associated.  Under  such  unpleasant  im- 
pressions, and  conscious  of  the  neighborhood  of  something  un- 
friendly. Colonel  Everard  had  already  advanced  about  half 
along  the  gallery,  when  he  heard  some  one  sigh  very  near  him, 
and  a  low  soft  voice  pronounce  his  name. 

"  Here  I  am,"  he  replied,  while  his  heart  beat  thick  and 
0hort.     ^  Who  calls  on  Markham  Everard  ? " 

Another  sigh  was  the  only  answer. 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  whoever  or  whatsoever  you 
are,  and  tell  with  what  intent  or  purpose  you  are  lurking  in 
these  apartments  ? " 

"  With  a  better  intent  than  yours,"  returned  the  soft  voice. 

"  Than  mine  1 "  answered  Everard  in  great  surprise.  "  Who 
are  you  that  dare  judge  of  my  intents  ? " 

**  What  or  who  are  you,  Markham  Everard,  who  wander  by 
moonlight  through  these  deserted  halls  of  royalty,  where  none 
should  be  but  those  who  mourn  their  downfall,  or  are  sworn  to 
avenge  it?'' 

"  It  is — and  yet  it  cannot  be,"  said  Everard  ;  "  yet  it  is,  and 
must  be.  Alice  Lee,  the  devil  or  you  speaks.  Answer  me,  I 
conjure  you ! — speak  openly— on  what  dangerous  scheme  are 
you  engaged?    where  is  your  father?   why  are  you  here?— 
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wherefore  do  you  run  so  deadly  a  venture  ? — Speak,  I  conjure 
you,  Alice  Lee  !  "  * 

'*  She  whom  you  call  on  is  at  the  distance  of  miles  from 
this  spot.  What  if  her  Genius  speaks  when  she  is  absent  ?— 
what  if  the  soul  of  an  ancestress  of  hers  and  yours  were  now 
addressing  you  ? — what  if " 

"Nay,"  answered  Everard,  "but  what  if  the  dearest  of 
human  beings  has  caught  a  touch  of  her  father's  enthusiasm ! 
—what  if  she  is  exposing  her  person  to  danger,  her  reputation 
to  scandal,  by  traversing  in  disguise  and  darkness  a  house  filled 
with  armed  men  ?  Speak  to  me,  my  fair  cousin,  in  your  own 
person.  I  am  furnished  with  powers  to  protect  my  uncle,  Sir 
Henry — to  protect  you  too,  dearest  Alice,  even  against  the  con- 
sequences of  this  visionary  and  wild  attempt.  Speak — I  see 
where  you  are,  and  with  all  my  respect,  1  cannot  submit  to  be 
thus  practiced  upon.  Trust  me — trust  your  cousin  Markhara 
with  your  hand,  and  believe  that  he  wUl  die  or  place  you  in 
honorable  safety." 

As  he  spoke,  he  exercised  his  eyes  as  keenly  as  possible  to 
detect  where  the  speaker  stood  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  that 
about  three  yards  from  him  there  was  a  shadowy  form,  of  which 
he  could  not  discern  even  the  outline,  placed  as  it  was  within 
the  deep  and  prolonged  shadow  thrown  by  a  space  of  wall  in- 
tervening betwixt  two  windows,  upon  that  side  of  the  room  from 
which  the  light  was  admitted.  He  endeavored  to  calculate,  as 
well  as  he  could,  the  distance  betwixt  himself  and  the  object 
which  he  watched,  under  the  impression,  that  if,  by  even  using 
a  slight  degree  of  compulsion,  he  could  detach  his  beloved 
Alice  from  the  confederacy  into  which  he  supposed  her  father's 
real  for  the  cause  of  royalty  had  engaged  her,  he  would  be  ren- 
dering them  both  the  most  essential  favor.  He  could  not 
indeed  but  conclude,  that  however  successfully  the  plot  which 
he  conceived  to  be  in  agitation  had  proceeded  against  the  timid 
Bletson,  the  stupid  Desborough,  and  the  crazy  Harrison,  there 
was  little  doubt  that  at  length  their  artifices  must  necessarily 
bring  shame  and  danger  on  those  engaged  in  it 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  Everard's  affection  to  his 
cousin,  although  of  the  most  respectful  and  devoted  character, 
partook  less  of  the  distant  veneration  which  a  lover  of  those 
days  entertained  for  the  lady  whom  he  worshipped  with  humble 
diffidence,  than  of  the  fond  and  familiar  feelings  which  a  brother 
entei  tains  towards  a  younger  sister,  whom  he  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  guide,  advise,  and  even  in  some  degree  to  control. 
So  kindly  and  intimate  had  been  their  intercourse,  that  he  had 
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little  more  hesitation  in  endeavoring  to  arrest  her  progress  in 
the  dangerous  course  in  which  she  seemed  to  be  engaged,  even 
at  the  risk  of  giving  her  momentary  offence,  than  he  would 
have  had  in  snatching  her  from  a  torrent  or  conflagration,  at 
the  chance  of  hurting  her  by  the  violence  of  his  grasp.  All 
this  passed  through  his  mind  in  the  course  of  a  single  minute : 
and  he  resolved  at  all  events  to  detain  her  on  the  spot,  anc 
compel,  if  possible,  an  explanation  from  her. 

With  this  purpose,  Everard  again  conjured  his  cousin,  in  .lir 
name  of  Heaven,  to  give  up  this  idle  and  dangerous  mummery ' 
and,  lending  an  accurate  ear  to  her  answer,  endeavored  from 
the  sound  to  calculate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  distance  between 
them. 

"  I  am  not  she  for  whom  you  take  me,"  said  the  voice ;  "  and 
dearer  regards  than  aught  connected  with  her  life  or  death,  bid 
me  warn  you  to  keep  aloof,  and  leave  this  place." 

"  Not  till  I  have  convinced  you  of  your  childish  folly,"  said 
the  Colonel,  springing  forward,  and  endeavoring  to  catch  hold 
of  her  who  spoke  to  him.  But  no  female  form  was  within  his 
grasp.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  met  by  a  shock  which  could 
come  from  no  woman's  arm,  and  which  was  rude  enough  to 
stretch  him  on  his  back  on  the  floor.  At  the  sariie  time  he  felt 
the  point  of  a  sword  at  his  throat,  and  his  hands  so  completely 
mastered,  that  not  the  slightest  defence  remained  to  him. 

"  A  cry  for  assistance,"  said  a  voice  near  him,  but  not  that 
which  he  had  hitherto  heard,  "  will  be  stifled  in  your  blood  I— 
No  harm  is  meant  you — be  wise  and  be  silent." 

The  fear  of  death,  which  Everard  had  often  braved  in  the 
field  of  battle,  became  more  intense  as  he  felt  himself  in  the 
hands  of  unknown  assassins,  and  totally  devoid  of  all  means  of 
defence.  The  sharp  f>oint  of  the  sword  pricked  his  bare  throat, 
and  the  foot  of  him  who  held  it  was  upon  his  breast.  He  felt 
ts  if  a  single  thrust  would  put  an  end  to  life,  and  all  the 
feverish  joys  and  sorrows  which  agitate  us  so  strangely,  and 
from  which  we  are  yet  so  reluctant  to  part.  Large  drops  oi 
perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead — ^his  heart  throbbed  as  if 
It  would  burst  from  its  confinement  in  the  bosom — he  expe- 
rienced the  agony  which  fear  imposes  on  the  brave  man  acute 
in  proportion  to  that  which  pain  inflicts  when  it  subdues  the 
robust  and  healthy. 

"  Cousin  Alice," — ^he  attempted  to  speak,  and  the  sword's 
point  pressed  his  throat  yet  more  closely, — "  Cousin,  let  me 
not  be  murdered  in  a  manner  so  fearful !  " 

"  1  tell  you,"  replied  the  voice,  '^  that  you  speak  to  one  who 
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is  not  here  ;  but  your  life  is  not  aimed  at,  provided  you  sweat 
on  your  faith  as  a  Christian  and  your  honor  as  a  gentleman, 
that  you  will  conceal  what  has  happened,  whether  from  the 
people  below,  or  from  any  other  person.  On  thb  condition  you 
may  rise  \  and  if  you  seek  her,  you  will  find  Alice  Lee  at  Joce> 
line's  cottage  in  the  forest" 

^  Since  I  may  not  help  myself  otherwise,"  said  Everard,  "  I 
swear,  as  I  have  a  sense  of  religion  and  honor,  I  will  say  noth- 
ing of  this  violence,  nor  make  any  search  after  those  who  are 
concerned  in  it." 

**  For  that  we  care  nothing,"  said  the  voice.  "  Thou  hast 
an  example  how  well  thou  mayst  catch  mischief  on  thy  own 
part ;  but  we  are  in  case  to  defy  thee.     Rise  and  begone." 

The  foot,  the  sword's-point,  were  withdrawn,  and  Everard, 
was  about  to  start  up  hastily,  when  the  voice,  in  the  same  soft- 
ness of  tone  which  distinguished  it  at  first,  said,  **  No  haste 
—cold  and  bare  steel  is  yet  around  thee.  Now — now — now 
••—[the  words  dying  away  as  at  a  distance] — thou  art  free.  Be 
secret  and  be  safe." 

Markham  Everard  arose,  and  in  rising  embarrassed  his  feet 
with  his  own  sword,  which  he  had  dropped  when  springing 
forward,  as  he  supposed,  to  lay  hold  of  his  fair  cousin.  He 
snatched  it  up  in  haste,  and  as  his  hand  clasped  the  hilt,  his 
courage,  which  had  given  way  under  the  apprehension  of  in 
stant  death,  began  to  return  ;  he  considered,  with  almost  his 
usual  composure,  what  was  to  be  done  next  Deeply  affronted 
at  the  disgrace  which  he  had  sustained,  he  questioned  for  an 
instant  whether  he  ought  to  keep  his  extorted  promise,  or 
should  not  rather  summon  assistance,  and  make  hasce  to  dis- 
cover and  seize  those  who  had  been  recently  engaged  in  such 
violence  on  his  person.  But  these  persons,  be  they  who  they 
would,  had  had  his  life  in  their  power — he  had  pledged  his 
word  in  ransom  of  it — and  what  was  more  he  could  not  divest 
himself  of  the  idea  that  his  beloved  Alice  was  a  confidant,  at 
least,  if  not  an  actor,  in  the  confederacy  which  had  thus  baffled 
him  This  prepossession  determined  his  conduct ;  for,  though 
angty  at  supposing  she  must  have  been  accessory  to  his  per- 
sonal ill-treatment,  he  could  not  in  any  event  think  of  an  instant 
search  through  the  mansion,  which  might  have  compromised  her 
safety  or  that  of  his  uncle.  "  But  I  will  to  the  hut,"  he  said — 
"  I  will  instantly  to  the  hut,  ascertain  her  share  in  thb  wild 
and  dangerous  confederacy,  and  snatch  her  from  ruin,  if  it  be 
possible." 

As,  under  the  influence  of  the  resolution  which  he  had 
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formed,  Everard  groped  his  way  through  the  gallery  and  re- 
gained the  vestibule,  he  heard  his  name  called  by  the  well- 
known  voice  of  Wildrake,  "  What — ho  I — holla . — Colonel 
Everard — Mark  Everard — it  is  dark  as  the  devil's  mouth- 
speak — where  are  you  ? — the  ¥ritches  are  keeping  their  hellish 
sabbath  here,  as  I  think — Where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Here,  here  I  "  answered  Everard.  "  Cease  your  bawling 
Turn  to  the  left  and  you  will  meet  me." 

Guided  by  his  voice,  Wildrakc^  soon  appeared,  with  a  lighl 
in  one  hand,  and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  '*  Where  ^ave 
you  been?'*  he  said — "What  has  detained  you? — Here  are 
Bletson  and  the  brute  Desborough  terrified  out  of  their  lives, 
and  Harrison  raving  mad,  because  the  devil  will  not  be  civil 
enough  to  rise  to  fight  him  in  single  duello,*^ 

"Saw  or  heard  you  nothing  as  you  came  along?"  said 
Everard. 

"  Nothing,"  said  his  friend,  "  excepting  that  when  I  first 
entered  this  cursed  ruinous  labyrinth,  the  light  was  struck  out 
of  my  hand,  as  if  by  a  switch,  which  obliged  me  to  return  for 
another." 

"  I  must  come  by  a  horse  instantly,  Wildrake,  and  another 
for  thyself  if  it  be  possible." 

"  We  can  take  two  of  those  belonging  to  the  troopers,"  an- 
swered Wildrake.  "But  for  what  purpose  should  we  run 
away,  like  rats,  at  this  time  in  the  evening? — Is  the  house 
falling?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  pushing  forward 
into  a  room  where  there  was  some  remains  of  furniture. 

Here  the  cavalier  took  a  more  strict  view  of  his  person, 
and  exclaimed  in  wonder,  "  What  the  devil  have  you  been  fight- 
ing with,  Markham,  that  has  bedizened  you  after  this  sorry 
fashion  ? " 

"  Fighting  !  "  exclaimed  Everard. 

"Yes,"  replied  his  trusty  attendant,  "  I  say  fighting.  Look 
at  youiself  in  the  mirror." 

He  did,  and  saw  he  was  covered  with  dust  and  blood. 
1  he  latter  proceeded  from  a  scratch  which  he  had  received  in 
the  throat,  as  he  struggled  to  extricate  himself.  With  in 
affected  alarm,  Wildrake  undid  his  friend's  collar,  and  with 
eager  haste  proceeded  to  examine  the  wound,  his  hands  trem- 
bling, and  his  eyes  glistening  with  apprehension  for  his  bene- 
factor's life.  VVhen,  in  spite  of  Everard's  opposition,  he  had 
examined  the  hurt,  and  found  it  trifling,  he  resumed  the  natural 
wildness  of  his  cliaracter,  perhaps  the  more  readily  chat  he  had 
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felt  shame  in  departing  from  it,  into  one  which  expressed  more 
of  feeling  than  he  would  be  thought  to  possess. 

"If  that  be  the  devil's  work,  Mark,"  said  he,  "the  foul 
fiend's  claws  are  not  nigh  so  formidable  as  they  are  represented ; 
but  no  one  shall  say  that  your  blood  has  been  shed  unrevenged« 
while  Roger  Wildrake  was  by  your  side.  Where  left  you  ih^ 
same  imp  ?  I  will  back  to  the  field  of  fight,  confront  him  with 
my  rapier,  and  were  his  nails  tenpenny  nails,  and  his  teeth  as 
long  as  those  of  a  harrow,  he  shall  render  me  reason  for  the 
Injury  he  has  done  you." 

''Madness — madness!"  exclaimed  Everard;  "I  had  this 
trifling  hurt  by  a  fall — a  basin  and  towel  will  wipe  it  away. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  will  ever  do  me  kindness,  get  the  troop- 
horses — command  them  for  the  service  of  the  public,  ia  the 
name  of  his  Excellency  the  GeneraL  I  will  but  wash,  and  join 
you  in  an  instant  before  the  gate." 

"  Well,  I  will  serve  you,  Everard,  as  a  mute  serves  the 
Grand  Signior,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore.  But  will 
you  go  without  seeing  these  people  below  ? " 

"  Without  seeing  any  one,"  said  Everard ;  "  lose  no  time, 
for  God's  sake." 

He  found  out  the  non-commissioned  officer,  and  demanded 
the  horses  in  a  tone  of  authority,  to  which  the  corporal  yielded 
undisputed  obedience,  as  one  well  aware  of  Colonel  Everard's 
militanr  rank  and  consequence.  So  all  was  in  a  minute  or  two 
ready  for  the  expedition. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

She  kneeFd,  and  nuntlQce 
Cast  her  cyM  to  heaven,  and  pray*d  devoutly. 

King  Haiirr  VIII. 

Colonel  Everard's  departure  at  the  late  hour,  for  so  it 
was  then  thought,  of  seven  in  the  evening,  excited  much  specu- 
lation. There  was  a  gathering  of  menials  and  dependants  in 
the  outer  chamber  or  hall,  for  no  one  doubted  that  his  sudden 
departure  was  owing  to  his  having,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  seen 
something,"  and  all  desired  to  know  how  a  man  of  such  ac- 
knowledged courage  as  Everard  looked  under  the  awe  of  a 
recent  apparition.    But  he  gave  them  no  time  to  make  comments  \ 
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for,  striding  through  the  hall  wrapped  in  his  riding  suit,  ha 
threw  himself  on  horseback,  and  rode  furiously  through  the 
Chase,  towards  the  hut  of  the  keeper  Joliffe. 

It  was  the  disposition  of  Markham  Everard  to  be  hot,  keen^ 
earnest,  impatient,  and  decisive  to  a  degree  of  precipitation 
The  acquired  habits  which  education  had  taught,  and  which 
the  strong  moral  and  religious  discipline  of  his  sect  had  greatly 
strengthened,  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  conceal,  as  well  as 
to  check,  this  constitutional  violence,  and  to  place  him  upon 
his  guard  against  indulging  it.  But  when  in  Uie  high  tide  of 
violent  exatation,  the  natural  impetuosity,  of  the  young  sol- 
dier's temper  was  sometimes  apt  to  overcome  these  artificial 
obstacles,  and  then,  like  a  torrent  foaming  over  a  wear,  it 
became  more  furious,  as  if  in  revenge  for  the  constrained  calm 
which  it  had  been  for  some  time  obliged  to  assume.  In  these 
instances  he  was  accustomed  to  see  only  that  point  to  which 
his  thoughts  were  bent,  and  to  move  straight  towards  it,  whether 
a  moral  object,  or  the  storming  of  a  breach,  without  either 
calculating,  or  even  appearing  to  see,  the  difficulties  which  were 
before  him. 

At  present,  his  ruling  and  impelling  motive  was  to  detach 
his  beloved  cousin,  if  possible,  from  the  dangerous  and  dis- 
creditable machinations  in  which  he  suspected  her  to  have  en- 
gaged, or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  discover  that  she  really  had 
no  concern  with  these  stratagems.  He  should  know  how  to 
judge  of  that  in  some  measure,  he  thought,  by  finding  her  pres- 
ent or  absent  at  the  hut,  towards  which  he  was  now  galloping. 
He  had  read,  indeed,  in  some  ballad  or  minstrel's  tale,  of  a 
singular  deception  practiced  on  a  jealous  old  man,  by  means  of 
a  subterranean  communication  between  his  house  and  that  of 
a  neighbor,  which  the  lady  in  question  made  use  of  to  present 
herself  in  the  two  places  alternately,  with  such  speed,  and  so 
much  address,  that,  after  repeated  experiments,  the  dotard  was 
deceived  into  the  opinion,  that  his  wife,  and  the  lady  who  was 
80  very  like  her,  and  to  whom  his  neighbor  paid  so  much  at- 
tention, were  two  different  persons.  But  in  the  present  case 
there  was  no  room  for  such  a  deception  ;  the  distance  was  too 
great,  and  as  he  took  by  much  the  nearest  way  from  the  castle, 
and  lode  full  speed,  it  would  be  impossible,  he  knew,  for  his 
cousin,  who  was  a  timorous  horsewoman,  even  by  daylight,  to 
have  got  home  before  him. 

Her  father  might  indeed  be  displeased  at  hb  interference ; 
but  what  title  had  he  to  be  so  ? — ^Was  not  Alice  Lee  the  neat 
^elation  of  his  blood,  the  dearest  object  of  his  heart,  and  would 
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be  now  abstain  from  an  effort  to  save  her  from  the  consequenceH 
of  a  silly  and  wild  conspiracy,  because  the  old  knight's  spleen 
might  be  awakened  by  Everard's  making  his  appearance  at  their 
present  dwelling  contrary  to  his  commands  ?  No.  He  would 
endure  the  old  man's  harsh  language,  as  he  endured  the  blast 
of  the  autumn  wind,  which  was  howling  around  him,  and  swing- 
ing the  crashing  branches  of  the  trees  under  which  he  passed, 
but  could  not  oppose,  or  even  retard,  his  journey. 

If  he  found  not  Alice,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  she  would 
be  absent,  to  Sir  Henry  Lee  himself  he  would  explain  what  he 
had  witnessed.  However  she  might  have  become  accessory  to 
tlie  ju|;gling  tricks  performed  at  Woodstock,  he  could  not  but 
think  It  was  without  her  father's  knowledge,  so  severe  a  judge 
was  the  old  knight  of  female  propriety,  and  so  strict  an  assertor 
of  female  decorum.  He  would  take  the  same  opportunity,  he 
thought,  of  stating  to  him  the  well-grounded  hopes  he  enter- 
tained that  his  dwelling  at  the  Lodge  might  be  prolonged,  and 
the  sequestrators  removed  from  the  royal  mansion  and  domams 
by  other  means  than  those  of  the  absurd  species  of  intimidation 
which  seemed  to  be  resorted  to,  to  scare  them  from  thence. 

All  this  seemed  to  be  so  much  within  the  line  of  his  duty  as 
a  relative  that  it  was  not  until  he  halted  at  the  door  of  the 
ranger*s  hut,  and  threw  his  bridle  into  Wildrake's  hand,  that 
Everard  recollected  the  fiery,  high,  and  unbending  character  of 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  felt,  even  when  his  fingers  were  on  the 
latch,  a  reluctance  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  presence  of  the 
initable  old  knight. 

Bat  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  Bevis,  who  had  al- 
ready bayed  more  than  once  from  within  the  Lodge,  was  grow- 
ing impatient,  and  Everard  had  but  just  time  to  bid  Wildrake 
hold  the  horses  until  he  should  send  Joceline  to  his  assistance, 
when  old  Joan  unpinned  the  door,  to  demand  who  was  without 
at  that  time  of  the  night.  To  have  attempted  anything  like  ao 
explanation  with  poor  dame  Joan,  would  have  been  quite  hope- 
less ;  the  Colonel,  therefore,  put  her  gently  aside,  and  shaking 
himself  loose  from  the  hold  she  had  laid  on  his  cloak,  enteied 
the  kitchen  of  Joceline's  dwelling.  Bevis,  who  had  advanced 
to  support  Joan  in  her  opposition,  humbled  his  lion-port,  with 
that  wonderful  instinct  which  makes  his  race  remember  so  Ions 
those  with  whom  they  have  been  familiar,  and  acknowledged 
his  master's  relative,  by  doing  homage  in  his  fashion,  with  his 
head  and  tail. 

Colonel  Everard,  more  uncertain  in  his  purpose  every  mo- 
ment as  the  necessity  of  its  execution  drew  near,  stole  over  the 
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floor  like  one  who  treads  in  a  sick  chamber,  and  opening  the 
door  of  the  interior  apartment  with  a  slow  and  trembling  hand, 
as  he  would  have  withdrawn  the  curtains  of  a  dying  friend,  he 
saw,  within,  the  scene  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

Sir  Heniy  Lee  sat  in  a  wicker  arm-chair  by  the  fire.  He  waj 
wrapped  i:i  a  cloak,  and  his  limbs  extended  on  a  stool,  as  if  he 
were  suffering  from  gout  or  indisposition.  His  long  white 
beard,  flowing  over  the  dark-colored  garment^  gave  him  more 
the  appearance  of  a  hermit  than  of  an  aged  soldier  or  man  of 
quality ;  and  that  character  was  increased  by  the  deep  and  de- 
vout attention  with  which  he  listened  to  a  respectable  old  man, 
whose  dilapidated  dress  showed  still  something  of  the  clerical 
habit,  and  who,  with  a  low,  but  full  and  deep  voice,  was  reading 
the  Evening  Service  according  to  the  Church  of  England.  Alice 
Lee  kneeled  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  and  made  the  responses 
with  a  voice  that  might  have  suited  the  choir  of  angels ;  and  a 
modest  and  serious  devodon,  which  suited  the  melody  of  her 
tone.  The  face  of  the  officiating  clergyman  would  have  been 
good-looking,  had  it  not  been  disfigured  with  a  black  patch 
which  covered  the  left  eye  and  a  part  of  his  face,  and  had  not 
the  features  which  were  visible  been  marked  with  the  traces  of 
care  and  suffering. 

When  Colonel  Everard  entered,  the  clergyman  raised  his 
finger,  as  cautioning  him  to  forbear  disturbing  the  divine  service 
of  the  evening,  and  pointed  to  a  seat ;  to  which,  struck  deeply 
with  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  the  intruder  stole  with  as  light 
a  step  as  possible,  and  knelt  devoutly  down  as  one  of  the  little 
congregation. 

Everard  had  been  bred  by  his  father  what  was  called  a  Pu- 
ritan ;  a  member  of  a  sect  who,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the 
word,  were  persons  that  did  not  except  against  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  even  in  all  respects  against  its  hier- 
archy, but  chiefly  dissented  from  it  on  the  subject  of  certain  cer- 
emonies, habits,  and  forms  of  ritual,  which  were  insisted  upon 
by  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Laud  with  ill-timed  tenacity. 
But  even  if,  from  the  habits  of  his  father's  house,  Everard*s 
opinions  had  been  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
English  Church,  he  must  have  been  reconciled  to  them  by  the 
regularity  with  which  the  service  was  performed  in  his  uncle's 
family  at  Woodstock,  who,  during  the  blossom  of  his  fortunes, 
generally  had  a  chaplain  residing  in  the  Lodge  for  that  special 
purpose. 

Yet  deep  as  was  the  habitual  veneradon  with  which  he  heard 
the  impressive  service  of  the  Church,  Everard's  eyes  could  not 
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help  straying  towards  Alice,  and  his  thoughts  wandering  to  the 
purpose  of  his  presence  there.  She  seemed  to  have  recognized 
him  at  once,  for  there  was  a  deeper  glow  than  usual  upon  her 
cheek,  her  fingers  trembled  as  they  turned  the  leaves  of  her 
prayer-book,  and  her  voice,  lately  as  firm  as  it  was  melodious, 
lahered  when  she  repeated  the  responses.  It  appeared  to  Ev- 
erard,  as  far  as  he  could  collect  by  the  stolen  glances  which  he 
directed  towards  her,  that  the  character  of  her  beauty,  as  well 
as  of  her  outward  appearance,  had  changed  with  her  fortunes. 

The  beautiful  and  high-bom  young  lady  had  now  approached 
ts  nearly  as  possible  to  the  brown  stuff  dress  of  an  ordinary 
village  maiden  ;  but  what  she  had  lost  in  gayety  of  appearance, 
she  had  gained  as  it  seemed  in  dignity.  Her  beautiful  light- 
brown  tresses,  now  folded  around  her  head,  and  only  curled 
where  nature  had  so  arranged  them,  gave  her  an  air  of  simplic- 
ity, which  did  not  exist  when  her  head-dress  showed  the  skill  of 
a  curious  tire-woman.  A  light,  joyous  air,  with  something  of  a 
humorous  expression,  which  seemed  to  be  looking  for  amuse- 
ment, had  vanished  before  the  touch  of  affliction,  and  a  calm 
melancholy  supplied  its  place,  which  seemed  on  the  watch  to 
administer  comfort  to  others.  Perhaps  the  former  arch,  though 
innocent  expression  of  countenance,  was  uppermost  in  her 
lovei  's  recollection,  when  he  concluded  that  Alice  had  acted  a 
part  in  the  disturbances  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Lodge. 
It  is  certain,  that  when  he  now  looked  upon  her,  it  was  with 
shame  for  having  nourished  such  a  suspicion,  and  the  resolution 
to  believe  rather  that  the  devil  had  imitated  her  voice,  than  that 
a  creature,  who  seemed  so  much  above  the  feelings  of  thb 
world,  and  so  nearly  allied  to  the  purity  of  the  next,  should 
have  had  the  indelicacy  to  mingle  in  such  manoeuvres  as  he 
himself  and  others  had  been  subjected  to. 

These  thoughts  shot  through  his  mind,  in  spite  of  the  impro- 
priety of  indulging  them  at  such  a  moment.  The  service  now 
approached  the  close,  and  a  good  deal  to  Colonel  Everard's 
surprise,  as  well  as  confusion,  the  officiating  priest,  in  firm  and 
audible  tone,  and  with  every  attribute  of  dignity,  prayed  to  the 
Almighty  to  bless  and  preserve  "Our  Sovereign  Lord,  King 
Charles,  the  lawful  and  undoubted  King  of  these  realms."  The 
petition  (in  those  days  most  dangerous)  was  pronounced  with  a 
full,  raised,  and  distinct  articulation,  as  if  the  priest  challenged 
all  who  heard  him  to  dissent,  if  they  dared.  If  the  republican 
officer  did  not  assent  to  the  petition,  he  thought  at  least  it  was 
no  time  to  protest  against  it. 

The  service  was  concluded  in  the  usual  manner,  and  th« 
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KttVe  congregation  arose.  It  now  included  Wildrake,  who  had 
entered  during  the  latter  prayer,  and  was  the  first  of  the  party 
to  speak,  running  up  to  the  priest,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand 
most  heartily,  swearing  at  the  same  time  that  he  truly  rejoiced 
to  see  him.  The  good  clergyman  returned  the  pressure  with  a 
smile,  obsennng  he  should  have  believed  his  asseveration  with- 
out an  oath.  In  the  meanwhile.  Colonel  Everard,  approaching 
his  uncle's  seat,  made  a  deep  inclination  of  respect,  first  to  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  and  then  to  Alice,  whose  color  now  spread  from 
her  cheek  to  her  brow  and  bosom. 

•*  I  have  to  crave  your  excuse,"  said  the  Colonel  with  hesit^ 
tion,  "  for  having  chosen  for  my  visit,  which  I  dare  not  hope 
would  be  very  agreeable  at  any  time,  a  season  most  peculiarly 
unsuitable.'' 

"  So  far  from  it,  nephew,"  answered  Sir  Henry,  with  much 
more  mildness  of  manner  than  Everard  had  dared  to  expect, 
^  that  your  visits  at  other  times  would  be  much  more  welcome, 
had  we  the  fortune  to  see  you  often  at  our  hours  of  worship." 

"  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come,  sir,  when  Englishmen  of 
all  sects  and  denominations,"  replied  Everard,  "  will  be  free  in 
conscience  to  worship  in  common  the  great  Father,  whom  they 
all  after  their  manner  call  by  that  affectionate  name." 

"  I  hope  so  too,  nephew,"  said  the  old  man  in  the  same  un- 
altered tone  j  "  and  we  will  not  at  present  dispute,  whether  you 
would  have  the  Church  of  England  coalesce  with  the  Conven- 
ticle, or  the  Conventicle  conform  to  the  Church.  It  was,  I 
ween,  not  to  settle  jarring  creeds,  that  you  have  honored  our 
poor  dwelling,  where,  to  say  the  truth,  we  dared  scarce  have  ex- 
pected to  see  you  again,  so  coarse  was  our  last  welcome." 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  believe,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  hesi- 
tating, "  that — that — in  short  my  presence  was  not  now  so  un- 
welcome here  as  on  that  occasion." 

"  Nephew,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  will  be  frank  with  you. 
When  you  were  last  here,  I  thought  you  had  stolen  from  me  a 
precious  pearl,  which  at  one  time  it  would  have  been  my  pride 
and  happiness  to  have  bestowed  on  you ;  but  which,  being  such 
as  you  have  been  of  late,  I  would  bury  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth  rather  than  give  to  your  keeping.  This  somewhat  chafed, 
as  honest  Will  says,  *  the  rash  humor  which  my  mother  gave 
me.'  I  thought  I  was  robbed,  and  I  thought  I  saw  the  robber 
before  me.  I  am  mistaken — I  am  not  robbed  ;  and  the  attempt 
without  the  deed  I  can  pardon." 

"  I  would  not  willingly  seek  offence  in  your  words,  sir,'' 
6aid  Colonel  Everard,    ''when  their  general  purport  sounds 
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kind ;  bnt  I  can  protest  before  Heaven,  that  my  views  and 
wishes  towards  you  and  your  family  are  as  void  of  selfbh  hopes 
and  selfish  ends,  as  they  are  fraught  with  love  to  you  and  to 
yours." 

"  Let  us  hear  them,  man  ;  we  are  not  much  accustomed  to 
good  wishes  now-a-days ;  and  their  very  rarity  will  make  them 
welcome." 

"  I  would  willingly,  Sir  Henry,  since  you  might  not  chose 
me  to  give  you  a  more  affectionate  name,  convert  those  wishes 
into  something  effectual  for  your  comfort  Your  fate,  as  thd 
world  now  stands,  is  bad,  and,  I  fear,  like  to  be  worse.'* 

"  Worse  than  I  expect  it  cannot  be.  Nephew,  I  do  not 
shrink  before  my  changes  of  fortune.  I  shall  wear  coarser 
clothes, — I  shall  feed  on  more  ordinary  food — men  will  not 
doff  their  cap  to  me  as  thev  were  wont,  when  I  was  the  great 
and  the  wealthy.  What  of  that  ?  Old  Harry  Lee  loved  his 
honor  better  than  his  title,  his  faith  better  than  his  land  and 
lordship.  Have  I  not  seen  the  30th  of  January  ?  I  am  neither 
philomath  nor  astrologer ;  but  old  Will  teaches  me,  that  when 
green  leaves  fall  winter  is  at  hand,  and  that  darkness  will  come 
when  the  sun  sets." 

"  Bethink  you,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  *•  if,  without  any 
submission  asked,  any  oath  taken,  and  engagement  imposed, 
express  or  tacit,  excepting  that  you  are  not  to  excite  disturb* 
ances  in  the  public  peace,  you  can  be  restored  to  your  residence 
in  the  Lodge,  and  your  usual  fortunes  and  perquisites  there — 
1  have  great  reason  to  hope  this  may  be  permitted,  if  not  ex- 
pressly, at  least  on  sufferance.*' 

"  Yes,  I  understand  you.  I  am  to  be  treated  like  the  royal 
coin,  marked  with  the  ensign  of  the  Rump  to  make  it  pass  cur- 
rent, although  I  am  too  old  to  have  the  royal  insignia  grinded 
o5  from  me.  Kinsman,  I  will  have  none  of  this.  I  have 
lived  at  the  Lodge  too  long ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  I  had  left  it 
in  scorn  long  since,  but  for  the  orders  of  one  whom  I  may  yet 
live  to  do  service  to.  I  will  take  nothing  from  the  usurpers,  be 
their  name  Rump  or  Cromwell — be  they  one  devil  or  legion— 
I  will  not  take  from  them  an  old  cap  to  cover  my  gray  hairs — a 
cast  cloak  to  protect  my  frail  limbs  from  the  cold.  They  shall 
not  say  they  have,  by  their  unwilling  bounty,  made  Abraham 
rich — I  will  live,  as  I  will  die,  the  Loyal  Lee." 

"  May  I  hope  you  will  think  of  it,  sir ;  and  that  you  will, 
perhaps,  considering  what  slight  submission  is  asked,  give  me 
a  better  answer  ? " 

*'  Sir,  if  I  retract  my  opinion,  which  is  not  my  wont,  yoa 
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ihall  hear  of  it. — And  now,  cousin,  hare  you  more  to  say? 
We  keep  that  worthy  clergyman  in  the  outer  room." 

"  Something  I  had  to  say — something  touching  my  cousm 
Alice,"  said  Everard,  with  embarrassment ;  "  but  I  fear  that 
the  prejudices  of  both  are  so  strong  against  me " 

"  Sir,  I  dare  turn  my  daughter  loose  to  you — I  will  go  join 
the  good  doctor  in  dame  Joan's  apartment.  I  am  not  unwilling 
that  you  should  know  that  the  girl  hath,  in  all  reasonable  sort, 
the  exercise  of  her  free  will." 

He  withdrew,  and  left  the  cousins  together. 

Colonel  Everard  advanced  to  Alice,  and  was  about  to  take 
her  hand.  She  drew  back,  took  the  seat  which  her  father  had 
occupied,  and  pointed  out  to  him  one  at  some  distance. 

*'  Are  we  then  so  much  estranged,  my  dearest  Alice  ?  "  he 
said. 

"We  will  speak  of  that  presently,"  she  replied.  "In  the 
first  place,  let  me  ask  the  cause  of  your  visit  here  at  so  late  an 
hour." 

"  You  heard,"  said  Everard, "  what  I  stated  to  your  father  ?  *• 

"  I  did ;  but  that  seems  to  have  been  only  part  of  your 
errand — something  there  seemed  to  be  which  applied  partic- 
ularly to  me." 

",  It  was  a  fancy — a  strange  mistake,"  answered  Everard. 
"  May  I  ask  if  you  have  been  abroad  the  evening  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  small  temptation 
to  wander  from  my  present  home,  poor  as  it  is ;  and  whilst 
here,  I  have  important  duties  to  discharge.  But  why  does 
Colonel  Everard  ask  so  strange  a  question  ? " 

"  Tell  me  in  turn,  why  your  cousin  Markham  has  lost  the 
name  of  friendship  and  kindred,  and  even  of  some  nearer  feel- 
ing, and  then  I  will  answer  you  Alice." 

"  It  is  soon  answered,"  she  said.  "  When  you  drew  your 
sword  against  my  father's  cause — almost  against  his  person — I 
studied,  more  than  I  should  have  done,  to  find  excuse  for  you.  I 
knew,  that  is,  I  thought  I  knew,  your  high  feelings  of  public 
duty — I  knew  the  opinions  in  which  you  had  been  bred 
op  ;  and  I  said,  I  will  not,  even  for  this,  cast  him  off — he  op- 
poses his  King  because  he  is  loyal  to  his  country.  You  en- 
deavored to  avert  the  great  and  concluding  tragedy  of  the  30th 
of  January  ;  and  it  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that  Markham 
Everard  might  be  misled,  but  could  not  be  base  or  selfish." 

"  And  what  has  changed  your  opinion,  Alice  ?  or  who  dare," 
said  Everard,  reddening,  "  attach  such  epithets  to  the  name  of 
Markham  Everard  ? '' 
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**  I  am  no  subject,"  she  said,  "  for  exercising  your  valor, 
Colonel  Everard,  nor  do  I  mean  to  offend.  Hut  you  will  find 
enough  of  others  who  will  avow,  that  Colonel  Kverard  is  truck- 
ling to  the  usurper  Cromwell,  and  that  all  his  fair  pretexts  of 
forwarding  his  country's  liberties  are  but  a  screen  for  driving 
a  bargain  with  the  successful  encroacher,  and  obtaining  the 
best  terms  he  can  for  himself  and  his  family." 

"  For  myself— Never  I  " 

"  But  for  your  family  you  have — Yes,  I  am  well  assured 
that  you  have  pointed  out  to  the  military  tyrant  the  way  in 
which  he  and  his  satraps  may  master  the  government.  Do  yo. 
think  my  father  or  I  would  accept  an  asylum  purchased  at  the 
price  of  England*s  liberty,  and  your  honor?" 

"  Gracious  Heaven,  Alice,  what  is  this  ?  You  accuse  me  of 
pursuing  the  very  course  which  so  lately  had  your  approbation  1 " 

"  When  you  spoke  with  authority  of  your  father,  and  recom* 
mended  our  submission  to  the  existing  government,  such  as  it 
was,  I  own  I  thought — that  my  father's  gray  head  might,  with- 
out dishonor,  have  remained  under  the  roof  where  it  had  so 
long  been  sheltered.  But  did  your  father  sanction  your  becom* 
ing  the  adviser  of  yonder  ambitious  soldier  to  a  new  course  of 
innovation,  and  his  abettor  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
species  of  tyranny  ? — It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  oppression, 
another  to  be  the  agent  of  tyrants — And  oh,  Markbam — their 
bloodhound  1 " 

**  How  I  bloodhound  ? — what  mean  you  ? — I  own  it  is  true  I 
could  see  with  content  the  wounds  of  this  bleeding  country 
stanched,  even  at  the  expense  of  beholding  Cromwell,  after  his 
matchless  rise,  take  a  yet  farther  step  to  power — but  to  be  his 
bloodhound  !     What  is  your  meaning  ?  " 

"  It  is  false,  then  ? — I  thought  1  could  swear  it  had  been 
false." 

**  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  it  you  ask  ?  " 

'*  It  is  false  that  you  are  engaged  to  betray  the  young  King 
of  Scotland  ? " 

"  Betray  him  !  /  betray  him,  or  any  fugitive  ?  Never  I  ] 
would  he  were  out  of  England — I  would  lend  him  my  aid  to 
escape,  were  he  in  the  house  at  this  instant ;  and  think  in  acting 
so  I  did  his  enemies  good  service,  by  preventing  their  soiling 
themselves  with  his  blood — but  betray  him,  never  I " 

"  I  knew  it — I  was  sure  it  was  impossible.  Oh,  be  yet  more 
honest ;  disengage  yourself  from  yonder  gloomy  and  ambitious 
soldier  I  Shun  him  and  his  schemes,  which  are  formed  in  xxk 
justice,  and  can  only  be  realized  in  yet  more  blood  I  " 
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"  Believe  me/*  replied  Everard,  "  that  I  choose  the  line  of 
policy  best  befitting  the  times." 

"  Choose  that,"  she  said,  "  which  best  befits  duty,  Mark- 
ham — ^which  best  befits  truth  and  honor.  Do  your  duty,  and 
let  Providence  decide  the  rest. — Farewell !  we  tempt  my 
father's  patience  too  far — ^you  know  his  temper — farewell, 
Markham." 

She  extended  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips,  and 
left  the  apartment.  A  silent  bow  to  his  uncle,  and  a  sign  to 
Wildrake,  whom  he  found  in  the  kitchen  of  the  cabin,  were  the 
only  tokens  of  recognition  exhibited,  and  leaving  the  hut,  he 
was  soon  mounted,  and,  with  his  companion,  advanced  on  his 
return  to  the  Lodge. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

Deeds  are  done  <m  earth 
Which  have  their  punishment  ere  the  earth  ckaat 
Upon  the  perpetrators.    Be  it  the  working 
Of  the  remorse-stirr'd  fancy,  or  the  rision. 
Distinct  amd  real,  of  unearthly  being, 
All  ages  witness,  that  beside  uie  couch 
Of  the  fell  homicide  oft  sulks  the  ghost 
Of  him  be  slew,  and  showes  the  shadowy  wound. 

Old  Plat. 

Everard  had  come  to  Joceline's  hut  as  fast  as  horse  could 
bear  him,  and  with  the  same  impetuosity  of  purpose  as  of  speed. 
He  saw  no  choice  in  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  felt  in  his 
own  imagination  the  strongest  right  to  direct,  and  even  reprove, 
his  cousin,  beloved  as  she  was,  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
machinations  with  which  she  appeared  to  have  connected  her- 
self.    He  returned  slowly,  and  in  a  very  different  mood. 

Not  only  had  Alice,  prudent  as  beautiful,  appeared  com- 
pletely free  from  the  weakness  of  conduct  which  seemed  to 
give  him  some  authority  over  her,  but  her  views  of  policy,  if  less 
practicable,  were  so  much  more  direct  and  noble  than  his  own, 
as  led  him  to  question  whether  he  had  not  compromised  himself 
too  rashly  with  Cromwell,  even  although  the  state  of  the  country 
was  so  greatly  divided  and  torn  by  faction,  that  the  promotion 
of  the  General  to  the  possession  of  the  executive  government 
seemed  the  only  chance  of  escaping  a  renewal  of  the  Civi'i  War. 
Hie  more  exalted  and  purer  sentiments  of  Alice  lowered  him 
in  his  own  eyes ;  and  though  unshaken  in  his  opinion,  that  i* 
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were  better  the  vessel  should  be  steered  by  a  pilot  having  no 
good  title  to  (he  office,  than  that  she  should  run  upon  the 
breakers,  he  felt  that  he  was  not  espousing  the  most  direct, 
manly,  and  disinterested  side  of  the  question. 

As  he  rode  on,  immersed  in  these  unpleasant  contempla- 
tions, and  considerably  lessened  in  his  own  esteem  by  what  had 
happened,  Wildrake,  who  rode  by  his  side,  and  was  no  friend 
to  long  silence,  began  to  enter  into  conversation.  "I  have 
been  thinkmg,  Mark,"  said  he,  ''that  if  you  and  I  had  been 
called  to  the  bar — as,  by  the  bye,  has  been  in  danger  of  happen- 
ing to  me  in  more  senses  than  one — I  say,  had  we  become  bar- 
risters, I  would  have  had  the  better  oiled  tongue  of  the  twc^^ 
die  fairer  art  of  persuasion." 

"Perhaps  so,"  replied  Everard,  "though  I  never  heard 
thee  use  any,  save  to  induce  an  usurer  to  lend  thee  money,  ot  a 
tavemer  to  abate  a  reckoning." 

"  And  yet  this  day,  or  rather  night,  I  could  have,  as  I  think, 
made  a  conquest  which  baffled  you." 

"  Indeed  ? "  said  the  Colonel,  becoming  attentive. 

"  Why,  look,  you,"  replied  Wildrake,  "  it  was  a  main  object 
with  you  to  induce  Mistress  Alice  Lee — By  Heaven,  she  is  an 
exquisite  creature — I  approve  of  your  taste,  Mark — I  say,  you 
desired  to  persuade  her,  and  the  stout  old  Trojan  her  father,  to 
cons^ent  to  return  to  the  Lodge,  and  live  there  quietly,  and  under 
connivance,  like  gentle  folk,  instead  of  lodging  in  a  hut  hardly 
fit  to  harbor  a  Tom  of  Bedlam." 

"Thou  art  right;  such,  indeed,  was  a  gi^eat  part  of  my 
object  in  this  visit,"  answered  Everard. 

"  But  perhaps  you  also  expected  to  visit  there  yourself,  and 
to  keep  watch  over  pretty  Mistress  Lee— eh  ? " 

"  I  never  entertained  so  selfish  a  thought,"  said  Everard  ; 
"and  if  this  nocturnal  disturbance  at  the  mansion  were  ex- 
plained and  ended,  I  would  instantly  take  my  departure." 

"  Your  friend  Noll  would  expect  something  more  from  you, ' 
said  Wildrake ;  "  he  would  expect,  in  case  the  knight's  reputa- 
tion for  loyalty  should  draw  any  of  our  poor  exiles  and  wan- 
derers about  the  Lodge,  that  you  should  be  on  the  watch  and 
ready  to  snap  them.  In  a  word,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  his 
long-winded  speeches,  he  would  have  Woodstock  a  trap,  your 
uncle  and  his  pretty  daughter  the  bait  of  toasted  cheese— crav- 
ing your  Chloe's  pardon  for  the  comparison — you  the  spring- 
fall  which  should  bar  their  escape,  his  Lordship  himself  being 
the  great  grimalkin  to  whom  they  are  to  be  given  over  to  be 
devoured." 
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"  Dared  Cromwell  mention  this  to  thee  in  express  terms  ?  ^ 
said  Everard,  pulling  up  his  horse,  and  stopping  in  the  midst  of 
the  road. 

"  Nay,  not  in  express  terms,  which  I  do  not  believe  he  ever 
used  in  his  life  ;  you  might  as  well  expect  a  drunken  man  to  go 
straight  forward ;  but  he  insinuated  as  much  to  me,  and  indi- 
cated that  you  might  deserve  well  of  him — Gadzo,  the  damnable 
proposal  sticks  in  my  throat — by  betraying  our  noble  and  right- 
ful King  [here  he  pulled  off  his  hat],  whom  God  grant  in  health 
and  wealth  long  to  reign,  as  the  worthy  clergyman  says,  though 
I  fear  just  now  his  Majesty  is  both  sick  and  sorry,  and  never  a 
penny  in  his  pouch  to  boot" 

"  This  tallies  with  what  Alice  hinted,"  said  Everard ;  "but 
bow  could  she  know  it  ?  didst  thou  give  her  any  hint  of  such  a 
thing?" 

"11"  replied  the  cavalier,  "  I,  who  never  saw  Mistress  Alice 
in  my  life  till  to-night,  and  then  only  for  an  instant — ^zooks, 
man,  how  is  that  possible  ?  " 

"  True,"  replied  Everard,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought.  At 
length  he  spoke — "  I  should  call  Cromwell  to  account  for  his 
bad  opinion  of  me  ;  for,  even  though  not  seriously  expressed, 
but,  as  I  am  convinced  it  was  with  the  sole  view  of  proving  you, 
and  perhaps  myself,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  misconstruction  to 
be  resented." 

"  rU  carry  a  cartel  for  you,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,** 
said  Wildrake ;  and  turn  out  with  his  godlinesses  second,  with 
as  good  will  as  I  ever  drank  a  glass  of  sack." 

"  Pshaw,"  replied  Everard,  "  those  in  his  high  place  fight 
no  single  combats.  But  tell  me,  Roger  Wildrake,  didst  thou 
thyself  think  me  capable  of  the  falsehood  and  treachery  implied 
in  such  a  message  ? " 

"  1 1 "  exclaimed  Wildrake.  "  Markham  Everard,  you  have 
been  my  early  friend,  my  constant  benefactor.  When  Colchester 
was  reduced,  you  saved  me  from  the  gallows,  and  since  that 
thou  hast  twenty  times  saved  me  from  starving.  But,  by 
Heaven,  if  I  thought  you  capable  of  such  villany  as  your  Gen- 
eral recommended, — by  yonder  blue  sky,  and  all  the  works  of 
creation  which  it  bends  over,  I  would  stab  you  with  my  own 
hand  I " 

"  Death,"  replied  Everard,  "  I  should  indeed  deserve,  but 
not  from  you,  perhaps;  but  fortunately  I  cannot, if  I  would, be 
guilty  of  the  treachery  you  would  punish.  Know  that  I  had 
this  day  secret  notice,  and  from  Cromwell  himself,  that  tlie 
foung  Man  has  escaped  by  sea  from  Bristol" 

II 
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"  Now,  God  Almighty  be  blessed,  who  protected  him  through 
so  many  dangers  I "  exclaimed  Wildrake.  "  Huzza  I —  Up 
hearts,  cavaliers  ! — Hey  for  cavaliers — God  bless  King  Charles  f 
Moon  and  stars,  catch  my  hat ! " — and  he  threw  it  up  as  high 
as  he  could  into  the  air.  The  celestial  bodies  which  he  invoked 
did  not  receive  the  present  dispatched  to  them  ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  scabbard,  an  old  gnarled  oak  became  a 
second  time  the  receptacle  of  a  waif  and  stray  of  loyal  enthu* 
siasm.  Wildrake  looked  rather  foolish  at  the  circumstance^ 
and  his  friend  took  the  opportunity  of  admonishing  him. 

"  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  bear  thee  so  like  a  schoolboy  ?  *' 

"  Why,"  said  Wildrake,  "  I  have  but  sent  a  Puritan's  hat 
upon  a  loyal  errand.  I  laugh  to  think  how  many  of  the  school* 
boys  thou  talk'st  of  will  be  cheated  into  climbing  the  pollard 
next  year,  expecting  to  find  the  nest  of  some  unluiown  bird  in 
yonder  unmeasured  margin  of  felt." 

"  Hush  now,  for  God's  sake,  and  let  us  speak  calmly,"  said 
Everard.  "  Charles  has  escaped,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  would 
willingly  have  seen  him  on  his  father's  throne  by  composition, 
but  not  by  the  force  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  the  incensed  and 
rengeful  royalists." 

"  Master  Markham  Everard,"  began  the  cavalier,  interrupt- 
ing him 

"Nay,  hush,  dear  Wildrake,"  said  Everard;  **let  us  not 
dispute  a  point  on  which  we  cannot  agree,  and  give  me  leave 
to  go  on. — I  say,  since  the  young  Man  has  escaped,  Cromwell's 
ofFensive  and  injurious  stipulation  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  I 
see  not  why  my  uncle  and  his  family  should  not  again  enter 
their  own  house,  under  the  same  terms  of  connivance  as  many 
other  royalists.  What  may  be  incumbent  on  me  b  different, 
nor  can  I  determine  my  course  until  I  have  an  interview  with 
the  General,  which,  as  I  think,  will  end  m  his  confessing  that 
he  threw  in  this  offensive  proposal  to  sound  us  both.  It  is 
much  in  his  manner  ;  for  he  is  blunt,  and  never  sees  or  feels  the 
'"•mctilious  honor  which  the  gallants  of  the  day  stretch  to  such 
v4clicacy." 

*'  I'll  acquit  him  of  having  any  punctilio  about  him,"  said 
Wildrake,  "  either  touching  honor  or  honesty.  Now,  to  come 
back  to  where  we  started.  Supposing  you  were  not  to  reside 
m  person  at  the  Lodge,  and  to  forbear  even  visiting  there,  unless 
on  invitation,  when  such  a  thing  can  be  brought  about,  I  tell 
you  frankly,  I  think  your  uncle  and  his  daughter  might  be  inp 
duced  to  come  back  to  the  Lodge,  and  reside  there  as  usuaL 
At  least  the  clergyman,  that  woithy  old  cock,  gave  me  to  hopt 
as  much." 
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*^He  had  been  hasty  in  bestowing  his  confidence/'  said 
Everard. 

"  True,"  replied  Wildrake  ;  "  he  confided  in  me  at  once  ; 
for  he  instantly  saw  my  regard  for  the  Church,  I  thank 
Heaven  I  never  passed  a  clergyman  in  his  canonicals  without 
pulling  my  hat  off — (and  thou  knowest,  the  most  desperate 
duel  1  ever  fought  was  with  young  Grayless  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, for  taking  the  wall  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bunce)— Ah,  I  can 
gain  a  chaplain's  ear  instantly.  Gadzooks,  they  know  whom 
Uiey  have  to  trust  to  in  such  a  one  as  I.'' 

**  Dost  thou  think,  then,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  or  rather 
does  this  clergyman  think,  that  if  they  were  secure  of  intrusion 
irom  me,  the  family  would  return  to  the  Lodge,  supposing  the 
intruding  Commissioners  gone,  and  this  nocturnal  disturbance 
explained  and  ended  ? " 

"The  old  Knight,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  may  be  wrought 
upon  by  the  Doctor  to  return,  if  he  is  secure  against  intrusion. 
As  for  disturbances,  the  stout  old  boy,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  in 
two  minutes'  conversation,  laughs  at  all  this  turmoil  as  the 
work  of  mere  imagination,  the  consequence  of  the  remorse  of 
their  own  evil  consciences ;  and  says  that  goblin  or  devil  was 
never  heard  of  at  Woodstock,  until  it  became  the  residence  of 
such  men  as  they,  who  have  now  usurped  the  possession." 

"  There  is  more  than  imagination  in  it,"  said  Everard.  "  I 
have  personal  reason  to  know  there  is  some  conspiracy  carrying 
on,  to  render  the  house  untenable  by  the  Commissioners.  I 
acquit  my  unde  of  accession  to  such  a  silly  trick  ;  but  I  must 
see  it  ended  ere  I  can  agree  to  his  and  my  cousin's  residing 
where  such  a  confederacy  exists  ;  for  they  are  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  contrivers  of  such  pranks,  be  the  actual  agent 
who  he  may." 

"  With  reference  to  your  better  acquaintance  with  the  gen- 
tleman, Everard,  I  should  rather  suspect  the  old  father  of 
Puritans  (I  beg  your  pardon  again)  has  something  to  do  with  tlie 
business ;  and  if  so,  Lucifer  will  never  look  near  the  true  old 
Knight's  beard,  nor  abide  a  glance  of  yonder  maiden's  innocent 
blue  eyes.  I  will  uphold  them  as  safe  as  pure  gold  in  a  miser's 
chest?" 

"  Sawest  thou  aught  thyself,  which  makes  thee  think  thus  ?  '* 

"  Not  a  quill  of  the  devil's  pinion  saw  I,"  replied  Wildrake. 
**  He  supposes  himself  too  secure  of  an  old  cavalier,  who  must 
steal,  hang,  or  drown,  in  the  long  run,  so  he  gives  himself  no 
trouble  to  look  after  the  assured  booty.  Bat  I  heard  the  serv- 
ing-fellows prate  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  thougM 
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their  ta!es  were  confused  enough,  yet  if  there  was  any  truth 
among  them  at  all,  I  should  say  the  devil  must  have  been  in 
the  dance. — But,  holla !  here  comes  some  one  upon  us. — Stand, 
friend — who  art  thou  ?  " 

"  A  poor  day-laborer  in  the  great  work  of  England — ^Joseph 
Tomkins  by  name — Secretary  to  a  godly  and  well-endowed 
leader  in  this  poor  Christian  army  of  England,  called  General 
Harrison." 

"  What  news,  Master  Tomkins  ?  "  said  Everard ;  "  and  why 
are  you  on  the  road  at  this  late  hour  ?  " 

"  I  speak  to  the  worthy  Colonel  Everard,  as  I  judge  ?  "  said 
Tomkins ;  "  and  truly  I  am  glad  of  meeting  your  honor. 
Heaven  knows  I  need  such  assistance  as  yours. — Oh, — ^worthy 
Master  Everard  ! — Here  has  been  a  sounding  of  trumpets,  and 
a  breaking  of  vials,  and  a  pouring  forth,  and  -    ■'* 

"  Prithee,  tell  me  in  brief  what  is  the  matter — ^where  is  thy 
master — and,  in  a  word,  what  has  happened  ? " 

*'  My  master  is  close  by,  parading  it  in  the  little  meadow, 
beside  the  hugeous  oak,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
late  Man ;  ride  but  two  steps  forward,  and  you  may  see  him 
walking  swiftly  to  and  fro,  advancing  all  the  while  the  naked 
weapon." 

Upon  proceeding  as  directed,  but  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  they  descried  a  man,  whom  of  course  they  concluded 
must  be  Harrison,  walking  to  and  fro  beneath  the  King's  oak, 
as  a  sentinel  under  arms,  but  with  more  wildness  of  demeanor. 
The  tramp  of  the  horses  did  not  escape  his  ear ;  and  they 
heard  him  call  out,  as  if  at  the  head  of  the  brigade — "  Lower 
pikes  against  cavalry! — Here  comes  Prince  Rupert — Stand 
fast,  and  you  shall  turn  them  aside,  as  a  bull  would  toss  a  cur 
dog. — Lower  your  pikes  still,  my  hearts,  the  end  secured  against 
your  foot— down  on  your  right  knee,  front  rank — spare  not  for 
the  spoiling  of  your  blue  aprons. — Ha — ^2^robabel — ay,  that  is 
the  word ! " 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  about  whom  or  what  is  he  talk- 
ing ? "  said  Everard ;  *'  wherefore  does  he  go  about  with  his 
weapon  drawn  ? " 

"  Truly,  sir,  when  aught  disturbs  my  master.  General  Har- 
rison, he  is  something  rapt  in  the  spirit,  and  conceives  that  he  is 
commanding  a  reserve  of  pikes  at  the  great  battle  of  Armaged- 
don— and  for  his  weapon,  alack,  worthy  sir,  wherefore  should 
he  keep  Sheffield  steel  in  calves'  leather,  when  there  are  fiends 
to  be  combated — incarnate  fiends  on  earth,  and  raging  infernal 
fiesids  under  the  earth  ?  ** 
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"This  is  intolerable,"  said  Everard.  "Listen  to  me,  Tom- 
kins.  Thou  art  not  now  in  the  pulpit,  and  I  desire  none  of 
thy  preaching  language.  I  know  thou  canst  speak  intblligibly 
when  thou  art  so  minded.  Remember,  I  may  serve  or  harm 
thee ;  and  as  you  hope  or  fear  anything  on  my  part,  answer 
straightforward — What  has  happened  to  drive  out  thy  mastei 
to  the  wild  wood  at  this  time  of  night  ? " 

"  Forsooth,  worthy  and  honored  sir,  I  will  speak  with  the 
precision  I  may.  True  it  is,  and  of  verity,  that  the  breath  of 
man,  which  is  m  his  nostrils,  goeth  forth  and  retumeth " 

"  Hark  you,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  take  care  where 
you  ramble  in  your  correspondence  with  me.  You  have  heard 
how  at  the  great  battle  of  Dunbar  in  Scotland,  the  General 
himself  held  a  pistol  to  the  head  of  Lieutenant  Hewcreed, 
threatening  to  shoot  him  through  the  brain  if  he  did  not  give 
up  holding  forth,  and  put  his  squadron  in  line  to  the  front 
Take  care,  sir." 

"  Verily  the  Lieutenant  then  charged  with  an  even  and  un- 
broken order,"  said  Tomkins,  "  and  bore  a  thousand  plaids  and 
bonnets  over  the  beach  before  him  into  the  sea.  Neither  shall 
J  pretermit  or  postpone  your  honor's  commands,  but  speedily 
obey  them,  and  that  without  delay." 

"  Go  to,  fellow ;  thou  knowest  what  I  would  have,"  said 
Everard;  "speak  at  once — I  know  thou  canst  if  thou  wilt 
Trusty  Tomkins  is  better  known  than  he  thinks  for." 

"  Worthy  sir,"  said  Tomkins,  in  a  much  less  periphrastic 
style,  "  I  will  obey  your  worship  as  far  as  the  spirit  will  permit 
Tmly,  it  was  not  an  hour  since,  when  my  worshipful  master 
being  at  table  with  Master  Bibbet  and  myself,  not  .to  mention 
the  worshipful  Master  Bletson  and  Colonel  Desborough,  and 
behold  there  was  a  violent  knocking  at  the  gate,  as  one  in 
haste.  Now,  of  a  certainty,  so  much  had  our  household  been 
harassed  with  witches  and  spirits,  and  other  objects  of  sound 
and  sight,  that  the  sentinels  could  not  be  brought  to  abide 
upon  their  posts  without  doors,  and  it  was  only  by  a  provision 
of  beef  and  strong  liquors  that  we  were  able  to  maintam  a 
guard  of  three  men  in  the  hall,  who  nevertheless  ventured  not 
to  open  the  door,  lest  they  should  be  surprised  with  some  of 
the  goblins  wherewith  their  imaginations  were  overwhelmed. 
And  they  heard  the  knocking,  which  increased  until  it  seemed 
that  the  door  was  well-nigh  about  to  be  beaten  down.  Worthy 
Master  Bibbet  was  a  little  overcome  with  liquor  (as  is  his  fash- 
ion, good  man,  about  this  time  of  the  evening),  not  that  he  is 
in  the  least  given  to  ebriety,  but  simply,  that  since  the  Scottish 
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campaign  he  hath  had  a  perpetual  ague,  which  obliges  him  so 
to  nourish  his  frame  against  the  damps  of  the  right ;  where- 
fore, as  it  is  well  known  to  your  honor  that  I  discharge  the 
office  of  a  faithful  servant,  as  well  to  Major-General  Harrison, 
and  the  other  Commissioners,  as  to  my  just  and  lawful  master 
Colonel  Desborough " 

"  1  know  all  that. — And  now  that  thou  art  trusted  by  both, 
I  pray  to  Heaven  thou  mayest  merit  the  trust,"  said  Colonel 
Everard. 

"  And  devoutly  do  I  pray,"  said  Tomkins,  **  that  your  wor- 
thipful  prayers  may  be  answered  with  favor ;  for  certainly  to 
be,  and  to  be  called  and  entitled.  Honest  Joe,  and  Tiusty 
Tomkins,  is  to  me  more  than  ever  would  be  an  Earl's  title, 
were  such  things  to  be  granted  anew  in  this  regenerated  gov^ 
emment." 

"  Well,  go  on— go  on— or  if  thou  dalliest  much  longer,  I 
will  make  ho\d  to  dispute  the  article  of  your  honesty.  I  like 
short  tales,  sir,  and  doubt  what  is  tc^d  with  a  long  unnecessary^ 
train  of  words." 

^  Well,  good  sir,  be  not  hasty.  As  I  said  before,  the  doors 
rattled  till  you  would  have  thought  the  knocking  was  reiterated 
in  every  room  of  the  Palace.  The  bell  rung  out  for  company, 
though  we  could  not  find  that  any  one  tolled  the  clapper,  and 
the  guards  let  off  their  firelocks,  merely  because  they  knew  not 
what  better  to  do.  So,  Master  Bibbet  being,  as  I  said,  unsus- 
ceptible of  his  duty,  I  went  down  with  my  poor  rapier  to  the 
door,  and  demanded  who  was  there  ;  and  I  was  answered  in  a 
voice,  which,  I  must  say,  was  much  like  another  voice,  that  it 
was  one  wanting  Major-General  Harrison.  So,  as  it  was  then 
late,  I  answered  mildly,  that  General  Harrison  was  betaking 
himself  to  his  rest,  and  that  any  who  wished  to  speak  to  him 
must  return  on  the  morrow  morning,  for  that  after  nightfall  the 
door  of  the  Palace,  being  in  the  room  of  a  garrison,  would  be 
opened  to  no  one.  So  the  voice  replied,  and  bid  me  open 
directly,  without  which  he  would  blow  the  folding  leaves  of  the 
door  into  the  middle  of  the  hall.  And  therewithal  the  noise 
recommenced,  that  we  thought  the  house  would  have  fallen ; 
and  I  was  in  some  measure  constrained  to  open  the  door,  even 
like  a  besieged  garrison  which  can  hold  out  no  longer. 

"  By  my  honor,  and  it  was  stoutly  done  of  you,  I  must 
•ay,"  said  Wildrake,  who  had  been  listening  with  much  inter- 
est. "I  am  a  bold  dare-devil  enough,  yet  when  I  had  two 
inches  of  oak  plank  between  the  actual  fiend  and  me,  hang  him 
that  would  demolish  the  barrier  between  us,  say  I— I  woidd  as 
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Boon*  when  aboard,  bore  a  hole  in  the  ship,  and  let  in  the 
waves ;  for  you  know  we  always  compare  the  de\dl  to  the  deep 
sea." 

"  Prithee,  peace,  Wildrake,"  said  Everard,  "  and  let  him  go 
on  with  his  history. — Well,  and  what  saw'st  thou  when  the 
door  was  opened  ? — the  great  Devil  with  his  horns  and  claws 
thou  wilt  say,  no  doubt." 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  say  nothing  but  what  is  true.  When  I  undid 
the  door,  one  man  stood  there,  and  he,  to  seeming,  a  man  of 
DO  extraordinary  appearance.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  taffeta 
cloak,  of  a  scarlet  color,  and  with  a  red  lining.  He  seemed  as 
if  he  might  have  been  in  his  time  a  very  handsome  man,  but 
there  was  something  of  paleness  and  sorrow  in  his  face — a  long 
love-lock  and  long  hair  he  wore,  even  after  the  abomination  of 
the  cavaliers,  and  the  unloveliness,  as  learned  Master  Pry  me 
well  termed  it,  of  love-locks — a  jewel  in  his  ear — a  blue  scarf 
over  his  shoulder,  like  a  military  commander  for  the  King,  and 
a  hat  with  a  white  plume,  bearing  a  peculiar  hatband." 

*'  Some  unhappy  officer  of  cavaliers,  of  whom  so  many  art 
in  hiding,  and  seeking  shelter  through  the  country/'  briefly 
replied  Everai  i. 

"  True,  worthy  sir — right  as  a  judicious  exposition*  But 
there  was  something  about  this  man  (if  he  was  a  man)  whom 
ly  for  one,  could  not  look  upon  without  trembling ;  nor  the 
musketeers,  who  were  in  the  hall,  without  betra3ring  much 
alarm,  and  swallowing,  as  they  themselves  will  aver,  the  very 
bullets  which  they  had  in  their  mouths  for  loading  their  car- 
bines and  muskets,  Nay,  the  wolf  and  deer  dogs,  that  are  the 
fiercest  of  their  kind,  fled  from  this  visitor,  and  crept  into  holes 
and  comers,  moaning  and  wailing  in  a  low  and  broken  tone. 
He  came  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  still  he  seemed  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  man,  only  somewhat  fantastically  dressed, 
in  a  doublet  of  black  velvet  pinked  upon  scarlet  satin  under  his 
cloak,  a  jewel  io  his  ear,  with  large  roses  in  his  shoes,  and  m 
kerchief  in  his  hand,  which  he  sometimes  pressed  against  his 
left  side." 

"  Gracious  Heavens  I "  said  Wildrake,  coming  close  up  to 
Everard,  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  with  accents  which  tenor 
rendered  tremulous  (a  mood  of  mind  most  unusual  to  the  dar* 
ing  man,  who  seemed  now  overcome  by  it)—"  it  must  have 
been  poor  Dick  Robison  the  player,  in  the  very  dress  in  which 
I  have  seen  him  play  Philaster — ay,  and  drunk  a  jolly  bottle 
with  him  after  it  at  the  Mermaid  i  I  remember  how  many 
frolics  we  had  together,  and  all  his  little  fantastic  fajihions. 
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He  served  for  his  old  master,  Charles,  in  Mohun's  troop,  and 
was  murdered  by  this  butcher's  dog,  as  I  have  heard,  after  sur- 
render, at  the  battle  of  Naseby  field." 

"  Hush !  I  have  heard  of  the  deed,"  said  Everard ;  "  for 
God's  sake  hear  the  man  to  an  end. — Did  this  visitor  speak  to 
thee,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  a  pleasing  tone  of  voice,  but  somewhat  fanciful 
in  the  articulation,  and  like  one  who  is  speaking  to  an  audience 
as  from  a  bar  or  a  pulpit,  more  than  in  the  voice  of  ordinary 
men  on  ordinary  matters.  He  desired  to  see  Major-Gencnu 
Harrison." 

"  He  did  I — and  you,"  said  Everard,  infected  by  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  which,  as  is  well  known,  leaned  to  credulity  upon 
all  matters  of  supernatural  agency, — "  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  went  up  to  the  parlor,  and  related  that  such  a  person 
inquired  for  him.  He  started  when  I  told  him,  and  eagerly 
desired  to  know  the  man's  dress ;  but  no  sooner  did  I  mention 
his  dress,  and  the  jewel  in  his  ear,  than  he  said,  '  Begone  I  tell 
him  I  will  not  admit  him  to  speech  of  me.  Say  that  I  defy 
him,  and  will  make  my  defiance  good  at  the  great  battle  in  the 
valley  of  Armageddon,  when  the  voice  of  the  angel  shall  call 
all  fowls  which  fly  under  the  face  of  heaven  to  feed  on  the  flesh 
of  the  captain  and  the  soldier,  the  war-horse  and  his  rider.  Say 
to  the  Evil  One,  I  have  power  to  appeal  our  conflict  even  till 
that  day,  and  that  in  the  front  of  that  fearful  day  he  will  again 
meet  with  Harrison.'  I  went  back  with  this  answer  to  the 
stranger,  and  his  face  was  writhed  into  such  a  deadly  frown  as 
a  mere  human  brow  hath  seldom  worn.  '  Return  to  him,'  he 
said,  *  and  say  it  is  my  hour,  and  that  if  he  come  not  instantly 
down  to  speak  with  me,  I  will  mount  the  stairs  to  him.  Say 
that  I  COMMAND  him  to  descend,  by  the  token,  that,  on  the 
field  of  Naseby,  he  did  not  the  work  negligently,^  " 

"  I  have  heard,"  whispered  Wildrake — who  felt  more  and 
more  strongly  the  contagion  of  superstition — "  that  these  words 
were  blasphemously  used  by  Harrison  when  he  shot  my  poor 
friend  Dick." 

"  What  happened  next  ? "  said  Everard.  "  See  that  thoa 
speakest  the  truth." 

"  As  gospel  unexpounded  by  a  steeple-man,"  said  the  Inde- 
pendent ;  "  yet  truly  it  is  but  little  I  have  to  say.  I  saw  my 
master  come  down,  with  a  blank,  yet  resolved  air ;  and  when 
he  entered  the  hall  and  saw  the  stranger,  he  made  a  pause. 
The  other  waved  on  him  as  if  to  follow,  and  walked  out  at  the 
portaL    My  worthy  patron  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  fd- 
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low,  yet  again  paused,  when  this  visitant,  be  he  man  or  fiend, 
re-entered,  and  said,  *  Obey  thy  doom. 

By  pathless  inarch,  hy  greenwood  tree^ 
It  is  thy  weird  to  follow  me — 
To  follow  me  through  the  ghastly  moonliffht^— 
To  follow  me  through  the  shadows  of  nignt^ 
To  follow  me,  comrade,  still  art  thou  bound : 
I  conjure  thee  by  the  unstanch*d  wound — 
I  conjure  thee  by  the  last  words  I  spoke. 
When  the  body  slept  and  the  spirit  awoke, 
In  the  very  last  pangs  of  the  deadly  stroke  I  * 

So  saying,  he  stalked  out,  and  my  master  followed  him  into 
the  wood. — I  followed  also  at  a  distance.  But  when  I  came 
up,  my  master  was  alone,  and  bearing  himself  as  you  now 
behold  hinL" 

*'Thou  hast  had  a  wonderful  memory,  friend,"  said  the 
Colonel,  coldly,  "  to  remember  these  rhymes  in  a  single  recita- 
tion — there  seems  something  of  practice  in  all  this." 

"  A  single  recitation,  my  honored  sir,"  exclaimed  the  Inde* 
pendent — "  alack,  the  rhyme  is  seldom  out  of  my  poor  master's 
mouth,  when,  as  sometimes  haps,  he  is  less  triumphant  in  his 
wrestles  with  Satan.  But  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it 
uttered  by  another ;  and,  to  say  truth,  he  ever  seems  to  repeat 
it  unwillingly,  as  a  child  after  his  pedagogue,  and  as  it  was  not 
indited  by  his  own  head,  as  the  Psalmist  saith." 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  Everard  , — "  I  have  heard  and  read 
that  the  spirits  of  the  slaughtered  have  strange  power  over  the 
slayer ;  but  I  am  astonished  to  have  it  insisted  upon  that  there 
may  be  truth  in  such  tales.  Roger  Wildrake — ^what  art  thou 
afraid  of,  man  ? — why  dost  thou  shift  thy  place  thus  ?" 

"Fear?  it  is  not  fear — it  is  hate,  deadly  hate. — I  see  the 
murderer  of  poor  Dick  before  me,  and — see,  he  throws  himself 
into  a  posture  of  fence  —  Sa — sa  —  say'st  thou,  brood  of  m 
butcher's  mastiff?  thou  shalt  not  want  an  antagonist." 

Ere  any  one  could  stop  him,  Wildrake  threw  aside  his  cloak, 
drew  his  sword,  and  almost  with  a  single  bound  cleared  the 
distance  betwixt  him  and  Harrison,  and  crossed  swords  with 
the  latter,  as  he  stood  brandishing  his  weapon,  as  if  in  imme* 
diate  expectation  of  an  assailant.  Accordingly,  the  Republican 
General  was  not  for  an  instant  taken  at  unawares,  but  the 
moment  the  swords  clashed,  he  shouted,  "Ha I  I  feel  thee 
now,  thou  hast  come  in  body  at  last. — Welcome  1  welcome  1— 
the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  I  " 

*'  Part  them,  part  them,"  cried  Everard,  as  he  and  Tomkin% 
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at  iiTSt  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  affray,  hastened  td 
interfere.  Everard,  seizing  on  the  cavalier,  drew  him  forcibly 
backwards,  and  Tomkins  contrived,  with  risk  and  difficulty,  to 
master  Harrison's  sword,  while  the  General  exclaimed,  "  Ha ! 
two  to  one — two  to  one  I — thus  fight  demons."  Wildrake,  on 
his  side,  swore  a  dreadful  oath,  and  added,  ''  Markham,  you 
have  cancelled  every  obligation  I  owed  you — they  are  ail  out 
of  sight — ^gone,  d — n  me  1 " 

"  You  have  indeed  acquitted  these  obligations  rarely,"  said 
Everard.  *'  Who  knows  how  this  affair  shall  be  explained  and 
answered  ? " 

"  I  will  answer  it  with  my  life,"  said  Wildrake. 

**  Good  now,  be  silent,"  said  Tomkins,  and  let  me  manage, 
It  shall  be  so  ordered  that  the  good  General  shall  never  know 
that  he  hath  encountered  with  a  mortal  man ;  only  let  that 
man  of  Moab  put  his  sword  into  the  scabbard's  rest,  and  be 
still." 

"  Wildrake,  let  me  entreat  thee  to  sheathe  thy  sword,"  said 
Everard,  "  else,  on  my  life,  thou  must  turn  against  me." 

''  No,  fore  George,  not  so  mad  as  that  neither,  but  I'll  have 
another  day  with  him." 

"  Thou,  another  day  I "  exclaimed  Harrison,  whose  eye  had 
still  remained  fixed  on  the  spot  where  he  found  such  palpable 
resistance.  "Yes,  I  know  thee  well;  day  by  day,  week  by 
week,  thou  makest  the  same  idle  request,  for  thou  knowest 
that  my  heart  quivers  at  thy  voice.  But  my  hand  trembles 
not  when  opposed  to  thine — the  spirit  is  willing  to  the  combat, 
if  the  flesh  be  weak  when  opposed  to  that  which  is  not  of  tiie 
flesh." 

"  Now,  peace  all,  for  Heaven-s  sake," — said  the  steward 
Tomkins  ;  then  added,  addressing  his  master,  "  There  is  no  one 
here,  if  it  please  your  Excellence,  but  Tomkins  and  the  worthy 
Colonel  Everard." 

General  Harrison,  as  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of  partial 
insanity  (that  is,  supposing  his  to  have  been  a  case  of  mental 
delusion),  though  firmly  and  entirely  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  visions,  yet  was  not  willing  to  speak  on  the  subject  to 
those  who,  he  knew,  would  regard  them  as  imaginary.  Upon 
this  occasion,  he  assumed  the  appearance  of  perfect  ease  and 
composure,  after  the  violent  agitation  he  had  just  manifested, 
in  a  manner  which  showed  how  anxious  he  was  to  disguise  his 
real  feelings  from  Everard,  whom  he  considered  as  uiHikely  to 
participate  them. 

He  saluted  the  Colonel  with  profound  ceremony,  and  talked 
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of  the  iii^ness  of  the  evening,  which  had  summoned  him  fortk 
of  the  Lodge,  to  take  a  turn  in  the  Park,  and  enjoy  the  favor 
able  weather.  He  then  took  £verard  by  the  arm,  and  walked 
back  with  him  towards  the  Lodge,  Wildrake  and  Tomkins 
following  close  behind  and  leading  the  horses.  Evcrard,  de^ 
sirous  to  gain  some  light  on  these  mysterious  incidents,  endeav> 
ored  to  come  on  the  subject  more  than  once,  by  a  mode  ol 
interrogation,  which  Harrison  (for  madmen  are  very  often  un- 
willing  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  their  mental  delusion)  parned 
with  some  skill,  or  addressed  himself  for  aid  to  his  steward 
Tomkins,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  being  voucher  for  his  mastei 
upon  all  occasions,  which  led  to  Desborough's  ingenious  nick 
name  of  Fibbet 

"And  wherefore  had  you  your  sword  drawn,  my  worthy 
General,"  said  Everard,  "  when  you  were  only  on  an  evening 
walk  of  pleasure  ? " 

"  Truly,  excellent  Colonel,  these  are  times  when  men  must 
watch  with  their  loins  girded,  and  their  lights  burning,  and 
their  weapons  drawn.  The  day  draweth  nigh,  believe  me  or 
not  as  you  will,  that  men  must  watch  lest  they  be  found  naked 
and  unarmed,  when  the  seven  trumpets  shall  sound.  Boot  and 
saddle ;  and  the  pipes  of  Jezer  shall  strike  up,  Horse  and  away." 

"  True,  good  general ;  but  methought  I  saw  you  making 
passes,  even  now,  as  if  you  were  fighting,"  said  Everard. 

"  I  am  of  a  strange  fantasy,  friend  Everard,"  answered  Ha^ 
rison ;  "  and  when  I  walk  alone,  and  happen,  as  but  now,  to 
have  my  weapon  drawn,  I  sometimes,  for  exercise  sake,  will 
practice  a  thrust  against  such  a  tree  as  that.  It  is  a  silly  prid« 
men  have  in  the  use  of  weapons.  I  have  been  accounted  a 
master  of  fence,  and  have  fought  prizes  when  I  was  unregene^ 
ated,  and  before  I  was  called  to  do  ray  part  in  the  great  worki 
entering  as  a  trooper  into  our  victorious  general's  first  regiment 
of  horse." 

'*  But  methought,"  said  Everard,  ''  I  heard  a  weapon  clash 
with  yours  ? " 

*'  How  ?  a  weapon  clash  with  my  sword  ? — How  could  that 
be,  Tomkins?" 

-  Truly,  sir,"  said  Tomkins,  "  it  must  have  been  a  bough  ot 
the  tree ;  they  have  them  of  all  kinds  here,  and  your  honor 
may  have  pushed  against  one  of  them,  which  the  Brazilians  call 
iron  wood,  a  block  of  which  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  saith 
Purchas,  in  his  pilgrimage,  ringeth  like  an  anvil." 

' "  Truly,  it  may  be  .so,"  said  Harrison  ;  "  for  those  rulen 
who  are  gone,  assembled  in  this  their  abode  of  pleasure  man| 
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Strange  trees  and  plants,  though  they  gadiered  not  of  the  fmfc 
of  that  tree  which  beareth  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  or  of  those 
leaves  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

Everard  pursued  his  investigation  ;  for  he  was  struck  with 
the  manner  in  which  Harrison  evaded  his  questions,  and  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  threw  his  transcendental  and  fanatical 
notions,  like  a  sort  of  veil,  over  the  darker  visions  excited  by 
remorse  and  conscious  guilt. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  if  I  may  trust  my  eyes  and  ears,  I  cannot 
but  still  think  that  you  had  a  real  antagonist. — Nay,  I  am  sure 
I  saw  a  fellow,  in  a  dark-colored  jerkin,  retreat  through  the 
wood.* 

"  Did  you  ? "  said  Harrison,  with  a  tone  of  surprise,  while 
his  voice  faltered  in  spite  of  him — "  Who  could  he  be  ? — ^Tom- 
kins,  did  you  see  the  fellow  Colonel  Everard  talks  of  with  the 
napkin  in  his  hand — the  bloody  napkin  which  he  always  pressed 
to  his  side  ? " 

This  last  expression,  in  which  Harrison  gave  a  mark  differ- 
ent from  that  which  Everard  had  assigned,  but  corresponding 
to  Tomkins's  original  description  of  the  supposed  spectre,  had 
more  effect  on  Everard  in  confirming  the  steward's  story,  than 
anything  he  had  witnessed  or  heard.  The  voucher  answered 
the  draft  upon  him  as  promptly  as  usual,  that  he  had  seen  such 
a  fellow  glide  past  them  into  the  thicket — that  he  dared  to  say 
he  was  some  deer-stealer,  for  he  had  heard  they  were  become 
very  audacious. 

"  Look  ye  there  now.  Master  Everard,"  said  Harrison, 
hurrying  from  the  subject — "  Is  it  not  time  now  that  we  should 
lay  aside  our  controversies,  and  join  hand  in  hand  in  repairing 
the  breaches  of  our  Zion  ?  Happy  and  contented  were  I,  my 
excellent  friend,  to  be  a  treader  of  mortar,  or  a  bearer  of  a  hod, 
upon  this  occasion,  under  our  great  leader,  with  whom  Provi^ 
dence  has  gone  forth  in  this  great  national  controversy ;  and 
truly,  so  devoutly  do  I  hold  by  our  excellent  and  victorious 
General  Oliver,  whom  Heaven  long  preserve — that  were  he  to 
command  me,  I  should  not  scruple  to  pluck  forth  of  his  high 
place,  the  man  whom  they  call  Speaker,  even  as  I  lent  a  po<w 
hand  to  pluck  down  the  man  whom  they  called  King. — Where- 
fore, as  I  know  your  judgment  holdeth  with  mine  on  this  mat- 
ter, let  me  urge  unto  you  lovingly,  that  we  may  act  as  brethren, 
and  build  up  the  breaches,  and  re-establish  the  bulwarks  of  our 
English  Zion,  whereby  we  shall  be  doubtless  chosen  as  pillars 
and  buttresses,  ur  der  our  excellent  Lord-General,  for  support- 
ing and  sustaining  the  same,  and  endowed,  with  proper  revenues 
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tnd  incomes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  serve  as  a  pedestal 
on  which  we  may  stand,  seeing  that  otherwise  our  foundation 
will  be  on  the  loose  sand. — Nevertheless,"  continued  he,  his 
mind  again  diverging  from  his  views  of  temporal  ambition,  into 
his  visions  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  "  these  things  are  but  vanity 
in  respect  of  the  opening  of  the  book  which  is  sealed ;  for  all 
things  approach  speedily  towards  lightning  and  thundering,  and 
unloosing  of  the  great  dragon  from  the  bottomless  pit,  wherein 
he  is  chained/' 

With  this  mingled  strain  of  earthly  politics,  and  fanatical 
prediction,  Harrison  so  overpowered  Colonel  Everard,  as  to 
leave  him  no  time  to  urge  him  farther  on  the  particular  cir- 
circumstances  of  his  nocturnal  skirmish,  concerning  which  it  is 
plain  he  had  no  desire  to  be  interrogated.  They  now  reached 
the  Lodge  of  Woodstock. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 


Now  th«  watted  brands  do  glow, 
While  the  acreech-owl;  sounding  loo^ 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe^ 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  ni^ht 
That  the  graves  all  gapm^  ti 
Every  one  lets  out  its  spnte. 
In  the  church- way  paths  to  glide. 

MiosuMiani  Nhur'i  Dbbam. 


Before  the  gate  of  the  palace,  the  guards  were  now  doubled. 
Everard  demanded  the  reason  of  thb  from  the  Corporal,  whom 
he  found  in  the  hall  with  his  soldiers,  sitting  or  sleeping  around 
a  great  fire,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  carved  chairs  and 
benches,  with  fragments  of  which  it  was  furnished. 

"  Why,  verily,"  answered  the  man,  **  the  corfs-de-garde,  as 
your  worship  says,  will  be  harassed  to  pieces  by  such  dutyj 
nevertheless,  fear  hath  gone  abroad  among  us,  and  no  man  will 
mount  guard  alone.  We  have  drawn  in,  however,  one  or  two 
of  our  outposts  from  Banbury  and  elsewhere,  and  we  are  to 
have  a  relief  from  Oxford  to-morrow." 

Everard  continued  minute  inquiries  concerning  the  sentinels 
that  were  posted  within  as  well  as  without  the  Lodge ;  and 
found  that,  as  they  had  been  stationed  imder  the  eye  of  Har- 
rison himself,  the  rules  of  prudent  discipline  had  been  exactly 
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ODserved  in  the  distribution  of  die  posts.  There  remuned 
nothing  therefore  for  Colonel  Everard  to  do,  but,  remembering 
his  own  adventure  of  the  evening,  to  recommend  that  an  addi- 
tional sentinel  should  be  placed,  with  a  companion  if  judged 
indispensable,  in  that  vestibule,  or  anteroom,  from  which  the 
long  gallery  where  he  had  met  with  the  rencontre,  and  other 
suites  of  apartments,  diverged.  The  corporal  respectfully 
promised  all  obedience  to  his  orders.  The  serving-men  being 
called,  appeared  also  in  double  force.  Everard  demanded  to 
know  whether  the  Commissioners  had  gone  to  bed,  or  whether 
he  could  get  speech  with  them  ? 

"  They  are  in  their  bedroom,  forsooth,"  replied  one  of  the 
fellows ;  "  but  I  think  they  be  not  yet  undressed." 

"What!"  said  Everard,  "are  Colonel  Desborough  and 
Master  Bletson  both  in  the  same  sleeping  apartment  ? " 

"  Their  honors  have  so  chosen  it,"  said  the  man ;  "  and 
their  honors'  secretaries  remain  upon  guard  all  night" 

"  It  is  the  fashion  to  double  guards  all  over  the  house," 
said  Wildrake.  "  Had  I  a  glimpse  of  a  tolerably  good-looking 
housemaid  now,  I  should  know  how  to  fall  into  the  fashion." 

"  Peace,  fool  I "  said  Everard — "  And  where  are  the  Mayor 
and  Master  Holdenough  ?  " 

"  The  Mayor  is  returned  to  the  borough  on  horseback,  be- 
hind the  trooper  who  goes  to  Oxford  for  the  reinforcement ; 
and  the  man  of  the  steeple-house  hath  quartered  himself  in  the 
chamber  which  Colonel  Desborough  had  last  night,  being  that 
in  which  he  is  most  likely  to  meet  the your  honor  under- 
stands.   The  Lord  pity  us,  we  are  a  harassed  family  I " 

"  And  where  be  General  Harrison's  knaves,"  said  Tomkins, 
**  that  they  do  not  marshal  him  to  his  apartment ! " 

"  Here — ^here — ^here.  Master  Tomkins,"  said  three  fellows, 
pressing  forward,  with  the  same  consternation  on  their  faces 
which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Woodstock- 

"Awajr  with  you,  then,"  said  Tomkins, — "speak  not  to 
hb  worship — ^you  see  he  is  not  in  the  humor." 

"  Indeed,"  observed  Colonel  Everard,  "  he  looks  singularly 
wan — his  features  seem  writhen  as  by  a  palsy  stroke ;  and 
though  he  was  talking  so  fast  while  we  came  along,  he  hath 
not  opened  his  mouth  since  we  came  to  the  light." 

"  It  is  his  manner  after  such  visitations,"  said  Tomkins.— 
^  Give  his  honor  your  arms,  Zedckiah  and  Jonathan,  to  lead 
him  off — I  will  follow  instantly. — You,  Nicodemus,  tarry  to 
wait  upon  me — it  is  not  well  walking  alone  in  this  mansion." 

"  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Everard,  "  I  have  heard  of  yon 
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often  as  a  sharp,  intelligent  man — ^tell  me  fairly,  are  you  in 
earnest  afraid  of  an3rthing  supernatural  haunting  this  house  t  ** 

*^  I  would  be  loath  to  run  the  chance,  sir,"  said  Tomkins, 
very  gravely ;  "  by  looking  on  my  worshipful  master,  you  may 
form  a  guess  how  the  living  look  after  they  have  spoken  with 
the  dead.'*^  He  bowed  low,  and  took  his  leave.  Everard  prc^ 
eeeded  to  the  chamber  whic^  the  two  remaining  Commissioneis 
had,  for  comfort's  sake,  chosen  to  inhabit  in  company.  They 
were  preparing  for  bed  as  he  went  into  their  apartment  Both 
started  as  the  door  opened — both  rejoiced  when  they  saw  it 
was  only  Everard  who  entered. 

•*  Hark  ye  hither,"  said  Bletson,  pulling  him  aside  ;  "  sawest 
thou  ever  ass  equal  to  Desborough  ? — the  fellow  is  as  big  as 
an  ox,  and  as  timorous  as  a  sheep.  He  has  insisted  on  my 
sleeping  here,  to  protect  him.  Shall  we  have  a  merry  night 
on't,  ha?  We  will,  if  thou  wilt  take  the  third  bed,  which 
was  prepared  for  Harrison  ;  but  he  is  gone  out,  like  a  moonr 
calf,  to  look  for  the  valley  of  Armageddon  in  the  Park  of 
Woodstock." 

*'  General  Harrison  has  returned  with  mc  but  now,"  said 
Everard. 

•*  Nay  but,  as  I  shall  live,  he  comes  not  into  our  apartment," 
said  Desborough,  overhearing  his  answer.  **  No  man  that  has 
been  supping,  for  aught  I  know,  with  the  Devil,  has  a  right  to 
sleep  among  Christian  folks." 

**  He  does  not  propose  so,"  said  Everard ;  ''  he  sleeps,  as  I 
vnderstand,  apart — and  alone." 

**  Not  quite  alone  I  dare  say,"  said  Desborough  ;  **  for  Har- 
orison  hath  a  sort  of  attraction  for  goblins — ^they  fly  around  him 
like  moths  about  a  candle :  But,  I  prithee,  good  Everard,  do 
thou  stay  with  us.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  although  thou 
hast  not  thy  religion  always  in  thy  mouth,  nor  speakest  many 
hard  words  about  it,  like  Harrison — nor  makest  long  preach- 
ments, like  a  certain  most  honorable  relation  of  mine  who 
shall  be  nameless,  yet  somehow  I  feel  myself  safer  in  thy  com- 
pany than  with  any  of  them.  As  for  this  Bletson,  he  is  such 
a  mere  blasphemer,  that  I  fear  the  Devil  will  carry  him  away 
ere  morning." 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  paltry  coward  ? "  said  Bletson, 
apart  to  Everard.  "  Do  tarry,  however,  mine  honored  Colonel 
—I  know  your  zeal  to  assist  the  distressed,  and  you  see  Des- 
borough is  in  that  predicament,  that  he  will  require  near  him 
more  than  one  good  example  to  prevent  him  thinking  of  ghosts 
and  fiends." 
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"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,  gentlemen/'  said  Everard , 
'*  but  I  have  settled  my  mind  to  sleep  in  Victor  Lee's  apart- 
ment, so  I  wish  you  good  night;  and  if  you  would  repose 
without  disturbance,  I  would  advise  that  you  commend  your- 
selves, during  the  watches  of  the  night,  to  Him  unto  whom 
night  is  even  as  mid-day.  I  had  intended  to  have  spoken 
with  you  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  my  being  here ;  but  I 
will  defer  the  conference  till  to-morrow,  when,  I  think,  I  will 
be  able  to  show  you  excellent  reasons  for  leaving  Woodstock." 

**  We  have  seen  plenty  such  already,"  said  Desborough ; 
^  for  one,  I  came  here  to  serve  the  estate,  ¥dth  some  moderate 
advantage  doubtless  to  myself  for  my  trouble ;  but  if  I  am  set 
upon  my  head  again  to-night,  as  I  was  the  night  before,  I 
would  not  stay  longer  to  gain  a  king's  crown ;  for  I  am  sure  my 
neck  would  be  unfitted  to  bear  the  weight  of  it" 

"  Good  night,"  exclaimed  Everard ;  and  was  about  to  go, 
when  Bletson  again  pressed  close,  and  whispered  to  hira, 
"  Hark  thee,  Colonel — ^you  know  my  friendship  for  thee — I  do 
implore  thee  to  leave  the  door  of  thy  apartment  open,  that  if 
thou  meetest  with  any  disturbance,  I  may  hear  thee  call,  and 
be  with  thee  upon  the  very  instant.  Do  this,  dear  Everard, 
my  fears  for  thee  will  keep  me  awake  else ;  for  I  know  that, 
notwithstanding  your  excellent  sense,  you  entertain  some  of 
those  superstitious  ideas  which  we  suck  in  with  our  mother's 
milk,  and  which  constitute  the  ground  of  our  fears  in  situa- 
tions like  the  present ;  therefore  leave  thy  door  open,  if  you 
love  me,  that  you  may  have  ready  assistance  from  me  in  case 
of  need." 

"  My  master,"  said  Wildrake,  "trusts,  first,  in  his  Bible,  sir, 
and  then  in  his  good  sword.  He  has  no  idea  that  the  Devil 
can  be  baffled  by  the  charm  of  two  men  lying  in  one  room, 
still  less  that  the  foul  fiend  can  be  argued  out  of  existence  by 
the  Nullifidians  of  the  Rota." 

Everard  seized  his  imprudent  friend  by  the  collar,  and 
dragged  him  off  as  he  was  speaking,  keeping  fast  hold  of  him 
till  they  were  both  in  the  chamber  of  Victor  Lee,  where  they 
had  slept  on  a  former  occasion.  Even  then  he  continued  to 
hold  Wildrake,  until  the  servant  had  arranged  the  lights,  and 
was  dismissed  from  the  room ;  then  letting  him  go,  addressed 
him  with  the  upbraiding  question,  *'Art  thou  not  a  prudent 
and  sagacious  person,  who  in  times  like  these  seek'st  every 
opportunity  to  argue  yourself  into  a  broil,  or  embroil  yourself 
in  an  argument     Out  on  you  I  " 

*'  Ay,  out  on  me,  indeed,"  said  the  cavalier ;  ''  out  on  mt 
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for  a  poor  tame-spirited  creature,  that  submits  to  be  bandied 
about  in  this  manner,  by  a  man  who  is  neither  better  bom  nor 
better  bred  than  myself.  I  tell  thee,  Mark,  you  make  an 
unfair  use  of  your  advantages  over  me.  Why  will  vou  not  let 
me  go  from  you,  and  live  and  die  after  my  own  fashion  ?  " 

"Because  before  we  had  been  a  week  separate,  I  should 
hear  of  your  dying  after  the  fashion  of  a  dog.  Come,  my  good 
friend,  what  madness  was  it  in  thee  to  fall  foul  on  Harrison^ 
and  then  to  enter  into  useless  argument  ¥dth  Bletson  ? " 

"  Why,  we  are  in  the  Devil's  house,  I  think,  and  I  would 
willingly  give  the  landlord  his  due  wherever  I  travel.  To  have 
sent  him  Harrison,  or  Bletson  now,  just  as  a  lunch  to  stop  his 
apperite,  till  Crom " 

"Hush!  stone  walls  have  ears,"  said  Everard,  looking 
around  him.  "Here  stands  thy  night-drink.  Look  to  thy 
arms,  for  we  must  be  as  careful  as  if  the  Avenger  of  Blood 
were  behind  us.  Yonder  is  thy  bed — and  I,  as  thou  seest,  have 
one  prepared  in  the  parlor.    The  door  only  divides  us." 

**  Which  I  will  leave  open,  in  case  thou  shouldst  holla  for 
assistance,  as  yonder  Nullifidian  hath  it. — But  how  hast  thou 
got  all  this  so  well  put  in  order,  good  patron  ? " 

"  I  gave  the  steward  Tomkins  notice  of  my  purpose  to  sleep 
here." 

"  A  strange  fellow  that,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and,  as  I  judge, 
has  taken  measure  of  every  one's  foot — all  seems  to  pass  through 
his  hands." 

"  He  is,  I  have  understood,"  replied  Everard,  "  one  of  the 
men  formed  by  the  times — has  a  ready  gift  of  preaching  and 
expounding,  which  keeps  him  in  high  terms  with  the  Inde- 
pendents ;  and  recommends  himself  to  the  more  moderate 
people  by  his  intelligence  and  activity." 

"  Has  his  sincerity  ever  been  doubted  ?  "  said  Wildrake. 

"  Never,  that  I  heard  of,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "on  the  con- 
trary, he  has  been  familiarly  called  Honest  Joe,  and  1  rusty 
Tomkins.  For  my  part,  I  believe  his  sincerity  has  always  kept 
pace  with  his  interest. — But  come,  finish  thy  cup,  and  to  bed, 
—What,  all  emptied  at  one  draught  ?  " 

"Adzookers,  yes — my  vow  forbids  me  to  make  two  on't; 
but,  never  fear — the  nightcap  will  only  warm  my  bram,  not 
clog  it.  So,  man  or  devil,  give  me  notice  if  you  are  disturbed, 
and  rely  on  me  in  a  twinkling."  So  saying,  the  cavalier  re- 
treated into  his  separate  apartment,  and  Colonel  Everard,  tak- 
ing off  the  most  cumbrous  part  of  his  dress,  lay  down  in  his 
hose  and  doublet,  and  composed  himself  to  rest 
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He  was  awakened  from  sleep  by  a  slow  and  solemn  strain 
of  music,  which  died  away  as  at  a  distance.  He  started  up^ 
and  felt  for  his  arms,  which  he  found  close  beside  him.  His 
temporary  bed  being  without  curtains,  he  could  look  around 
him  without  difficulty ;  but  as  there  remained  in  the  chim- 
ney  onlv  a  few  red  embers  of  the  fire  which  he  had  ar- 
ranged before  he  went  to  sleep,  it  was  impossible  he  could 
discern  anything.  He  felt,  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  natural 
courac;e,  that  undefined  and  thrilling  species  of  tremor  which 
attends  a  sense  that  danger  is  near,  and  an  uncertainty  conoein- 
ing  its  cause  and  character.  Reluctant  as  he  was  to  yield  be- 
lief  to  supernatural  occurrences,  we  have  already  said  he  was 
not  absolutely  incredulous ;  as  perhaps,  even  in  this  more  skepi- 
tical  age,  there  are  many  fewer  complete  and  absolute  bfidels 
on  this  particular  than  give  themselves  out  for  such.  Uncer- 
tain whether  he  had  not  dreamed  of  these  sounds  which  seemed 
et  in  his  ears,  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  raillery  of  his  friend 
v  summoning  him  to  his  assistance.  He  sat  up,  therefore,  in 
his  bed,  not  without  experiencing  that  nervous  agitation  to 
which  brave  men  as  well  as  cowards  are  subject ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  one  sinks  under  it,  like  the  vine  under  the 
hail-storm,  and  the  other  collects  his  energies  to  shake  it  off, 
as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  said  to  elevate  its  boughs  to  dis> 
perse  the  snow  which  accumulates  upon  them. 

The  story  of  Harrison,  in  his  own  absolute  despite,  and 
notwithstanding  a  secret  suspicion  which  he  had  of  trick  01 
connivance,  returned  on  his  mind  at  this  dead  and  solitary  hour, 
Harrison,  he  remembered,  had  described  the  vision  by  a  cir- 
cumstance of  its  appearance  different  from  that  which  his  own 
remark  had  been  calculated  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the 
visionary  ; — ^that  bloody  napkin,  always  pressed  to  the  side, 
was  then  a  circumstance  present  either  to  his  bodily  eye,  or  to 
that  of  hb  agitated  imagination.  Did,  then,  the  murdered  revisit 
tlie  living  haunts  of  those  who  had  forced  them  from  the  stage 
with  all  their  sins  unaccounted  for  ?  And  if  they  did,  might 
not  the  same  permission  authorize  other  visitations  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  warn — to  instruct — to  punish  ?  Rash  are  they,  was 
his  conclusion,  and  credulous,  who  receive  as  truth  every  tale 
of  the  kind  ;  but  no  less  rash  may  it  be,  to  limit  the  power  ol 
the  Creator  over  the  works  which  he  has  made,  and  to  suppose 
that,  by  the  permission  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  the  laws  of 
Nature  may  not,  in  peculiar  cases,  and  for  high  purposes,  be 
temporarily  suspended. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  Everard's  mind,  fed- 
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ings  uhknawn  to  him,  ^ven  when  he  stood  first  on  the  rongh 
and  perilous  edge  of  battle,  gained  ground  upon  him.  He 
feared  he  knew  not  what ;  and  where  an  open  and  discernible 
peril  would  have  drawn  out  his  courage,  the  absolute  uncer« 
tainty  of  his  situation  increased  his  sense  of  danger.  He 
felt  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  spring  from  his  bed  and 
heap  fuel  on  the  dying  embers,  expecting  by  the  blaze  to  se« 
some  strange  sight  in  his  chamber.  He  was  also  stronglj 
tempted  to  awaken  Wildrake ;  but  shame,  stronger  than  fear 
itself,  checked  these  impulses.  Whatl  should  it  be  thought 
that  Markham  Everard,  held  one  of  the  best  soldiers  who  had 
drawn  a  sword  in  this  sad  war — Markham  Everard,  who  had 
obtained  such  distinguished  rank  in  the  army  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, though  so  young  in  years,  was  afraid  hi  remaining  by 
himself  in  a  twilight  room  at  midnight  ?  It  never  should  be 
said. 

This  was,  however,  no  charm  for  his  unpleasant  current  of 
thought.  There  rushed  on  his  mind  the  various  traditions  of 
Victor  Lee's  chamber,  which,  though  he  had  often  despised 
them  as  vague,  unauthenticated,  and  inconsistent  rumors,  en- 
gendered by  ancient  superstition,  and  transmitted  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  by  loquacious  credulity,  had  something  in 
them,  which  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  present  unpleasant  state 
of  his  nerves.  Then,  when  he  recollected  the  events  of  that 
very  afternoon,  the  weapon  pressed  against  his  throat,  and  the 
strong  arm  which  threw  him  backward  on  the  floor — if  the  re- 
membrance served  to  contradict  the  idea  of  flitting  phantoms, 
and  unreal  daggers,  it  certainly  induced  him  to  believe  that 
there  was  in  some  part  of  this  extensive  mansion  a  party  of 
cavaliers,  or  malignants,  harbored,  who  might  arise  in  the  nighty 
overpower  the  guards,  and  execute  upon  them  all,  but  on  Haiv 
rison  in  particular,  as  one  of  the  regicide  judges,  that  vengeance 
which  was  so  eagerly  thirsted  for  by  the  attached  followers  of 
the  slaughtered  monarch. 

He  endeavored  to  console  himself  on  this  subject  b^  the 
number  and  position  of  the  guards,  yet  still  was  dissatisfied 
with  himself  for  not  having  taken  vet  more  exact  precautions^ 
and  for  keeping  an  extorted  promise  of  silence,  which  might 
consign  so  many  of  his  party  to  the  danger  of  assassination. 
These  thoughts,  connected  with  his  military  duties,  awakened 
another  train  of  reflections.  He  bethought  himself,  that  all  he 
could  now  do,  was  to  visit  the  sentries,  and  ascertain  that  ther 
were  awake,  alert,  on  the  watch,  and  so  situated,  that  in  time 
of  need  they  might  be  ready  to  rapport  each  other.-r-'<  Thui 
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better  befits  me,"  he  thought,  ''than  to  be  here  like  a  child, 
frightening  myself  with  the  old  woman's  legend,  which  I  have 
laughed  at  when  a  boy.  What  although  old  Victor  Lee  was  m 
sacrilegious  man,  as  common  report  goes,  and  brewed  ale  in 
the  font  which  he  brought  from  the  ancient  palace  of  Holyrood, 
while  church  and  building  were  in  flames  ?  And  what  although 
his  eldest  son  was  when  a  child  scalded  to  death  in  the  same 
vessel  ?  How  many  churches  have  been  demolished  since  his 
time  ?  How  many  fonts  desecrated  ?  So  many  indeed,  that, 
were  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  to  visit  such  aggressions  in  % 
supernatural  manner,  no  comer  in  England,  no,  not  the  most 
petty  parish  church,  but  would  have  its  apparition. — ^Tush, 
these  are  idle  fancies,  unworthy,  especially,  to  be  entertained 
by  those  educated  to  believe  that  sanctity  resides  in  the  inten- 
tion and  the  act,  not  in  the  buildings  or  fonts,  or  the  form  ^ 
worship." 

As  thus  he  called  together  the  articles  of  his  Cahrinistic 
creed,  the  bell  of  the  great  clock  (a  token  seldom  silent  in  such 
narratives)  tolled  three,  and  was  immediatelv  followed  by  the 
hoarse  call  of  the  sentinels  through  vault  and  gallery,  up  stairs 
and  beneath,  challenging  and  answering  each  other  with  the 
usual  watchword,  "  All's  Well."  Their  voices  mingled  ¥dth 
the  deep  boom  of  the  bell,  yet  ceased  before  that  was  silent, 
and  when  they  had  died  away,  the  tingling  echo  of  the  pro- 
longed knell  was  scarcely  audible.  Ere  yet  that  last  distant 
tingling  had  finally  subsided  into  silence,  it  seemed  as  if  it 
again  was  awakened ;  and  Everard  could  hardly  judge  at  first 
whether  a  new  echo  had  taken  up  the  falling  cadence,  ot 
whether  some  other  and  separate  sound  was  disturbing  anew 
the  silence  to  which  the  deep  knell  had,  as  its  voice  ceased, 
consigned  the  ancient  mansion  and  the  woods  around  it 

But  the  doubt  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  musical  tones 
which  had  mingled  with  the  dying  echoes  of  the  knell,  seemed 
at  first  to  prolong,  and  afterwards  to  survive  them.  A  wild 
strain  of  melody,  beginning  at  a  dbtance,  and  growing  louder 
as  it  advanced,  seemed  to  pass  from  room  to  room,  from  cabinet 
to  gallery,  from  hall  to  bower,  through  the  deserted  and  di» 
honored  ruins  of  the  ancient  residence  of  so  many  sovereigns  \ 
and,  as  it  approached,  no  soldier  gave  alarm,  nor  did  any  of  the 
numerous  guests  of  various  degrees,  who  spent  an  unpleasant 
and  terrified  night  in  that  ancient  mansion,  seem  to  dare  to  an 
nounce  to  each  other  the  inexplicable  cause  of  apprehension. 

Everard's  excited  state  of  mind  did  not  permit  him  to  be  so 
passive.    The  sounds  approached  so  nigh,  that  it  seemed  they 
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were  perfoiming,  in  the  very  next  apartment,  a  solemn  ser\'ice 
for  the  dead,  when  he  gave  the  alarm,  by  calling  loudly  to  his 
trusty  attendant  and  friend  Wildrake,  who  slumbered  in  the 
next  chamber  with  only  a  door  betwixt  them,  and  even  that 
ajar." 

"  Wildrake— Wildrake  I— Up— up  I  Dost  thou  not  hear  the 
alarm  r '' 

There  was  no  answer  from  Wildrake,  though  the  musical 
sounds,  which  now  rung  through  the  apartment,  as  if  the  per* 
formers  had  actually  been  within  its  precincts,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  awaken  a  sleeping  person,  even  without  the  shout 
of  his  comrade  and  patron. 

"  Alarm  ! — Roger  Wildrake — ^alarm ! "  again  called  Everaid 
getting  out  of  bed  and  grasping  his  weapons — ^  Get  a  light, 
and  cry  alarm  I  " 

There  was  no  answer.  His  voice  died  away  as  the  sound 
of  the  music  seemed  also  to  die ;  and  the  same  soft  sweet 
voice,  which  still  to  his  thinking  resembled  that  of  Alice  Lee, 
was  heard  in  his  apartment,  and,  as  he  thought,  at  no  distance 
from  him. 

"  Your  comrade  will  not  answer,"  said  the  low  soft  voice. 
**  Those  only  hear  the  alarm  whose  consciences  feel  the  call  I " 

•*  Again  this  mummery  I "  said  Everard.  "  I  am  better 
armed  than  I  was  of  late  ;  and  but  for  the  sound  of  that  voice, 
the  speaker  had  bought  his  trifling  dear." 

It  was  singular,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  the  instant 
the  distinct  sounds  of  the  human  voice  were  heard  by  Everard, 
all  idea  of  supernatural  interference  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
charm  by  which  he  had  been  formerly  fettered  appeared  to  be 
broken ;  so  much  is  the  influence  of  imaginary  or  superstitious 
terror  dependent  (so  far  as  respects  strong  judgments  atleast) 
u]X>n  wnat  is  vague  or  ambiguous ;  and  so  readily  do  distinct 
tones,  ana  express  ideas,  bring  such  judgments  back  to  the 
cuiurent  of  ordinary  life.  The  voice  returned  answer,  as  ad- 
dressing his  thoughts  as  well  as  his  words. 

''  We  laugh  at  the  weapons  thou  thinkest  should  terrify  us 
—Over  the  guardians  of  Woodstock  they  have  no  power.  Fire, 
if  thou  wilt,  and  try  the  effect  of  thy  weapons.  But  know,  it 
b  not  our  purpose  to  harm  thee — thou  art  c^  a  falcon  breed,  and 
noble  in  thy  disposition,  though  unreclaimed  and  ill-nurtured 
thou  hauntest  with  kites  and  carrion  crows.  Wing  thy  flight 
from  hence  on  the  morrow,  for  if  thou  tarriest  with  the  bats, 
owls,  vultures,  and  ravens,  which  have  thought  to  nestle  here, 
thoa  wilt  inevitably  share  their  fate.  Away  then,  that  these  halls 
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may  be  swept  and  garnished  for  the  reception  of  those  who  hav# 
a  better  right  to  inhabit  them." 

Everard  answered  in  a  raised  voice. — "  Once  more  I  warn 
you,  think  not  to  defy  me  in  vain.  I  am  no  child  to  be  fright- 
ened by  goblins'  tales ;  and  no  coward,  armed  as  I  am,  to  btf 
alarmed  at  the  threats  of  bandittL  If  I  give  you  a  moment's 
indulgence,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  dear  and  misguided  friends,  who 
may  be  concerned  with  this  dangerous  gambol.  Know,  I  can 
bring  a  troop  of  soldiers  round  the  castle,  who  will  search  it« 
most  inward  recesses  for  the  author  of  this  audacious  frolic  , 
and  if  that  search  should  fail,  it  will  cost  but  a  few  barrels  dL 
gunpowder  to  make  the  mansion  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  bury  under 
them  the  authors  of  such  an  ill-judged  pastime," 

^^  You  speak  proudly.  Sir  Colonel,"  said  another  voice,  sim- 
ilar to  that  harsher  and  stronger  tone  by  which  he  had  been 
addressed  in  the  gallery ;  ''  try  your  courage  in  this  direction." 

^You  should  not  dare  me  twice,"  said  Colonel  Everard, 
^had  I  a  glimpse  of  light  to  take  aim  by." 

As  he  spoke,  a  sudden  gleam  of  light  was  thrown  with  a 
brilliancy  which  almost  dazzled  the  speaker,  showing  distinctly 
a  form  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Victor  Lee,  as  represented 
in  his  picture,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lady  completely  veiled,  and 
in  the  other  his  leading-staff,  or  truncheon.  Both  figures  were 
animated,  and,  as  it  appeared,  standing  within  six  feet  of  him. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  woman,"  said  Everard,  "  I  would  not 
be  thus  mortally  dared." 

"  Spare  not  for  the  female  form,  but  do  your  worst,"  replied 
the  same  voice.     "  I  defy  you." 

"  Repeat  your  defiance  when  I  have  counted  thrice,"  said 
Everard,  ^'  and  take  the  punishment  of  your  insolence.  Once 
—I  have  cocked  my  pistol — ^Twice — I  never  missed  my  aim- 
By  all  that  is  sacred,  I  fire  if  you  do  not  withdraw.  When  I 
pronounce  the  next  number,  I  will  shoot  you  dead  where  yov 
stand.  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  shed  blood— I  give  you  another 
chance  of  flight— once — ^twice — ^thrice  1 " 

Everard  aimed  at  the  bosom,  and  discharged  his  pistoL  The 
figure  waved  its  arm  in  an  attitude  of  scorn  ;  and  a  loud  laugh 
arose,  during  which  the  light,  as  gradually  growing  weaker, 
danced  and  glimmered  upon  the  apparition  of  the  aged  knight^ 
and  then  disappeared.  Everard's  life-blood  ran  cold  to  his 
heart — "  Had  he  been  of  human  mould,"  he  thought,  **  the 
bullet  roust  have  pierced  him — ^butl  have  neither  will  nor  powet 
to  fight  with  supernatural  beings." 

The  feeling  of  oppression  was  now  so  i^ong  as  to  be  m 
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tnallj  sickening.  He  groped  bis  way,  however,  to  the  fireside, 
and  flung  on  the  embers,  which  were  yet  gleaming,  a  handful  of 
dry  fuel.  It  presently  blazed,  and  afforded  him  light  to  see  the 
loom  in  every  direction.  He  looked  cautiously,  almost  timidly^ 
around,  and  half  expected  some  horrible  phantom  to  become 
visible.  But  he  saw  nothing  save  the  old  furniture,  the  reading 
desk,  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  left  in  the  same  statt 
as  when  Sir  Henry  Lee  departed.  He  felt  an  uncontrollable 
desire,  mingled  with  much  repugnance,  to  look  at  the  portrait 
of  the  ancient  knight,  which  the  form  he  had  seen  so  strongly 
resembled.  He  hesitated  betwixt  the  opposing  feelings,  but  at 
length  snatched,  with  desperate  resolution,  the  taper  which  he 
siad  extinguished,  and  relighted  it  ere  the  blaze  of  the  fuel  had 
again  died  away.  He  held  it  up  to  the  ancient  portrait  of 
Victor  Lee,  and  gazed  on  it  with  eager  curiosity,  not  unmingled 
with  fear.  Almost  the  childish  terrors  of  his  earlier  days  r^ 
turned,  and  he  thought  the  severe  pale  eye  of  the  ancient  war* 
rior  followed  his,  and  menaced  him  with  its  displeasure.  And 
although  he  quickly  argued  himself  out  of  such  an  absurd 
belief,  yet  the  mixed  feelings  of  his  mind  were  expressed  in 
words  that  seemed  half  addressed  to  the  ancient  portrait. 

"  Soul  of  my  mother's  ancestor,"  he  said,  "  be  it  for  weal  or 
for  woe,  by  designing  men,  or  by  supernatural  beings,  that 
tliese  ancient  halls  are  disturbed,  I  am  resolved  to  leave  them 
on  the  morrow." 

^'  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  with  all  my  soul,"  said  a  voice  behind 
him. 

He  turned,  saw  a  tall  figure  in  white,  with  a  sort  of  turbaa 
upon  it  head,  and  dropping  the  candle  in  the  exertion,  instantly 
grappled  with  it." 

''  Thou  at  least  art  palpable,"  he  said. 

"  Palpable  ? "  answered  he  whom  he  grasped  so  strongly— 
^  'Sdeatfa,  methinks  you  might  know  that  without  the  risk  of 
choking  me  ;  and  if  you  loose  me  not,  I'll  show  you  that  tw« 
can  play  at  the  game  of  wrestling." 

'*  Roger  WUdrake  1 "  said  Everard,  letting  the  cavalier  loose;, 
and  stepping  back. 

"  Roger  Wildrake  ?  ay,  truly.  Did  you  take  me  for  Roger 
Bacon,  come  to  help  you  to  raise  the  devU  ? — ^for  the  place  smells 
oi  sulphur  consumedLy." 

"  It  is  the  pistol  I  fired — Did  you  not  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  it  was  the  first  thing  waked  me — ^for  tt'at  night* 
cap  whicK  I  pulled  on  made  me  sleep  like  a  dormouse — ^PslumCf 
£  feel  my  brains  giddy  with  it  yet." 
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**  And  wherefore  came  you  not  on  the  instant  ? — ^I  nevei 
needed  help  more." 

"I  came  as  fast  as  I  could,"  answered  Wildrake  ;  "but  it 
was  some  time  ere  I  got  my  senses  collected,  for  I  was  dream- 
ing of  that  cursed  field  at  Naseby — and  then  the  door  of  my 
loom  was  shut,  and  hard  to  open^  till  I  played  the  locksmith 
with  my  foot" 

••  How  I  it  was  open  when  I  went  to  bed,"  said  EveranL 

"  It  was  locked  when  I  came  out  of  bed,  though,"  said 
Wildrake,  "  and  I  marvel  you  heard  me  not  when  I  forced  it 
open." 

*•  My  mind  was  occupied  otherwise,"  said  Everard." 

"Well,"  said  Wildrake,  "but  what  has  happened ?— Hew 
am  I  bolt  upright,  and  ready  to  fight,  if  this  yawning  fit  will  give 
me  leave — Mother  Redcap's  mightiest  b  weaker  than  I  drank 
last  night  by  a  bushel  to  a  barleycorn — I  have  quaffed  the  very 
elixir  of  malt — Ha — ^yaw." 

"  And  some  opiate  besides,  I  should  think,"  said  Everard. 

"  Very  like — ^very  like — less  than  the  pistol-shot  would  not 
waken  me ;  even  me,  who,  with  but  an  ordinary  grace-cup,  sleep 
as  lightly  as  a  maiden  on  the  first  of  May,  when  she  watches 
for  the  earliest  beam  to  go  to  gather  dew.  £ut  what  are  you 
about  to  do  next  ? " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Everard. 

"  Nothing  ?  "  said  Wildrake  in  surprise. 

"  I  speak  it,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  less  for  your  informa- 
tion,  than  that  of  others  who  may  hear  me,  that  I  will  leave  the 
the  Lodge  this  morning,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  remove  the  Com- 
missioners." 

"  Hark,"  said  Wildrake,  "  do  you  not  hear  some  noise  like 
the  distant  sound  of  the  applause  of  a  theatre  ?  The  goblins 
of  the  place  rejoice  in  your  departure." 

"  I  shall  leave  Woodstock,"  said  Everard,  "  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  my  uncle  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  famUy,  if  they  choose 
to  resume  it  >  not  that  I  am  frightened  into  this  as  a  concession 
to  the  series  of  artifices  which  have  been  played  off  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  solely  because  such  was  my  intention  from  the 
beguinirg.  But  let  me  warn  "  (he  added,  raising  his  voice)— 
"  let  me  warn  the  parties  concerned  in  this  combination,  that 
though  it  may  pass  off  successfully  on  a  fool  like  Desborougli, 
a  visionary  like  Harrison,  a  coward  like  Bletson " 

Here  a  voice  distinctly  spoke,  as  standing  near  them — *'  or  a 
irise,  moderate,  and  resolute  person  like  Colonel  Everard." 

"  Bv  Heaven,  the  voice  came  from  th^  picture,"  said  Wild 
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rake,  drawing  his  sword;  "I will  pink  his  plaited  armor  for 
him." 

"  Offer  no  violence,"  said  Everard,  startled  at  the  interup- 
tion,  but  resuming  with  firmness  what  he  was  saying — "  Let 
those  engaged  be  aware,  that  however  this  string  of  artifices 
may  be  immediately  successful,  it  must,  when  closely  looked 
into,  be  attended  with  the  punishment  of  all  concerned — the 
total  demolition  of  Woodstock,  and  the  irremediable  downfall 
of  the  family  of  Lee.  Let  all  concerned  think  of  this,  and 
desist  in  time." 

He  paused,  and  almost  expected  a  reply,  but  none  such  came. 

"  It  is  a  veiyodd  thing,"  said  Wildrake;  **butyaw-ha — my 
brain  cannot  compass  it  just  now ;  it  whirls  round  like  a  toast 
in  a  bowl  of  muscadine :  I  must  sit  down — ha-yaw — ^and  discuss 
it  at  leisure — Gramercy,  good  elbow-chair." 

So  saying,  he  threw  himself,  or  rather  sank  gradually  down 
on  a  large  easy-chair  which  had  been  often  pressed  by  the 
weight  of  stout  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  in  an  instant  was  sound 
asleep,  Everard  was  far  from  feeling  the  same  inclination  for 
slumber,  yet  his  mind  was  relieved  of  the  apprehension  of  any 
farther  visitation  that  night ;  for  he  considered  hb  treaty  to 
evacuate  Woodstock  as  made  known  to,  and  accepted  in  all 

Erobability  by,  those  whom  the  intrusion  of  the  Commissioners 
ad  induced  to  take  such  singular  measures  for  expelling  thenu 
His  opinion,  which  had  for  a  time  bent  towards  a  belief  in  some- 
thing supernatural  in  the  disturbances,  had  now  returned  to  the 
more  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  them  l^  dexterious  com- 
bination, for  which  such  a  mansion  as  Woodstock  afforded  so 
many  facilities. 

He  heaped  the  hearth  with  fuel,  lighted  the  candle,  and 
examining  poor  Wildrake's  situation,  adjusted  him  as  easily  in 
the  chair  as  he  could,  the  cavalier  stirring  his  limbs  no  more 
than  an  infant.  His  situation  went  far,  in  his  patron's  opinion, 
to  infer  trick  and  confederacy,  for  ghosts  have  no  occasion  to 
drug  men's  possets.  He  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  while 
he  thought  these  strange  circumstances  over,  a  sweet  and  low 
strain  of  music  stole"  through  the  chamber,  the  words  "  Good 
night — good  night — good  night,"  thrice  repeated,  each  time  in 
«  softer  and  more  distant  tone,  seeming  to  assure  him  that  the 
goblins  and  he  were  at  truce,  if  not  at  peace,  and  that  he  had 
ao  disturbance  to  expect  that  night  He  had  scarcely  the 
courage  to  call  out  a  "  good  night ; "  for,  after  all  his  convic 
tJon  of  the  existence  of  a  trick,  it  was  so  well  performed  as  to 
Sring  with  it  a  feeling  of  fear,  just  like  what  an  audience  ex 
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^rience  dunng  tiie  performance  of  a  tn^  scene,  whidi  tlM9 
know  to  be  unreal,  and  which  yet  affects  their  passions  by  its 
near  approach  to  nature.  Sleep  overtook  him  at  last,  and  left 
him  not.  till  broad  daylight  on  the  ensuing  morning. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

Abh  yfnott  dnMt  Aotww  s  ImWvswp 

At  whoM  approach  gbocta.  wanderiag  Mre  aod  tlMf% 

Troop  borne  to  churoiyara. 

MioMmms  Nmrr's  DiBAib 

With  the  fresh  air  and  the  rising  of  the  mornings  every 
feeling  of  the  preceding  night  had  passed  away  from  Colonel 
Everard's  mind,  excepting  wonder  how  the  effects  which  he 
bad  witnessed  could  be  produced.  He  examined  the  whole 
room,  sounding  bolt,  floor,  and  wainscot  with  his  knuckles  and 
cane,  but  was  unable  to  discern  any  secret  passages;  while  the 
door,  secured  by  a  strong  cross-bolt,  and  the  lock  besides,  re- 
mained as  firm  as  when  he  had  fastened  it  on  the  preceding 
evening.  The  app^irition  resembling  Victor  Lee  next  called 
his  attention.  Ridiculous  stories  had  been  often  circulated,  of 
this  figure,  or  one  exactly  resembling  it,  having  been  met  with 
by  night  among  the  waste  apartments  and  corridors  of  the  old 
palace ;  and  Markham  Everard  had  often  heard  such  in  his 
childhood.  He  was  angiy  to  recollect  his  own  deficiency  of 
courage,  and  tfa^  thrill  which  he  felt  on  the  preceding  night, 
when,  by  confederacy  doubtless,  such  an  object  was  pU^ed 
before  his  eyes. 

'^  Surely,"  he  said,  **  this  fit  of  childish  folly  could  not  make 
me  miss  my  aim — more  likely  that  the  bullet  had  been  with* 
drawn  clandestinely  from  the  pistol." 

He  examined  that  which  was  undischarged — he  found  the 
bullet  in  it.  He  investigated  the  apartment  opposite  to  the 
point  at  which  he  had  fired,  and,  at  five  feet  from  the  floor  in 
a  direct  line  between  the  bed- side  and  the  place  where  the  ap> 
pearances  had  been  seen,  a  pistol-ball  had  recently  buried  itself 
in  the  wainscot.  He  had  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  had 
fired  in  a  just  direction ;  and  indeed,  to  have  arrived  at  the 
place  where  it  was  lodged,  the  bullet  must  have  passed  throu^ 
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the  appearance  at  which  he  aimed,  and  proceeded  point  blank 
to  the  wall  beyond.  This  was  mysterious,  and  induced  him  to 
doubt  whether  the  art  of  witchcraft  or  conjuration  had  not  been 
called  in  to  assist  the  machinations  of  those  daring  conspira 
tors,  who,  being  themselves  mortal,  might,  nevertheless,  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  creed  of  the  times,  have  invoked  and  o\> 
tained  assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  another  world. 

His  next  investigation  respected  the  picture  of  Victor  Lee 
itself.  He  examined  it  minutely  as  he  stood  on  the  floor  be- 
fore it,  and  compared  its  pale,  shadowy,  faintly^raced  outlines,  its 
feided  colors,  the  stem  repose  of  the  eye,  and  death-like  pallid- 
ness of  the  countenance,  with  its  different  aspect  on  the  pre* 
ceding  night,  when  illuminated  by  the  artificial  light  which  fell 
full  upon  it,  while  it  left  every  other  part  of  the  room  in  com- 
{Mirative  darkness.  The  features  seemed  then  to  have  an  un- 
natural glow,  while  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  flame  in  the 
chimney  gave  the  head  and  limbs  something  whidi  resembled 
the  appearance  of  actual  motion.  Now,  seen  by  day,  it  was  a 
mere  picture  of  the  hard  and  ancient  school  of  Holbein; 
last  night,  it  seemed  for  the  moment  something  more.  Deter- 
mined to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  contrivance  if  possible, 
Everard,  t^  the  assistance  of  a  table  and  chair,  examined  the 
portrait  still  more  closely,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
istence of  any  private  spring,  by  which  it  might  be  slipt  aside, 
—a  contrivance  not  unfrequent  in  ancient  buildings,  which 
usually  abounded  with  means  of  access  and  escape,  communir 
cated  to  none  but  the  lords  of  the  castle,  or  their  immediate 
confidants.  But  the  panel  on  which  Victor  Lee  was  painted 
was  firmly  fixed  in  the  wainscoting  of  the  apartment,  c^  which 
it  made  a  part,  and  the  Colonel  satisfied  himself  that  .1  could  not 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  which  he  had  suspected. 

He  next  aroused  his  faithful  squire,  Wildrake,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  deep  share  of  the  '*  blessedness  of  sleep," 
had  scarce  even  yet  got  rid  of  the  effects  of  the  grace-cup  of  the 
preceding  evening.  "  It  was  the  reward,"  according  to  his  own 
view  of  the  matter,  ''  of  his  temperance  ;  one  single  draught 
having  made  him  sleep  more  late  and  more  sound  than  a  matter 
of  half-a-dozen,  or  from  thence  to  a  dozen  pulls,  would  have 
done,  when  he  was  guilty  of  the  enormity  of  rere-suppers,*  and 
of  drinking  deep  after  them." 

*  Rere  >upper»  (fMWt  mrrikrt)  belonsed  to  a  tpedes  of  loxory  introduced  in  the  j^y 
days  of  King  Jameses  extravagance,  and  continued  through  the  subsequent  reign.  Tha 
•tapper  took  place  at  an  early  hour,  mx  or  seven  o'dock  at  Utest->the  reie  stippcr  f»t  a 
|M»tUminary  banquet,  a  hort  fmtvrt^  which  made  its  appearance  at  ten  or  eleven*  and 
•trvad  aa  an  ^lology  tor  prolongbi^  tfaa  enttftaimnait  tffl  ttttdnight. 
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"  Had  yoar  temperate  draught,"  said  Everard,  "  been  bat 
thought  more  strongly  seasoned,  Wildrake,  thou  hadst  slept 
10  sound  that  the  last  trump  only  could  have  waked  thee." 

"  And  then,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  I  should  have  waked 
with  a  headache,  Mark ;  for  I  see  my  modest  sip  has  not  ex- 
empted me  from  that  epilogue, — But  let  us  go  forth,  and  see 
how  the  night,  which  we  have  passed  so  strangely,  has  been 
spent  by  the  rest  of  them.  I  suspect  they  are  adl  right  willing 
to  evacuate  Woodstock,  unless  they  have  either  rested  better 
than  we,  or  at  least  been  more  lucky  in  lodgings." 

^  In  that  case,  I  will  dispatch  thee  down  to  Joceline's  hut^ 
to  n^otiate  the  re-entrance  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  family 
into  their  old  apartments,  where,  my  interest  with  the  Genend 
being  joined  with  the  indifferent  repute  of  the  place  itself,  I 
think  they  have  little  chance  of  being  disturbed  either  by  the 
present,  or  by  any  new  Commissioners." 

''  But  how  are  they  to  defend  themselves  against  the  fiends, 
my  gallant  Colonel  ? "  said  Wildrake.  ''  Methinks  had  I  an 
interest  in  yonder  pretty  girl,  such  as  thou  dost  boast,  I  should 
be  loath  to  expose  her  to  the  terrors  of  a  residence  at  Wood- 
stock, where  these  devils — I  beg  their  pardon,  for  I  suppose 
they  hear  every  word  we  say — these  merry  goblins — ^make  such 
gay  work  from  twilight  till  morning." 

"  My  dear  Wildrake,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I,  as  well  as  you, 
believe  it  possible  that  our  speech  may  be  overheard ;  but  I 
care  not,  and  will  speak  my  mind  plainly.  I  trust  Sir  Henry 
and  AHce  are  not  engaged  in  this  silly  plot ;  I  cannot  reconcile 
it  with  the  pride  of  the  one,  the  modesty  of  the  other,  or  the 
good  sense  of  both,  that  any  motive  could  engage  them  in  so 
strange  a  conjunction.  But  the  fiends  are  all  of  your  own  politi- 
cal persuasion,  Wildrake,  all  true-blue  cavaliers ;  and  I  am 
convinced,  that  Sir  Henry  and  Alice  Lee,  though  they  be  un- 
connected with  them,  have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  their  goblin  machinations.  Besides,  Sir  Henry  and 
Joceline  must  know  every  corner  about  the  place :  it  will  be 
far  more  difficult  to  play  off  any  ghostly  machinery  upon  him 
than  upon  strangers.  But  let  us  to  our  toilet,  and  when  water 
and  brush  have  done  their  work,  we  will  inquire  what  is  next 
to  be  done." 

"  Nay,  that  wretched  puritan's  garb  of  mine  is  hardly  worth 
brushing,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  and  but  for  this  hundredweight 
of  rusty  iron,  with  which  thou  hast  bedizened  me,  I  look  more 
like  a  bankrupt  Quaker  than  anything  else.  But  I'll  make  yom 
as  spruce  as  ever  was  a  canting  rogue  of  your  party." 
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So  saying,  and  humming  at  the  same  time  the  cavalier 
tone,— 

••  'Though  for  a  time  we  see  Whitehall 
With  cobwebs  hung  around  the  wall, 
Yet  Heayen  shall  make  amends  for  all. 

When  the  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again.'" 

"Thou  forgettest  who  are  without,"  said  Colonel  EveranL 

"  No— I  remember  who  are  within,"  replied  his  friend.  "  I 
only  sing  to  my  merry  goblins,  who  will  like  me  all  the  better 
Cor  it  Tush,  man,  the  devils  are  my  bonos  socios^  and  when  I 
see  them,  I  will  warrant  they  prove  such  roaring  boys  as  I  knew 
when  I  served  under  Lunford  and  Goring,  fellows  with  long 
nails  that  nothing  escaped,  bottomless  stomachs,  that  nothing 
filled, — ^mad  for  pillaging,  ranting,  drinking,  and  fighting,— 
sleeping  rough  on  the  trenches,  and  dying  stubbornly  in  their 
boots.  Ah  I  those  merry  days  are  gone.  Well,  it  is  the  fashion 
to  make  a  grave  face  on't  among  cavaliers,  and  specially  the 
parsons  that  have  lost  their  tithe-pigs ;  but  I  was  fitted  for  the 
element  of  the  time,  and  never  did  or  can  desire  merrier  days 
than  I  had  during  that  same  barbarous,  bloody,  and  unnatural 
rebellion." 

"  Thou  wert  ever  a  wild  sea-bird,  Roger,  even  according  to 
your  name  ;  liking  the  gale  better  than  the  calm,  the  boisterous 
ocean  better  than  the  smooth  lake,  and  your  rough,  wild  strug- 
gle against  the  wind,  than  daily  food,  ease,  and  quiet." 

"  Pshaw  I  a  fig  for  your  smooth  lake,  and  your  old  woman 
to  feed  me  with  brewer's  grains,  and  the  poor  drake  obliged  to 
come  swattering  whenever  she  whistles  I  Everard,  I  like  to  feel 
the  wind  rustle  against  my  pinions, — now  diving,  now  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave,  now  in  ocean,  now  in  sky — ^that  is  the  wild- 
drake's  joy,  my  grave  one  I  And  in  the  Civil  War  so  it  went 
with  us---down  in  one  county,  up  in  another,  beaten  to-day,  vic- 
torious to-morrow — now  starving  in  some  barren  leaguer — now 
revelling  in  a  Presbyterian's  pantry — ^his  cellars,  his  plate  chest, 
his  old  judicial  thumb-ring,  his  pretty  serving-wench,  all  at  com- 
mand !  '^ 

"  Hush,  friend,"  said  Everard ;  "  remember  I  hold  that  per» 
suasion." 

"  More  the  pity,  Mark,  more  the  pity,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  but, 
as  you  say,  it  is  needless  talking  of  it.  Let  us  e'en  go  and  see 
how  your  Presbyterian  pastor,  Mr.  Holdenough,  has  fared;  and 
whether  he  has  proved  more  able. to  foil  the  foul  fiend  than  have 
you  his  disciple  and  auditor." 

They  left  the  apartment  accordingly,  and  were  overwhelmed 
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with  the  various  incoherent  accounts  of  sentinels  and  othere,  all 
of  whom  had  seen  or  heard  something  extraordinary  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  It  is  needless  to  describe  particularly  the 
various  rumors  which  each  contributed  to  the  common  stock, 
with  the  greater  alacrity  that  in  such  cases  there  seems  always 
to  be  a  sort  of  disgrace  in  not  having  seen  or  suffered  as  much 
as  others. 

The  most  moderate  of  the  narrators  only  talked  of  sounds 
like  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  or  the  growling  of  a  dog,  especially  the 
squeaking  of  a  pig.  They  heard  also  as  if  it  had  been  nails 
driven  and  saws  used,  and  the  clashing  of  fetters,  and  the  rust- 
ling of  silk  gowns,  and  the  notes  of  music,  and  in  short  all  sorts 
of  sounds,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Others 
swore  they  had  smelt  savors  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  bitu- 
minous, indicaring  a  Satanic  derivation  ;  others  did  not  indeed 
swear,  but  protested,  to  visions  of  men  in  armor,  horses  without 
beads,  asses  with  horns,  and  cows  with  six  legs^  not  to  mention 
black  figures,  whose  cloven  hoofs  gave  plain  infonnarion  what 
realm  they  belonged  to. 

But  these  strongly-attested  cases  of  noctomal  disturbances 
among  the  sentinels  had  been  so  general  as  to  prevent  alarm 
and  succor  on  any  particular  point,  so  that  those  who  were  on 
duty  called  in  vain  on  the  corps-de-garde^  who  were  trembling 
on  their  own  post ;  and  an  alert  enemy  might  have  done  com- 
plete execution  on  the  whole  garrison.  But  amid  this  general 
akrte^  no  violence  appeared  to  be  meant,  and  annoyance,  not 
injury,  seemed  to  have  been  the  goblins'  object,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  one  poor  fellow,  a  trooper,  who  had  followed  Harri- 
son in  half  his  battles,  and  now  was  sentinel  in  that  very  vesti- 
bule upon  which  Everard  had  recommended  them  to  mount  a 
guard.  He  had  presented  his  carabine  at  something  which 
came  suddenly  upon  him,  when  it  was  wrested  out  of  his  hands, 
and  he  himself  knocked  down  with  the  butt-end  of  it.  His  bro- 
ken head,  and  the  drenched  bedding  of  Desborough,  upon  whom 
a  tub  of  ditch-water,  had  been  emptied  during  his  sleep,  were 
the  only  pieces  of  real  evidence  to  attest  the  disturbances  of 
the  night. 

The  reports  from  Harrison's  apartment  were,  as  delivered 
by  the  grave  Master  Tomkins,  that  truly  the  General  had  passed 
the  night  undisturbed,  though  there  was  still  upon  him  a  deep 
sleep,  and  a  folding  of  the  hands  to  slumber  \  from  which  £v- 
eranl  argued  that  the  machinators  had  esteemed  Harrison's 
part  of  the  reckoning  sufficiently  paid  off  on  the  preceding 
evening. 
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He  then  proceeded  to  the  apartment  doubly  garrisoned  by 
the  worshipful  Desborough  and  the  philosophical  Bletson. 
They  were  both  up  and  dressing  themselves  ;  the  former  open< 
mouthed  in  his  feeling  of  fear  and  suffering.  Indeed,  no  sooner 
had  Everard  entered,  than  the  ducked  and  dismayed  Colonel 
made  a  dismal  complaint  of  the  way  he  had  spent  the  nighty 
and  murmured  not  a  little  against  his  worshipful  kinsman  for 
imposing  a  task  upon  him  which  inferred  so  much  annoyance. 

"Could  not  his  Excellency,  my  kinsman  Noll,"  he  said, 
•*  have  given  his  poor  relative  and  brother-in-law  a  sop  some* 
where  else  than  out  of  this  Woodstock,  which  seems  to  be  the 
deviFs  own  porridge-pot  ?  I  cannot  sup  broth  with  the  devil, 
I  have  no  long  spoon — ^not  I.  Could  he  not  have  quartered  me 
in  some  quiet  comer,  and  given  this  haunted  place  to  some  of 
his  preachers  and  prayers,  who  know  the  Bible  as  well  as  the 
muster-roll  ?  whereas  I  know  the  four  hoofs  of  a  clean-going 
nag,  pr  the  points  of  a  team  of  oxen,  better  than  all  the  ^ooks 
of  Moses.  But  I  will  give  it  over  at  once  and  forever ;  hopes 
of  earthly  gain  shall  never  make  me  run  the  risk  of  being  car- 
ried away  bodily  by  the  devil,  besides  being  set  upon  my  head 
one  whole  night,  and  soused  with  ditch-water  the  next — No^ 
DO  j — I  am  too  wise  for  that" 

Master  Bletson  had  a  different  part  to  act  He  complained 
of  no  personal  annoyances ;  on  the  contrary,  he  declared  he 
should  have  slept  as  well  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life,  but  for  tho 
abominable  disturbances  around  him,  of  men  calling  to  arms 
every  half-hour,  when  so  much  as  a  cat  trotted  by  one  of  their 
posts — He  would  rather,  he  said,  "  have  slept  among  a  whole 
sabaoth  of  witches,  if  such  creattu'es  could  be  found." 

"  Then  you  think  there  are  no  such  things  as  apparitions. 
Master  Bletson  ? "  said  Everard.  "  I  used  to  be  skeptical  on 
the  subject ;  but,  on  my  life,  to-night  has  been  a  strange  one." 

"  Dreams,  dreams,  dreams,  my  simple  Colonel,"  said  Bletson, 
though  his  pale  face  and  shakmg  limbs  belied  the  assumed 
courage  with  which  he  spoke.  **  Old  Chaucer,  sir,  hath  told  us 
tne  real  moral  on't — He  was  an  old  frequenter  of  the  forest  of 
Woodstock,  here ^" 

"  Chaser  ? "  said  Desborough  ;  "  some  huntsman,  belike,  by 
Us  name.    Does  he  walk  like  Heame  at  Winsdor  ? " 

"  Chaucer,"  said  Bletson,  "  my  dear  Desborough,  is  one  oi 
those  wonderful  fellows,  as  Colonel  Everard  knows,  wno  live 
many  a  hundred  years  aiter  they  are  buried,  and  whose  words 
haunt  our  ears  after  their  bones  are  long  mouldered  ia  tho 
dust'' 
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"  Ay,  ay  f  well  I "  answered  Desborough,  to  whom  this  de- 
scription of  the  old  poet  was  unintelligible — "  I  for  one  desire 
his  room  rather  than  his  company :  one  of  your  conjurors,  I 
warrant  him.     But  what  says  he  to  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Only  a  slight  spell,  which  I  will  take  the  freedom  to  repeat 
to  Colonel  Everard,"  said  Bletson ;  "  but  which  would  be  as 
bad  as  Greek  to  thee,  Desborough.  Old  Geoffrey  lays  the 
whole  blame  of  our  nocturnal  disturbance  on  superfluity  of 
humors, 

'  Which  causen  folke  to  dred  in  their  dreams 
Of  arrowes,  and  of  fire  with  red  gleams, 
Right  as  the  humour  of  Melancholy 
Causeth  many  a  man  in  sleep  to  cry 
For  fear  of  great  bulls  and  bears  black. 
And  others  that  black  devils  will  them  take/  " 

While  he  was  thus  declaiming,  Everard  observed  a  book 
sticking  out  from  beneath  the  pillow  of  the  bed  lately  occupied 
by  the  honorable  member. 

"  Is  that  Chaucer  ? "  he  said,  making  to  the  volume  ;  "  I 
would  like  to  look  at  the  passage " 

**  Chaucer  ? "  said  Bletson,  hastening  to  interfere  ;  "  no— 
that  is  Lucretius,  my  darling  Lucretius.  I  cannot  let  you  see 
it ;  I  have  some  private  marks." 

But  by  this  time  Everard  had  the  book  in  his  hand.  "  Lu- 
cretius ? "  he  said  ;  "  no,  Master  Bletson — ^thb  is  not  Lucretius, 
but  a  fitter  comforter  in  dread  or  in  danger — ^Why  should  you 
be  ashamed  of  it  ?  Only,  Bletson,  instead  of  resting  your  head, 
if  you  can  but  anchor  your  heart  upon  this  volume,  it  may  serve 
you  in  better  stead  than  Lucretius  or  Chaucer  either." 

"  Why,  what  book  is  it  ? "  said  Bletson,  his  pale  cheek  color- 
ing with  the  shame  of  detection.  "  Oh  I  the  Bible  I  **  throwing 
it  down  contemptuously ;  *'  some  book  of  my  fellow  Gibeon's ; 
these  Jews  have  been  always  superstitious— ever  since  Juvenal's 
time,  thou  knowest— 

'  Qualiacunque  voles  Judaei  somnia  vendunt 

He  left  me  the  old  book  for  a  spell,  I  warrant  you  ;  for  'tis  a 
well-meaning  fool." 

"  He  would  scarce  have  left  the  New  Testament  as  well  as 
the  Old,"  said  Everard.  "  Come,  my  dear  Bletson,  do  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  wisest  thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life,  supposinf^ 
you  took  your  Bible  in  an  hour  of  apprehension,  with  a  view 
to  profit  by  the  contents." 

Bletson's  vanity  was  ao  much  galled  thai  it  OTercame  hb 
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constitutional  cowardice.  His  little  thin  fingers  quivered  for 
eagerness,  his  neck  and  cheeks  were  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  his 
articulation  was  as  thick  and  vehement  as — ^in  short,  as  if  he 
had  been  no  philosopher. 

"Master  Everard,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  man  of  the  sword| 
sir,  and,  sir,  you  seem  to  suppose  yourself  entitled  to  say  what- 
ever comes  into  your  mind  with  respect  to  civilians,  sir.  But  I 
would  have  you  remember,  sir,  that  there  are  bounds  beyond 
which  human  patience  may  be  urged,  sir — and  jests  which  no 
man  of  honor  will  endure,  sir — and,  therefore,  I  expect  an  apol- 
ogy for  your  present  language.  Colonel  Everard,  and  this  uih 
mannerly  jesting,  sir— or  you  may  chance  to  hear  from  me  in  a 
way  that  will  not  please  you." 

Everard  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  explosion  of  valor, 
engendered  by  irritated  self-love. 

"Look  you,  Master  Bletson,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  a 
soldier,  that  is  true,  but  I  was  never  a  bloody-minded  one ; 
and,  as  a  Christian,  I  am  unwilling  to  enlarge  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  by  sending  a  new  vassal  thither  before  his  time.  If 
Heaven  gives  you  time  to  repent,  I  see  no  reason  why  my  hand 
should  deprive  you  of  it,  which,  were  we  to  have  a  rencontre, 
would  be  your  fate  in  the  thrust  of  a  sword,  or  the  pulling  of  a 
trigger — I  therefore  prefer  to  apologize  ;  and  I  call  Desborough, 
if  he  has  recovered  his  wits,  to  bear  evidence  that  I  do  apolo- 
gize for  having  suspected  you,  who  are  completely  the  slave  of 
your  own  vanity,  of  any  tendency,  however  slight,  towards  grace 
or  good  sense.  And  I  farther  apologize  for  the  time  that  I 
have  wasted  in  endeavoring  to  wash  an  Ethiopian  white,  or  in 
recommending  rational  inquiry  to  a  self-willed  atheist.'' 

Bletson,  overjoyed  at  the  turn  the  matter  had  taken — ^for  the 
defiance  w^  scarce  out  of  his  mouth  ere  he  began  to  tremble 
for  the  consequences — answered  with  great  eagerness  and  ser- 
vility of  manner, — Nay,  dearest  Colonel,  say  no  more  of  it — an 
apology  is  all  that  is  necessary  among  men  of  honor — it  neither 
leaves  dishonor  with  him  who  asks  it,  nor  infers  degradation  on 
him  who  makes  it." 

"  Not  such  an  apology  as  I  have  made,  I  trust,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  No,  no— not  in  the  least,"  answered  Bletson — "  one  apol- 
ogy serves  me  just  as  well  as  another,  and  Desborough  will 
bear  witness  you  have  made  one,  and  that  is  all  there  can  be 
said  on  the  subject" 

"  Master  Desborough  and  you,"  rejoined  the  Colonel,  "  will 
tdte  care  how  the  matter  b  reported,  I  dare  say ;  and  I  onlj 
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recommend  to  both,  that,  if  mentioned  at  all,  it  may  be  tok* 
correctly." 

"  Nay,  nay,  we  will  not  mention  it  at  all,"  said  Bletson  ;  "  we 
will  forget  it  from  this  moment.  Only,  never  suppose  roe  capa* 
ble  of  superstitious  weakness.  Had  I  been  afraid  of  an  ap- 
parent and  real  danger — why  such  fear  is  natural  to  man — and 
I  will  not  deny  that  the  mood  of  mind  may  have  happened  to 
me  as  well  as  to  others.  But  to  be  thought  capable  of  resorting 
to  spells,  and  sleeping  with  books  under  my  pillow  to  secure 
myself  against  ghosts,— on  my  word,  it  was  enough  to  provoke 
one  to  quarrel,  for  the  moment,  with  his  very  best  friend. — ^And 
now,  Colonel,  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  is  our  duty  to  be 
executed  at  this  accursed  place  ?  If  I  should  get  such  a  wet- 
ting  as  Desborough's,  why  I  should  die  of  catarrh,  though  yoc 
tee  it  hurts  him  no  more  than  a  bucket  of  water  thrown  over  a 
post  horse.  You  are,  I  presume,  a  brother  in  our  commission, 
—how  are  you  of  opinion  we  should  proceed  ?  " 

"  Why,  in  good  time  here  comes  Harrison,"  said  Everard, 
^  and  I  will  lay  my  commission  from  the  Lord-General  before 
you  all ;  which,  as  you  see.  Colonel  Desborough,  commands  yoa 
to  desist  from  acting  on  your  present  authority,  and  intimates 
his  pleasure  accordingly,  that  you  withdraw  from  this  place." 

Desborough  took  the  paper  and  examined  the  signature.— 
"  It  is  Noll's  signature  sure  enough,"  said  he,  dropping  his 
under  jaw ;  "  Only,  every  time  of  late  he  has  made  the  Oliver 
as  large  as  a  giant,  while  the  Cromwell  creeps  after  like  a  dwar^ 
as  if  the  surname  were  like  to  disappear  one  of  these  days  al- 
together. But  is  his  Excellency,  our  kinsman,  Noll  Cromwell 
(since  he  has  the  surname  yet)  so  unreasonable  as  to  think  his 
relations  and  friends  are  to  be  set  upon  their  heads  till  they 
have  the  crick  in  their  neck— drenched  as  if  they  had  been 
plunged  in  a  horse-pond — frightened,  day  and  night,  by  ail 
sorts  of  devils,  witches,  and  fairies,  and  get  not  a  penny  of 
smart-money  ?  Adzooks  (forgive  me  for  swearing),  if  that's  the 
case  I  had  better  home  to  my  farm,  and  mind  team  and  herd, 
than  dangle  after  such  a  thankless  person,  though  I  have  wived 
his  sister.  She  was  poor  enough  when  I  took  her,  for  as  high 
as  Noll  holds  his  head  now." 

"  It  is  not  my  purpose,"  said  Bletson,  "  to  stir  debate  in  this 
honorable  meeting ;  and  no  one  will  doubt  the  veneration  and 
attachment  which  I  bear  to  our  noble  General,  whom  the  cur- 
rent of  events,  and  his  own  matchless  qualities  of  courage  and 
constancy,  have  raised  so  high  in  these  deplorable  days. — If  I 
were  to  term  him  a  direct  and  immediate  emanation  of  the  Ani 
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wms  Mundi  itself — something  which  Nature  had  produced  in 
her  proudest  hour,  while  exerting  herself,  as  is  her  law,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  creatures  to  whom  she  has  given  existence 
— I  should  scarce  exhaust  the  idea  which  I  entertain  of  him. 
Always  protesting,  that  I  am  by  no  means  to  be  held  as  admit- 
ting, but  merely  as  granting  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  that  species  of  emanation,  or  exhalation,  from 
the  Animus  Mundi^  of  which  I  have  made  mention.  I  appeal 
to  you,  Colonel  Desborough,  who  are  his  Excellency's  relation 
—to  you.  Colonel  Everard,  who  hold  the  dearer  title  of  his 
friend,  whether  I  have  overrated  my  zeal  in  his  behalf  ?  " 

Everard  bowed  at  this  pause,  but  Desborough  gave  a  more 
complete  authentication.  "  Nay,  1  can  bear  witness  to  that.  I 
have  seen  when  you  were  willing  to  tie  his  points  or  brush  his 
cloak,  or  the  like — and  to  be  treated  thus  ungratefuUy-i-and 
gudgeoned  of  the  opportunities  which  had  been  given  you " 

*'  It  is  not  for  that,''  said  Bletson,  waving  his  hand  gracefully. 
"You  do  me  wrong,  Master  Desborough — you  do  indeed, 
kind  sir — ^al though  1  know  you  meant  it  not — No,  sir, — no 
partial  consideration  of  private  interest  prevailed  on  me  to  un- 
dertake this  charge.  It  was  conferred  on  me  by  the  Parliament 
of  England,  in  whose  name  this  war  commenced,  and  by  the 
Council  of  State,  who  are  the  conservators  of  England's  liberty. 
And  the  chance  and  serene  hope  of  serving  the  country,  the 
confidence  that  I — and  you.  Master  Desborough — and  you, 
worthy  General  Harrison — superior,  as  I  am,  to  all  selfish  con- 
siderations— to  which  I  am  sure  you  also,  good  Colonel  Everard, 
would  be  superior,  had  you  been  named  in  this  C  ommission,  as 
I  would  to  Heaven  you  had — I  say,  the  hope  of  serving  the 
country,  with  the  aid  of  such  respectable  associates,  one  and 
all  of  them — as  well  as  you.  Colonel  Everard^  supposing  you 
to  have  been  of  the  number,  induced  me  to  accept  of  this  op- 
portunity, whereby  I  might,  gratuitously,  with  your  assistance, 
render  so  much  advantage  to  our  dear  mother  the  Common- 
wealth of  England. — Such  was  my  hope — my  trust — ^my  confi- 
dence. And  now  comes  my  Lord-General's  warrant  to  aissolve 
the  authority  by  which  we  are  entitled  to  act.  Gentlemen,  I 
ask  this  honorable  meeting  (with  all  respect  to  his  Excellency), 
whether  his  commission  be  paramount  to  that  from  which  he 
himself  directly  holds  his  commission  ?  No  one  will  say  so.  I 
ask  whether  he  has  climbed  <nto  the  seat  from  which  the  late 
Man  descended,  or  hath  a  great  seal,  or  means  to  proceed  by 
prerogative  in  such  a  case  ?  I  -^nnot  see  reason  to  believe  it, 
and  therefore  I  must  resist  such  ioctrine.    I  am  in  your  judg 
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ment,  my  brave  and  honorable  colleagues ;  but,  touching  my 
own  poor  opinion,  I  feel  myself  under  the  unhappy  necessity  of 
proceeding  in  our  commission,  as  if  the  interruption  had  not 
taken  place  ;  with  this  addition,  that  the  Board  of  Sequestratois 
should  sit,  by  day,  at  this  same  Lodge  of  Woodstock,  but  that, 
to  reconcile  the  minds  of  weak  brethren,  who  may  be  afHicted 
by  superstitious  rumors,  as  well  as  to  avoid  any  practice  on  oui 
persons  by  the  malignants,  who,  I  am  convinced,  are  busy  in  this 
neighborhood,  we  should  remove  our  sittings  after  sunset  to 
the  George  Inn,  in  the  neighboring  borough." 

"  Good  Master  Bletson,"  replied  Colonel  Everard,  "  it  is 
not  for  me  to  reply  to  you  ;  but  you  may  know  in  what  charac- 
ters this  army  of  England  and  their  General  write  their  author- 
ity, I  fear  mc  the  annotation  on  this  precept  of  the  General, 
will  be  expressed  by  the  march  of  a  troop  of  horse  from  Oxford 
to  see  it  executed.  I  believe  there  are  orders  out  for  that  ef- 
fect ;  and  you  know,  by  late  experience,  that  the  soldier  will 
obey  his  General  equally  against  King  and  Parliament." 

"  That  obedience  is  conditional,"  said  Harrison,  starting 
fiercely  up.  "  Know'st  thou  not,  Markham  Everard,  that  I 
have  followed  the  man  Cromwell  as  close  as  the  bullndog  fol- 
lows his  master  ? — and  so  I  will  yet ; — but  I  am  no  spaniel, 
either  to  be  beaten,  or  to  have  the  food  I  have  earned  snatched 
from  me,  as  if  I  were  a  vile  cur,  whose  wages  are  a  whipping, 
and  free  leave  to  wear  my  own  skin.  I  looked,  amongst  the 
three  of  us,  that  we  might  honestly,  and  piously,  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  Commonwealth,  have  gained  out  of  this  com- 
mission three,  or  it  may  be  five  thousand  pounds.  And  does 
Cromwell  imagine  I  will  part  with  it  for  a  rough  word  ?  No  man 
goeth  a  warfare  on  his  own  charges.  He  that  serves  the  altar, 
must  live  by  the  altar — and  the  saints  must  have  means  to  pro- 
vide them  with  good  harness  and  fresh  horses  against  the  un- 
sealing and  the  pouring  forth.  Does  Cromwell  think  I  am  so 
much  of  a  tame  tiger  as  to  permit  him  to  rend  from  me  at  pleas- 
ure the  miserable  dole  he  hath  thrown  me  ?  Of  a  surety  1  will 
resist ;  and  the  men  who  are  here,  being  chiefly  of  my  own 
regiment — men  who  wait  and  who  expect,  with  lamps  burning 
and  loins  girded,  and  each  one  his  weapon  bound  upon  bis 
thigh,  will  aid  me  to  make  this  house  good  against  every  4is- 
sault — ay,  even  against  Cromwell  himself,  until  the  latter  com- 
ing—Selah  I  Selah! " 

"  And  I,"  said  Desborough,  "  will  levy  troops  and  protect 
your  out-quarters,  not  choosing  at  present  to  close  myself  up  in 
garrison—" 
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"And  I,"  said,  Bletson,  "will  do  my  part,  and  hie  me  to 
town  and  lay  the  matter  before  Parliament,  arising  in  my  place 
for  that  effect." 

Everard  was  little  moved  by  all  these  threats.  The  only 
formidable  one,  indeed,  was  that  of  Harrison,  whose  enthusi- 
asm, joined  with  his  courage,  and  obstinacy,  and  character 
among  the  fanatics  of  his  own  principles,  made  him  a  danger 
ous  enemy.  Before  trying  any  arguments  with  the  refractorjf 
Major  General,  Everard  endeavored  to  moderate  his  feelings, 
and  threw  something  in  about  the  late  disturbances. 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  supernatural  disturbances,  young  man 
— ^talk  not  to  me  of  enemies  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body. 
Am  I  not  the  champion  chosen  and  commissioned  to  encounter 
and  to  conquer  the  Great  Dragon,  and  the  Beast  which  cometh 
out  of  the  sea  ?  Am  I  not  to  command  the  left  wing,  and  two 
regiments  of  the  centre,  when  the  saints  shall  encounter  with 
the  countless  legions  of  Gog  and  Magog  ?  I  tell  thee  that  my 
name  is  written  on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  and  that 
I  will  keep  this  place  of  Woodstock  against  all  mortal  men,  and 
against  all  devils,  whether  in  field  or  chamber,  in  the  forest  or 
in  the  meadow,  even  till  the  Saints  reign  in  the  fulness  of  their 
glory. 

Everard  saw  it  was  then  time  to  produce  two  or  three  lines 
under  Cromwell's  hand,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Gen- 
eral, subsequently  to  the  communication  through  Wildrake. 
The  information  they  contained  was  calculated  to  allay  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  Commissioners.  This  document  assigned 
as  the  reason  of  superseding  the  Woodstock  Commission,  that 
he  should  probably  propose  to  the  Parliament  to  require  the 
assistance  of  General  Harrison,  Colonel  Desborough,  and 
Master  Bletson,  the  honorable  member  for  Littlefaith,  in  a 
much  greater  matter,  namely,  the  disposing  of  the  royal  prop- 
erty, and  disparking  of  the  King's  forest  at  Windsor.  So  soon 
as  this  idea  was  started,  all  parties  pricked  up  their  ears  ;  and 
their  drooping,  and  gloomy,  and  vindictive  looks  began  to  give 
place  to  courteous  smiles,  and  to  a  cheerfulness,  which  laughed 
in  their  eyes,  and  turned  their  mustaches  upwards. 

Colonel  Desborough  acquitted  his  right  honorable  and  ex- 
cellent cousin  and  kinsman  of  all  species  of  unkindness ;  Mas- 
ter Bletson  discovered,  that  the  interest  of  the  state  was  treblv 
concerned  in  the  good  administration  of  Windsor  mor^  than 
In  that  of  Woodstock.  As  for  Harrison,  he  exclaimed,  without 
disguise  or  hesitation,  that  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Wind- 
sor was  better  than  the  vintage  of  Woodstock.    Thus  speaking, 
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the  glance  of  his  dark  eye  expressed  as  much  triumph  in  the 
proposed  earthly  advantage,  as  if  it  had  not  been,  according 
to  his  vain  persuasion,  to  be  shortly  exchanged  for  his  share  in 
the  general  reign  of  the  Millennium.  His  delight,  in  short, 
resembled  the  joy  of  an  eagle,  who  prays  upon  a  Iamb  in  the 
evening  with  not  the  less  relish,  because  she  descries  in  the 
distant  landscape  a  hundred  thousand  men  about  to  join  battle 
with  daybreak,  and  to  give  her  an  endless  feast  on  the  hearts 
and  lifeblood  of  the  valiant. 

Yet  though  all  agreed  that  they  would  be  obedient  to  the 
Generars  pleasure  in  this  matter,  Bletson  proposed,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  in  which  all  agreed,  that  they  should  take 
their  abode  for  some  time  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  to  wait 
for  their  new  commissions  respecting  Windsor ;  and  this  upon 
the  prudential  consideration,  that  it  was  best  not  to  slip  one 
knot  until  another  was  first  tied. 

Each  commissioner,  therefore,  wrote  to  Oliver,  individually, 
stating,  in  L^j  own  way,  the  depth  and  height,  length  and 
breadth,  of  his  attachment  to  him.  Each  expressed  himself 
resolved  to  obey  the  Generars  injunctions  to  the  uttermost ; 
but  with  the  same  scrupulous  devotion  to  the  Parliament,  each 
found  himself  at  a  loss  how  to  lay  down  the  commission  in- 
trusted to  them  by  that  body,  and  therefore  felt  bound  in  con- 
science to  take  up  his  residence  at  the  borough  of  Woodstock, 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  abandon  the  charge  committed  to 
them,  until  they  should  be  called  to  administrate  the  weightier 
matter  of  Windsor,  to  which  they  expressed  their  willingness 
instantly  to  devote  themselves,  according  to  his  Excellency's 
pleasure. 

This  was  the  general  style  of  their  letters,  varied  by  the 
characteristic  flourishes  of  the  writers.  Desborough,  for  ex- 
ample, said  something  about  the  religious  duty  of  providing  for 
one's  own  household,  only  he  blundered  the  text.  Bletson 
wrote  long  and  big  words  about  the  political  obligation  incum- 
bent on  ever}'  member  of  the  community,  on  every  person,  to 
sacrifice  his  time  and  talents  to  the  ser\ace  of  his  country; 
while  Harrison  talked  of  the  littleness  of  present  affairs,  in 
comparison  of  the  approaching  tremendous  change  of  all 
things  beneath  the  sun.  But  although  the  garnishing  of  the 
various  epistles  was  different,  the  result  came  to  the  same,  that 
they  were  determined  at  least  to  keep  sight  of  Woodstock,  until 
they  were  well  assured  of  some  better  and  more  profitable  com^ 
mbsion. 

Everard  also  wrote  a  letter  in  the  most  grateful  terms  to 
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Cromwell,  which  would  probably  have  been  less  warm  had  he 
known  more  distinctly  than  his  follower  chose  to  tell  him,  the 
expectation  under  which  the  wily  General  had  granted  his  re» 
quest.  He  acquainted  his  Excellency  with  his  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing at  Woodstock,  partly  to  assure  himself  of  the  motions 
of  the  three  commissioners,  and  to  watch  whether  they  did  not 
again  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  trust,  which  they  had  for 
the  present  renounced, — and  partly  to  see  that  some  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Lodge,  and 
which  would  doubtless  transpire,  were  not  followed  by  any  ex* 
plosion  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  He  knew  ^as 
he  expressed  himself)  that  his  Excellency  was  so  much  tne 
friend  of  order,  that  he  would  rather  disturbances  or  insurrec- 
tions were  prevented  than  punished  ;  and  he  conjured  the  Gen- 
eral to  repose  confidence  in  his  exertions  for  the  public  service 
by  every  mode  within  his  power ;  not  aware,  it  will  be  observed, 
in  what  peculiar  sense  hb  general  pledge  might  be  inter- 
preted. 

These  letters,  being  made  up  into  a  packet,  were  forwarded 
to  Windsor  by  a  trooper,  detached  on  that  errand. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEENTH. 

We  do  that  b  oar  teal, 

Our  calmer  moments  are  afraid  to  answer, 

AMomntoot. 

While  the  Commissioners  were  preparing  to  remove  them* 
selves  from  the  Lodge  \o  the  inn  at  the  borough  of  Woodstock, 
with  all  that  state  and  bustle  which  attend  the  movements  of 
great  persons,  and  especially  of  such  to  whom  greatness  is  not 
entirely  familiar,  Everard  held  some  colloquy  with  the  Presby- 
terian clerg}'man,  Master  Holdenough,  who  had  issued  from 
the  apartment  which  he  had  occupied,  as  it  were  in  defiance  of 
the  spirits  by  whom  the  mansion  was  supposed  to  be  disturbed, 
and  whose  pale  cheek,  and  pensive  brow,  gave  token  that  he 
had  not  passed  the  night  more  comfortably  than  the  other  in- 
mates of  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock.  Colonel  Everard,  having 
offered  to  procure  the  reverend  gentleman  some  refreshment, 
received  this  reply : — "  This  day  shall  I  not  taste  food,  saving 
that  which  we  are  assured  of  as  sufficient  for  our  sustenance. 
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where  it  is  promised  that  our  bread  shall  be  given  tis,  and  cw 
water  shall  be  sure.  Not  thai  I  fast,  in  the  papistical  opinion 
that  it  adds  to  those  merits,  which  are  but  an  accumulation  of 
filthy  rags ;  but  because  I  hold  it  needful  that  no  grosser  sus- 
tenance should  this  day  cloud  my  understanding,  or  render  less 
pure  and  vivid  the  thanks  I  owe  to  Heaven  for  a  most  wonder* 
ful  preservation." 

"Master  Holdenough,"  said  Everard,  "you  are,  I  know, 
both  a  good  man  and  a  bold  one,  and  I  saw  you  last  night 
courageously  go  upon  your  sacred  duty,  when  soldiers,  and  tried 
ones,  seemed  considerably  alarmed." 

"Too  courageous — too  venturous,"  was  Master  Hold- 
enough's  reply,  the  boldness  of  whose  aspect  seemed  completely 
to  have  died  away.  "  We  are  frail  creatures.  Master  Everarc^ 
and  frailest  when  we  think  ourselves  strongest  Oh,  Colonel 
Everard,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  the  confidence 
was  partly  involuntary,  "  I  have  seen  that  which  I  shall  never 
survive ! " 

"You  surprise  me,  reverend  sir,"  said  Everard , — "may  I 
request  you  will  speak  more  plainly?  I  have  heard  some 
stories  of  this  wild  night,  nay,  have  witnessed  strange  things 
myself ;  but,  methinks,  I  would  be  much  interested  in  knowing 
the  nature  of  your  disturbance." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  clergyman  ;  "  you  are  a  discreet  gentleman ; 
and  though  1  would  not  willingly  that  these  heretics,  schisma- 
tics, Brownists,  Muggletonians,  Anabaptists,  and  so  forth,  had 
such  an  opportunity  of  triumph,  as  my  defeat  in  this  matter 
would  have  afforded  them,  yet  with  you,  who  have  been  ever  a 
faithful  follower  of  our  Church,  and  are  pledged  to  the  good 
cause  by  the  great  National  League  and  Covenant,  surely  I 
would  be  more  open.  Sit  we  down,  therefore  and  let  me  call 
for  a  glass  of  pure  water,  for  as  yet  I  feel  some  bodily  faltering ; 
though,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  am  in  mind  resolute  ana  composed 
as  a  merely  mortal  man  may  after  such  a  vision. — ^They  say, 
worthy  Colonel,  that  looking  01^ such  things  foretells,  or  causes, 
speedy  death — I  know  not  if  it  be  true  ;  but  if  so,  I  only  depart 
like  the  tired  sentinel  when  his  officer  releases  him  from  his 
post ;  and  glad  shall  I  be  to  close  these  wearied  eyes  against 
the  sight,  and  shut  these  harassed  ears  against  the  croaking,  as 
of  frogs,  of  Antinomians,  and  Pelagians,  and  Socinians,  and 
Arminians,  and  Arians,  and  Nullifidians,  which  have  come  up 
into  our  England,  like  those  filthy  reptiles  into  the  house  of 
Pharaoh." 

Here  one  of  the  servants,  who  had  been  summoned,  entered 
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with  a  cup  of  water,  gazing  at  the  same  time  into  the  face  of  th% 
clergyman,  as  if  his  stupid  gray  eyes  were  endeavoring  to  read 
what  tragic  tale  was  written  on  his  brow  ;  and  shaking  his  empty 
skull  as  he  left  the  room,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  proud  of 
having  discovered  that  all  was  not  exactly  right,  though  he 
could  not  so  well  guess  what  was  wrong. 

Colonel  Everard  invited  the  good  man  to  take  some  re- 
freshment more  genial  than  the  pure  element,  but  he  declined : 
**I  am  in  some  sort  a  champion,"  he  said;  "and  though  I 
have  been  foiled  in  the  late  controversy  with  the  Enemy,  still  I 
have  my  trumpet  to  give  the  alarm,  and  my  sharp  sword  to 
smite  withal ;  therefore,  like  the  Nazarites  of  old,  I  will  eat 
nothing  that  cometh  of  the  vine,  neither  drink  wine  nor  strong 
drink,  until  these  my  days  of  combat  shall  have  passed  away." 

Kindly  and  respectfully  t-he  Colonel  anew  pressed  Master 
Holdenough  to  communicate  the  events  that  had  befallen  him 
on  the  preceding  night ;  and  the  good  clergyman  proceeded  as 
follows,  with  that  little  characteristical  touch  of  vanity  in  his 
narrative,  which  naturallv  arose  out  of  the  part  he  had  played 
in  the  world,  and  the  influence  which  he  had  exercised  over  the 
minds  of  others.  *•  I  was  a  young  man  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,"  he  said ;  "  when  I  was  particularly  bound  in 
friendship  to  a  fellow-student,  perhaps  because  we  were  es- 
teemed (though  it  is  vain  to  mention  it)  the  most  hopeful 
scholars  at  our  college ;  and  so  equally  advanced,  that  it  was 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  say  which  was  the  greater  proficient  in  his 
studies.  Only  our  tutor.  Master  Purefoy,  used  to  say,  that  if 
my  comrade  had  the  advantage  of  me  in  gifts,  I  had  the  better 
of  him  in  grace;  for  he  was  attached  to  the  profane  learning  of 
the  classics,  always  unprofitable,  always  impious  and  impure; 
and  I  had  light  enough  to  turn  my  studies  into  the  sacred 
tongues.  Also  we  differed  in  our  opinions  touching  the  Church 
of  England,  for  he  held  Arminian  opinions,  with  Laud,  and 
those  who  would  connect  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  with 
the  civil,  and  make  the  Church  dependent  on  the  breath  of  an 
earthly  man.  In  fine,  he  favored  Prelacy  both  in  essentials 
and  ceremonial ;  and  although  we  parted  with  tears  and  em- 
braces, it  was  to  follow  very  different  courses.  He  obtained  a 
living,  and  became  a  great  controversial  writer  in  behalf  of  the 
Bishops  and  of  the  Court.  I  also,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  to 
the  best  of  my  poor  abilities,  sharpened  my  pen  in  the  cause  o» 
the  poor  oppressed  people,  whose  tender  consciences  rejected 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  more  befitting  a  papistical  than  a  re* 
formed  Church,  and  which,  according  to  the  blinded  policy  of 
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the  Court,  weie  enforced  by  pains  and  penalties.  Then  came 
the  Civil  War,  and  I— called  thereunto  by  my  conscience,  and 
nothing  fearing  or  suspecting  what  miserable  consequences 
have  chanced  through  the  rise  of  these  Independents— consented 
to  lend  my  countenance  and  labor  to  the  great  work,  by  becom- 
ing chaplain  to  Colonel  Harrison's  regiment.  Not  that  I  min- 
gled with  carnal  weapons  in  the  field — which  Heaven  forbid 
tiiat  a  minister  of  the  altar  should — but  I  preached,  exhoited, 
and,  in  time  of  need,  was  a  surgeon,  as  well  to  the  wounds  of 
the  body  as  of  the  soul.  Now,  it  fell,  towards  the  end  of  the 
war,  that  a  party  of  malignants  had  seized  on  a  strong  house  in 
the  shire  of  Shrewsbury,  situated  on  a  small  island,  advanced 
into  a  lake,  and  accessible  only  by  a  small  and  narrow  cause  way. 
From  thence  they  made  excursions,  and  vexed  the  country  ;  and 
high  time  it  was  to  suppress  them,  so  that  a  part  of  our  regiment 
went  to  reduce  them  ;  and  I  was  requested  to  go,  for  they  were 
few  in  number  to  take  in  so  strong  a  place,  and  the  Colonel 
judged  that  my  exhortations  would  make  them  do  valiantiy. 
And  so,  contrary  to  my  wont,  I  went  forth  with  them,  even  to 
the  field,  where  there  was  valiant  fighting  on  both  sides. 
Nevertheless,  the  malignants  shooting  their  wall-pieces  at  us, 
had  so  much  the  advantage,  that,  after  bursting  their  gates  with 
as  alvo^of  our  cannon,  Colonel  Harrison  ordered  his  men  to  ad- 
vance on  the  causeway,  and  tiy  to  carry  the  place  by  storm. 
Natheless,  although  our  men  did  valiantly,  advancing  in  good 
order,  yet  being  galled  on  every  side  by  the  fire,  they  at  length 
fell  into  disorder,  and  were  retreating  with  much  loss,  Harrison 
himself  valiantly  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  defending  them  as 
he  could  against  the  enemy,  who  sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of 
them,  to  smite  them  hip  and  thigh.  Now,  Colonel  Everard,  I 
am  a  man  of  a  quick  and  vehement  temper  by  nature,  though 
better  teaching  than  the  old  law  hath  made  me  mild  and  patient 
as  vou  now  see  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  our  Israelites  fiying 
beK)re  the  Philistines,  so  I  rushed  upton  the  causeway,  with  the 
Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  halberd,  which  I  had  caught  up,  in  the 
other,  and  turned  back  the  foremost  fugitives,  by  threatening  to 
strike  them  down,  pointing  out  to  them  at  the  same  time  a  priest 
in  his  cassock,  as  they  call  it,  who  was  among  the  malignants, 
and  asking  them  whether  they  would  not  do  as  much  for  a  true 
8er\'ant  of  Heaven,  as  the  uncircumcised  would  for  a  priest  of 
Baal.  My  words  and  strokes  prevailed  ;  they  turned  at  once, 
and  shouting  out,  Down  with  Baal  and  his  worshippers  1  they 
charged  the  malignants  so  unexpectedly  home,  that  they  not 
only  drove  them  t^ick  into  their  house  of  garrison,  but  enteied 
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tl  with  them,  as  the  phrase  is,  pell-mell.  I  also  was  there,  partly 
hurried  on  by  the  crowd,  partly  to  prevail  on  our  enraged 
soldiers  to  give  quarter ;  for  it  grieved  my  heart  to  see  Chris 
tians  and  Englishmen  hashed  down  with  swords  and  gunstocks, 
like  curs  in  the  street,  when  there  is  an  alarm  of  mad  dogs.  In 
this  way,  the  soldiers  fighting  and  slaughtering,  and  I  calling  to 
them  to  stay  their  hand,  we  gained  the  very  roof  of  the  build- 
ing, which  was  in  part  leaded,  and  to  which,  as  a  last  tower  of 
refuge,  those  of  the  cavaliers,  whe  yet  escaped,  had  retired.  I 
was  myself,  I  may  say,  forced  up  the  narrow  winding  staircase 
by  our  soldiers,  who  rushed  on  like  dogs  of  chase  upon  their 
prey ;  and  when  extricated  from  the  passage,  I  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  a  horrid  scene.  The  scattered  defenders  were, 
some  resisting  with  the  fury  of  despair ;  some  on  their  knees, 
imploring  for  compassion  in  words  and  tones  to  break  a  man's 
heart  when  he  thinks  on  them  ;  some  were  calling  on  God  for 
mercy ;  and  it  was  time,  for  men  had  none.  They  were  stricken 
down,  thrust  through,  flung  from  the  battlements  into  the  lake ; 
and  the  wild  cries  of  the  victors,  mingled  with  the  groans, 
shrieks,  and  clamors,  of  the  vanquished,  made  a  sound  so  hor- 
rible, that  only  death  can  erase  it  from  my  memory.  And  the 
men  who  butchered  their  fellow-creatures  thus,  were  neither 
pagans  from  distant  savage  lands,  not  rufHans,  the  refuse  and 
offscourings  of  our  own  people.  They  were  in  calm  blood  rea- 
sonable, nay,  religious  men,  maintaining  a  fair  repute  both 
heavenward  and  earthward.  Oh,  Master  Everard,  your  trade 
of  war  should  be  feared  and  avoided,  since  it  converts  such 
men  into  wolves  towards  their  fellow  creatures  I " 

"  It  is  a  stern  necessity,"  said  Everard,  looking  down,  "  and 
as  such  alone  is  justifiable.  But  proceed,  reverend  sir ;  I  see 
not  how  this  storm,  an  incident  but  e*en  too  frequent  on  both 
sides  during  the  late  war,  connects  with  the  affair  of  last  night." 

"  You  shall  hear  anon,"  said  Mr.  Holdenough  ;  then  paused 
as  one  who  makes  an  effort  to  compose  himself  before  continu- 
ing a  relation,  the  tenor  of  which  agitated  him  with  much 
violence. — "  In  this  infernal  tumult,"  he  resumed, — "  for  surely 
nothing  on  earth  could  so  much  resemble  hell,  as  when  men  go 
thus  loose  in  mortal  malice  on  their  fellow-creatures, — I  saw 
the  same  priest  whom  I  had  distinguished  on  the  causeway, 
with  one  or  two  other  malignants,  pressed  into  a  comer  by  the 
assailants,  and  defending  themselves  to  the  last,  as  those 
who  had  no  hope. — I  saw  him — I  knew  him — Oh,  Colond 
Everard  I  " 

He  grasped  Everard's  hand  with  his  own  left  hand,  and 
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pressed  the  palm  of  his  right  to  his  face  and  forehead,  sobbing 
aloud 

"  It  was  your  college  companion  ?  "  sdd  Everard,  anticdpat 
ing  the  catastrophe. 

"  Mine  ancient — mine  only  friend — ^with  whom  I  had  spent 
tlie  happy  days  of  youth  I — I  rushed  forward — I  struggled — I 
entreated — But  my  eagerness  left  me  neither  voice  nor  lan- 
guage— all  was  drowned  in  the  wretched  cry  which  I  had  myself 
raised — Down  with  the  priest  of  Baal — Slay  Mattan — slay  him 
were  he  between  the  altars  ? — Forced  over  the  battlements,  but 
struggling  for  life,  I  could  see  him  cling  to  one  of  those  projec- 
tions which  were  formed  to  carry  the  water  from  the  leads,  but 
they  hacked  at  his  arms  and  hands.  I  heard  the  heavy  fall 
into  the  bottomless  abyss  below.    £xcuse  me — I  cannot  go  on.*' 

"  He  may  have  escaped." 

**  Oh  I  no,  no,  no — the  tower  was  four  storeys  in  height 
Even  those  who  threw  themselves  into  the  lake  from  the  lower 
windows,  to  escape  by  swimming,  had  no  safety  ;  for  mounted 
troopers  on  the  shore  caught  the  same  bloodthirsty  humor 
which  had  seized  the  storming  party,  galloped  around  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  shot  those  who  were  struggling  for  life 
in  the  water,  or  cut  them  down  as  they  strove  to  get  to  land. 
They  were  all  cut  off  and  destroyed. — Oh  I  may  the  blood  shed 
on  that  day  remain  silent ! — Oh  1  that  the  earth  may  receive  it 
in  her  recesses  I — Oh !  that  it  may  be  mingled  forever  with 
the  dark  waters  of  that  lake,  so  that  it  may  never  cry  for 
vengeance  against  those  whose  anger  was  fierce,  and  who 
slaughtered  in  their  wrath  I — And,  oh  1  may  the  erring  man  be 
forgiven  who  came  into  their  assembly,  and  lent  his  voice  to 
encourage  their  cruelty ! — Oh  I  Albany,  my  brother,  my  brother, 
I  have  lamented  for  thee  even  as  David  for  Jonathan  ! "  ♦ 

The  good  man  sobbed  aloud,  and  so  much  did  Colonel 
Everard  sympathize  with  his  emotions,  that  he  forbore  to  press 
him  upon  the  subject  of  his  own  curiosity  until  the  full  tide  of 
remorseful  passion  had  for  the  time  abated.  It  was,  however, 
fierce  and  agitating,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  indulgence  in 
strong  mental  feeling  of  any  kind  was  foreign  to  the  severe  and 
ascetic  character  of  the  man,  and  was  therefore  the  more  over- 
powering when  it  had  at  once  surmounted  all  restraints.  Large 
tears  flowed  down  the  trembling  features  of  his  thin,  and  usually 
stern,  or  at  least  austere  countenance  ;  he  eagerly  returned  the 
compression  of  Everard's  hand,  as  if  thankful  for  the  sympathy 
which  the  caress  implied^ 

•  Note  B.    Dt  Midael  Hadaoo. 
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Presently  after,  Master  Holdenough  wiped  his  eyes,  with- 
drew his  hand  gently  from  that  of  Everard,  shaking  it  kindly 
as  they  parted,  and  proceeded  with  more  composure  :  "  Forgive 
nie  this  burst  of  passionate  feeling,  worthy  Colonel.  I  am 
conscious  it  little  becomes  a  man  of  my  cloth,  who  should  be 
the  bearer  of  consolation  to  others,  to  give  way  in  mine  own 
person  to  an  extremity  of  grief,  weak  at  least,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
sinful ;  for  what  are  we,  that  we  should  weep  and  murmur 
touching  th«t  which  is  permitted  ?  But  Albany  was  to  me  as  a 
brother.  The  happiest  days  of  my  life,  ere  my  call  to  mingle 
myself  in  the  strife  of  the  land  had  awakened  me  to  my  duties, 
were  spent  in  his  company.  I — but  I  will  make  the  rest  of  my 
story  short." — Here  he  drew  his  chair  close  to  that  of  Everard, 
and  spoke  in  a  solemn  and  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  almost 
lowered  to  a  whisper — "  I  saw  him  last  night." 

"  Saw  him — saw  whom  ? "  said  Everard.  "  Can  you  mean 
the  person  whom " 

"  Whom  I  saw  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered,"  said  the  clergy- 
man— "  My  ancient  college  friend — Joseph  Albany." 

*'  Master  Holdenougl^  your  cloth  and  your  character  alike 
must  prevent  your  jesting  on  such  a  subject  as  this." 

"  Jesting  I "  answered  Holdenough  ;  "  I  would  as  soon  jest 
on  my  deathbed — as  soon  jest  upon  the  Bible." 

**  But  you  must  have  been  deceived,"  answered  Everard, 
hastily ;  "  this  tragical  story  necessarily  often  returns  to  your 
niind,  and  in  moments  when  the  imagination  overcomes  the 
evidence  of  the  outward  senses,  your  fancy  must  have  presented 
to  you  an  unreal  appearance.  Nothing  more  likely,  when  the 
mind  is  on  the  stretch  after  something  supernatural,  than  that 
the  imagination  should  supply  the  place  with  a  chimera,  while 
the  over-excited  feelings  render  it  difficult  to  dispel  the  de< 
lusion." 

"  Colonel  Everard,"  replied  Holdenough,  with  austerity,  "  in 
discharge  of  my  duty  I  must  not  fear  the  face  of  man ;  and, 
therefore,  I  tell  you  plainly,  as  I  have  done  before  with  more 
observance,  that  when  you  bring  your  carnal  learning  and  judg- 
ment, as  it  is  but  too  much  your  nature  to  do,  to  investigate  the 
hidden  things  of  another  world,  you  might  as  well  measure  with 
the  palm  of  your  hand  the  waters  of  the  Isis.  Indeed,  good  sir, 
you  err  in  this,  and  give  men  too  much  pretence  to  confound 
your  honorable  name  with  witch-advocates,  free-thinkers,  and 
atheists,  even  with  such  as  this  man  Bletson,  who,  if  the  discipline 
of  the  church  had  its  hand  strengthened,  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  conflict,  would  have  been  long  ere  now  cast 
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out  of  the  pale,  and  delivered  over  to  the  punishment  of  tho 
flesh,  that  his  spirit  might,  if  possible,  be  yet  saved." 

"  You  mistake.  Master  Holdenough,"  said  Colonel  Everard ; 
••  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  such  preternatural  visitations, 
because  I  cannot,  and  dare  not,  raise  the  voice  of  my  own 
opinion  against  the  testimony  of  ages,  supported  by  such  learned 
men  as  yourself.  Nevertheless,  though  I  grant  the  possibility 
of  such  things,  I  have  scarce  yet  heard  of  an  instance  in  my 
days  so  well  fortified  by  evidence,  that  I  could  at  once  and  dis* 
tinctly  say.  This  must  have  happened  by  supernatural  agency, 
and  not  otherwise." 

"  Hear,  then  what  I  have  to  tell,"  said  the  divine,  "  on  the 
farth  of  a  man,  a  Christian,  and,  what  is  more,  a  servant  of  our 
Holy  Church ;  and,  therefore,  though  unworthy,  an  elder  and 
a  teacher  among  Christians.  I  had  taken  my  post  yester  even- 
ing in  the  half-furnished  apartment,  wherein  hangs  a  huge 
mirror,  which  might  have  served  Goliath  of  Gath  to  have  ad- 
mired himself  in,  when  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  his  brazen 
armor.  I  the  rather  chose  this  place,  because  they  informed  me 
it  was  the  nearest  habitable  room  to  the  gallery  in  which  they 
say  you  had  been  yourself  assailed  that  evening  by  the  Evil  One 
— Was  it  so,  I  pray  you  ? " 

"  By  some  one  with  no  good  intentions  I  was  assailed  in  that 
apartment.  So  far,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  you  were  correctly 
informed." 

"  Well,  I  chose  my  post  as  well  as  I  might,  even  as  a  resolved 
general  approaches  his  camp,  and  casts  up  his  mound  as  nearly 
as  he  can  to  the  besieged  city.  And,  of  a  truth.  Colonel 
Everard,  if  I  felt  some  sensation  of  bodily  fear — for  even  Elias, 
and  the  prophets,  who  commanded  the  elements,  had  a  portion 
in  our  frail  nature,  much  more  such  a  poor  sinful  being  as  myself 
— ^yet  was  my  hope  and  my  courage  high  ;  and  I  thought  of  the 
texts  which  I  might  use,  noi  in  the  wicked  sense  of  periapts, 
or  spells,  as  the  blinded  papists  employ  them,  together  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  other  fruitless  forms,  but  as  nourishing 
and  supporting  that  true  trust  and  confidence  in  the  blessed 
promises,  being  the  true  shield  of  faith  wherewith  the  fiery  datti 
of  Satan  may  be  withstood  and  quenched.  And  thus  armed  and 
prepared,  I  sat  me  down  to  read,  at  the  same  time  to  write,  that 
I  might  compel  my  mind  to  attend  to  those  subjects  which 
became  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  as  preventing  any 
unlicensed  excursions  of  the  fancy,  and  leaving  no  room  for  my 
imagination  to  brood  over  idle  fears.  So  I  methodized,  and 
wrote  down  what  I  thought  meet  for  the  time,  and  peradventurt 
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some  hungry  souls  may  yet  profit  by  the  food  which  I  then 

prepared.*' 

"It  was  wisely  and  worthily  done,  good  and  reverend  sir," 
replied  Colonel  Everard.     "  I  pray  you  to  proceed." 

"  While  I  was  thus  employed,  sir,  and  had  been  upon  the 
matter  for  about  three  hours,  not  yielding  to  weariness,  a  strange 
thrilling  came  over  my  senses,  and  the  large  and  old-fashioned 
apartment  seemed  to  wax  larger,  more  gloomy,  and  more  cav- 
eruous,  while  the  air  of  the  night  grew  more  cold  and  chill.  I 
know  not  if  it  was  that  the  fire  began  to  decay,  or  whether 
there  cometh  before  such  things  as  were  then  about  to  happen, 
a  breath  and  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  of  terror,  as  Job  saith  in  a 
well-known  passage,  '  Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which 
made  my  bones  to  shake  ; '  and  there  was  a  tingling  noise  in  my 
ears,  and  a  dizziness  in  my  brain,  so  that  I  felt  like  those  who 
call  for  aid  when  there  is  no  danger,  and  was  even  prompted  to 
flee,  when  I  saw  no  one  to  pursue.  It  was  then  that  something 
seemed  to  pass  behind  me,  casting  a  reflection  on  the  great 
mirror  before  which  I  had  placed  my  writing-table,  and  which 
I  saw  by  assistance  of  the  large  standing  light  which  was  then 
in  front  of  the  glass.  And  I  looked  up,  and  I  saw  in  the  glass 
distinctly  the  appearance  of  a  man — ^as  sure  as  these  words  issue 
from  my  mouth,  it  was  no  other  than  the  same  Joseph  Albany 
— the  companion  of  my  youth — he  whom  I  had  seen  precipi- 
tated down  the  battlements  of  Clidesthrough  Castle  into  the 
deep  lake  below  I " 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"  It  suddenly  rushed  on  my  mind,"  said  the  divine,  "  that 
the  stoical  philosopher  Athenodorus  had  eluded  the  horrors  of 
such  a  vision  by  patiently  pursuing  his  studies  ;  and  it  shot  at 
the  same  time  across  my  mind,  that  I,  a  Christian  divine,  and  a 
Steward  of  the  Mysteries,  had  less  reason  to  fear  evil,  and  better 
matter  on  which  to  employ  my  thoughts,  than  was  possessed 
by  a  Heathen,  who  was  blinded  even  by  his  own  wisdom.  So, 
instead  of  betraying  any  alarm,  or  even  turning  my  head  around, 
I  pursued  my  writing,  but  with  a  beating  heart,  I  admit,  and 
with  a  throbbing  hand." 

"  If  you  could  write  at  all,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  with  such  an 
impression  on  your  mind,  you  may  take  the  head  of  the  English 
army  for  dauntless  resolution." 

"  Our  courage  is  not  our  own.  Colonel,"  said  the  divine, 
**•  and  not  as  ours  should  it  be  vaunted  of.  And  again,  when 
you  speak  of  this  strange  vision  as  an  impression  on  my  fancy, 
and  not  a  reality  obvious  to  my  senses,  let  me  tell  you  once 
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more,  your  worldly  wisdom  is  but  foolishness  touching  the  things 
that  are  not  worldly." 

''Did  you  not  look  again  upon  the  mirror?"  said  the 
Colonel. 

''  I  did,  when  I  had  copied  out  the  comfortable  text,  '  Hiou 
shalt  tread  down  Satan  under  thy  feet' " 

"  And  what  did  you  then  see  ?  " 

"  The  reflection  of  the  same  Joseph  Albany,"  said  Hold- 
enough,  "  passing  slowly  as  from  behind  my  chair — the  same 
in  member  and  lineament  that  I  had  known  him  in  his  youth, 
excepting  that  his  cheek  had  the  marks  of  the  more  advanced 
age  at  which  he  died,  and  was  very  pale," 

"What  did  you  then?" 

"  I  turned  from  the  glass,  and  plainly  saw  the  figure  which 
had  made  the  reflection  in  the  mirror  retreating  towards  the 
door,  not  fast,  nor  slow,  but  with  a  gliding  steady  pace.  It 
turned  again  when  near  the  door,  and  again  showed  me  its 
pale,  ghastly  countenance,  before  it  disappeared.  But  how  it 
left  the  room,  whether  by  the  door,  or  otherwise,  my  spirits 
were  too  much  hurried  to  remark  exactly ;  nor  have  I  been 
able,  by  any  effort  of  recollection,  distinctly  to  remember," 

"  This  is  a  strange,  and,  as  coming  from  you,  a  most  excel- 
lently well-attested  apparition,"  answered  Everard.  "  And  yet, 
Master  Holdenough,  if  the  other  world  has  been  actually  dis- 
played, as  you  apprehend,  and  I  will  not  dispute  the  possibility, 
assure  yourself  there  are  also  wicked  men  concerned  in  these 
machinations.  I  myself  have  undergone  some  rencontres  with 
visitants  who  possessed  bodily  strength,  and  wore,  I  am  sure^ 
earthly  weapons." 

"  Oh  1  doubtless,  doubtless,"  replied  Master  Holdenough ; 
"  Beelzebub  loves  to  charge  with  horse  and  foot  mingled,  as 
was  the  fashion  of  the  old  Scottish  general,  Davie  Leslie.  He 
has  his  devils  in  the  body  as  well  as  his  devils  disembodied, 
and  uses  the  one  to  support  and  back  the  other." 

"  It  may  be  as  you  say,  reverend  sir,"  answered  the  Colonel. 
— "  But  what  do  you  advise  in  this  case  ? " 

"  Foi  that  I  must  consult  with  my  brethren,"  said  the  divine  , 
*'  and  if  there  be  but  left  in  our  borders  five  ministers  of  the 
true  kirk,  we  will  charge  Satan  in  full  body,  and  you  shall  see 
whether  we  have  not  power  over  him  to  resist  till  he  shall  flee 
from  us.  But  failing  that  ghostly  armament  against  these 
strange  and  unearthly  enemies^  truly  I  would  recommend,  that 
as  a  house  of  witchcraft  and  abomination,  this  polluted  den  of 
ancient  tyranny  and  prostitution  should  be  totally  consumed 
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by  fire,  lest  Satan,  establishing  his  head-quarters  so  much  to 
his  mind,  should  find  a  garrison  and  a  fastness  from  which  he 
might  sally  forth  to  infest  the  whole  neighborhood.  Certain  it 
is,  that  I  would  recommend  to  no  Christian  soul  to  inhabit  the 
mansion  ;  and,  if  deserted,  it  would  become  a  place  for  wizards 
to  play  their  pranks,  and  witches  to  establish  their  Sabbath, 
and  those  who,  like  Demas,  go  about  after  the  wealth  of  this 
world,  seeking  for  gold  and  silver,  to  practice  spells  and  charms 
Id  the  prejudice  of  ^he  souls  of  the  covetous.  Trust  me,  tnere- 
fore,  it  were  better  that  it  were  spoiled  and  broken  down,  not 
leaving  one  stone  upon  another." 

"  I  say  nay  to  that,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Colonel ; "  for 
the  Lord-feeneral  hath  permitted,  by  his  license,  my  mother's 
brother.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  his  family,  to  return  into  the 
house  of  his  fathers,  being  indeed  the  only  roof  under  which  he 
hath  any  chance  of  obtaining  shelter  for  his  gray  hairs." 

"  And  was  this  done  by  your  advice,  Markham  Everard  ? " 
said  the  divine,  austerely. 

"  Certainly  it  was,"  returned  the  Colonel. — "  And  where- 
fore should  I  not  exert  mine  influence  to  obtain  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  brother  of  my  mother  ? " 

"  Now,  as  sure  as  thy  soul  liveth,"  answered  the  presbyter, 
"  I  had  believed  this  from  no  tongue  but  thine  own.  Tell  me, 
was  it  not  this  very  Sir  Henry  Lee,  who,  by  the  force  of  his 
buff  coats  and  his  green-jerkins,  enforced  the  papist  Laud's 
order  to  remove  the  altar  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  at 
Woodstock  ? — and  did  not  he  swear  by  his  beard,  that  he  would 
hang  in  the  very  street  of  Woodstock  whoever  should  deny  to 
drink  the  King's  health  ? — and  is  not  his  hand  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints  ? — and  hath  there  been  a  rufHer  in  the  field 
for  prelacy  and  high  prerogative  more  unmitigable  or  fiercer  ? " 

"  All  this  may  have  been  as  you  say,  good  Master  Hold- 
enough,"  answered  the  Colonel ;  "  but  my  uncle  is  now  old 
and  feeble,  and  hath  scarce  a  single  follower  remaining,  and 
his  daughter  is  a  being  whom  to  look  upon  would  make  the 
sternest  weep  for  pity ;  a  being  who        " 

"  Who  is  dearer  to  Everard,"  said  Holdenough,  "  than  his 
good  name,  his  faith  to  iiis  friends,  his  duty  to  his  reli^on  :— 
this  is  no  time  to  speak  with  sugared  lips.  The  paths  in  which 
you  tread  are  dangerous.  You  are  striving  to  raise  the  papis- 
tical candlestick  which  Heaven  in  its  justice  removed  out  of  its 
place — to  bring  back  to  this  hall  of  sorceries  those  very  sinners 
who  are  bewitched  with  them.  I  will  not  permit  the  land  to  be 
abused  by  their  witchcrafts. — ^They  shall  not  come  hither." 

X4 
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He  spoke  this  with  vehemence,  and  striking  his  stick 
against  the  ground ;  and  the  Colonel,  very  much  dissatisfied, 
began  to  express  himself  haughtily  in  return.  "  You  had  bet- 
ter consider  your  power  to  accomplish  your  threats,  Mastei 
Holdenough,"  he  said,  "before  you  urge  them  so  peremp- 
torily." 

"  And  have  I  not  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  ? "  sai  j 
the  clergyman. 

"  It  is  a  power  little  available,  save  over  those  of  ycur  own 
Church,"  said  Everard,  with  a  tone  something  contemptuous. 

"  Take  heed — take  heed,"  said  the  divine,  who,  though  an 
excellent,  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  an  irritable  man.— 
"  Do  not  insult  me ;  but  think  honorably  of  the  messenger, 
for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  commission  he  carries. — Do  not,  I 
say,  defy  me — I  am  bound  to  discharge  my  duty,  were  it  to  the 
displeasing  of  my  twin  brother." 

"  I  can  see  nought  your  office  has  to  do  in  the  matter," 
said  Colonel  Everard  ;  "  and  I,  on  my  side,  give  you  warning 
not  to  attempt  to  meddle  beyond  your  commission." 

"  Right — you  hold  me  already  to  be  as  submissive  as  one 
of  your  grenadiers,"  replied  the  clergyman,  his  acute  features 
trembling  with  a  sense  of  indignity,  so  as  even  to  agitate  his 
gray  hair ;  "  but  beware,  sir,  I  am  not  so  powerless  as  you  sup- 
pose. I  will  invoke  every  true  Christian  in  Woodstock  to  gird 
up  his  loins,  and  resist  the  restoration  of  prelacy,  oppression, 
and  malignancy  within  our  borders.  I  will  stir  up  the  wrath 
of  the  righteous  against  the  oppressor — the  Ishmaelite — ^the 
Edomite — and  against  his  race,  and  against  those  who  support 
him  and  encourage  him  to  rear  up  his  horn.  I  will  call  aloud, 
and  spare  not,  and  arouse  the  many  whose  love  hath  waxed 
cold,  and  the  multitude  who  care  for  none  of  these  things. 
There  shall  be  a  remnant  to  listen  to  me  ;  and  I  will  take  the 
stick  of  Joseph,  which  was  in  the  hand  of  Ephraim,  and  go 
down  to  cleanse  this  place  of  witches  and  sorcerers,  and  of  en- 
chantments, and  wUl  cry  and  exhort,  saying — Will  you  plead 
for  Baal  ? — will  you  serve  him  ?  Nay,  take  the  prophets  of 
Baal — let  not  a  man  escape  I " 

"  Master  Holdenough,  Master  Holdenough,"  said  Cok>ne] 
Everard,  with  much  impatience,  "by  the  tale  yourself  told  me, 
you  have  exhorted  upon  that  text  once  too  often  already." 

The  old  man  struck  his  palm  forcibly  against  his  forehead, 
and  fell  back  into  a  chair  as  these  words  were  uttered,  as  sud« 
denly,  and  as  much  without  power  of  resistance,  as  if  the 
Colonel  had  fired  a  pistol  through  hb  head.    Instantly  regret- 
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dng  the  reproach  which  he  had  suffered  to  escape  him  in  his 
impatience,  Everard  hastened  to  apologize,  and  to  offer  every 
conciliatory  excuse,  however  inconsistent,  which  occurred  to 
him  on  the  moment.  But  the  old  man  was  too  deeply  affected 
— he  rejected  his  hand,  lent  no  ear  to  what  he  said,  and  finally 
started  up,  saying  sternly,  "  You  have  abused  my  confidence, 
sir — abused  it  vilely,  to  turn  it  into  my  own  reproach  :  had  I 
been  a  man  of  the  sword,  you  dared  not — But  enjoy  your  tri- 
umph, sir,  over  an  old  man,  and  your  father's  friend — ^scrike  at 
the  wound  his  imprudent  confidence  showed  you." 

"  Nay,  my  worthy  and  excellent  friend,"  said  the  Colonel— 

"  Friend  I  **  answered  the  old  man,  starting  up—"  We  are 
foes,  sir — foes,  now,  and  forever  I  " 

So  saying,  and  starting  from  the  seat  into  which  he  had 
rather  fallen  than  thrown  himself,  he  ran  out  of  the  room  with 
a  precipitation  of  step  which  he  was  apt  to  use  upon  occasions 
of  irritable  feeling,  and  which  was  certainly  more  eager  than 
dignified,  especially  as  he  muttered  while  he  ran,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  were  keeping  up  his  own  passion,  by  recounting  over 
and  over  the  offence  which  he  had  received. 

"  Soh ! "  said  Colonel  Everard,  •*  and  there  was  not  strife 
enough  between  mine  uncle  and  the  people  of  Woodstock 
already,  but  I  must  needs  increase  it,  by  chafing  this  irritable 
and  quick-tempered  old  man,  eager  as  I  knew  him  to  be  in  his 
ideas  of  church-government,  and  stiff  in  his  prejudices  respect- 
ing all  who  dissent  from  him  1  The  mob  of  Woodstock  will 
rise  ;  for  though  he  would  not  get  a  score  of  them  to  stand  by 
him  in  any  honest  or  intelligible  purpose,  yet  let  him  cry  havoc 
and  destruction,  and  I  will  warrant  he  has  followers  enow. 
And  my  uncle  is  equally  wild  and  unpersuadable.  For  the 
value  of  all  the  estate  he  ever  had,  he  would  not  allow  a  score 
of  troopers  to  be  quartered  in  the  house  for  defence  ;  and  if  he 
be  alone,  or  has  but  Joceline  to  stand  by  him,  he  will  be  as 
sure  to  fire  upon  those  who  come  to  attack  the  Lodge,  as  if  he 
had  a  hundred  men  in  garrison ;  and  then  what  can  chance  but 
danger  and  bloodshed  ? " 

This  progress  of  melancholy  anticipation  was  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  Master  Holdenough,  who,  hurrying  into  the 
room  with  the  same  precipitate  pace  at  which  he  had  left  it,  ran 
straight  up  to  the  Colonel,  and  said,  "  Take  my  hand,  Markham 
— take  my  hand  hastily  ;  for  the  old  Adam  is  whispering  at  my 
heart,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  hold  it  extended  so  long." 

"  Most  heartily  do  I  receive  your  hand,  my  venerable  friend,' 
said  Everard,  *'  and  I  trust  in  sign  of  renewed  amity." 
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**  Surely,  surely/' — said  the  divine,  shaking  his  hand  kindly, 
**  thou  hast,  it  is  true,  spoken  bitterly,  but  thou  hast  spoken 
truth  in  good  time;  and  I  think — though  your  words  were 
severe — with  a  good  and  kindly  purpose.  Verily,  and  of  a 
truth,  it  were  sii^ul  in  me  again  to  be  hasty  in  provoking  vio- 
lence, remembering  that  which  you  have  upbraided  me  with * 

''Forgive  me,  good  Master  Holdenough,''  said  Colonel 
Everard,  ''  it  was  a  hasty  word ;  I  meant  not  in  serious  earnest 
to  upbraid?^ 

"  Peace,  I  pray  you,  peace,"  said  the  divine ;  "  I  say,  the 
allusion  to  that  which  you  have  most  justly  upbraided  me  with 
—though  the  charge  aroused  the  gall  of  the  old  man  within 
me,  the  inward  tempter  being  ever  on  the  watch  to  bring  us  to 
his  lure— ou^ht,  instead  of  being  resented,  to  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  me  as  a  favor,  for  so  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend 
termed  faithful.  And  surely  I,  who  have  by  one  unhappy  ex- 
hortation to  battle  and  strife  sent  the  living  to  the  dead — and 
I  fear  brought  back  even  the  dead  among  the  living — should 
now  study  peace  and  good-will,  and  reconciliation  of  difference, 
leaving  punishment  to  the  Great  Being  whose  laws  are  broken, 
and  vengeance  to  Him  who  hath  said,  I  will  repay  it.'' 

The  old  man's  mortified  features  lighted  up  with  a  humble 
confidence  as  he  made  this  acknowledgment ;  and  Colonel 
£verard«  who  knew  the  constitutional  infirmities,  and  the  early 
prejudices  of  professional  consequence  and  exclusive  party 
opinion  which  he  must  have  subdued  ere  arriving  at  such  a  tone 
of  candor,  hastened  to  express  his  admiration  of  his  Christian 
charity,  mingled  with  reproaches  on  himself  for  having  so 
deeply  injured  his  feelings. 

"  Think  not  of  it — ^think  not  of  it,  excellent  young  man,** 
said  Holdenough  ;  "  we  have  both  erred — I  in  suffering  my 
zeal  to  outrun  my  charity,  you  perhaps  in  pressing  hard  on  an 
old  and  peevish  man,  who  had  so  lately  poured  out  his  suffer- 
ings into  your  friendly  bosom.  Be  it  all  forgotten.  Let  your 
friends,  if  they  are  not  deterred  by  what  has  happened  at  this 
manor  of  Woodstock,  resume  their  habitation  as  soon  as  they 
will.  If  they  can  protect  themselves  against  the  powers  of  the 
air,  believe  me,  that  if  I  can  prevent  it  by  aught  in  my  power, 
they  shall  have  no  annoyance  from  earthly  neighbors  ;  and  as- 
sure yourself,  good  sir,  that  my  voice  is  still  worth  something 
with  the  worthy  Mayor  and  the  good  Aldermen,  and  the  better 
sort  of  housekeepers  up  yonder  in  the  town,  although  the  lower 
classes  are  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  And  yet 
farther,  be  assured.  Colonel,  that  uiould  your  moth^s  brother 
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or  any  of  his  family,  learn  that  they  have  taken  up  a  rash  bar- 
gain in  returning  to  this  unhappy  and  unhallowed  house,  or 
should  they  find  any  qualms  in  their  own  hearts  and  consciences 
which  require  a  ghostly  comforter,  Nehemiah  Holdenough  will 
be  as  much  at  their  command  by  night  or  day,  as  if  they  had 
been  bred  up  within  the  holy  pale  of  the  church  in  which  he  is 
an  unworthy  minister ;  and  neither  the  awe  of  what  is  fearful 
to  be  seen  within  these  walls,  nor  his  knowledge  of  their  blinded 
and  carnal  state,  as  bred  up  under  a  prelatic  dispensation,  shall 
prevent  him  doing  what  lies  in  his  poor  abilities  for  their  pro* 
tection  and  edification." 

"  I  feel  all  the  force  of  your  kindness,  reverend  sir,"  said 
Colonel  Everard,  "  but  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  my  uncle 
will  give  you  trouble  on  either  score.  He  is  a  man  much  ac- 
customed to  be  his  own  protector  in  temporal  danger,  and  in 
spiritual  doubts  to  trust  to  his  own  prayers  and  those  of  his 
Church." 

''  I  trust  I  have  not  been  superfluous  in  offering  mine  as- 
sistance," said  the  old  man,  something  jealous  that  his  proffered 
spiritual  aid  had  been  held  rather  intrusive.  ''  I  ask  pardon  if 
that  is  the  case,  I  humbly  ask  pardon — I  would  not  willingly  be 
superfluous." 

The  Colonel  hastened  to  appease  this  new  alarm  of  the 
watchful  jealousy  of  his  consequence,  which,  joined  with  a 
natural  heat  of  temper  which  he  could  not  always  subdue,  were 
the  good  man's  only  faults. 

They  had  regained  their  former  friendly  footing,  when  Roger 
Wildrake  returned  from  the  hut  of  Joceline,  and  whispered  his 
master  that  his  embassy  had  been  successful.  The  Colonel 
then  addressed  the  divine,  and  informed  him,  that  as  the  Com- 
missioners had  already  given  up  Woodstock,  and  as  his  uncle, 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  proposed  to  return  to  the  Lodge  about  noon,  he 
would,  if  his  reverence  pleased,  attend  him  up  to  the  borough. 

"  Will  you  not  tarry,"  said  the  reverend  man,  with  some- 
thing like  inquisitive  apprehension  in  his  voice,  *'  to  welcome 
your  relatives  upon  their  return  to  this  their  house  ? " 

"  No,  my  good  friend,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  "  the  part 
vhich  1  have  taken  in  these  unhappy  broils,  perhaps  also  the 
mode  of  worship  in  which  I  have  been  educated,  have  so  preju- 
diced me  in  mine  uncle's  opinion,  that  I  must  be  for  some  time 
t  stranger  to  his  house  and  family." 

"  Indeed  I  I  rejoice  to  hear  it  with  all  my  heart  and  soul," 
said  the  divine.  *'  Excuse  my  frankness — I  do  indeed  rejoice ; 
I  had  thought — no  matter  what  I  had  thought ;  I  would  not 
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again  give  offence.  But  truly,  though  the  maiden  hath  a  pleas 
ant  feature,  and  he,  as  all  men  say,  is  in  human  things  unex 
ceptionable,  yet, — ^but  I  give  you  pain — in  sooth,  I  will  say  no 
more  unless  you  ask  my  sincere  and  unprejudiced  advice,  which 
you  shall  command,  but  which  I  will  not  press  on  you  super- 
fluously. Wend  we  to  the  borough  together — the  pleasant 
solitude  of  the  forest  may  dispose  us  to  open  out  hearts  to  each 
other." 

They  did  walk  up  to  the  little  town  in  company,  and,  some- 
what to  Master  Holdenough's  surprise,  the  Colonel,  though 
they  talked  on  various  subjects,  did  not  request  of  him  any 
ghostly  advice  on  the  subject  of  his  love  to  his  fair  cousin, 
while,  greatly  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  soldier,  the  clergy- 
man kept  his  word,  and  in  his  own  phrase,  was  not  so  super- 
fluous as  to  offer  upon  so  delicate  a  point  his  unasked  couxiseL 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH, 


Then  mre  the  harniea  gone— Yet  ere  we  perdi 
Where  such  foul  birds  have  roosted^  let  us  cleanM 
The  foul  obecenity  they'Te  left  behind  them. 


The  embassy  of  Wildrake  had  been  successful,  chiefly 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Episcopal  divine,  whom  we 
formerly  found  acting  in  the  character  of  a  chaplain  to  the 
family,  and  whose  voice  had  great  influence  on  many  accounts 
with  its  master, 

A  little  before  high  noon,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  with  his  small 
household,  were  again  in  unchallenged  possession  of  their  old 
apartments  at  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock ;  and  the  combined 
exertions  of  Joceline  Joliffe,  of  Phoebe,  and  of  old  Joan,  were 
employed  in  putting  to  rights  what  the  late  intruders  had  eft 
in  great  disorder. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  had,  like  all  persons  of  quality  of  that  period, 
a  love  of  order  amounting  to  precision,  and  felt,  like  a  fine 
lady  whose  dress  has  been  disordered  in  a  crowd,  insulted  and 
humiliated  by  the  rude  confusion  into  which  his  household 
goods  had  been  thrown,  and  impatient  till  his  mansion  was 
purified  from  all  marks  of  intrusion.  In  his  anger  he  uttered 
more  orders  than  the  limited  number  of  his  domestics  were 
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likely  to  find  time  or  hands  to  execute.  "  The  villains  have 
left  such  sulphureous  steams  behind  them,  too/'  said  the  old 
knight,  "  as  if  old  Davie  Leslie  and  the  whole  Scottish  army 
had  quartered  among  them." 

"  It  may  be  near  as  bad,"  said  Joceline,  "  for  men  say,  for 
certain  it  was  the  devil  came  down  bodUy  among  them,  and 
made  them  troop  off." 

"  Then,"  said  the  knight,  "  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness  a 
gentleman,  as  old  Will  Shakspeare  says.  He  never  interferes 
with  those  of  his  own  coat,  for  the  Lees  have  been  here,  father 
and  son,  these  five  hundred  years,  without  disquiet ;  and  no 
sooner  came  these  misbegotten  churls,  than  he  plays  his  own 
part  among  them." 

"  Well,  one  thing  he  and  they  have  left  us,"  said  Joliffe, 
^  which  we  may  thank  them  for ;  and  that  is,  such  a  well-filled 
larder  and  buttery  as  has  been  seldom  seen  in  Woodstock  Lodge 
this  many  a  day :  carcasses  of  mutton,  large  rounds  of  beef, 
barrels  of  confectioners'  ware,  pipes  and  runlets  of  sack,  musca- 
dine, ale,  and  what  not.  We  shall  have  a  royal  time  on't  through 
half  the  winter ;  and  Joan  must  get  to  salting  and  pickling 
presently." 

"  Out,  villain  I "  said  the  knight ;  "  are  we  to  feed  on  the 
fragments  of  such  scum  of  the  earth  as  these  ?  Cast  them 
forth  instantly  I  Nay,"  checking  himself,  "  that  were  a  sin  ; 
but  give  them  to  the  poor,  or  see  them  sent  to  the  owners.  And, 
hark  ye,  I  will  none  of  their  strong  liquors.  I  would  rather 
drink  like  a  hermit  all  my  life,  than  seem  to  pledge  such  scoun- 
drels as  these  in  their  leavings,  like  a  miserable  drawer,  who 
drains  of!  the  ends  of  the  bottles  after  the  guests  have  paid 
their  reckoning,  and  gone  off.  And,  hark  ye,  I  will  taste  no 
water  from  the  cistern  out  of  which  these  slaves  have  been 
serving  themselves — ^fetch  me  down  a  pitcher  from  Rosamond's 
spring." 

Alice  heard  this  injunction,  and  well  guessing  there  was 
enough  for  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  do,  she  quietly 
took  a  small  pitcher,  and  flinging  a  cloak  around  her,  walkea 
out  in  person  to  procure  Sir  Henry  the  water  which  he  desired. 
Meantime,  Joceline  said,  with  some  hesitation,  "  that  a  man 
still  remained,  belonging  to  the  party  of  these  strangers,  who 
was  directing  about  the  removal  of  some  trunks  and  mails 
which  belonged  to  the  Commissioners,  and  who  could  receive 
his  honor's  commands  about  the  provisions." 

**  Let  him  come  hither."  (The  dialogue  was  held  in  the  hall.) 
"  Why  do  you  hesitate  and  grumble  in  that  manner  ? " 
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"Only,  sir,"  said  Joceline,  "only  perhaps  your  honor  might 
not  wish  to  see  him,  being  the  same  who,  not  long  since " 

He  paused. 

"  Sent  my  rapier  a-hawking  through  the  firmament,  thou 
wouldst  say  ?  Why,  when  did  I  take  spleen  at  a  man  for  stand 
ing  his  ground  against  me  ?  Roundhead  as  he  is,  man,  I  like 
him  the  better  of  that,  not  the  worse.  I  hunger  and  thirst  to 
have  another  turn  with  him.  I  have  thought  on  his  passado 
ever  since,  and  I  believe,  were  it  to  try  again,  I  know  a  feat 
would  control  it     Fetch  him  directly." 

Trusty  Tomkins  was  presently  ushered  in,  bearing  himself 
with  an  iron  gravity,  which  neither  the  terrors  of  the  preceding 
night,  nor  the  digniified  demeanor  of  the  high-born  personage 
before  whom  he  stood,  were  able  for  an  instant  to  oveicome. 

"  How  now,  good  fellow  ? "  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  I  would  fain 
see  something  more  of  thy  fence,  which  baffled  me  the  other 
evening;  but  truly,  I  think  the  light  was  somewhat  too  faint 
for  my  old  eyes.  Take  a  foil,  man — I  walk  here  in  the  hall,  as 
Hamlet  says ;  and  'tis  the  breathing-time  of  day  with  me. 
Take  a  foil,  then,  in  thy  hand." 

"  Since  it  is  your  worship's  desire,"  said  the  steward,  letting 
&dl  his  long  cloak,  and  taking  the  foil  in  his  hand. 

"  Now,"  said  the  knight,  "  if  your  fitness  speaks,  mine  is 
ready.  Methinks  the  very  stepping  on  this  same  old  pavement 
hath  charmed  away  the  gout  which  threatened  me.  Sa — sa — 
I  tread  as  firm  as  a  game-cock." 

They  began  the  play  with  great  spirit ;  and  whether  the  old 
knight  really  fought  more  coolly  with  the  blunt  than  with  the 
sharp  weapon,  or  whether  the  steward  gave  him  some  grains  of 
advantage  in  this  merely  sportive  encounter,  it  is  certain  Sir 
Henry  had  the  better  in  the  assault  His  success  put  him  into 
excellent  humor. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  I  found  your  trick — nay,  you  cheat  me 
not  twice  the  same  way.  There  was  a  ver)*  palpable  hit  Why, 
had  I  had  but  light  enough  the  other  night — But  it  skills  not 
speaking  of  it — Here  we  leave  off.  I  must  not  fight,  as  we  unwise 
cavaliers  did  with  yon  roundhead  rascals,  beating  you  so  often 
that  we  taught  you  to  beat  us  at  last.  And  good  now,  tell  me 
why  you  are  leaving  your  larder  so  full  here  ?  Do  you  think  I 
or  my  family  can  use  broken  victuals  ?  What,  have  you  no 
better  employment  for  your  rounds  of  sequestrated  beef  than  to 
leave  them  behind  you  when  you  shift  your  quarters  ?  " 

*'  So  please  your  honor,"  said  Tomkins,  "  it  may  be  that 
you  desire  not  the  flesh  of  beeves,  of  rams,  or  of  goats,  Never- 
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tbeless,  wlien  you  know  that  the  provisions  were  provided  and 
paid  for  out  of  your  own  rents  and  stock  at  Ditchley,  seques- 
trated to  the  use  of  the  state  more  than  a  year  since,  it  may  be 
you  will  have  less  scruple  to  use  them  for  your  own  behoof." 

**  Rest  assured  that  I  shall,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  and  glad 
you  have  helped  me  to  a  share  of  mine  own.  Certainly  I  ^^as 
an  ass  to  suspect  your  masters  of  subsisting,  save  at  honest 
men's  expense." 

''And  as  for  the  rumps  of  beeves,"  continued  Tomkins, 
with  the  same  solemnity,  "  there  is  a  rump  at  Westminster, 
which  will  stand  us  of  the  army  much  hacking  and  hewing  yet, 
ere  it  is  discussed  to  our  mind." 

Sir  Henry  paused,  if  to  consider  what  was  the  meaning  of 
this  innuendo ;  for  he  was  not  a  person  of  very  quick  appre- 
hension. But  having  at  length  caught  the  meaning  of  it,  he 
burst  into  an  explosion  of  louder  laughter  than  Joceline  had  seen 
him  indulge  in  for  a  good  while. 

"  Right,  knave,"  he  said,  **  I  taste  thy  jest — It  is  the  veiy 
moral  of  Uie  puppet-show.  Faustus  raised  the  dev'i,  as  the 
Parliament  raised  the  army,  and  then,  as  the  devil  fl.es  away 
with  Faustus,  so  will  the  army  fly  away  with  the  Parliament, 
or  the  rump,  as  thou  call'st  it,  or  sitting  part  of  the  so-called 
Parliament.  And  then,  look  you,  friend,  the  very  devil  of  all 
hath  my  willing  consent  to  fly  away  with  the  army  in  its  turn, 
from  the  highest  general  down  to  the  lowest  drum-boy.  Nay, 
never  look  fierce  for  the  matter  ;  remember  there  is  daylight 
enough  now  for  a  game  at  sharps." 

Trusty  Tomkins  appeared  to  think  it  best  to  suppress  his 
displeasure  ;  and  observing  that  the  wains  were  ready  to  trans- 
port the  Commissioners'  property  to  the  borough,  took  a  grave 
leave  of  Sir  Henry  Lee. 

Meantime  the  old  man  continued  to  pace  his  recovered  hall, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  evincing  greater  signs  of  glee  than  he 
^ad  shown  since  the  fatal  30th  of  January. 

"  Here  we  are  again  in  the  old  frank,  Joliffe ;  well  victualled 
too.  How  the  knave  solved  my  point  of  conscience! — the 
dullest  of  them  is  a  special  casuist  where  the  question  concerns 
profit  Look  out  if  there  are  not  some  of  our  own  ragged  regi- 
ment lurking  about,  to  whom  a  bellyful  would  be  a  God  send, 
Joceline.  Then  his  fence,  Joceline,  though  the  fellow  foins 
well,  very  sufficient  well.  But  thou  saw'st  how  I  dealt  with 
him  when  I  had  fitting  light,  Joceline." 

♦*  Ay,  and  so  your  honor  did,"  responded  Joceline.  "  You 
taught  him  to  know  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  from  Saunders  Gard- 
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ner.    1*11  warrant  him  he  will  not  wish  to  come  under  your 
honor's  thumb  again." 

"  Why,  I  am  waxing  old,"  said  Sir  Henry  ;  "  but  skill  will 
not  rust  through  age,  though  sinews  must  stiffen.  But  my  age 
b  like  a  lusty  winter,  as  old  Will  says,  frosty  but  kindly  ;  and 
what  if,  old  as  we  are,  we  live  to  see  better  days  yet  I  I  prora- 
ise  thee,  Joceline,  I  love  this  jarring  betwixt  the  rogues  oi 
the  board  and  the  rogues  of  the  sword.  When  thieves  quarrel, 
true  men  have  a  chance  of  coming  by  their  own." 

Thus  triumphed  the  old  cavalier,  in  the  treble  glory  of 
having  recovered  his  dwelling, — ^regained,  as  he  thought,  his 
character  as  a  man  of  fence,  and,  finally,  discovered  some  piD9- 
pect  of  a  change  of  times,  in  which  he  was  not  without  hopes 
that  something  might  turn  up  for  the  royal  interest 

Meanwhile,  Alice,  with  a  prouder  and  a  lighter  heart  than 
had  danced  in  her  bosom  for  several  days,  went  forth  with  a 
gayety  to  which  she  of  late  had  been  a  stranger,  to  contribute 
her  assistance  to  the  regulation  and  supply  of  the  household,  by 
bringing  the  fresh  water  wanted  from  Fair  Rosamond's  well. 

Perhaps  she  remembered,  that  when  she  was  but  a  girl,  her 
cousin  Markham  used,  among  others,  to  make  her  perform  that 
duty,  as  presenting  the  character  of  some  captive  Trojan  prin- 
cess, condemned  by  her  situation  to  draw  the  waters  from  some 
Grecian  spring,  for  the  use  of  the  proud  victor.  At  any  rate, 
she  certainly  joyed  to  see  her  father  reinstated  in  his  ancient 
habitation  ;  and  the  joy  was  not  the  less  sincere  that  she  knew 
their  return  to  Wooastock  had  been  procured  by  means  of  her 
cousin,  and  that,  even  in  her  father's  prejudiced  eyes,  Everard 
had  been  in  some  degree  exculpated  of  the  accusations  the  old 
knight  had  brought  against  him ;  and  that,  if  a  reconciliation 
had  not  yet  taken  place,  the  preliminaries  had  been  established 
on  which  such  a  desirable  conclusion  might  easily  be  founded* 
It  was  like  the  commencement  of  a  bridge ;  when  the  founda- 
tion is  securely  laid,  and  the  piers  raised  above  the  influence  of 
the  torrent,  the  throwing  of  the  arches  may  be  accomplished  in 
a  subsequent  season. 

The  doubtful  fate  of  her  only  brother  might  have  clouded 
even  this  momentary  gleam  of  sunshine ;  but  Alice  had  been 
bred  up  during  the  close  and  frequent  contest  of  civil  war,  and 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  hoping  in  behalf  of  those  dear  to  her, 
until  hope  was  lost.  In  the  present  case,  all  reports  seemed  to 
assure  her  of  her  brother's  safety. 

Besides  these  causes  for  gayety,  Alice  Lee  had  the  pleasing 
feeling  that  she  was  restored  to  the  habitation  and  the  haunts 
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of  her  childhood,  fiom  which  she  had  not  departed  without 
much  pain,  the  more  felt,  perhaps,  because  suppressed,  in  brdei 
to  avoid  irritating  her  father's  sense  of  his  misfortune.  Finally, 
she  enjoyed  for  the  instant  the  gleam  of  self-satisfaction  by 
which  we  see  the  young  and  well-disposed  so  often  animated^ 
when  they  can  be,  in  common  phrase,  helpful  to  those  whom 
they  love,  and  perform  at  the  moment  of  need  some  of  those 
little  domestic  tasks,  which  age  receives  with  so  much  pleasure 
from  the  dutiful  hands  of  youth.  So  that,  altogether,  as  she 
hasted  through  the  remains  and  vestiges  of  a  wilderness  already 
mentioned,  and  from  thence  about  a  bow-shot  into  the  Park,  to 
bring  a  pitcher  of  water  from  Rosamond's  spring,  Alice  Lee, 
her  features  enlivened  and  her  complexion  a  little  raised  by  the 
exercise,  had,  for  the  moment,  regained  the  gay  and  brilliant 
vivacity  of  expression  which  had  been  the  characteristic  of  her 
beauty  in  her  earlier  and  happier  days. 

This  fountain  of  old  memory  had  been  once  adorned  with 
architectural  ornaments  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
chiefly  relating  to  ancient  mythology.  All  these  were  now  wasted 
and  overthrown,  and  existed  only  as  moss-covered  ruins,  while 
the  living  spring  continued  to  furnish  its  daily  treasures,  un- 
rivalled in  purity,  though  the  quantity  was  small,  gushing  out 
amid  disjointed  stones,  and  bubbling  through  fragments  of 
ancient  sculpture. 

With  a  light  step  and  laughing  brow  the  young  Lady  of  Lee 
was  approaching  the  fountain  usually  so  solitary,  when  she 
paused  on  beholding  some  one  seated  beside  it.  She  proceeded, 
however,  with  confidence,  though  with  a  step  something  less  gay, 
when  she  observed  that  the  person  was  a  female  ;  some  menial 
perhaps  from  the  town,  whom  a  fanciful  mistress  occasionally 
dispatched  for  the  water  of  a  spring,  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
pure,  or  some  aged  woman,  who  made  a  little  trade  by  carrying 
It  to  the  better  sort  of  families,  and  selling  it  for  a  trifle.  There 
was  no  cause,  therefore,  for  apprehension. 

Yet  the  terrors  of  the  times  were  so  great,  that  Alice  did  not 
see  a  stranger  even  of  her  own  sex  without  some  apprehension. 
Denaturalized  women  had  as  usual  followed  the  camps  of  both 
armies  during  the  civil  war ;  who,  on  the  one  side  with  open 
profligacy  and  profanity,  on  the  other  with  the  fraudful  tone  of 
fanaticbm  or  hypocrisy,  exercised  nearly  in  like  degree  their 
talents  for  murder  or  plunder.  But  it  was  broad  daylight,  the 
distance  from  the  Lodge  was  but  trifling,  and  though  a  little 
alarmed  at  seeing  a  stranger  where  she  expected  deep  solitude, 
I  the  daughter  of  the  haughty  old  Knight  had  too  much  of  tbt 
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lion  about  her,  to  fear  without  some  determined  and  decided 
cause. 

Alice  walked,  therefore,  gravely  on  towards  the  fount,  and 
composed  her  looks  as  she  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  feor  ale 
who  was  seated  there,  and  addressed  herself  to  her  task  of  fill- 
ing her  pitcher. 

The  woman,  whose  presence  had  surprised  and  somewhat 
startled  Alice  Lee,  was  a  person  of  the  lower  rank,  whose  red 
cloak,  russet  kirtle,  handkerchief  trimmed  with  Coventry  blue, 
and  a  coarse  steeple  hat,  could  not  indicate  at  best  anything 
higher  than  the  wife  of  a  small  farmer,  or,  perhaps,  the  help- 
mate of  a  bailiff  or  hind.  It  was  well  if  she  proved  nothing 
worse.  Her  clothes,  indeed,  were  of  good  materials ;  but,  what 
the  female  eye  discerns  with  half  a  glance,  they  were  indiffer- 
ently adjusted  and  put  on«  This  looked  as  if  they  did  not  be* 
long  to  the  person  by  whom  they  were  worn,  but  were  articles 
of  which  she  had  become  the  mistress  by  some  accident,  if  not 
by  some  successful  robbery.  Her  size,  too,  as  did  not  escape 
Alice,  even  in  the  short  perusal  she  afforded  the  stranger,  was 
unusual ;  her  features  swarthy  and  singularly  harsh,  and  her 
manner  altogether  unpropitious.  The  young  lady  almost  wished, 
as  she  stooped  to  fill  her  pitcher,  that  she  had  rather  turned 
back,  and  sent  Joceline  on  the  errand ;  but  repentance  was  too 
late  now,  and  she  had  only  to  disguise  as  well  as  she  could  her 
unpleasant  feelings. 

"  The  blessings  of  this  bright  day  to  one  as  bright  as  it  is,** 
said  the  stranger,  with  no  unfriendly,  though  a  harsh  voice. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Alice  in  reply  ;  and  continued  to  fill 
her  pitcher  busily,  by  assistance  of  an  iron  bowl  which  remained 
still  chained  to  one  of  the  stones  beside  the  fountain. 

"  Perhaps,  my  pretty  maiden,  if  you  would  accept  my  help^ 
your  work  would  be  sooner  done,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Alice  ;  "  but,  had  I  needed  assbtance, 
I  could  have  brought  those  with  me  who  had  rendered  it" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  of  that,  my  pretty  maiden,"  answered  the 
female ;  "  there  are  too  many  lads  in  Woodstock  w»th  eyes  in 
their  heads — No  doubt  you  could  have  brought  with  you  any 
one  of  them  who  looked  on  you,  if  you  had  listed  ?  " 

Alice  replied  not  a  syllable,  for  she  did  not  like  the  freedom 
used  by  the  speaker,  and  was  desirous  to  break  off  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Are  you  offended,  my  pretty  mistress  ? "  said  the  stranger ; 
"  that  was  far  from  my  purpose — I  will  put  my  question  other- 
wise.— ^Are  the  good  dam'bs  of  Woodstock  so  careless  of  their 
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pretty  daughters  as  to  let  the  flower  of  them  all  wander  about 
the  wild  chase  without  a  mother,  or  a  somebody  to  prevent  the 
fox  from  running  away  with  the  lamb  ? — that  carelessness,  me- 
thinks,  shows  small  kindness.'' 

"  Content  yourself,  good  woman,  I  am  not  far  from  protec- 
tion and  assistance,"  said  Alice,  who  liked  less  and  less  the 
effrontery  of  her  new  acquaintance. 

"  Alas  I  my  pretty  maiden,"  said  the  stranger,  patting  with 
her  large  and  hard  hand  the  head  which  Alice  had  kept  bended 
d<iwn  towards  the  water  which  she  was  laving,  '*  it  would  be 
difficult  to  hear  such  a  pipe  as  yours  at  the  town  of  Woodstock, 
fcream  as  loud  as  you  would." 

Alice  shook  the  woman's  hand  angrily  off,  took  up  her 
pitcher,  though  not  above  half  full,  and  as  she  saw  the  stranger 
rise  at  the  same  time,  said,  not  without  fear,  doubtless,  but  with 
a  natural  feeling  of  resentment  and  dignity,  "  I  have  no  reason 
to  make  my  cries  heard  as  far  as  Woodstock ;  were  there  occa- 
sion for  my  crying  for  help  at  all,  it  is  nearer  at  hand." 

She  spoke  not  without  a  warrant ;  for,  at  the  moment,  broke 
through  the  bushes,  and  stood  by  her  side,  the  noble  hound 
Bevis ;  fixing  on  the-^tranger  his  eyes  that  glanced  fire,  rais- 
ing every  hair  on  his  gallant  mane  as  upright  as  the  bristles  of 
a  wild  boar  when  hard  pressed,  grinning  till  a  case  of  teeth,  which 
would  have  matched  those  of  any  wolf  in  Russia,  were  displaved 
in  full  array,  and,  without  either  barking  or  springing,  seemmg, 
by  his  low  determined  growl,  to  await  but  the  signal  for  dash 
ing  at  the  female,  whom  he  plainly  considered  as  a  suspicious 
person. 

But  the  stranger  was  undaunted.  "  My  pretty  maiden,"  she 
said,  ''  you  have  indeed  a  formidable  guardian  there,  where 
cockneys  or  bumpkins  are  concerned ;  but  we  who  have  been 
at  the  wars  know  spells  for  taming  such  furious  dragons  ;  and 
therefore  let  not  your  four-footed  protector  go  loose  on  me,  for 
he  is  a  noble  animal,  and  nothing  but  self-defence  would  in- 
duce me  to  do  him  an  injury."  So  saying,  she  drew  a  pistol 
from  her  bosom,  and  cocked  it — pointing  it  towards  the  dog, 
IS  if  apprehensive  that  he  would  spring  upon  her. 

"Hold,  woman,  hold  !"  said  Alice  Lee;  "  the  dog  will  not 
do  you  harm. — Down,  Bevis,  couch  down. — And  ere  you  at- 
tempt to  hurt  him,  know  he  is  the  favorite  hotmd  of  Sir  Her.ry 
Lee  of  Ditchley,  the  keeper  of  Woodstock  Park,  who  would 
severely  revenge  any  injury  offered  to  him." 

"  And  you,  pretty  one,  are  the  old  knight's  housekeeper, 
doubtless  ?    I  have  often  heard  the  Lees  have  good  taste." 
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'^  I  am  his  daughter,  good  woman/* 

"  His  daughter  ! — I  was  blind — ^but  yet  it  is  true,  nothing 
less  perfect  could  answer  the  description  which  all  the  world 
has  given  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee.  I  trust  that  my  folly  has  given 
my  young  mistress  no  offence,  and  that  she  will  allow  me,  in 
token  of  reconciliation,  to  ^1  her  pitcher,  and  cany  it  as  far  as 
she  will  permit." 

"  As  you  will,  good  mother ;  but  I  am  about  to  return  in- 
stantly to  the  Lodge,  to  which,  in  these  times,  I  cannot  admit 
strangers.  You  can  follow  me  no  farther  than  the  verge  of  the 
wilderness,  and  I  am  already  too  long  from  home :  I  will  send 
some  one  to  meet  and  relieve  you  of  the  pitcher."  So  saying, 
she  turned  her  back,  with  a  feeling  of  terror  which  she  could 
hardly  account  for,  and  began  to  walk  quickly  towards  the 
Lodge,  thinking  thus  to  get  rid  of  her  troublesome  acquaint- 
ance. 

But  she  reckoned  without  her  host ;  for  in  a  moment  her 
new  companion  was  by  her  side,  not  running,  indeed,  but  walk- 
ing with  prodigious  long  unwomanly  strides,  which  soon  brought 
her  up  with  the  hurried  and  timid  steps  of  the  frightened  maid- 
en. But  her  manner  was  more  respectfuLthan  formerly,  though 
her  voice  sounded  remarkably  harsh  and  disagreeable,  and  her 
whole  appearance  suggested  an  undefined,  yet  irresistible  feel- 
ing of  apprehension. 

"  Pardon  a  stranger,  lovely  Mistress  Alice,"  said  her  perse- 
cutor, "  that  was  not  capable  of  distinguishing  between  a  lady 
of  your  high  quality  and  a  peasant  wench,  and  who  spoke  to 
you  with  a  degree  of  freedom,  ill  befitting  your  rank,  certainly, 
and  condition,  and  which,  I  fear,  has  given  you  offence." 

"  No  offence  whatever,"  replied  Alice ;  "  but,  good  woman, 
I  am  near  home,  and  can  excuse  your  farther  company. — ^You 
are  unknown  to  me." 

*'  But  it  follows  not,"  said  the  stranger, ''  i}caXyour  fortunes 
may  not  be  known  to  nu^  fair  Mistress  Alice.  Look  on  my 
swarthy  brow — England  breeds  none  such — and  in  the  lands 
from  which  I  come,  the  sun  which  blackens  our  complexion, 
pours,  to  make  amends,  rays  of  knowledge  into  our  brains, 
which  are  denied  to  those  of  your  lukewarm  climate.  Let  me 
look  upon  your  pretty  hand— ^attempting  to  possess  herself  of 
it], — and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  hear  what  will  please  jrou." 

"  I  hear  what  does  not  please  me,"  said  Alice,  with  dignity ; 
**  you  must  carry  your  tricks  of  fortune-telling  and  palmistry  to 
the  women  of  the  village — ^We  of  the  gentxy  hold  them  to  bs 
cither  imposture  or  unlawful  knowledge*" 
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•'  Yet  yon  woula  fain  hear  of  a  certain  Colonel,  I  warrant 
vou,  whom  certain  unhappy  circumstances  have  separated  from 
his  family  ;  you  would  give  better  than  silver  if  I  could  assure 
you  that  you  would  see  him  in  a  day  or  two— ay,  perhapSy 
sooner." 

"  I  know  nothijg  of  what  you  speak,  good  woman  ;  if  you 
want  alms,  there  is  a  piece  of  silver — it  is  all  I  have  in  my 
purse." 

/  **  It  were  pity  that  I  should  take  it,"  said  the  female ;  "  and 
yet  give  it  to  me — for  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale  must  ever 
deserve,  by  her  generosity,  the  bounty  of  the  benevotent  fairy, 
before  she  is  rewarded  by  her  protection." 

"  Take  it — take  it — give  me  my  pitcher,"  said  Alice,  "  and 
begone, —  yonder  comes  one  of  my  father's  servants. — What, 
ho !— Joceline — ^Joceline ! " 

The  old  fortune-teller  hastily  dropped  something  into  the 
pitcher  as  she  restored  it  to  Alice  Lee,  and,  plying  her  long 
limbs,  disappeared  speedily  under  cover  of  the  wood. 

Bevis  turned,  and  backed,  and  showed  some  inclination  to 
harass  the  retreat  of  this  suspicious  person,  yet,  as  if  uncertain, 
ran  towards  Joliffe,  and  fawned  on  him,  as  to  demand  his  ad- 
vice and  encouragement.  Joceline  pacified  the  animal,  and, 
coming  up  to  this  young  lady,  asked  her  with  surprise  what  was 
the  matter,  and  whether  she  had  been  frightened  ?  Alice  made 
light  of  her  alarm,  for  which,  indeed,  she  could  not  have  as- 
signed any  very  competent  reason,  for  the  manners  of  the  wo- 
man, though  bold  and  intrusive,  were  not  menacing.  She  only 
said  she  had  met  a  fortune-teller  by  Rosamond's  Well,  and  had 
had  some  diflSculty  in  shaking  her  off. 

"  Ah,  the  gipsy  thief,"  said  Joceline,  "  how  well  she  scented 
there  was  food  in  the  pantry ! — they  have  noses  like  ravens  these 
strollers.  Look  you.  Mistress  Alice,  vou  shall  not  see  a  raven, 
or  a  carrion-crow,  in  all  the  blue  sky  for  a  mile  round  you  ;  but 
let  a  sheep  drop  suddenly  down  on  the  greensward,  and  before 
the  poor  creature's  dead  you  shall  see  a  dozen  of  such  guests 
croaking,  as  if  inviting  each  other  to  the  banquet. — ^Just  so  it  is 
with  these  sturdy  beggars.  You  will  see  few  enough  of  them 
when  there's  nothing  to  give,  but  when  hough's  in  the  pot,  they 
will  have  share  on't." 

"  You  are  so  proud  of  your  fresh  supply  of  provender,"  said 
Alice,  ''that  you  suspect  all  of  a  design  on't.  I  do  not  think 
this  woman  will  venture  near  your  kitchen,  Joceline." 

•*  It  will  be  best  for  her  health,"  said  Joceline,  "  lest  I  give 
her  a  ducking  for  digestion. — But  give  me  the  pitcher,  Mistress 
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Alice — ^meeter  I  bear  it  than  you. — How  now  ?  what  jingles  a* 
the  bottom  ?  have  you  lifted  the  pebbles  as  well  as  the  wa»er  ?  *' 

*<  I  think  the  woman  dropped  something  into  the  pitcher/' 
said  Alice. 

"  Nay,  we  must  look  to  that,  for  it  is  like  to  be  a  charm, 
and  we  have  enough  of  the  devil's  ware  about  Woodstock  al- 
ready— we  will  not  spare  for  the  water — I  can  run  back  and  fiL 
the  pitcher."  He  poured  out  the  water  upon  the  grass,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pitcher  was  found  a  gold  ring,  in  which  was 
set  a  ruby,  apparently  of  some  value. 

"  Na/^  if  this  be  not  enchantment,  I  know  not  what  is,"  said 
Joceline.  "  Truly,  Mistress  Alice,  I  think  you  had  better  throw 
away  this  gimcrack.  Such  gifts  from  such  hands  are  a  kind  of 
press-money  which  the  devil  uses  for  enlbting  his  regiment  of 
witches ;  and  if  they  take  but  so  much  as  a  bean  from  hira,  they 
become  his  bond  slaves  for  life — A^,  you  look  at  the  gewgaw, 
but  to-morrow  you  will  find  a  lead  nng,  and  a  common  pebble 
in  its  stead." 

"  Nay,  Joceline,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  find  out  that  dark 
complexioned  woman,  and  return  to  her  what  seems  of  some 
value.  So,  cause  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  be  sure  you  return 
her  ring.     It  seems  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed." 

"  Umph  !  that  is  always  the  way  with  women,"  murmured 
Joceline.  "  You  will  never  get  the  best  of  them,  but  she  is 
willing  to  save  a  bit  of  finery. — Well,  Mistress  Alice,  I  trust 
that  ^ou  are  too  young  and  to  pretty  to  be  enlisted  in  a  regiment 
of  witches." 

"  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  it  till  you  turn  conjurer,"  said 
Alice  ;  "  so  hasten  to  the  well,  where  you  are  like  still  to  find 
the  woman,  and  let  her  know  that  Alice  Lee  desires  none  of 
her  gifts,  any  more  than  she  did  of  her  society." 

So  saying,  the  young  lady  pursued  her  way  to  the  Lodge, 
while  Joceline  went  down  to  Rosamond's  Well  to  execute  her 
commission.  But  the  fortune-teller,  or  whoever  she  might  be, 
was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  neither,  finding  that  to  be  the  case, 
did  Joceline  give  himself  much  trouble  in  tracking  her  farther. 

"  If  this  ring,  which  I  dare  say  the  jade  stole  somewhere," 
said  the  under-keeper  to  himself,  **  be  worth  a  few  nobles,  it  is 
better  in  honest  hands  than  in  that  of  vagabonds.  My  master 
has  a  right  to  all  waifs  and  strays,  and  certainly  such  a  ring,  in 
possession  of  a  gypsy,  must  be  a  waif.  So  I  shall  confiscate  it 
without  scruple,  and  apply  the  produce  to  the  support  of  Sir 
Henry's  household,  which  is  like  to  be  poor  enough.  Thank 
Heaven,  my  military  experience  has  taught  me  how  to  cany 
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books  at  my  finger-ends — ^that  is  trooper's  law.  Yet,  hang  it, 
mfter  all,  I  had  l^st  take  it  to  Mark  Everard,  and  ask  his  advice 
—I  hold  him  now  to  be  your  learned  counsellor  in  law  where 
Mistress  Alice's  affairs  are  concerned,. and  my  learned  Doctor, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  for  such  as  concern  Church  and  State 
and  Sir  Henry  Lee — And  1*11  give  them  leave  to  give  mine  urn* 
bles  to  the  kites  and  ravens  if  they  find  me  conferring  my  con- 
fidence where  it  is  not  safe." 


CHAPTER  NINETTEENTH. 

B6in|[  sldlleM  in  these  parts,  whidi,  to  a  stnutfir, 
Ungutded  and  unf riendedt  often  prore 
Rough  and  inhospitable. 

TwBLrm  NnicT 

There  was  a  little  attempt  at  preparation,  now  that  the 
dinner  hour  was  arrived,  which  showed  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  few  but  faithful  domestics,  the  good  knight  had  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  home. 

The  great  tankard,  exhibiting  in  bas-relief  the  figure  of 
Michael  subduing  the  Arch-enemy,  was  placed  on  the  table, 
and  Joceline  and  Phoebe  dutifully  attended  ;  the  one  behind 
the  chair  of  Sir  Henry,  the  other  to  wait  upon  her  young  mis- 
tress, and  both  to  make  out,  by  formal  and  regular  observance, 
the  want  of  a  more  numerous  train. 

"  A  health  to  King  Charles  I  "  said  the  old  knight,  handing 
the  massive  tankard  to  his  daughter ;  "  drink  it,  my  love,  though 
it  be  rebel  ale  which  they  have  left  us.  I  will  pledge  thee ;  for 
the  toast  will  excuse  the  liquor,  had  Noll  himself  brewed  it" 

The  young  lady  touched  the  goblet  with  her  lip,  and  returned 
it  to  her  father,  who  took  a  copious  draught. 

"  I  will  not  say  blessing  on  their  hearts,"  said  he ;  "  though 
I  must  own  they  drank  good  ale." 

"  No  wonder,  sir ;  they  come  lightly  by  the  malt,  and  need 
not  spare  it,"  said  Joceline. 

"Sa/st  thou?  "  said  the  knight;  "thou  shalt  finish  the 
tankard  thyself  for  that  very  jest's  sake." 

Nor  was  his  follower  slow  in  doing  reason  to  the  royal  pledge. 
He  bowed,  and  replaced  the  tankard,  saying,  after  a  triumphant 
glance  at  the  sculpture,  "  I  had  a  gibe  with  that  same  rea-coat 
•bout  the  Saint  Michael  just  now." 

IS 
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"  Red-coat — ^ha !  what  red-coat  ? "  said  the  hasty  old  man. 
•*  Do  any  of  these  knaves  still  lurk  about  Woodstock  ?  — Quoit 
him  down  stairs  instantly,  Joceline. — Know  we  not  Gallowat 
nags?" 

"  So  please  you,  he  is  in  some  charge  here,  and  will  speedily 
be  gone. — It  is  he — ^he  who  had  a  rencontre  with  your  honor  in 
the  wood." 

"  Ay,  but  I  paid  him  off  for  it  in  the  hall,  as  you  yourself 
•aw. — I  was  never  in  better  fence  in  my  life,  Jocefine.  That 
same  steward  fellow  is  not  so  utterly  black-hearted  a  rogue  as 
the  most  of  them,  Joceline.  He  fences  well— excellent  well.  1 
will  have  thee  try  a  bout  in  the  hall  with  him  to-morrow,  though 
I  think  he  will  be  too  hard  for  thee.  I  know  thy  strength  to  an 
mch." 

He  might  say  this  with  some  truth ;  for  it  was  Joceline's 
fashion,  when  called  on,  as  sometimes  happened,  to  fence  with 
his  patron,  just  to  put  forth  as  much  of  his  strength  and  skill 
as  obliged  the  knight  to  contend  hard  for  the  victory,  whicii, 
in  the  long  run,  he  always  contrived  to  yield  up  to  him,  like  a 
discreet  serving-man. 

"And  what  said  this  roundheaded  steward  of  our  great 
Saint  Michael's  standing  cup  ?  " 

"  Marry,  he  scoffed  at  our  good  saint,  and  said  he  was  little 
better  than  one  of  the  golden  calves  of  Bethel.  But  I  told  him 
he  should  not  talk  so,  until  one  of  their  own  roundheaded 
saints  had  given  the  devil  as  complete  a  cross-buttock  as  Saint 
Michael  had  given  him,  as  'ds  carved  upon  the  cup  there,  I 
trow  that  made  him  silent  enough.  And  then  he  would  know 
whether  your  honor  and  Mistress  Alice,  not  to  mention  old 
Joan  ana  myself,  since  it  is  your  honor's  pleasure  I  should 
take  my  bed  here,  were  not  afraid  to  sleep  in  a  house  that  had 
been  so  much  disturbed.  But  I  told  him  we  feared  no  fiends 
or  goblins,  having  the  prayers  of  the  Church  read  eveiy  even- 
ing." 

"Joceline,"  said  Alice,  interrupting  him,  "wert  thou  mad? 
Vou  know  at  what  risk  to  ourselves  and  the  good  doctor  the 
performance  of  that  duty  takes  plaqe." 

"  Oh,  Mistress  Alice,"  said  Joceline,  a  little  abashed,  "  you 
may  be  sure  I  spoke  not  a  word  of  the  doctor — No,  no — I  did 
not  let  him  into  the  secret  that  we  had  such  a  reverend  chap-  * 
lain. — I  think  I  know  the  length  of  this  man's  foot.  We  have 
had  a  jollification  or  so  together.  He  is  hand  and  glove  with 
me,  for  as  great  a  fanatic  as  he  is." 

"  Trust  him  not  too  far/'  said  the  knight     "  Nay,  I  feat 
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thou  hast  been  imprudent  already,  and  that  it  will  bt  unsafe 
for  the  good  man  to  come  here  after  nightfall,  as  is  proposed. 
These  Independents  have  noses  like  bloodhounds,  and  can 
smell  out  a  loyalist  under  any  disguise." 

"  If  your  honor  thinks  so,"  said  Joceline,  "  I'll  watch  for 
the  doctor  with  good  will,  and  bring  him  into  the  Lodge  by 
the  old  condemned  postern,  and  so  up  to  this  apartment ;  and 
sure  this  man  Tomkins  would  never  presume  to  come  hither , 
and  the  doctor  may  have  a  bed  in  Woodstock  Lodge,  and  be 
never  the  wiser ;  or,  if  your  honor  does  not  think  that  safe,  I 
can  cut  his  throat  for  you,  and  I  would  not  mind  it  a  pin." 

"God  forbid  I  "  said  the  knight.  "  He  is  under  our  roof,  and 
a  guest,  though  not  an  invited  one. — Go,  Joceline  ;  it  shall  be 
thy  penance,  for  having  given  thy  tongue  too  much  license,  to 
watch  for  the  good  doctor,  and  to  take  care  of  his  safety  while 
he  continues  with  us.  An  October  night  or  two  in  the  forest 
would  finish  the  good  man." 

"  He's  more  like  to  finish  our  October  than  our  October  is 
to  finish  him,"  said  the  keeper,  and  withdrew  under  the  encour- 
aging smile  of  his  patron. 

He  whistled  Bevis  along  with  him  to  share  in  his  watch , 
and  having  received  exact  information  where  the  clergyman 
was  most  likely  to  be  found,  assured  his  master  that  he  would 
give  the  most  pointed  attention  10  his  safety.  When  the  attend- 
ants had  withdrawn,  having  previously  removed  the  remains 
of  the  meal,  the  old  knight,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  encour- 
aged pleasanter  visions  than  had  of  late  passed  through  his 
imagination,  until  by  degrees  he  was  surprised  by  actual  slum- 
ber ;  while  his  daughter,  not  venturing  to  move  but  on  tiptoe, 
took  some  needle-work,  and  bringing  it  close  by  the  old  man's 
side,  employed  her  fingers  on  his  task,  bending  her  eyes  from 
time  to  time  on  her  parent,  with  the  affectionate  zeal,  if  not  the 
effective  power,  of  a  guardian  angel.  At  length,  as  the  light 
faded  away,  and  night  came  on,  she  was  about  to  order  candles 
to  be  brought.  But,  remembering  how  indifferent  a  couch 
Joceline's  cottage  had  afforded,  she  could  not  think  of  inter- 
rupting the  first  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  which  her  father 
had  enjoyed,  in  all  probability,  for  the  last  two  nights  and  days. 

She  herself  had  no  other  amusement,  as  she  sat  facing  one 
of  the  great  oriel  windows,  the  same  by  which  Wildrake  had 
on  a  former  occasion  looked  in  upon  Tomkins  and  Joceline 
while  at  their  compotations,  than  watching  the  clouds,  which  a 
lazy  wind  sometimes  chased  from  the  broad  disk  of  the  harvest- 
noon,  sometimes  permitted  to  accumulate,  and  exclude  her 
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brightness.  There  is,  I  know  not  why,  some  thing  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  the  imagination  in  contemplating  the  Queen  of 
Night,  when  she  is  wading^  as  the  expression  is,  among  the 
vapors,  which  she  has  not  power  to  dispel,  and  which  on  their 
side  are  unable  entirely  to  quench  her  lustre.  It  is  the  striking 
image  of  patient  virtue,  calmly  pursuing  her  path  thiough  good 
report  and  bad  report,  having  that  excellence  in  herself  which 
ought  to  command  all  admiration,  but  bedimmed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  by  suffering,  by  misfortune,  by  calumny. 

As  some  such  reflections,  perhaps,  were  passing  through 
Alice's  imagination,  she  became  sensible,  to  her  surprise  and 
alarm,  that  some  one  had  clambered  up  upon  the  window,  and 
was  looking  into  the  room.  The  idea  of  supernatural  fear  did 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  agitate  Alice.  She  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  the  place  and  situation  ;  for  folk  do  not  see 
spectres  in  the  scenes  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  from 
infancy.  But  danger  from  marauders  in  a  disturbed  country 
was  a  more  formidable  subject  of  apprehension,  and  the  thought 
armed  Alice,  who  was  naturally  high-spirited,  with  such  desper- 
ate courage,  that  she  snatched  a  pistol  from  the  wall,  on  which 
some  firearms  hung,  and  while  she  screamed  to  her  father  to 
awake,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  present  it  at  the  intruder. 
She  did  so  the  more  readily,  because  she  imagined  she  recog- 
nized in  the  visage,  which  she  partially  saw,  the  features  of  the 
woman  whom  she  had  met  with  at  Rosamond's  Well,  and  which 
had  appeared  to  her  peculiarly  harsh  and  suspicious.  Her 
father  at  the  same  time  seized  his  sword  and  came  forward, 
while  the  person  at  the  window,  alarmed  at  these  demonstra- 
tions, and  endeavoring  to  descend,  missed  footing,  as  had 
Cavaliero  Wildrake  before,  and  went  down  to  the  earth  with  no 
small  noise.  Nor  was  the  reception  on  the  bosom  of  our  com- 
mon mother  either  soft  or  safe ;  for  by  a  most  terrific  bark  and 
growl,  they  heard  that  Bevis  had  come  up  and  seized  on  the 
party,  ere  he  or  she  could  gain  their  feet. 

"  Hold  fast,  but  worry  not,"  said  the  old  knight. — *  Alice, 
thou  art  the  queen  of  wenches  I  Stand  fast  here  till  I  run  down 
and  secure  the  rascal." 

"  For  God's  sake,  no,  my  dearest  father ! "  Alice  exclaimed ; 
"  Joceline  will  be  up  immediately — Hark  ! — I  hear  him." 

There  was  indeed  a  bustle  below,  and  more  than  one  light 
danced  to  and  fro  in  confusion,  while  those  who  bore  them 
called  to  each  other,  yet  suppressing  their  voices  as  they  spoke, 
as  men  who  would  only  be  heard  by  those  they  addressed.  The 
individual  who  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  Bevis  was  most 
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Impatient  in  his  situation,  and  called  with  least  precaution— 
"  Here,  Lee, — Forester — take  the  dog  off,  else  I  must  shoot 
him." 

"  If  ihou  dost,"  said  Sir  Henry,  from  the  window,  "  I  blow 
thy  brains  out  on  the  spot  Thieves,  Joceline,  thieves  I  come 
up  and  secure  this  ruffian. — Bevis,  hold  on  !  " 

"  Back,  Bevis ;  down,  sir,"  cried  Joceline.  "  I  am  coming; 
I  am  coming.  Sir  Henry — Saint  Michael,  I  shall  go  distracted  ! " 

A  terrible  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  Alice ;  could  Joce- 
line have  become  unfaithful,  that  he  was  calling  Bevis  off  the 
villain,  instead  of  encouraging  the  trusty  dog  to  secure  him  ? 
Her  father,  meantime,  moved  perhaps  by  some  suspicion  of  the 
same  kind,  hastily  stepped  aside  out  of  the  moonlight,  and 
pulled  Alice  close  to  him,  so  as  to  be  invisible  from  without, 
yet  so  placed  as  to  hear  what  should  pass.  The  scuffle  between 
Bevis  and  his  prisoner  seemed  to  be  ended  by  Joceline's  inter- 
ference, and  there  was  close  whispering  for  an  instant,  as  of 
people  in  consultation. 

"  All  is  quiet  now,"  said  one  voice  ;  "  I  will  up  and  prepare 
the  way  for  you."  And  immediately  a  form  presented  itself  on 
the  outside  of  the  window,  pushed  open  the  lattice,  and  sprung 
into  the  parlor.  But  almost  ere  his  step  was  upon  the  floor, 
certainly  before  he  had  obtained  any  secure  footing,  the  old 
knight,  who  stood  ready  with  his  rapier  drawn,  made  a  desperate 
pass,  which  bore  the  intruder  to  the  ground.  Joceline,  who 
clambered  up  next  with  a  dark  lantern  in  his  hand,  uttered  a 
dreadful  exclamation,  when  he  saw  what  had  happened,  crying 
out,  "  Lord  in  Heaven,  he  has  slain  his  own  son  ! " 

"  No,  no — I  tell  you  no,"  said  the  fallen  young  man,  who 
was  indeed  young  Albert  Lee,  the  only  son  of  the  old  knight ; 
"  I  am  not  hurt.  No  noise,  on  your  lives ;  get  lights  instantly." 
At  the  same  time,  he  started  from  the  floor  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  under  the  embarrassment  of  a  cloak  and  doublet  skewered 
as  it  were  together  by  the  rapier  of  the  old  knight,  whose  pass, 
most  fortunately,  had  been  diverted  from  the  body  of  Albert  by 
the  interruption  by  his  cloak,  the  blade  passing  right  across  hi« 
back,  piercing  the  clothes,  while  the  hilt,  coming  against  his 
side  with  the  whole  force  of  the  lounge,  had  borne  him  to  the 
ground. 

Joceline  all  the  while  enjoined  silence  to  every  one,  under 
the  strictest  conjurations.  "  Silence,  as  you  would  long  live  on 
earth — silence,  as  ye  would  have  a  place  in  heaven ;  be  but 
silent  for  a  few  minutes — all  our  lives  depend  on  it." 

Meantime  he  procured  lights  with  inexpressible  dispatch, 
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tnd  they  then  beheld  that  Sir  Henry,  on  hearing  the  fatal  words, 
had  sunk  back  on  one  of  the  .large  chairs,  without  either  motion, 
color,  or  sign  of  life. 

"  O  brother,  how  could  you  come  in  this  manner  ?  "  said 
Alice. 

"  Ask  no  questions — Good  God  I  for  what  am  I  reserved !  ** 
He  gazed  on  his  father  as  he  spoke,  who,  with  clay-cold 
features  rigidly  fixed,  and  his  arms  extended  in  the  most  abso- 
lute helplessness,  looked  rather  the  image  of  death  upon  a  mon- 
ument, than  a  being  in  whom  existence  was  only  sus|)ended. 
•*  Was  my  life  spared,"  said  Albert,  raising  his  hands  with  a 
wild  gesture  to  Heaven,  **  only  to  witness  such  a  sight  as  this  ? " 

"  We  suffer  what  Heaven  permits,  young  man  ;  we  endure 
our  lives  while  Heaven  continues  them.  Let  me  approach." 
The  same  clergyman  who  had  read  the  prayers  at  Joceline's  hut 
now  came  forward.  "  Get  water,"  he  said,  "  instantly."  And 
the  helpful  hand  and  light  foot  of  Alice,  with  the  ready-witted 
tenderness  which  never  stagnates  in  vain  lamentations  while 
there  is  any  room  tor  hope,  provided  with  incredible  celerity  all 
that  the  clergyman  called  for. 

"  It  is  but  a  swoon,"  he  said,  on  feeling  Sir  Henry's  palm ; 
*'  a  swoon  produced  trom  the  instant  and  unexpected  shock« 
Rouse  thee  up,  Albert ;  I  promise  thee  it  will  be  nothing  save 
a  syncope — A  cup,  my  dearest  Alice,  and  a  ribbon  or  a  bandage. 
I  must  take  some  blood — some  aromatics,  too,  if  they  can  be 
had,  my  good  Alice." 

But  while  Alice  procured  the  cup  and  bandage,  stripped 
her  father's  sleeve,  and  seemed  by  intuition  even  to  anticipate 
every  direction  of  the  reverend  doctor,  her  brother,  hearing  no 
word,  ar.d  seeing  no  sign  of  comfort,  stood  with  both  hands 
clasped  and  elevated  into  the  air,  a  monument  of  speechless 
despair.  Every  feature  in  his  face  seemed  to  express  the 
thought,  "  Here  lies  my  father's  corpse,  and  it  is  I  whose  rash- 
ness has  slain  him  !  " 

But  when  a  few  drops  of  blood  began  to  follow  the  lancet— 
at  first  falling  singly,  and  then  trickling  in  a  freer  stream — 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  cold  watei  to  the 
temples,  and  aromatics  to  the  nostrils,  the  old  man  sighed 
feebly,  and  made  an  effort  to  move  his  limbs,  Albert  Lee 
changed  his  posture,  at  once  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
clergyman,  and  kiss,  if  he  would  have  permitted  him,  his  shoes, 
and  the  hem  of  his  raiment. 

"  Rise  foolish  youth,"  said  the  good  man,  with  a  reproving 
tone ;  "  must  it  be  always  thus  with  you  ?    Kneel  to  Heavea 
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not  to  the  feeblest  of  its  agents.  You  have  been  saved  once 
again  from  great  danger ;  would  you  deserve  Heaven's  bounty, 
remember  you  have  been  preserved  for  other  purposes  than  you 
now  think  on.  Begone,  you  and  Joceline — you  have  a  duty  to 
discharge  ;  and  be  assured  it  will  go  better  with  your  father's 
recovery  that  he  see  you  not  for  a  few  minutes.  Down — down 
to  the  wilderness,  and  bring  in  your  attendant." 

"Thanks,  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,"  answered  Albeit 
l\ee;  and  springing  through  the  lattice,  he  disappeared  as  un- 
expectedly  as  he  had  entered.  At  the  same  time  Joceline  fol- 
lowed him,  and  by  the  same  road. 

Alice,  whose  fears  for  her  father  were  now  something  abated^ 
upon  this  new  movement  among  the  persons  of  the  scene  could 
not  resist  appealing  to  her  venerable  assistant.  **  Good  doctor, 
answer  me  but  one  question.  Was  my  brother  Albert  here  just 
now,  or  have  I  dreamed  all  that  has  happened  for  these  ten 
minutes  past  ?  Methinks,  but  for  your  presence,  I  could  sup- 
pose the  whole  had  passed  in  my  sleep ;  that  horrible  thrust-^ 
that  deathlike,  corpse-like  old  man — that  soldier  in  mute  de- 
pair  ;  I  must  indeed  have  dreamed." 

"  If  you  have  dreamed,  my  sweet  Alice,"  said  the  doctor, 
**  I  wbh  every  sick-nurse  had  your  property,  since  you  have 
been  attending  to  our  patient  better  during  your  sleep  than 
most  of  these  old  dormice  can  do  when  they  are  most  awake. 
But  your  dream  came  through  the  gate  of  horn,  my  pretty  dar- 
ling, which  you  must  remind  me  to  explain  to  you  at  leisure. 
Albert  has  really  been  here,  and  will  be  here  again." 

"  Albert  I "  repeated  Sir  Henry ;  "  who  names  my  son  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,  my  kind  patron,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  permit  me  to 
bind  up  your  arm." 

"  My  wound  ? — ^with  all  my  heart,  doctor,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
raising  himself,  and  gathering  his  recollection  by  degrees.  "  I 
knew  of  old  thou  wert  body-curer  as  well  as  soul-curer,  and 
served  my  regiment  for  surgeon  as  well  as  chaplain. — But 
where  is  the  rascal  I  killed  ? — I  never  made  a  fairer  stramafon 
in  my  life.  The  shell  of  my  rapier  struck  against  his  ribs.  So, 
dead  he  must  be,  or  my  right  hand  has  forgot  its  cunning." 

"  Nobody  was  slain,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  we  must  thank  God 
for  that,  since  there  were  none  but  friends  to  slay.  Here  is 
a  good  cloak  and  doublet  though,  wounded  in  a  fashion  which 
will  require  some  skill  in  tailor-craft  to  cure.  But  I  was  your 
last  antagonist,  and  took  a  little  blood  from  you,  merely  to  pre- 
pare you  for  the  pleasure  and  surprise  of  seeing  your  son,  who, 
though  hunted  pretty  close,  as  you  may  believe,  hath  made  hit 
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way  from  Worcester  hither,  where,  with  Jocdme's  assistance, 
we  will  care  well  enough  for  his  safety.  It  was  even  for  thb 
reason  that  I  pressed  you  to  accept  of  your  nephew's  proposal 
to  return  to  the  old  Lodge,  where  a  hundred  men  might  be 
concealed,  though  a  thousand  were  making  search  to  discover 
them.  Never  such  a  place  for  hide  and-seek,  as  I  shall  make 
good  when  I  can  find  means  to  publish  my  Wonders  of  Wood- 
stock." 

"  But,  my  son,  my  dear  son,"  said  the  knight ;  "  shall  I  not 
then  instantly  see  him  ?  and  wherefore  did  you  Lot  forewarn 
me  of  this  jo}^ul  event  ? " 

"  Because  I  was  uncertain  of  his  motions,"  said  the  doctor, 
**  and  rather  thought  he  was  bound  for  the  sea-side,  and  that  it 
would  be  best  to  tell  you  of  his  fate  when  he  was  safe  on  board, 
and  in  full  sail  for  France.  We  had  appointed  to  let  you  know 
all  when  I  came  hither  to-night  to  join  you.  But  there  is  a 
red-coat  in  the  house  whom  we  care  not  to  trust  farther  than 
we  could  not  help.  We  dared  not,  therefore,  venture  in  by  the 
hall ;  and  so,  prowling  round  the  building,  Albert  informed  us, 
that  an  old  prank  of  his  when  a  boy  consisted  of  entering  by 
this  window.  A  lad  who  was  with  us  would  needs  make  the 
experiment,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  light  in  the  chamber,  and 
the  moonlight  without  made  us  liable  to  be  detected.  His  foot 
slipped,  and  our  friend  Bevis  came  upon  us." 

"  In  good  truth,  you  acted  simply,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  to 
attack  a  garrison  without  a  summons.  But  all  this  is  nothing 
to  my  son,  Albert — where  is  he  ? — Let  me  see  him." 

"But,  Sir  Henry,  wait,"  said  the  doctor,  "  till  your  restored 
trtrength " 

"  A  plague  of  my  restored  strength,  man  I "  answered  the 
knight,  as  his  old  spirit  began  to  awaken  within  him. — "  Dost 
not  remember  that  I  lay  on  Edgehill-field  all  night  bleeding 
like  a  bullock  from  five  several  wounds,  and  wore  my  armor 
within  six  weeks?  and  you  talk  to  me  of  the  few  drops  o£ 
blood  that  follow  such  a  scratch  as  a  cat's  claw  might  have 
made  1 " 

"  Nay,  if  you  feel  so  courageous,"  said  the  doctor,  **  I  will 
fetch  your  son — ^he  is  not  far  distant." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment,  making  a  sign  to  Alice  to 
remain,  in  case  any  symptoms  of  her  father's  wesdcness  should 
return. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  Sir  Henry  never  seemed  to 
recollect  the  precise  nature  of  the  alarm,  which  had  at  once, 
end  efiEectually  as  the  shock  of  the  thunderbolt^  for  the  moment 
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fospended  his  faculties.  Something  he  said  more  than  once  of 
being  certain  he  had  done  mischief  with  that  stratnafon^  as  he 
called  it ;  but  his  mind  did  not  recur  to  that  danger  as  having 
been  incurred  by  his  son.  Alice,  glad  to  see  that  her  father 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  a  circumstance  so  fearful  (as  men 
often  forget  the  blow,  or  other  sudden  cause,  which  has  thrown 
them  into  a  swoon),  readily  excused  herself  from  throwing  much 
light  on  the  matter,  by  pleading  the  general  confusion.  And 
in  a  few  minutes,  Albert  cut  off  all  farther  inquiry,  by  entering 
the  room,  followed  by  the  doctor,  and  throwing  himself  alter- 
nately into  the  arms  of  his  father  and  of  his  sbter. 


CHAPTER  TWENTIETH, 

The  boy  b— hark  ye,  sirrali— what't  jov  aame  ?— 
Oh,  Jacob— ay,  I  recollect— the  same. 

Cbabbb. 

Thb  affectionate  relatives  were  united  as  those  who,  meet* 
ing  under  great  adversity,  feel  still  the  happiness  of  sharing  it 
in  common.  They  embraced  again  and  again,  and  gave  way 
to  those  expansions  of  the  heart,  which  at  once  express  and 
relieve  the  pressure  of  mental  agitation.  At  leni^th  the  tide  of 
emotion  began  to  subside ;  and  Sir  Henry,  still  holding  his  re- 
covered son  by  the  hand,  resumed  the  command  of  his  feelings 
which  he  usually  practiced. 

"  So  you  have  seen  the  last  of  our  battles,  Albert,"  he  said, 
"and  the  King's  colors  have  fallen  for  ever  before  the  rebels." 

''  It  is  but  even  so,"  said  the  young  man — "  the  last  cast  o( 
the  die  was  thrown,  and,  alas  1  lost  at  Worcester ;  and  Crom* 
well's  fortune  carried  it  there,  as  it  has  wherever  be  has  shown 
himself." 

**  Well — ^it  can  but  be  for  a  time — it  can  be  but  for  a  time," 
answered  his  father ;  **  the  devil  is  potent,  they  say,  in  raisin; 
and  gratifying  favorites,  but  he  can  grant  but  short  leases.— 
And  the  King — the  King,  Albert — ^the  King — ^in  my  ear — close 
dose !  " 

'*  Our  last  news  were  confident  that  he  had  escaped  ironr 
Bristol." 

"Thank  God  for  that— thank  God  for  thatl"  said  thf^ 
knight    "^  Where  didst  thou  leave  him  ? " 
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"  Our  men  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces  at  the  bridge,* 
Albert  replied ;  "  but  I  followed  his  majesty  with  about  five 
hundred  other  officers  and  gentlemen,  who  were  rr  solved  to  die 
around  him,  until,  as  our  numbers  and  appearance  drew  the 
whole  pursuit  after  us,  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  dismiss  us, 
with  many  thanks  and  words  of  comfort  to  us  in  general,  and^ 
some  kind  expressions  to  most  of  us  in  especial.  He  sent  his 
royal  greeting  to  you,  sir,  in  particular,  and  said  more  than  be- 
comes me  to  repeat" 

"  Nay,  I  will  hear  it  every  word,  boy,"  said  Sir  Henry  ;  "  is 
not  the  certainty  that  thou  hast  discharged  thy  duty,  and  that 
King  Charles  owns  it,  enough  to  console  me  for  all  we  have 
lost  and  suffered,  and  wouldst  thou  stint  me  of  it  from  a  false 
shamefacedness  ? — I  will  have  it  out  of  thee,  were  it  drawn  from 
thee  with  cords ! " 

"  It  shall  need  no  such  compulsion,"  said  the  young  man— 
"  It  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  bid  me  tell  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
in  hb  name,  that  if  his  son  could  not  go  before  his  father  in  the 
race  of  loyalty,  he  was  at  least  following  him  closely,  and  would 
soon  move  side  by  side." 

"  Said  he  so  ?  "  answered  the  knight — "  Old  Victor  Lee  will 
look  down  with  pride  on  thee,  Albert  1 — But  I  forget — ^you  must 
be  weary  and  hungry." 

"  Even  so,  sir,"  said  Albert ;  **  but  these  are  things  which 
of  late  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  enduring  for  safety's  sake." 

**  Joceline  ! — ^what  ho,  Joceline ! " 

The  under-keeper  entered,  and  received  orders  to  get  sup 
per  prepared  directly* 

"  My  son  and  Dr.  Rochecliffe  are  half  starving,"  said  the 
knight. 

"  And  there  is  a  lad,  too,  below,"  said  Joceline ;  **  a  page,' 
he  says,  of  Colonel  Albert's,  whose  belly  rings  cupboard  too, 
and  that  to  no  common  tune ;  for  I  think  he  could  eat  a  horse, 
as  the  Yorkshireman  says,  behind  the  saddle.  He  had  better 
eat  at  the  sideboard  ;  for  he  has  devoured  a  whole  loaf  of  bread 
and  butter,  as  fast  as  Phoebe  could  cut  it,  and  it  has  not  staid 
his  stomach  for  a  minute — and  truly  I  think  you  had  bettei 
keep  him  under  your  own  eyes,  for  the  steward  beneath  might 
ask  him  troublesome  questions  if  he  went  below — and  then  he 
is  impatient,  as  all  your  getitlemen  pages  are,  and  is  saucy 
among  the  women." 

"  Whom  is  it  he  talks  of  ? — what  page  hast  thou  got,  Albertj 
tiiat  bears  himself  so  ill  ? "  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  The  son  of  a  dear  friend,  a  noble  lord  of  Scotland,  who 
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followed  the  great  Montrose's  banner — aftenvards  joined  the 
King  in  Scotland,  and  came  with  him  as  far  as  Worcester.  He 
was  wounded  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  conjured  me  to 
take  this  youth  under  my  charge,  which  I  did,  something  un- 
willingly ;  but  I  could  not  refuse  a  father,  perhaps  on  his  death- 
bed, pleading  for  the  safety  of  an  only  son." 

"Thou  hadst  deserved  an  halter  hadst  thou  hesitated,'* 
»aid  Sir  Henry  ;  "  the  smallest  tree  can  always  give  some  shel- 
ter,— and  it  pleases  me  to  think  the  old  stock  of  Lee  is  not  so 
totally  prostrate,  but  it  may  yet  be  a  refuge  for  the  distressed. 
Fetch  the  youth  in ; — he  is  of  noble  blood,  and  these  are  no 
times  of  ceremony — he  shall  sit  with  us  at  the  same  table,  pago 
though  he  be  ;  and  if  you  have  not  schooled  him  handsomely  in 
his  manners,  he  may  not  be  the  worse  of  some  lessons  from 
me," 

"  You  will  excuse  his  national  drawling  accent,  sir  ?  "  said 
Albert,  "  though  I  know  you  like  it  not." 

"I  have  small  cause,  Albert,"  answered  the  knight— 
**  small  cause. — Who  stirred  up  these  disunions  ? — the  Scots. 
Who  strengthened  the  hands  of  Parliament,  when  their  cause 
was  well-nigh  ruined  ? — the  Scots  again.  Who  delivered  up 
the  King,  their  countryman,  who  had  flung  himself  upon  their 
protection  ? — the  Scots  again.  But  this  lad's  father,  you  say, 
has  fought  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Montrose  ;  and  such  a  man 
as  the  great  Marquis  may  make  amends  for  the  degeneracy  of 
a  whole  nation." 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  Albert,  "  and  I  must  add,  that  though 
this  lad  is  uncouth  and  wayward,  and,  as  you  will  see,  some- 
thing wilful,  yet  the  King  has  not  a  more  zealous  friend  in 
England ;  and,  when  occasion  offered,  he  fought  stoutly,  too, 
in  his  defence — I  marvel  he  comes  not." 

"He  hath  taken  the  bath,"  said  Joceline,  "and  nothing 
less  would  serve  than  that  he  should  have  it  immediately^ 
the  supper,  he  said,  might  be  got  ready  in  the  mean  time ;  and 
he  commands  all  about  him  as  if  he  were  in  his  father's  old 
castle,  where  he  might  have  called  long  enough,  I  warrant, 
without  any  one  to  hear  him." 

"  Indeed  ? "  said  Sir  Henry,  "  this  must  be  a  forward  chick 
of  the  game  to  crow  so  early. — What  is  his  name  ? " 

"  His  name  ? — it  escapes  me  every  hour,  it  is  so  hard  a  one," 
said  Albert — "  Kemeguy  is  his  name — Louis  Kerneguy  ;  his 
fathei  was  Lord  Killstewers,  of  Kincardineshire." 

"  Kerneguy,  and  Killstewers,  and  Kin — what  d'ye  call  it  c 
— Truly,"  said  the  knight,  "  these  northern  men's  names  and 
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titles  smack  of  their  origin — ^they  sound  like  a  north*west  wiad| 
rumbline;  and  roaring  among  heather  and  rocks." 

'*  It  IS  but  the  asperities  of  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  dialects,** 
said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  which,  according  to  Verstegan,  still  lin- 
ger in  those  northern  parts  of  the  island. — But  peace — here 
comes  supper,  and  Master  Louis  Kemeguy." 

Supper  entered  accordingly,  borne  in  by  Jocellne  and 
Phoebe,  and  after  it,  leaning  on  a  huge  knott>  stick,  and  hav- 
ing his  nose  in  the  air  like  a  questing  hound — for  his  atteution 
was  apparently  more  fixed  on  the  good  provisions  that  wen« 
before  him  than  anything  else — came  Master  Kemeguy,  ana 
seated  himself,  without  much  ceremony,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Uble. 

He  was  a  tall,  rawboned  lad,  with  a  shock  head  of  hair» 
fiery  red,  like  many  of  his  country,  while  the  harshness  of  his 
national  features  was  increased  by  the  contrast  of  his  com- 
plexion, turned  almost  black  by  the  exposure  to  all  sorts  of 
weather,  which,  in  that  skulking  and  rambling  mode  of  life,  the 
fugitive  royalists  had  been  obliged  to  encounter.  His  address 
was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  being  a  mixture  of  awkward- 
ness and  forwardness,  and  showing  in  a  remarkable  degree  how 
a  want  of  easy  address  may  be  consistent  with  an  admirable 
stock  of  assurance.  His  face  intimated  having  received  some 
recent  scratches,  and  the  care  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe  had  decorated 
it  with  a  number  of  patches,  which  even  enhanced  its  natural 
plainness.  Yet  the  eyes  were  brilliant  and  expressive,  and, 
amid  his  ugliness — ^for  it  amounted  to  that  degree  of  irregularity 
— the  face  was  not  deficient  in  some  lines  which  expressed  both 
sagacity  and  resolution. 

The  dress  of  Albert  himself  was  far  beneath  his  quality,  as 
the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  commander  of  a  regiment  in  the 
royal  service ;  but  that  of  his  page  was  still  more  dilapidated. 
A  disastrous  green  jerkin,  which  had  been  changed  to  a  hun- 
dred hues  by  sun  and  rain,  so  that  the  original  could  scarce  be 
discovered,  huge  clouterly  shoes,  leathern  breeches — such  as 
were  worn  by  hedgers — coarse  gray  worsted  stockings,  nere 
the  attire  of  the  honorable  youth,  whose  limping  gait,  while  it 
added  to  the  ungainliness  of  his  manner,  showed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  extent  of  his  sufferings.  His  appearance  bordered  so 
much  upon  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  queer,  that  even  with 
Alice  it  would  have  excited  some  sense  of  ridicule,  had  not 
compassion  been  predominant. 

The  grace  was  said,  and  the  young  squire  of  Ditchley,  as 
well  as  Dr.  RochecMe,  made  an  excellent  figure  at  a  meal, 
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fhe  like  of  which,  in  quality  and  abundance,  did  Jot  seem  to 
have  lately  fallen  to  their  share.  But  their  feats  were  child's- 
play  to  those  of  the  Scottish  youth.  Far  from  betraying  any 
symptoms  of  the  bread  and  butter  with  which  he  had  attempted 
to  close  the  orifice  of  hii  stomach,  his  appetite  appeared  to 
have  been  sharpened  by  a  nine-days*  fast ;  and  the  knight  was 
disposed  to  think  that  the  very  genius  of  famine  himself,  come 
forth  fiom  his  native  regions  of  the  north,  was  in  the  act  of 
honoring  Mw  with  a  visit,  while,  as  if  afraid  of  losing  a  mo- 
ment's excriion,  Master  Kemeguy  never  looked  either  to  right 
or  left,  or  spoke  a  single  word  to  any  at  table. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  brought  a  good  appetite 
for  our  country  fare,  young  gentleman,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  Bread  of  gude  I  sir,"  said  the  page,  **  an  ye'll  find  flesh, 
I'se  find  appetite  conforming,  ony  day  o'  the  year.  But  the 
truth  is,  sir,  that  the  appeteezement  has  been  coming  on  for 
three  days  or  four,  and  the  meat  in  this  southland  of  yours  has 
been  scarce,  and  hard  to  come  by  ;  so,  sir,  I'm  making  up  for 
lost  time,  as  the  piper  of  Sligo  said,  when  he  ate  a  hall  side  o' 
mutton." 

"  You  have  been  country-bred,  young  man,"  said  the  knight, 
who,  like  others  of  his  time,  held  the  reins  of  discipline  rather 
tight  over  the  rising  generation  ;  "  at  least,  to  judge  from  the 
youths  of  Scotland  whom  I  have  seen  at  his  late  Majesty's 
court  in  former  days  ;  they  had  less  appetite,  and  more — more  " 
— As  he  sought  the  qualifying  phrase,  which  might  supply  the 
place  of  "  good  manners,"  his  guest  closed  the  sentence  in 
his  own  way — "  And  more  meat,  it  may  be — ^the  better  luck 
theirs." 

Sir  Henry  stared  and  was  silent.  His  son  seemed  to  think 
it  time  to  interpose — "  My  dear  father,"  he  said,  "  think  how 
manv  years  have  run  since  the  Thirty-eight,  when  the  Scottish 
troubles  first  began,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  wonder 
^hat,  while  the  Barons  of  Scotland  have  been,  for  one  cause  or 
other,  perpetually  in  the  field,  the  education  of  their  children 
at  home  must  have  been  much  neglected,  and  that  young  men 
of  my  friend's  age  know  better  how  to  use  a  broadsword^  or  to 
toss  a  pike,  than  the  decent  ceremonials  of  society." 

"  The  reason  is  a  sufficient  One,"  said  the  knight,  "  and, 
smce  thou  sayest  thy  follower  Kemigo  can  fight,  we'll  not  let 
him  lack  victuals,  a  God's  name. — See,  he  looks  angrily  still  at 
yonder  cold  loin  of  mutton — ^for  God's  sake  put  it  all  on  his 
plate  I " 

'*  I  can  bide  the  bit  and  the  bufleti"  said  the  honorable 
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Master  Kerneguy-*^^  a  hungry  tike  ne'er  minds  a  blaud  with  a 
rough  bane." 

"  Now,  God  hae  mercy,  Albert,  but  if  this  be  the  son  of  a 
Scots  peer,"  said  Sir  Henry  to  his  son,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
•*  I  would  not  be  the  English  ploughman  who  would  change  man 
oers  with  him  for  his  ancient  blood,  and  his  nobility,  and  his 
estate  to  boot,  an  he  has  one. — He  has  eaten,  as  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, near  four  pounds  of  solid  butcher's  meat,  and  with  the 
grace  of  a  wolf  tugging  at  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse. —  Oh,  he 
ts  about  to  drink  at  last — Soh ! — he  wipes  his  mouth,  though, 
and  dips  his  fingers  in  the  ewer — and  dries  them,  I  profess, 
with  the  napkin  ! — there  is  some  grace  in  him,  after  all." 

"  Here  is  wussing  all  your  vera  gude  healths ! "  said  the 
youth  of  quality,  and  took  a  draught  in  proportion  to  the  solids 
which  he  had  sent  before  ;  he  then  flung  his  knife  and  fork  awk 
wardly  on  the  trencher,  which  he  pushed  back  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  table,  extended  his  feet  beneath  it  till  they  rested  on 
their  heels,  folded  his  arms  on  his  well-replenished  stomach, 
and,  lolling  back  in  his  chair,  looked  much  as  if  he  was  about 
to  whistle  himself  asleep. 

"  Soh  ! "  said  the  knight — "  the  honorable  Master  Kemigo 
hath  laid  down  his  arms. — Withdraw  these  things,  and  give  us 
our  glasses — Fill  them  around,  Joceline;  and  if  the  devil  or 
the  whole  Parliament  were  within  hearing,  let  them  hear  Henry 
Lee  of  Ditchley  drink  a  health  to  King  Charles,  and  confusion 
to  his  enemies ! " 

"  Amen  1 "  said  a  voice  from  behind  the  door. 

All  the  company  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  at  a 
response  so  little  expected.  It  was  followed  by  a  solemn  and 
peculiar  tap,  such  as  a  kind  of  freemasonry  had  introduced 
among  royalists,  and  by  which  they  were  accustomed  to  make 
themselves  and  their  principles  known  to  each  other,  when  they 
met  by  accident. 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  said  Albert,  knowing  the'  sign — "  it 
is  a  friend ; — ^yet  I  wish  he  had  been  at  a  greater  distance  just 
now." 

"  And  why,  my  son,  should  you  wish  the  absence  of  one  true 
man,  who  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  share  our  abundance,  on  one 
of  those  rare  occasions  when  we  have  superfluity  at  our  disposal  ? 
•^Go,  Joceline,  see  who  knocks — and,  if  a  safe  man,  admit  him.'* 

"  And  if  otherwise,"  said  Joceline,  **  methinks  I  shall  be 
able  to  prevent  his  troubling  the  good  company." 

"No  violence,  Joceline,  on  your- life,"  said  Albert  I#ee;  and 
Alice  echoed,  "  For  God's  sake,  no  violence  I " 
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**  No  unnecessary  violence  at  least,"  said  the  good  knAght  j 
^  for  if  the  time  demands  it,  I  will  have  it  seen  that  I  am  mas- 
ter of  my  own  house."  Joceline  Joliffe  nodded  assent  to  all 
parties,  and  went  on  tiptoe  to  exchange  one  or  two  other  myste* 
rious  symbols  and  knocks,  ere  he  opened  the  door.  It  may  be 
here  remarked,  that  this  species  of  secret  association,  with  its 
signals  of  union,  existed  among  the  more  dissolute  and  despe- 
rate class  of  cavaliers,  men  habituated  to  the  dissipated  life 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  an  ill-disciplined  army, 
where  everything  like  order  and  regularity  was  too  apt  to  be  ac- 
counted a  badge  of  puritanism.  These  were  the  "  roaring  boys  " 
who  met  in  hedge  alehouses,  and  when  they  had  by  any  chance 
obtained  a  little  money  or  a  little  credit,  determined  to  create 
a  counter-revolution  by  declaring  their  sittings  permanent,  and 
proclaimed,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  choicest  ditties^ — 

«*  Weni  drink  till  we  bring 
In  triumph  back  the  king." 

The  leaders  and  gentry,  of  a  higher  description  and  more  reg- 
ular morals,  did  not  indeed  partake  such  excesses,  but  they  still 
kept  their  eye  upon  a  class  of  persons,  who,  from  courage  and 
desperation,  were  capable  of  serving  on  an  advantageous  occa- 
sion the  fallen  cause  of  royalty ;  and  recorded  the  lodges  and 
blind  taverns  at  which  they  met,  as  wholesale  merchants  know 
the  houses  of  call  of  the  mechanics  whom  they  may  have  occa- 
sion to  employ,  and  can  tell  where  they  may  find  them  when 
need  requires.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  among  the 
lower  class,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  higher,  there  were 
men  found  capable  of  betraying  the  projects  and  conspiracies 
of  their  associates,  whether  well  or  indifferently  combined,  to 
the  governors  of  the  state.  Cromwell,  in  particular,  had  gained 
some  correspondents  of  this  kind  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of 
the  most  undoubted  character,  among  the  royalists,  who,  if 
they  made  scruple  of  impeaching  or  betraying  individuals  who 
confided  in  them,  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  government 
such  general  information  as  served  to  enable  him  to  disappoint 
(he  purposes  of  any  plot  or  conspiracy. 

To  return  to  our  story.  In  much  shorter  time  than  we  have 
spent  in  reminding  the  reader  of  these  historical  particulars, 
Joliffe  had  made  his  mystic  communication  ;  and  being  duly 
answered  as  by  one  of  the  initiated,  he  undid  the  door,  and 
there  entered  our  old  friend  Roger  Wildrake,  roundhead  in 
dress,  as  his  safety  and  his  dependence  on  Colonel  Evcrard 
compKsUed  him  to  be,  but  that  dress  worn  in  a  most  cavalier-lik« 
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manner,  and  forming  a  stronger  contrast  than  usual  with  the 
demeanor  and  language  of  the  wearer,  to  which  it  was  nevei 
very  congenial. 

His  puritanic  hat,  the  emblem  of  that  of  Ralpho  in  the 
prints  to  Hudibras,  or,  as  he  called  it,  his  felt  umbrella,  was  set 
most  knowingly  on  one  side  of  the  head,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
Spanish  hat  and  feather ;  his  straight  square-caped  sad-colored 
cloak  was  flung  gayly  upon  one  shoulder,  as  if  it  had  been  of 
three-piled  taf^ta,  lined  with  crimson  silk  ;  and  he  paraded  his 
hugh  calf-skin  boots,  as  if  they  had  been  silken  hose  and  Span- 
ish leather  shoes,  with  roses  on  the  instep.  In  short,  the  airs 
which  he  gave  himself,  of  a  most  thorough-paced  wild  gallant 
and  cavalier,  joined  to  a  glistening  of  self-satisfaction  in  his  eye, 
and  an  inimitable  swagger  in  his  gait,  which  completely  an- 
nounced his  thoughtless,  conceited,  and  reckless  character, 
formed  a  most  ridiculous  contrast  to  his  gravity  of  attire. 

It  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  denied,  that  in  spite  of 
the  touch  of  ridicule  which  attached  to  his  character,  and  the 
loose  morality  which  he  had  learned  in  the  dissipation  of  town 
pleasures,  and  afterwards  in  the  disorderly  life  of  a  soldier, 
Wildrake  had  points  about  him  both  to  make  him  feared  and 
respected.  He  was  handsome,  even  in  spite  of  his  air  of  de- 
bauched effrontery ;  a  man  of  the  most  decided  courage,  though 
his  vaunting  rendered  it  sometimes  doubtful  ;  and  entertained 
a  sincere  sense  of  his  political  principles,  such  as  they  ^  ere, 
though  he  was  often  so  imprudent  in  asserting  and  boasting  of 
them,  as,  joined  with  his  dependence  on  Colonel  Everard,  in- 
duced prudent  men  to  doubt  his  sinceritv. 

Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  entered  the  parlor  of  Victor 
Lee,  where  his  presence  was  anything  but  desirable  to  the  par- 
ties present,  with  a  jaunty  step,  and  a  consciousness  of  deserv- 
ing the  best  possible  reception.  This  assurance  was  greatly 
aided  by  circumstances  which  rendered  it  obvious,  that  if  the 
iocund  cavalier  had  limited  himself  to  one  draught  of  liquor 
that  evening,  in  terms  of  his  vow  of  temperance,  it  must  ha%-e 
been  a  verv  deep  and  long  omt. 

-  oave  yc,  gentlenwii,  save  ye. — Save  you,  good  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  though  I  have  scarce  the  honor  to  be  known  to  you. 
—Save  you,  worthy  doctor,  and  a  speedy  resurrection  to  the 
fallen  Church  of  England." 

"  You  are  welcome,  sir,*'  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  whose  feelings 
of  hospitality,  and  of  the  fraternal  reception  due  to  a  royalist 
sufferer,  induced  him  to  tolerate  this  intrusion  more  than  he 
might  have  done  otherwise.     '*  If  you  have  fought  or  suffered 
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for  the  king,  sir,  it  is  an  excuse  for  joining  us,  and  commanding 
our  services  in  anything  in  our  power — ^although  at  present  we 
are  a  family-party. — But  I  think  I  saw  you  in  waiting  upon 
Master  Markham  Everard,  who  calls  himself  Colonel  Everard. 
— If  your  message  is  from  him,  you  may  wish  to  see  me  in  pri- 
vate ? " 

"  Not  at  all,  Sir  Henry,  not  at  all. — It  is  true,  as  my  ill-hap 
will  have  it,  that  being  on  the  stormy  side  of  the  hedge — like 
all  honest  men — ^you  understand  me.  Sir  Henry — t  am  glad,  as 
it  were,  to  gain  something  from  my  old  friend  and  comrade's 
countenance — not  by  truckling  or  disowning  my  principles,  sir 
— I  defy  such  practices  , — ^but,  in  short,  by  doing  him  any  kind- 
ness in  my  power  when  he  is  pleased  to  call  on  me.  So  I  came 
down  here  with  a  message  from  him  to  the  old  roundheaded 

son  of  a (I  beg  the  young  lady's  pardon,  from  the  crown 

of  her  head  down  to  the  very  toes  of  her  slipper)— And  so,  sir, 
chancing  as  I  was  stumbling  out  in  the  dark,  I  heard  you  give 
a  toast,  sir,  which  warmed  my  heart,  sir,  and  ever  will,  sir,  till 
death  chills  it ; — and  so  I  made  bold  to  let  you  know  there  was 
an  honest  man  within  hearing." 

Such  was  the  self-introduction  of  Master  Wildrake,  to  which 
the  knight  replied,  by  asking  him  to  sit  down,  and  take  a  glass 
of  sack  to  his  majesty's  glorious  restoration.  Wildrake,  at  this 
hint,  squeezed  in  without  ceremony  beside  the  young  Scotsman, 
and  not  only  pledged  his  landlord's  toast,  but  seconded  its 
import,  by  volunteering  a  verse  or  two  of  his  favorite  loyal 
ditty, — "  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again."  The  heartiness 
which  he  threw  into  his  song  opened  still  farther  the  heart  of 
the  old  knight,  though  Albert  and  Alice  looked  at  each  other 
with  looks  resentful  of  the  intrusion,  and  desirous  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  The  honorable  Master  Kerneguy  either  possessed  that 
happy  indifference  of  temper  which  does  not  deign  to  notice 
such  circumstances,  or  he  was  able  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  it  to  perfection,  as  he  sat  sipping  sack,  and  cracking  walnuts, 
without  testifying  the  least  sense  that  an  addition  liad  been 
made  to  the  party.  Wildrake,  who  liked  the  liquor  and  the 
company,  showed  no  unwillingness  to  repay  his  lsmdlord«  by  be- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  conversation. 

"  You  talk  of  fighting  and  suffering,  Sir  Henry  Lee.  Lord 
help  us,  we  have  all  had  our  share.  Ill  the  world  knows  what 
Sir  Henry  Lee  has  done  from  Edgefield  downwards,  wherever 
a  loyal  sword  was  drawn,  or  a  loyal  flag  fluttered.  Ah,  God 
help  us  I  I  have  done  something  too.  My  name  is  Roger 
Wildrake  of  Squattleseamere,  Lincoln ;  not  that  you  are  ever 
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like  to  have  heard  it  before,  but  I  was  captain  in  Lunsford's 
light-horse,  and  afterwards  with  Goring.  I  was  a  child-eater^ 
air — a  babe-bolter." 

"  1  have  heard  of  your  regiment's  exploits,  sir ;  and  perhaps 
3rou  may  find  I  have  seen  some  of  them,  if  we  should  spend  ten 
minutes  together.  And  I  think  I  have  heard  of  your  name  too. 
I  b^  to  drink  your  health,  Captain  Wildrake  of  Squattlesea- 
mere,  Lincolnshire." 

"  Sir  Henry,  I  drink  yours  in  this  pint  bumper,  and  upoa 
my  knee ;  and  I  would  do  as  much  for  that  young  gentleman — ^ 
(looking  at  Albert) — "  and  the  squire  of  the  green  cassock  too^ 
holding  it  for  green,  as  the  colors  are  not  to  my  eyes  altogether 
clear  and  distinguishable." 

It  was  a  remarkable  part  of  what  is  called  by  theatrical  folk 
the  by-play  of  this  scene,  that  Albert  was  conversing  apart  with 
Dr.  Rochecliffe  in  whispers,  even  more  than  the  divine  seemed 
desirous  of  encouraging ;  yet,  to  whatever  their  private  conver- 
sation referred,  it  did  not  deprive  the  young  colonel  of  the 
power  of  listening  to  what  was  going  forward  in  the  party  at 
large,  and  interfering  from  time  to  time,  like  a  watch-dog,  who 
can  distinguish  the  slightest  alarm,  even  when  employed  in  the 
engrossing  process  of  taking  his  food. 

**  Captain  Wildrake,"  said  Albert,  "we  have  no  objection — 
I  mean,  my  friend  and  I — to  be  communicative  on  proper  occa- 
sions ;  but  you,  sir,  who  are  so  old  a  sufferer,  must  needs  know, 
that  at  such  casual  meetings  as  this  men  do  not  mention  their 
names  unless  they  are  specially  wanted.  It  is  a  point  of  con- 
science, sir,  to  be  able  to  say,  if  your  principal.  Captain  Ever- 
ard,  or  Colonel  Everard,  if  he  be  a  colonel,  should  examine 
vou  upon  oath,  I  did  not  know  who  the  persons  were  whom  I 
heard  drink  such  and  such  toasts." 

"  Faith,  I  have  a  better  way  of  it,  worthy  sir,"  answered 
Wildrake ;  "  I  never  can,  for  the  life  of  me,  remember  that  there 
were  any  such  and  such  toasts  drunk  at  aU.  I'ts  a  strange  gift 
of  forgetful  ness  I  have." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  younger  Lee  ;  "  but  we,  who  have 
unhappily  more  tenacious  memories,  would  willingly  abide  by 
the  more  general  rule." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  with  all  my  heart  I  in- 
trude on  no  man's  confidence,  d — n  me — and  I  only  spoke  for 
civility's  sake,  having  the  purpose  of  drinking  3'our  health  in  a 
good  fashion." — (Then  he  broke  forth  into  melody)-^ 

"'Then  let  the  health  go  round,  a-round,  a-ro  md,  arroond, 
Then  let  the  health  go  round; 
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For  thoagh  your  stocking  be  of  silk, 

Yoar  knee  shall  kiss  the  ground,  a-ground,  a-ground,  a-groand* 

Your  knee  shall  kiss  the  ground.' '' 

**  Urge  it  no  farther,"  said  Sir  Heniy,  addressing  his  son  ; 
•*  Master  Wildrake  is  one  of  the  old  school— one  of  the  tantivy 
boys ;  and  we  must  bear  a  little,  for  if  they  drink  hard  they 
fought  well.  I  will  never  forget  how  a  party  came  up  ard 
rescued  us  clerks  of  Oxford,  as  they  called  the  regiment  1 
belonged  to,  out  of  a  cursed  embroglio  during  the  attack  on 
Brentford.  I  tell  you  we  were  enclosed  with  the  cockneys' 
pikes  both  front  and  rear,  and  we  should  have  come  off  but  ill 
bad  not  Lunsford's  light-horse,  the  babe-eaters  as  they  called 
them,  charged  up  to  the  pike's  point,  and  brought  us  off." 

"  I  am  glad  you  thought  on  that.  Sir  Henry,"  said  Wild- 
rake ;  *'  and  do  you  remember  what  the  officer  of  Lunsford's 
said?" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  Sir  Henry  smiling. 

"  Well,  then,  did  not  he  call  out,  when  the  women  were 
coming  down,  howling  like  sirens  as  they  were — *  Have  none 
of  you  a  plump  child  that  you  could  give  us  to  break  our  fast 
upon?'" 

"  Truth  itself ! "  said  the  knight ;  "  and  a  great  fat  woman 
stepped  forward  with  a  baby,  and  offered  it  to  the  supposed 
cannibal." 

All  at  the  table.  Master  Kemeguy  excepted,  who  seemed  to 
think  that  good  food  of  any  kind  required  no  apology,  held  up 
their  hands  in  token  of  amazement. 

"  Ay,"  said  Wildrake,  "  the a-hem  ! — I  crave  the  lady's 

pardon  again,  from  tip  of  top-knot  to  hem  of  farthingale — 
but  the  cursed  creature  proved  to  be  a  parish  nurse,  who  had 
been  paid  for  the  child  half-a-year  in  advance.  Gad,  I  took 
the  babe  out  of  the  bitch-wolf's  hand ;  and  I  have  contrived, 
though  God  knows  I  have  lived  in  a  skeldering  sort  of  way 
myself,  to  breed  up  bold  Breakfast,  as  I  call  him,  evei  since« 
It  was  paying  dear  for  a  jest,  though." 

"  Sir,  I  honor  you  for  your  humanity,"  said  the  old  knight 
— "  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  courage — Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see 
yott  here,"  said  the  good  knight,  his  eyes  watering  almost  to 
overflowing.  "  So  you  were  the  ^ild  officer  who  cut  us  jut  of 
the  toils ;  oh,  sir,  had  you  but  stopped  when  I  called  on  you, 
and  allowed  us  to  clear  the  streets  of  Brentford  with  our 
musketeers,  we  would  have  been  at  Lor  don  Stone  that  day  I 
But  your  good  will  was  the  same." 

"  Ay,  truly  was  it,"  said  V/ildrake,  who  now  sat  triumphant 
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tnd  glorious  in  hb  easy-chair ;  ''  and  here  is  to  all  the  btave 
hearts,  sir,  that  fought  and  fell  in  that  same  storm  of  Brentford. 
We  drove  all  before  us  like  chaff,  till  the  shops,  where  they  sold 
strong  waters,  and  other  temptations,  brought  us  up.  Gad,  sir, 
we,  the  babe-eaters,  had  too  many  acquaintances  in  Brentford, 
and  our  stout  Prince  Rupert  was  ever  better  at  making  way 
than  drawing  off.  Gad,  sir,  for  my  own  poor  share,  I  did  but 
go  into  the  house  of  a  poor  widow  lady,  who  maintained  a  charge 
of  daughters,  and  whopi  I  had  known  of  old,  to  get  my  horse 
fed,  a  morsel  of  meat,  and  so  forth,  when  these  cockney  pikes 
of  the  artillery  ground,  as  you  very  well  call  them,  rallied,  and 
came  in  with  their  armed  heads,  as  boldly  as  so  many  Cots- 
wold  rams.  I  sprang  down  stairs,  got  to  my  horse, — but,  egad, 
I  fancy  all  my  troop  had  widows  and  orphan  maidens  to  com- 
fort as  well  as  I,  for  only  five  of  us  got  together.  We  cut  our 
way  through  successfully ;  and,  Gad,  gentlemen,  I  carried  my 
little  Breakfast  on  the  pommel  before  me ;  and  there  was  such 
a  hollowing  and  screeching,  as  if  the  whole  town  thought  I  was 
to  kill,  roast,  and  eat  the  poor  child,  so  soon  as  I  got  to  quar- 
ters. But  devil  a  cockney  charged  up  to  my  bonny  bay,  poor 
lass,  to  rescue  little  cake-bread ;  they  only  cried  haro,  and  out 
upon  me." 

"  Alas  I  alas !  "  said  the  knight,  "  we  made  ourselves  seem 
worse  than  we  were  ;  and  we  were  too  bad  to  deser\^e  God's 
blessing  even  in  a  good  cause.  But  it  is  needless  to  look  back 
— we  did  not  deserve  victories  when  God  gave  them,  for  we 
never  improved  them  like  good  soldiers,  or  like  Christian  men  ; 
and  so  we  gave  these  canting  scoundrels  the  advantage  of  us, 
for  they  assumed,  out  of  mere  hypocrisy,  the  discipline  and 
orderly  behavior  which  we,  who  drew  our  swords  in  a  better 
cause,  ought  to  have  practiced  out  of  true  principle.  But  here 
is  my  hand.  Captain.  I  have  often  wished  to  see  the  honest 
fellow  who  charged  up  so  smartly  in  our  behalf,  and  I  rever- 
ence you  for  the  care  you  took  of  the  poor  child.  I  am  glad 
this  dilapidated  place  has  still  some  hospitality  to  offer  you, 
although  we  cannot  treat  you  to  roasted  babes  or  stewed  suck- 
lings— eh.  Captain  ? " 

"  Troth,  Sir  Henry,  the  scandal  was  sore  against  us  on  that 
score.  I  remember  Lacy,  who  was  an  old  play-actor,  and  a 
lieutenant  in  ours,  made  drollery  on  it  in  a  play  which  was 
sometimes  acted  at  Oxford,  when  our  hearts  were  something 
up,  called,  I  think,  the  Old  Troop."* 

*  Note  C.    Cannibaliin  imputed  to  the  Cavalien. 
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So  saying,  and  feeling  more  familiar  as  his  cuerits  were 
known,  he  hitched  his  chair  up  against  that  of  the  Scottish  lad, 
who  was  seated  next  him,  and  who,  in  shifting  his  place,  was 
awkward  enough  to  disturb,  in  his  turn,  Alice  Lee,  who  sat 
opposite,  and,  a  little  offended,  or  at  least  embarrassed^  drew 
her  chair  away  from  the  table. 

"  I  crave  pardon,"  said  the  honorable  Master  Kemeguy ; 
**  but,  sir,"  to  Master  Wildrake,  **  ye  hae  e'en  garr*d  me  hurt 
the  young  lady's  shank." 

'*  I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,  and  much  more  that  of  th4  fail 
lady,  as  b  reasonable ;  though,  rat  me,  sir,  if  it  was  I  set  youi 
chair  a-trundling  in  that  way.  Zooks,  sir  I  have  brought  with 
me  no  plague,  nor  pestilence,  nor  other  infectious  disorder,  that 
ye  should  have  started  away  as  if  I  had  been  a  leper,  and  dis- 
composed the  lady,  which  I  would  have  prevented  with  my 
life,  sir.  Sir,  if  ye  be  northern  born,  as  your  tongue  bespeaks, 
^^d,  it  was  I  ran  the  risk  in  drawing  near  you ;  so  there  was 
small  reason  for  you  to  bolt" 

"  Master  Wildrake,"  said  Albert,  interfering,  "  this  young 
gentleman  is  a  stranger  as  well  as  you,  under  protection  of  Sir 
Henry's  hospitality,  and  it  cannot  be  agreeable  for  my  father 
to  see  disputes  arise  among  his  guests.  You  may  mistake  the 
young  gentleman's  quality  from  his  present  appearance — this 
IS  the  Honorable  Master  Louis  Kemeguy,  sir,  son  of  my  Lord 
Killstewers  of  Kincardineshire,  one  who  has  fought  for  the 
King,  young  as  he  is." 

''No  dispute  shall  arise  through  me,  sir — ^none  through  me," 
said  Wildrake ;  "  your  exposition  sufficeth,  sir. — Master  Louis 
Gimigo,  son  of  my  Lord  Kilsteer,  in  Gringardenshire,!  am  your 
humble  slave,  sir,  and  drink  vour  health,  in  token  that  I  honor 
you,  and  all  true  Soots  who  draw  their  Andrew  Ferraras  on  the 
right  side,  sir." 

"  I'se  beholden  to  you,  and  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  some  haughtiness  of  manner,  which  hardly  corre- 
sponded with  his  rusticity ;  *'  and  I  wuss  your  health  in  aceevii 
way." 

Most  judicious  persons  would  have  here  dropped  the  conver- 
sation ;  but  it  was  one  of  Wildrake's  marked  peculiarities  that 
he  could  never  let  matters  stand  when  they  were  well.  Ho 
continued  to  plague  the  shy,  proud,  and  awkward  lad  with  his 
observations.  "  You  speak  your  national  dialect  pretty  strongly. 
Master  Gimigo,"  said  he,  "  but  I  think  not  quite  the  language 
of  the  gallants  that  I  have  known  among  the  Scottish  cavaliers 
*-I  knew,  for  example,  some  of  the  Gordons,  and  others  of  good 
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repute,  who  always  put  an/for  the  wh^  zsfaai  for  whai^  fan 
for  wheriy  and  the  like." 

Albert  Lee  here  interposed,  and  said  that  the  provinces  of 
Scotland,  like  those  of  England,  had  their  different  modes  of 
pronunciation. 

'*  You  are  very  right,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  **  I  reckon  myself, 
now,  a  pretty  good  speaker  of  their  cursed  jargon — no  offence, 
young  gentleman  ;  and  yet,  when  I  took  a  turn  with  some  of 
Montrose's  folk,  in  the  South  Hielands,  as  they  call  their  beastly 
wildernesses  (no  offence  again),  I  chanced  to  be  by  myself,  and 
to  lose  my  way,  when  I  said  to  a  shepherd-fellow,  making  xnj 
mouth  as  wide,  and  my  voice  as  broad  as  I  could,  whore  am  I 
ganging  /////— confound  me  if  the  fellow  could  answer  me, 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  sulky,  as  the  bumpkins  will  be  now  and 
then  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  sword." 

This  was  familiarly  spoken,  and  though  partly  addressed  to 
Albert,  was  still  more  directed  to  his  immediate  neighbor,  the 
young  Scotsman,  who  seemed,  from  bashfulness,  or  some  other 
reason,  rather  shy  of  his  intimacy.  To  one  or  two  personal 
touches  from  Wildrake's  elbow,  administered  during  his  last 
speech,  by  wav  of  a  practical  app>eal  to  him  in  particular,  he 
only  answered,  **  Misunderstandings  were  to  be  expected  when 
men  converse  in  national  deealects." 

Wilddrake,  now  considerably  drunker  than  he  ought  to 
have  been  in  civil  company,  caught  up  the  phrase,  and  repeated 
it : — "  Misunderstanding,  sir — Misunderstanding,  sir? — I  do  not 
know  how  I  am  to  construe  that,  sir ;  but  to  judge  from  the 
information  of  these  scratches  on  your  honorable  visnomy,  I 
should  augur  that  you  had  been  of  late  at  misunderstanding 
with  the  cat,  sir  ? " 

"  You  are  mistaken,  then,  friend,  it  was  with  the  dowg," 
answered  the  Scotsman,  dryly,  and  cast  a  look  towards  Albert 

"  We  had  some  trouble  with  the  watch-dogs  in  entering  so 
late  in  the  evening,"  said  Albert,  in  explanation,  "  and  this 
youth  had  a  fall  among  some  rubbish,  by  which  he  came  by 
these  scratches." 

"  And  now,  dear  Sir  Henry,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  allow 
08  to  remind  you  of  your  gout,  and  our  long  journey.  I  do  it  the 
rather  that  my  good  friend  your  son  has  been,  during  the  whole 
time  of  supper,  putting  questions  to  me  aside,  which  had  much 
better  be  reserved  till  to-morrow — May  we  therefore  ask  permis* 
sion  to  retire  to  our  night's  rest  ? " 

"  These  private  committees  in  a  merry  meeting,"  said  Wild* 
rake,  '*  are  a  solecism  in  breeding.    They  always  put  me  in  mind 
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of  the  cursed  committees  at  Westminster, — But  shall  we  to  roost 
before  we  rouse  the  night-owl  with  a  catch  ? " 

"Aha,  canst  thou  quote  Shakspeare?"  said  Sir  Henry, 
pleased  at  discovering  a  new  good  quality  in  his  acquaintance, 
whose  military  services  were  otherwise  but  just  able  to  counter- 
balance the  mtrusive  freedom  of  his  conversation.  *'  In  the 
name  of  merry  Will,"  he  continued, — "whom  I  never  saw, 
though  I  have  seen  many  of  his  conrades,  as  Alleyn,  Hemmings, 
and  so  on — ^we  will  have  a  single  catch,  and  one  rouse  about 
and  then  to  bed." 

After  the  usual  discussion  about  the  choice  of  the  song,  and 
the  parts  which  each  was  to  bear,  they  united  their  voices  in 
trolling  a  loyal  glee,  which  was  popular  among  the  party  at  the 
time,  and  in  fact  believed  to  be  composed  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Dr.  Rochecliffe  himself. 

GL££  FOR  KING  CHARLES. 

Bring  the  bowl  which  ^oa  boast,  Though  he  wanders  through  dangen^ 

Fill  it  up  to  the  brim ;  Unaided,  unknown, 

Tis  to  him  we  love  most,  Dependent  on  strangers. 

And  to  all  who  love  him.  Estran^^ed  from  his  own ; 

Brave  eallants,  stand  up.  Though  'tis  under  our  breath. 

And  avaunt,  ye  base  carles  1  Amidst  forfeits  and  perils, 

Were  there  deatn  in  the  cup,  Here's  to  honor  and  faith, 

Here's  health  to  King  Charles !  And  a  health  to  King  Charles  I 

Let  such  honors  abound 

As  the  time  can  afford. 
The  knee  on  the  ground. 

And  the  hand  on  the  sword ; 
But  the  time  shall  come  round. 

When,  'mid  Lords,  Dukes,  and  Earli^ 
The  loud  trumpets  shall  sound 

Here's  a  health  to  King  Charles 

After  this  display  of  loyalty,  and  a  final  libarion,  the  party 
took  leave  of  each  other  for  the  night.  Sir  Henry  offered  his 
old  acquaintance  Wild  rake  a  bed  for  the  evening,  who  weighed 
the  matter  somewhat  in  this  fashion :  "  Why,  to  speak  truth, 
my  pa*ron  will  expect  me  at  the  borough — but  then  he  is  used 
to  my  staying  out  of  doors  a-nights.  Then  there's  the  devil, 
that  they  say  haunts  Woodstock  ;  but  with  the  blessing  of  this 
reverend  Doctor,  I  defy  him  and  all  his  works — I  saw  him  not 
when  I  slept  here  twice  before,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  was  absent 
then,  he  has  not  come  back  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  family* 
So  I  accept  your  courtesy.  Sir  Henry,  and  I  thank  you,  as  a 
cavalier  c^  Lunsford  should  thank  one  of  the  fighting  deiks  d 
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Oxon.  God  bless  the  king  I  I  care  not  who  hears  it,  sndcon* 
fusion  to  Noll  and  his  red  nose  I  "  Off  he  went  accordingly 
with  a  bottle-swagger,  guided  by  Joceline,  to  whom  Albert,  in 
the  meantime,  had  whispered,  to  be  sure  to  quarter  him  far 
enough  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Young  Lee  then  saluted  his  sister,  and,  with  the  formality 
of  those  times,  asked  and  received  his  father's  blessing  with  an 
affectionate  embrace.  His  page  seemed  desirous  to  imitate  one 
part  of  his  example,  but  was  repelled  by  Alice,  who  only  replied 
to  his  offered  salute  with  a  curtsey.  He  next  bowed  his  head 
in  an  awkward  fashion  to  her  father,  who  wished  him  a  good 
night.  "  I  am  glad  to  see,  young  man,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have 
at  least  learned  the  reverence  due  to  age.  It  should  sdways  be 
paid,  sir ;  because  in  doing  so  you  render  that  honor  to  others 
which  you  will  expect  yourself  to  receive  when  you  24>proacb 
the  close  of  your  life.  More  will  I  speak  with  you  at  leisure, 
on  your  duties  as  a  page,  which  office  in  former  days  used  to  be 
the  very  school  of  chivalry  ;  whereas  of  late,  by  the  disorderly 
times,  it  has  become  litde  better  than  a  school  of  wild  and  dis- 
ordered license ;  which  made  rare  Ben  Jonson  exclaim- " 

•*  Nay,  father,"  said  Albert,  interposing,  "  you  must  consider 
this  day's  fatigue;  and  the  poor  lad  is  almost  asleep  on  his  legs 
—to-morrow  he  will  listen,  with  more  profit  to  your  kind  admo^ 
nitions. — And  jrou,  Louis,  remember  at  least  one  part  of  your 
duty — ^take  the  candles  and  light  us — here  Joceline  comes  to 
show  us  the  way.  Once  more,  good  night,  good  Dr.  Rochecliff« 
—good  night,  aU." 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIRST. 


Groom.    Hail,  noble  prince  t 
Km£  Richard,  Thi 

The  cneapest  ol  ut  is  a  groat  too  dear, 


Kmf  Rkkard,  ,  ThanlM,  noble  peer  I 

RiCKARD  II» 


Albbrt  and  his  page  were  ushered  by  Joceline  to  what  was 
called  the  Spanish  Chamber,  a  huge  old  scrambling  bedroom, 
rather  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  furnished  with  a  laige 
standing-bed  for  the  master,  and  a  truckle-bed  for  the  domestic^ 
as  was  common  at  a  much  later  period  in  old  English  houses, 
wfaeie  the  gentleman  often  required  the  assistance  of  a  groom  oi 
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the  chambers  to  help  him  to  bed,  if  the  hospitality  had  been 
exuberant  The  walls  were  covered  with  hangings  of  cordovan 
leather,  stamped  with  gold,  and  representing  fights  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Moriscoes,  bull-feasts,  and  other  sports  peculiar 
to  the  Peninsula,  from  which  it  took  its  name  of  the  Spanish 
Chamber.  These  hangings  were  in  some  places  entirely  torn 
down,  in  others  defaced  and  hanging  in  tatters.  But  Albert 
stepped  not  to  make  observations,  anxious,  it  seemed,  to  get 

i[oceline  out  of  the  room  ;  which  he  achieved  by  hastily  answer 
ng  his  offers  of  fresh  fuel,  and  more  liquor,  m  the  negative, 
and  returning,  with  equal  conciseness,  the  under-keeper's  good 
wishes  for  the  evening.  He  at  length  retired,  somewhat  unwill- 
ingly, and  as  if  he  thought  that  his  young  master  might  have 
bestowed  a  few  more  words  upon  a  faithful  old  retainer  after  so 
long  absence. 

Joliffe  was  no  sooner  gone»  than,  before  a  single  word  wais 
spoken  between  Albert  Lee  and  his  pafi;e,  the  former  hastened 
to  the  door,  examined  lock,  latch,  and  bolt,  and  made  them 
fast,  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.  He  superadded  to 
these  precautions  that  of  a  long  screw-bolt,  which  he  brought 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  which  he  screwed  on  the  staple  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  withdraw  it,  or  open  the 
door,  unless  by  breaking  it  down.  The  page  held  a  light  to 
him  during  the  operation,  which  his  master  went  through  with 
much  exactness  and  dexterity.  But  when  Albert  arose  from 
his  knee,  on  which  he  had  rested  during  the  accomplishment 
of  this  task,  the  manner  of  the  companions  was  on  the  sudden 
entirely  changed  toward  each  other.  The  honorable  Master 
Remeguy,  from  a  cubbish  lout  of  a  raw  Scotsman,  seemed  to 
have  acquired  at  once  all  the  grace  and  ease  of  motion  and  man- 
ner which  could  be  given  by  an  acquaintance  of  the  eariiest  and 
most  familiar  kind  with  the  best  company  of  the  time. 

He  gave  the  light  he  held  to  Albert  with  the  ea^  indiffer- 
ence of  a  superior,  who  rather  graces  than  troubles  his  dependent 
by  giving  him  some  slight  service  to  perform.  Albert,  with 
the  greatest  appearance  of  deference,  assumed  in  his  turn  the 
character  of  torch-bearer,  and  lighted  his  page  across  the  cham- 
ber, without  turning  his  back  upon  him  as  he  did  so.  He  then 
set  the  light  on  the  table  by  the  bedside,  and  approaching  the 
3roung  man  with  deep  reverence,  received  from  him  the  soiled 
green  jacket,  with  the  same  profound  respect  as  if  he  had  been 
a  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  or  other  officer  of  the  household 
of  the  highest  distinction,  disrobing  his  Sovereign  of  the  Maatlo 
of  the  Garter.    The  person  to  iK^om  this  ceiemony  was  ad 
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dressed  endured  it  for  a  minute  or  two  with  profound  gravity, 
and  then  bursting  out  a-laughing,  exclaimed  to  Albert,  "  What 
a  devil  means  all  this  formality? — thou  complimentest  with 
these  miserable  rags  as  if  they  were  silks,  and  sables,  and 
with  poor  Louis  Kerneguy  as  if  he  were  the  King  of  Great 
Britain ! " 

"And  if  your  Majesty's  commands,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  have  made  me  for  a  moment  seem  to  forget  that 
you  are  my  sovereign,  surely  I  may  be  permitted  to  render  my 
homage  as  such  while  you  are  in  your  own  royal  palace  of 
Woodstock?" 

**  Truly,"  replied  the  disguised  monarch,  **  the  sovereign  and 
the  palace  are  not  ill  matched  ^ — these  tattered  hangings  and 
my  ragged  jerkin  suit  each  other  admirably. — This  Woodstock  1 
— this  the  bower  where  the  royal  Norman  revelled  with  the 
fair  Rosamond  Clifford  I — Why,  it  is  a  place  of  assignation  for 
owls  1 "  Then,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  with  his  natural 
courtesy,  he  added,  as  if  fearing  he  might  have  hurt  Albert's 
feelings — "  But  the  more  obscure  and  retired,  it  is  the  fitter  for 
our  purpose,  Lee  ;  and  if  it  does  seem  to  be  a  roost  for  owls,  as 
there  is  no  denying,  why  we  know  it  has  nevertheless  brought 
up  eagles." 

He  threw  himself  as  he  spoke  upon  a  chair,  and  indolently, 
but  gracefully,  received  the  kind  offices  of  Albert,  who  undid 
the  course  buttonings  of  the  leathern  gamashes  which  defended 
his  legs,  and  spoke  to  him  the  whilst : — "  What  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  olden  time  is  your  father.  Sir  Henry  !  It  is  strange 
I  should  not  have  seen  him  before ; — but  I  heard  my  father 
often  speak  of  him  as  being  among  the  lower  of  our  real  old 
English  gentry.  By  the  mode  in  which  he  began  to  school 
me,  I  can  guess  you  had  a  tight  taskmaster  of  him,  Albert— 
I  warrant  you  never  wore  hat  in  his  presence,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  never  cocked  it  at  least  in  his  presence,  please  your 
Majesty,  as  I  have  seen  some  youngsters  do,"  answered  Albert ; 
''  indeed  if  I  had,  it  must  have  been  a  stout  beaver  to  have 
saved  me  from  a  broken  head." 

"  Oh,  I  doubt  it  not,"  replied  the  King  \  "  a  fine  old  gentle- 
man— ^but  with  that,  methinks,  in  his  countenance,  that  assures 
you  he  would  not  hate  the  child  in  sparing  the  rod. — Hark  y^ 
Albert — Suppose  the  same  glorious  Restoration  come  rouna— 
which,  if  drinking  to  its  arrival  can  hasten  it,  should  not  be  far 
distant, — for  in  that  particular  our  adherents  never  neglect 
their  duty, — suppose  it  to  come,  therefore,  and  that  thy  father, 
as  must  l)e  of  course,  becomes  an  Earl  and  one  of  the  Privy 
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Counnl,  oddsfish.  man,  I  shall  be  as  much  afraid  of  him  as 
ever  was  my  grandfather  Henri  Quatre  of  old  Sully. — Imagine 
there  were  such  a  trinket  now  about  the  Court  as  the  Fair 
Rosamond,  or  I^a  Belle  Gabrielle,  what  a  work  there  would  be 
of  pages,  and  grooms  of  the  chamber,  to  get  the  pretty  rogue 
clandestinely  shuffled  out  by  the  backstairs,  like  a  prohibited 
commodity,  when  the  steps  of  the  Earl  of  Woodstock  was  heard 
in  the  antechamber  1 '' 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Majesty  so  merry  after  your  fa- 
tiguing  journey." 

"  The  fatigue  was  nothing,  man,"  said  Charles  \  "  a  kind 
welcome  and  a  good  meal  made  amends  for  all  that.  But  they 
must  have  suspected  thee  of  bringing  a  wolf  from  the  braes  of 
Badenoch  along  with  you  instead  of  a  two-legged  being,  with 
no  more  that  the  usual  allowance  of  mortal  stowage  for  provi- 
sions. I  was  really  ashamed  of  my  appetite  ;  but  thou  know- 
est  I  had  eat  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours,  save  the  raw  egg 
you  stole  for  me  from  the  old  women's  hen-roost — I  tell  thee  I 
mushed  to  show  myself  so  ravenous  before  that  high-bred  and 
respectable  old  gentleman  your  father,  and  the  very  pretty  girl 
your  sister— or  cousin,  is  she  ? " 

"  She  is  my  sister,"  said  Albert  Lee  dryly,  and  added,  in  the 
same  breath,  "  Your  Majesty's  appetite  suited  well  enough  with 
the  character  of  a  raw  northern  lad. — Would  your  Majesty  now 
please  to  retire  to  rest  ?  " 

"  Not  for  a  minute  or  two,"  said  the  King,  retaining  his  seat. 
"  Why,  man,  I  have  scarce  had  my  tongue  unchained  to-day ; 
and  to  talk  with  that  northern  twang,  and, besides,  the  fatigue 
of  being  obliged  to  speak  every  word  in  character,— Gad,  it's 
like  walking  as  the  galley-slaves  do  on  the  Continent,  with  a 
twenty-four  pound  shot  chained  to  their  legs — they  may  drag  it 
along,  but  they  cannot  move  with  comfort.  Ana,  by  the  way, 
thou  art  slack  in  paying  me  my  well-deserved  tribute  of  compli- 
ments on  my  counterfeiting. — Did  I  not  play  Louis  Kerneguy 
as  round  as  a  ring  ?  " 

"  If  your  Majesty  asks  my  serious  opinion,  perhaps  I  may  be 
forgiven  if  I  say  your  dialect  was  somewhat  too  coarse  for  a 
Scottish  yoiith  of  high  birth,  and  your  behavior  perhaps  a  little 
too  churlish.  I  thought  too — though  I  pretend  not  to  be  skil- 
ful— that  some  of  your  Scottish  sounded  as  if  it  were  not 
genuine." 

"  Not  genuine  ? — there  is  no  pleasing  thee,  Albert. — ^Why 
who  should  speak  genuine  Scottish  but  myself  ?  Was  I  not  their 
King  for  a  matter  of  ten  months  ?  and  if  I  did  not  get  knowledge 
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tA  their  language,  I  wonder  what  else  I  got  by  it.  Did  not  east 
country,  and  south  country,  and  west  country  and  Highlands, 
caw,  croak,  and  shriek  about  me,  as  the  deep  guttural,  the  broad 
drawl,  and  the  high  sharp  yelp  predominated  by  turns  ? — Odds- 
fish,  man,  have  I  not  been  speeched  at  by  their  orators,  ad- 
dressed by  their  senators,  rebuked  by  their  kirkmen  ?  Have  I 
not$at  on  the  cutty-stool,  mon  [again  assuming  the  northern 
dialect],  and  thought  it  grace  of  worthy  Mas  John  Gillespie, 
that  I  was  permitted  to  do  penance  in  mine  own  privy  cham- 
ber, instead  of  the  face  of  the  congregation  ?  and  wilt  thou  tell 
me,  after  all,  that  I  cannot  speak  Scotch  enough  to  baffle  an 
Oxon  Knight  and  his  family  ?  " 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, — I  began  by  saying  I  was  no 
judge  of  the  Scottish  language." 

"  Pshaw — it  is  mere  envy ;  just  so  you  said  at  Norton's  that 
I  was  too  courteous  and  civil  for  a  young  page — now  you  think 
me  too  rude." 

"  And  there  is  a  medium,  if  one  could  find  it,"  said  Albert^ 
defending  his  opinion  in  the  same  tone  in  which  the  King  at- 
tacked him  j  "  so  this  morning,  when  you  were  in  the  woman's 
dress,  you  raised  your  petticoats  rather  unbecomingly  high,  as 
you  waded  through  the  first  little  stream  ;  and  when  I  told  you 
of  it,  to  mend  the  matter,  you  draggled  through  the  next  with- 
out raising  them  at  all." 

"  O,  the  devil  take  the  woman's  dress  I  "  said  Charles ;  "  I 
hope  I  shall  never  be  driven  to  that  disguise  again.  Why,  my 
ugly  face  was  enough  to  put  gowns,  caps,  and  kirtles,  out  of 
fasnion  forever — the  very  dogs  fled  from  me — Had  I  passed 
any  hamlet  that  had  but  five  huts  in  it,  I  could  not  have  escaped 
the  cucking-stool. — I  was  a  libel  on  womanhood.  These  leath- 
ern conveniences  are  none  of  the  gayest,  but  they  zx^  propria 
qua  maribus  ;  and  right  glad  am  I  to  be  repossessed  of  thenu 
I  can  tell  you  too,  my  friend,  I  shall  resume  all  my  masculine 

Erivileges  with  my  proper  habiliment ;  and  as  you  say  I  have 
een  too  coarse  to-night,  I  will  behave  myself  like  a  courtiet 
to  Mistress  Alice  to-morrow.  I  made  a  sort  of  acquaintance 
with  her  already,  when  I  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  sex  with 
herself,  and  found  out  there  are  other  Colonels  in  the  wind  be- 
sides you.  Colonel  Albert  Lee." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Albert — and  then  stopped 
short,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  words  to  express  the  un 

Eleasant  nature  of  his  feelings.    They  could  not  escape  Charles  \ 
ut  he  proceeded  without  scruple.     "  I  pique  myself  on  seeing 
as  far  into  the  hearts  of  young  ladies  as  most  folk,  though  God 
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knows  they  are  sometimes  too  deep  for  the  wisest  of  us.  But 
I  mentioned  to  your  sister  in  my  character  of  fortune-teller,— 
thinking,  poor  simple  man,  that  a  country  girl  must  have  no 
one  but  her  brother  to  dream  about, — that  she  was  anxious 
about  a  certain  Colonel.  I  had  hit  the  theme,  but  not  the  per- 
son ;  for  I  alluded  to  you.  Albeit ;  and  I  presume  the  blush 
was  too  deep  ever  to  be  given  to  a  brother.  So  up  she  got, 
and  away  she  flew  from  me  like  a  lapwing.  I  can  excuse 
ter — ^for,  looking  at  myself  in  the  well,  I  think  if  I  had 
met  such  a  creature  as  I  seemed,  I  should  have  called  fiie 
and  fagot  against  it. — Now,  what  think  you,  Albert — ^who 
can  this  Colonel  be,  that  more  than  rivals  you  in  your  sister's 
affection  ? " 

Albert,  who  well  knew  that  the  King's  mode  of  thinkings 
where  the  fair  sex  was  concerned,  was  far  more  gay  than  deli- 
cate, endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present  topic  by  a  grave 
answer. 

"  His  sister,"  he  said,  "  had  been  in  some  measure  educate^ 
with  the  son  of  her  maternal  uncle,  Markham  Everard ;  but  as 
his  father  and  he  himself  had  adopted  the  cause  of  the  round- 
heads, the  families  had  in  consequence  been  at  variance  ;  and 
any  projects  which  might  have  been  formerly  entertained  were 
of  course  long  since  dismissed  on  all  sides." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Albert,  you  are  wrong,"  said  the  King, 
pitilessly  pursuing  his  jest.  "  You  Colonels,  whether  you  wear 
blue  or  orange  sashes,  are  too  pretty  fellows  to  be  dismissed 
so  easily,  when  once  you  have  acquired  an  interest.  But  Mis- 
tress Alice,  so  pretty,  and  who  wishes  the  restoration  of  the 
King  with  such  a  look  and  accent,  as  if  she  were  an  angel 
whose  prayers  must  needs  bring  it  down,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  retain  any  thoughts  of  a  canting  roundhead — What  say  you 
— ^will  you  give  me  leave  to  take  her  to  task  about  it  ? — After 
all,  I  am  the  party  most  concerned  in  maintaining  true  allegi- 
ance among  my  subjects ;  and  if  I  gain  the  pretty  maiden's 
good  will,  that  of  the  sweetheart  will  soon  follow.  This  was 
jolly  King  Edward's  way — Edward  the  Fourth,  you  know.  The 
Icing-making  Earl  of  Warwick — the  Cromwell  of  his  day— de- 
throned him  more  than  once ;  but  he  had  the  hearts  of  the 
merry  dames  of  London,  and  the  purses  and  veins  of  the  cock- 
neys bled  freely,  till  they  brought  him  home  again.  How  say 
you  ? — shall  I  shake  off  my  northern  slough,  and  speak  with 
Alice  in  my  own  character,  showing  what  education  and  manners 
have  done  for  me,  to  make  the  best  amends  they  can  for  \Vk 
ugly  face  ?  " 
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"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Albert,  in  an  altered 
and  embarrassed  tone,  "I  did  not  expect " 

Here  he  stopped,  not  able  to  find  words  adequate  at  the 
same  time  to  express  his  sentiments,  and  respectful  enough  to 
the  King,  while  in  his  father's  house,  and  under  his  own  pro- 
tection. 

"  And  what  is  it  that  Master  Lee  does  not  expect  ? "  said 
Charles  with  marked  gravity  on  his  part 

Again  Albert  attemptea  a  reply,  but  advanced  no  farther 
than,  "  I  would  hope,  if  it  please  your  Majesty " — ^when  he 
again  stopped  short,  his  deep  and  hereditary  respect  for  his 
sovereign,  and  his  sense  of  hospitality  due  to  his  misfortunes, 
preventing  his  giving  utterance  to  his  irritated  feelings. 

'*  And  what  does  Colonel  Albert  Lee  hope  ?  "  said  Charles, 
in  the  same  dry  and  cold  manner  in  which  he  had  before  spoken. 
— "  No  answer  ? — Now,  I  hope  that  Colonel  Lee  does  not  see 
in  a  silly  jest  anything  offensive  to  the  honor  of  his  family, 
since  methinks  that  were  an  indifferent  compliment  to  his  sister, 
his  father,  and  himself,  not  to  mention  Charles  Stewart,  whom 
he  calls  his  King;  and  I  expect^  that  I  shall  not  be  so  hardly 
construed,  as  to  be  supposed  capable  of  forgetting  that  Mistress 
Alice  Lee  is  the  daughter  of  my  faithful  subject  and  host,  and 
the  sister  of  my  guide  and  preserver. — Come,  come,  Albert," 
he  added,  changing  at  once  to  his  naturally  frank  and  uncere- 
monious manner,  "  you  forget  how  long  I  have  been  abroad, 
where  men,  women,  and  children,  talk  gallantry  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  with  no  more  serious  thought  than  just  to  pass  away 
the  time  ;  and  I  forget,  too,  that  you  are  of  the  old-fashioned 
English  school,  a  son  after  Sir  Henry's  own  heart,  and  don't 
understand  raillery  upon  such  subjects. — But  I  ask  your  pardon, 
Albert,  sincerely,  if  I  have  really  hurt  you." 

So  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  Colonel  Lee,  who,  feel- 
ing he  had  been  rather  too  hasty  in  construing  the  King's  jest 
in  an  unpleasant  sense,  kissed  it  with  reverence,  and  attempted 
an  apology. 

**  Not  a  word — ^not  a  word,"  said  the  good-natured  Prince, 
raising  his  penitent  adherent  as  he  attempted  to  kneel ;  '*  we 
understand  each  other.  You  are  somewhat  afraid  of  the  gay 
reputation  which  I  acquired  in  Scotland  ;  but  I  assure  you,  I 
will  be  as  stupid  as  you  or  your  cousin  Colonel  could  desire,  in 
presence  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee,  and  only  bestow  my  gallantry, 
should  I  have  any  to  throw  away,  upon  the  pretty  little  waiting- 
maid  who  attended  at  supper — unless  you  should  have  mono 
polized  her  ear  for  your  benefit,  Colonel  Albert  ?  " 
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**  It  is  monopolized,  sure  enough,  though  not  by  me,  if  it 
please  your  Majesty,  but  by  Joceline  Joliffe,  the  under-keeper, 
whom  we  must  not  disoblige,  as  we  have  trusted  him  so  far 
already,  and  may  have  occasion  to  repose  even  entire  confidence 
in  him.  I  half  think  he  suspects  who  Louis  Kerneguy  may  in 
reality  be." 

"  You  are  an  engrossing  set,  you  wooers  of  Woodstock," 
said  the  King,  laughing.  "  Now,  if  I  had  a  fancy,  as  a  French- 
man would  not  fail  to  have  in  such  a  case,  to  make  pretty 
speeches  to  the  deaf  old  woman  I  saw  in  the  kitchen,  as  a 
tisaUefy  I  dare  say  I  should  be  told  that  her  ear  was  engrossed 
for  Dr.  Rocheclitte's  sole  use  ? " 

"  I  marvel  at  your  Majesty's  good  spirits,"  said  Albert, 
'*  that,  after  a  day  of  danger,  fatigue,  and  accidents,  you  should 
feel  the  power  of  amusing  yourself  thus." 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  wishes  his 
Majesty  would  go  to  sleep  ? — Well,  one  word  or  two  on  more 
serious  business,  and  I  have  done — I  have  been  completely 
directed  by  you  and  Rochecliife — I  have  changed  my  disguise 
from  female  to  male  upon  the  instant,  and  altered  my  destina- 
tion from  Hampshire  to  take  shelter  here — Do  you  still  hold  it 
the  wiser  course  ? " 

"  I  have  great  confidence  in  Dr.  Rochecliffe,"  replied  Albert, 
''  whose  acquaintance  with  the  scattered  royalists  enables  him 
to  gain  the  most  accurate  intelligence.  His  pride  in  the  extent 
of  his  correspondence,  and  the  complication  of  his  plots  and 
schemes  for  your  Majesty's  service,  is  indeed  the  very  food  he 
lives  upon  ;  but  his  sagacity  is  equal  to  his  vanity.  I  repose, 
besides,  the  utmost  faith  in  Joliffe.  Of  my  father  and  sister  I 
would  say  nothing ;  yet  I  would  not,  without  reason,  extend 
the  knowledge  of  your  Majesty's  person  farther  than  it  is  in- 
dispensably  necessary." 

''  Is  it  handsome  in  me,"  said  Charles,  pausing,  "  to  with 
hold  my  full  confidence  from  Sir  Henry  Lee  ?  " 

"Your  Majes^  heard  of  his  almost  death-swoon  of  last 
night — ^what  would  agitate  him  most  deeply  must  not  be  hastily 
communicated." 

**  True  ;  but  are  we  safe  from  a  visit  of  the  red-coats — they 
have  them  in  Woodstock  as  well  as  ill  Oxford  ? "  said  Charles. 

"  Dr.  Rochecliife  says,  not  unwisely,"  answered  Lee,  "  that 
it  is  best  sitting  near  the  fire  when  the  chimney  smokes ,  and 
that  Woodstock,  so  lately  in  possession  of  the  sequestrator^ 
and  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the  soldiers,  will  be  less  suspected, 
and  more  carelessly  searched,  than  mote  dbtanc  comers  which 
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might  seem  to  promise  more  safety.  Besides,"  he  added, 
*'  RocbeclilTe  is  in  possession  of  curious  and  important  news 
concerning  the  state  of  matters  at  Woodstock,  highly  favorable 
to  your  Majesty's  being  concealed  in  the  palace  for  two  or  three 
days,  till  shipping  is  provided.  The  Parliament,  or  usurping 
Council  of  State,  had  sent  down  sequestrators,  whom  their  own 
evdl  conscience,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  tricks  of  some  dar- 
mg  cavaliers,  had  frightened  out  of  the  Lodge,  without  much 
desire  to  come  back  again.  Then  the  more  formidable  usurper, 
Cromwell,  had  granted  a  warrant  of  possession  to  Colonel 
Everard,  who  had  only  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  repossessing 
his  uncle  in  the  Lodge,  and  who  kept  watch  in  person  at  the 
little  borough,  to  see  that  Sir  Henry  was  not  disturbed." 

"  What  1  Mistress  Alice's  Colonel  ? "  said  the  King—"  that 
sounds  alarming ; — for  grant  that  he  keeps  the  other  fellows  at 
bay,  think  you.  Master  Albert,  he  will  have  an  hundred  errands 
a-day  to  bnng  him  here  in  person  ? " 

**  Dr.  RocheclifFe  says,"  answered  Lee,  the  treaty  between 
Sir  Henry  and  his  nephew  binds  the  latter  not  to  approach  the 
Lodge,  unless  invited  ; — indeed,  it  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  strongly  arguing  the  good  consequences  it  might  pro- 
duce to  your  Majesty's  cause,  that  my  father  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  occupy  Woodstock  at  all :  but  be  assured  he  will  be  in  no 
hurry  to  send  an  invitation  to  the  Colonel." 

"  And  be  you  assured  that  the  Colonel  will  come  without 
waiting  for  one,"  said  Charles.  "  Folk  cannot  judge  rightly 
where  sisters  are  concerned — they  are  too  familiar  with  the 
magnet  to  judge  of  its  powers  of  attraction. — Everard  will  be 
here,  as  if  drawn  by  cart-ropes — ^fetters,  not  to  talk  of  prom- 
ises, will  not  hold  him — and  then,  methinks,  we  are  in  some 
danger." 

"I  hope  not",  said  Albert.  "In  the  first  place,  I  know 
Markham  is  a  slave  to  his  word  ;  besides,  were  any  chance  to 
bring  him  here,  I  think  I  could  pass  your  Majesty  upon  him, 
without  difficulty,  as  Loub  Kemeguy.  Then,  although  my 
cousin  and  I  have  not  been  on  good  terms  for  these  some  years, 
I  believe  him  incapable  of  betraying  your  Majesty ;  and  lastly, 
if  1  saw  the  least  danger  of  it,  I  would,  were  he  ten  times  the 
son  of  my  mother's  sister,  run  my  sword  through  his  body,  ere 
he  had  time  to  execute  his  purpose." 

"  There  is  but  another  question,"  said  Charles,  "  and  I  will 
release  you,  Albert : — ^You  seem  to  think  yourself  secure  from 
search.  It  may  be  so  ;  but,  in  any  other  country,  this  tale  of 
goblins  which  is  flying  about  would  bring  down  priests  and  min- 
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isters  of  justice  to  examine  the  reality  of  the  ^tory,  and  mobj 
of  idle  people  to  satisfy  their  curiosity." 

"  Respecting  the  first,  sir,  we  hope  and  understand  that 
Colonel  Everard's  influence  will  prevent  any  immediate  inquiry, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  undisturbed  the  peace  of  his  uncle's 
family ;  and  as  for  any  one  coming  without  some  sort  of  author- 
ity, the  whole  neighbors  have  so  much  love  and  fear  of  my 
father,  and  are,  besides,  so  horribly  alarmed  about  the  goblins 
of  Woodstock,  that  fear  will  silence  curiosity." 

"On  the  whole,  then,"  said  Charles,  "  the  chances  of  safety 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  plan  we  have  adopted,  which  is  all 
I  can  hope  for  in  a  condition  where  absolute  safety  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  Bishop  recommended  Dr.  Rochecliffe  as  one  of 
the  most  ingenious,  boldest,  and  most  loyal  sons  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  you,  Albert  Lee,  have  marked  your  fidelity  by  a 
hundred  proofs.  To  you  and  your  local  knowledge  I  submit 
myself. — And  now  prepare  our  arms — alive  I  will  not  be  taken  ; 
yet  I  will  not  believe  that  a  son  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
neir  of  her  throne,  could  be  destined  to  danger  in  his  own  pal- 
ace, and  under  the  guide  of  the  loyal  Lees." 

Albert  Lee  laid  pistols  and  swords  in  readiness  by  the 
King's  bed  and  his  own  ;  and  Charles,  after  some  slight  apology, 
took  his  place  in  the  larger  and  better  bed,  with  a  sigh  of  pleas- 
ure, as  from  one  who  had  not  lately  enjoyed  such  an  indulgence. 
He  bid  good-night  to  his  faithful  attendant,  who  deposited  him- 
self on  his  truckle ;  and  both  monarch  and  subject  were  soon 
fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SECOND. 

OiTt  Sir  NicfaolM  Threk«kl  piaiM ; 
Hear  h«  good  man,  old  in  dayt, 
Thon  tre«  of  succor  and  of  reat 
To  this  young  bird  that  was  distresa'd  \ 
Beneath  thy  branches  he  did  stay ; 
And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  puy* 
When  falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 

WOKOCWOKTB. 

The  fugitive  Prince  slept,  in  spite  of  danger,  with  the  pro- 
found repose  which  youth  and  fatigue  inspire.  But  the  young 
cavalier,  his  guide  and  guard,  spent  a  more  restless  night, 
starting  from  time  to  time,  and  listening ;  anxious,  notwithstand- 

It 
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Ing  Dr.  RochecIiffe*s  assurances,  to  procure  )et  more  parti^ulai 
knowledge  concerning  the  state  of  things  around  them,  than  he 
bad  been  yet  able  to  collect. 

He  rose  early  after  daybreak ;  but  although  he  moved  with 
SIS  little  noise  as  possible,  the  slumbers  of  the  hunted  Prince 
were  easily  disturbed.  He  started  up  in  his  bed,  and  asked  il 
there  was  any  alarm. 

"  None,  please  your  Majesty,"  replied  Lee ;  "  only,  think 
ing  on  the  questions  your  Majesty  was  asking  last  night,  ai.d 
the  various  chances  there  are  of  your  Majesty's  safety  being  en- 
dangered from  unforeseen  accidents,  I  thought  of  going  thus 
early,  both  to  communicate  with  Dr.  RocheclilTe,  and  to  keep 
such  a  look-out  as  befits  the  place,  where  are  lodged  for  the 
time  the  fortunes  of  England.  I  fear  I  must  request  of  your 
Majesty,  for  your  own  gracious  security,  that  you  have  the 
goodness  to  condescend  to  secure  the  door  with  your  own  har  d 
after  I  go  out." 

"  Oh,  talk  not  to  Majesty,  for  Heaven's  sake,  dear  Albert .  ** 
answered  the  poor  King,  endeavoring  in  vain  to  put  on  a  part 
of  his  clothes,  in  order  to  traverse  the  room. — "  When  a  King's 
doublet  and  hose  are  so  ragged  that  he  can  no  more  find  his 
way  into  them  than  he  could  have  travelled  through  the  forest 
of  Deane  without  a  guide,  good  faith,  there  should  be  an  end 
of  Majesty,  until  it  chances  to  be  better  accommodated.  Be- 
sides, there  is  the  chance  of  these  big  words  bolting  out  at  una- 
wares, when  there  are  ears  to  hear  them  whom  we  might  think 
dangerous." 

"  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Lee,  who  had  now 
succeeded  in  opening  the  door  \  from  which  he  took  his  de- 
parture, leaving  the  King,  who  had  hustled  along  the  floor  for 
that  purpose,  with  his  dress  wofully  ill  arranged,  to  make  it 
fast  again  behind  him,  and  begging  him  in  no  case  to  open  to 
any  one,  unless  he  or  Rbchecliffe  were  of  the  party  who  sum- 
moned him. 

Albert  then  set  out  in  quest  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  apartment, 
which  was  only  known  to  himself  and  the  faithful  Joliffe,  a  id 
had  at  different  times  accommodated  that  steady  churchman 
with  a  place  of  concealment,  when,  from  his  bold  and  busy 
temper,  which  led  him  into  the  most  extensive  and  hazardous 
machinations  on  the  King's  behalf,  he  had  been  strictly  ;>ought 
after  by  the  opposite  party.  Of  late,  the  inquest  after  him  had 
died  entirely  away,  as  he  had  prudently  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  scene  of  his  intrigues.  Since  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, he  had  been  afloat  again,  and  more  active  than  ever : 
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and  had,  by  friends  and  correspondence,  and  especially  the 

Bishop  of ,  been  the  means  of  directing  the  King's  flight 

towards  Woodstock,  although  it  was  not  until  the  very  day  of 
his  arrival  that  he  could  promise  him  a  safe  reception  at  thjit 
ancient  mansion. 

Albert  Lee,  though  he  revered  both  the  undaunted  spirit 
and  ready  resources  of  the  bustling  and  intriguing  churchman, 
felt  he  had  not  been  enabled  by  him  to  answer  some  of  Chailes's 
questions  yesternight,  in  a  way  so  distinct  as  one  trusted  with 
the  King's  safety  ought  to  have  done  ;  and  it  was  now  his  ob- 
ject to  make  himself  personally  acquainted,  if  possible,  with  the 
various  bearings  of  so  weighty  a  matter,  as  became  a  man  on 
whom  so  much  of  the  responsibility  was  likely  to  descend. 

Even  his  local  knowledge  was  scarce  adequate  to  find  the 
Doctor's  secret  apartment,  had  he  not  traced  his  way  after  a 
genial  flavor  of  roasted  game  through  divers  blind  passages, 
and  up  and  down  certain  very  useless  stairs,  through  cupboards 
and  hatchways,  and  so  forth,  to  a  species  of  sanctum  sanctorum, 
where  Joceline  Joliffe  was  ministering  to  the  good  Doctor  a 
solemn  breakfast  of  wild-fowl,  with  a  cup  of  small  beer  stirred 
with  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  which  Dr.  Rochecliffe  preferred  to  all 
strong  potations.  Beside  him  sat  Bevis  on  his  tail,  slobbering 
and  looking  amiable,  moved  by  the  rare  smell  of  the  breakfast, 
which  had  quite  overcome  his  native  dignity  of  disposition. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  Doctor  had  established  himself 
was  a  little  octangular  room,  with  walls  of  great  thickness,  with- 
in which  were  fabricated  various  issues,  leading  in  different  di- 
rections, and  communicating  with  different  parts  of  the  building. 
Around  him  were  packages  of  arms,  and  near  him  one  small 
barrel,  as  it  seemed,  of  gunpowder ;  many  papers  in  different 
parcels,  and  several  keys  for  correspondence  in  cipher  ;  two  o"* 
three  scrolls  covered  with  hieroglyphics  were  also  beside  him 
which  Albert  took  for  plans  of  nativity  ;  and  various  models  oi 
machinery,  in  which  Dr.  Rochecliffe  was  an  adept.  There  were 
also  tools  of  various  kinds,  masks,cloaks,  and  a  dark  lantern,  and 
a  number  of  other  indescribable  trinkets  belonging  to  the  trade 
of  a  daring  plotter  in  dangerous  times.  Last,  there  was  a  casket 
with  gold  and  silver  coin  of  different  countries,  which  was  left 
carelessly  open,  as  if  it  were  the  least  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  con 
cern,  although  his  habits  in  general  announced  narrow  circum- 
stances, if  not  actual  poverty.  Close  by  the  divine's  plate  lay 
a  Bible  and  ptayerbook,  with  some  proof-sheets,  as  they  are 
technically  called,  seemingly  fresh  from  the  press.  There  were 
also  within  the  reach  of  his  hand  a  dirk,  or  Scottish  poniard,  a 
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powder-horn,  and  a  musketoon,  or  blunderbuss,  with  a  pair  of 
handsome  pocket-pistols.  In  the  midst  of  this  miscellaneous 
collection,  the  Doctor  sat  eating  his  breakfast  with  great  appe- 
tite, as  little  dismayed  by  the  various  implements  of  danger 
around  him,  as  a  workman  is  when  accustomed  to  the  perils  of 
a  gunpowder  manufactory. 

•*  Soh,  young  gentleman,"  he  said,  getting  up,  and  extend- 
ing his  hand,  ''  are  you  come  to  breakfast  with  me  in  good 
fellowship,  or  to  spoil  my  meal  this  morning,  as  you  did  my 
supper  last  night,  by  asking  untimely  questions  ?  " 

**  I  will  pick  a  bone  with  you  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
Albert ;  "  and  if  you  please.  Doctor,  I  would  ask  some  ques- 
tions which  seem  not  quite  untimely." 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  and  assisted  the  Doctor  in  giving  a 
very  satisfactory  account  of  a  brace  of  wild  ducks  and  a  leash  of 
teal.  Bevis,  who  maintained  his  place  with  great  patience  and 
insinuation,  had  his  share  of  a  coUop,  which  was  also  placed  on 
the  well- furnished  board  ;  for,  like  most  high  bred  dogs,  he  de- 
clined eating  waterfowl. 

"  Come  hither,  then,  Albert  Lee,"  said  the  Doctor,  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  plucking  the  towel  from  his 
throat,  so  soon  as  Joceline  was  withdrawn;  "thou  art  still  the 
same  lad  thou  wert  when  I  was  thy  tutor — never  satisfied  with 
having  got  a  grammar  rule,  but  always  persecuting  me  with 
questions  why  the  rulj  stood  so,  and  not  otherwise — over 
curious  after  information  which  thou  couldst  not  comprehend, 
as  Bevis  slobbered  and  whined  for  the  duck-wing  which  he 
could  not  eat" 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  me  more  reasonable.  Doctor,"  answered 
Albert ;  **  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  will  recollect  I  am 
not  now  subferulay  but  am  placed  in  circumstances  where  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  act  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  mail,  unless  my 
ovm  judgment  be  convinced.  I  shall  deserve  richly  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  should  any  misfortune  happen 
by  my  misgovemment  in  this  business." 

"And  it  is  therefore,  Albert,  that  I  would  have  thee  trust 
the  whole  to  me,  without  interfering.  Thou  sayest,  forsooth, 
thou  art  not  sub  ferula;  but  recollect  that  while  you  have  been 
fighting  in  the  field,  I  have  been  plotting  in  the  study — that  1 
know  all  the  combinations  of  the  King's  friends,  ay,  and  all  the 
motions  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  a  spider  knov/s  every  mesh  of 
his  web.  Think  of  my  experience,  man.  Not  a  cavalier  in  the 
land  but  has  heard  of  Rochecliffe  the  Plotter.  I  have  been  « 
main  limb  in  everything  that  ^as  been  attempted  since  forty  two 
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•—penned  declarations,  conducted  correspondence,  communi- 
cated with  chiefs,  recruited  followers,  commissioned  arms,  levied 
money,  appointed  rendezvouses.  I  was  in  the  Western  Rising  ; 
and  before  that,  in  the  City  Petition,  and  in  Sir  John  Owen's 
stir  in  Wales  ;  in  short,  almost  in  every  plot  for  the  King  since 
Tomkins  and  Challoner's  matter." 

"  But  were  not  all  these  plots  unsuccessful  ?  "  said  Albert ; 
•*and  were  not  Tomkins  and  Challoner  hanged,  Doctor?" 

"  Yes,  my  young  friend,"  answered  the  Doctor  gravely,  "  as 
many  others  have  been  with  whom  1  have  acted ;  but  only 
because  they  did  not  follow  my  advice  implicitly.  You  never 
heard  that  I  was  hanged  myself." 

"  The  time  may  come.  Doctor,"  said  Albert ;  "  the  pitcher 
goes  oft  to  the  well — The  proverb,  as  my  father  would  say,  is 
somewhat  musty.  But  I,  too,  have  some  confidence  in  my  own 
judgment ;  and,  much  as  I  honor  the  Church,  I  cannot  alto- 
gether subscribe  to  passive  obedience.  I  will  tell  you  in  one 
word  what  points  I  must  have  explanation  on  ;  and  it  will 
remain  with  vou  to  give  it,  or  to  return  a  message  to  the  King 
that  you  will  not  explain  your  plan  ;  in  which  case,  if  he  acts 
by  my  advice,  he  will  leave  Woodstock,  and  resume  his  purpose 
of  getting  to  the  coast  without  delay." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  thou  suspicious  monster, 
make  thy  demands,  and,  if  they  be  such  as  I  can  answer  without 
betraying  confidence,  I  will  reply  to  them." 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  all  this  story  about  ghosts, 
and  witchcrafts,  and  apparitions  ?  and  do  you  consider  it  as  safe 
for  his  Majesty  to  stay  in  a  house  subject  to  such  visitations, 
real  or  pretended  ?  " 

"You  must  be  satisfied  with  my  answer  in  verba  sacerdotis 
—the  circumstances  you  allude  to  will  not  give  the  least  an- 
nojrance  to  Woodstock  during  the  King's  residence.  I  cannot 
explain  farther  ;  but  for  this  I  will  be  bound,  at  the  risk  of  my 
neck." 

"  Then,"  said  I>ee,  "  we  must  take  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  bail  that 
the  devil  will  keep  the  peace  towards  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King — good.     Now,  there  lurked  about  this  house  the  greater 

?art  of  yesterday,  and  perhaps  slept  here,  a  fellow  called 
'omkins — ^a  bitter  Independent,  and  a  secretar)-  or  clerk  or 
something  or  other,  to  the  regicide  dog  Desborougli.  The  man 
b  well  known — a  wild  ranter  in  reli«;ious  opinions,  but  in 
private  affairs  far-sighted,  cunning,  and  interested,  even  as  any 
fogue  of  them  all." 

'*  fie  assuroi  we  nill  avail  ourselves  of  his  crazy  fanaticism 
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to  mislead  his  wicked  cunning  ^ — a  child  may  lead  a  hog  if  it 
has  wit  to  fasten  a  cord  to  the  ring  in  its  nose,"  replied  the 
Doctor. 

•*  You  may  be  deceived,"  said  Albert ;  "  the  age  has  many; 
such  as  this  fellow,  whose  views  of  the  spiritual  and  tempor^ 
world  are  so  different,  that  they  resemble  the  eyes  of  a  squinting 
man ;  one  of  which,  oblique  and  distorted,  sees  nothing  but  the 
end  of  his  nose,  while  the  other,  instead  of  partaking  the  same 
defect,  views  stronglv,  sharply,  and  acutely,  whatever  is  sub- 
jected to  its  scrutiny." 

"  But  we  will  put  a  patch  on  the  better  eye,"  said  the  Doctor, 
**  and  he  shall  only  be  allowed  to  speculate  with  the  imperfect 
optic.  You  must  know,  this  fellow  has  always  seen  the 
greatest  number,  and  the  most  hideous  apparitions ;  he  has  not 
the  courage  of  a  cat  in  such  matters,  though  stout  enough 
when  he  hath  temporal  antagonists  before  him.  I  have  placed 
him  under  the  charge  of  Joceline  Joliffe,  who,  betwixt  plying 
him  with  sack  and  ghost  stories,  would  make  him  incapable  of 
knowing  what  was  done,  if  you  were  to  proclaim  the  King  in 
his  presence." 

"  But  why  keep  such  a  fellow  here  at  all  ? " 

**  Oh,  sir,  content  you  ; — he  lies  leaguer,  as  a  sort  of  ambas- 
sador for  his  worthy  masters,  and  we  are  secure  from  any  instru- 
sion  so  long  as  they  get  all  the  news  of  Woodstock  from  Trusty 
Tomkins." 

"  1  know  Joceline's  honesty  well,"  said  Albert ;  "  and  if  he 
can  assure  me  that  he  will  keep  a  watch  over  this  fellow,  I  will 
80  far  trust  in  him.  He  does  not  know  the  depth  of  the  stake, 
'tis  true,  but  that  my  life  is  concerned  will  be  quite  enough  to 
keep  him  vigilant. — Well,  then,  I  proceed  .• — What  if  Markham 
Everard  comes  down  on  us  ?  " 

"  We  have  his  word  to  the  contrary,"  answered  RocheclifFe 
— "  his  word  of  honor  transmitted  by  his  friend  : — Do  you  think 
it  likely  he  will  break  it  ?  " 

"  I  hold  him  ino^pable  of  doing  so,"  answered  Albert ; "  and, 
besides,  I  think  Markham  would  make  no  bad  use  of  anything 
which  might  come  tc  his  knowledge. — Yet  God  foibid  we  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  trusting  any  who  ever  wore  the  Parlia- 
ment's colors  in  a  matter  of  such  dear  concernment  1 " 

•* Amen! "said  the  Doctor. — **Are  your  doubts  silenced 
now?" 

'*  I  still  have  an  objection,"  said  Albert,  "  to  yonder  impu« 
dent  rakehelly  fellow,  styling  himself  a  cavalier,  who  pushed 
liimself  on  our  company  last  night,  and  gained  my  father's 
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heart  by  a  story  of  a  storm  of  Brentford,  which,  I  dare  say,  the 
rogue  never  saw." 

"You  mistake  him^  dear  Albert,"  replied  Rochecliffe— 
•*  Roger  Wildrake,  although  till  of  late  I  only  knew  him  by 
name,  is  a  gentleman,  was  bred  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  spent 
his  estate  in  the  King's  service." 

"  Or  rather  in  the  devil's  service,"  said  Albert.  "  It  is  such 
fellows  as  he,  who,  sunk  from  the  license  of  their  military  habits 
into  idle  debauched  ruffians,  infest  the  land  with  riots  and 
robberies,  brawl  in  hedge  alehouses,  and  cellars  where  strong 
waters  are  sold  at  midnight,  and,  with  their  deep  oaths,  their 
hot  loyalty,  and  their  drunken  valor,  make  decent  men  abomi« 
nate  the  very  name  of  cavalier." 

"  Alas  1 "  said  the  Doctor,  "  it  is  but  too  true  ;  but  what  can 
you  expect  ?  When  the  higher  and  more  qualified  classes  are 
broken  down  and  mingled  undistinguishably  with  the  lower 
orders,  they  are  apt  to  lose  the  most  valuable  marks  of  their 
quality  in  the  general  confusion  of  morals  and  manners — ^just 
as  a  handful  of  silver  medals  will  become  defaced  and  dis- 
colored if  jumbled  about  among  the  vulgar  copper  coin.  Even 
the  prime  medal  of  all,  which  the  royalists  would  so  willingly 
wear  next  out  very  hearts,  has  not,  perhaps,  entirely  escaped 
some  deterioration — But  let  other  tongues  than  mine  speak  on 
that  subject." 

Albert  Lee  paused  deeply  after  having  heard  these  commu- 
nications on  the  part  of  Rochecliffe.  "  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  it  is 
generally  agreed,  even  by  some  who  think  you  may  occasionally 
have  been  a  little  over  busy  in  putting  men  upon  dangerous 
actions " 

"  May  God  forgive  them  who  entertain  so  false  an  opinion 
of  me,"  said  the  Doctor. 

**  That,  nevertheless,  you  have  done  and  suffered  more 

in  the  King's  behalf  than  any  man  of  your  function." 

"  They  do  me  but  justice  there,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe— 
"absolute  justice." 

"  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  abide  by  your  opinion,  if,  all 
things  considered,  you  think  it  safe  that  we  should  remain  at 
Woodstock." 

"  That  is  not  the  question,"  answered  the  divine. 

"  And  what  is  the  question,  then  ? "  replied  the  young 
soldier. 

"  Whether  any  safer  course  can  be  pointed  out.  I  grieve 
to  say,  that  the  question  must  be  comparative  as  to  the  point  oi 
option.    Absolute  safety  is — ^alas  the  while  1 — out  of  the  ques* 
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tion  on  all  sides.  Now,  I  say  Woodstock  is,  fenced  and  guarded 
as  at  present,  by  far  the  most  preferable  place  of  concealment." 

"  Enough,"  replied  Albert ;  "  I  give  up  to  you  the  question, 
as  to  a  person  whose  knowledge  of  such  important  affairs,  not 
to  mention  your  age  and  experience,  is  more  intimate  and  ex- 
tensive than  mine  can  be." 

"You  do  well,"  answered  Rochecliffe  ;  "and  if  others  had 
acted  with  the  like  distrust  of  their  own  knowledge,  and  con- 
fidence in  competent  persons,  it  had  been  better  for  the  age. 
This  makes  Understanding  bar  himself  up  within  his  fortalice 
and  Wit  betake  himself  to  his  high  tower,"  (Here  he  looked 
around  his  cell  with  an  air  of  self-complacence.)  "  The  wise 
man  foreseeth  the  tempest  and  hideth  himself." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Albert,  "  let  our  foresight  serve  others  far 
more  precious  than  either  of  us.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  you  have 
well  considered  whether  our  precious  charge  should  remain  in 
society  with  the  family,  or  betake  himself  to  some  of  the  more 
bidden  corners  of  the  house  ?  " 

"  Hum  ! "  said  the  doctor,  with  an  air  of  deep  reflection— 
"  I  think  he  will  be  safest  as  Louis  Kemeguy,  keeping  himself 
close  beside  you " 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  necessary,"  added  Albert,  "  that  I  scout 
abroad  a  little,  and  show  myself  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
country,  lest,  coming  here  in  quest  of  me,  they  should  find 
higher  game." 

"  Pray  do  not  interrupt  me  — Keeping  himself  close  beside 
you  or  your  father,  in  or  near  to  Victor  Lee's  apartment,  from 
which  you  are  aware  he  can  make  a  ready  escape,  should  danger 
approach.  This  occurs  to  me  as  best  for  the  present — I  hope 
to  hear  of  the  vessel  to-day — ^to-morrow  at  farthest." 

Albert  Lee  bid  the  active  but  opinionated  man  good-morrow ; 
admiring  how  this  species  of  intrigue  had  become  a  sort  of  ele- 
ment in  which  the  Doctor  seemed  to  enjoy  himself,  notwith- 
standing all  that  the  poet  has  said  concerning  the  horrors  which 
intervene  betwixt  the  conception  and  execution  of  a  conspiracy. 

In  returning  from  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  sanctuary,  he  met  with 
Joceline,  who  was  anxiously  seeking  him.  **  The  young  Scotch 
gentleman,"  he  said,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  "  has  arisen  from 
bed,  and,  hearing  me  pass,  he  called  me  into  his  apartment." 

"  Well,"  replied  Albert,  "  I  will  see  him  presently." 

"  And  he  asked  me  for  fresh  linen  and  clothes.  Now, sir,  ne 
b  like  a  man  who  is  quite  accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  so  I  gave 
him  a  suit  which  happened  to  be  in  a  wardrobe  in  the  west  tower, 
and  some,  of  your  linen  to  conform ;  and  when  he  was  dressed. 
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he  commanded  me  to  show  him  to  the  presence  of  Sir  Heniy 
Lee  and  my  young  lady.  I  would  have  said  something,  sir, 
about  waiting  till  you  came  back,  but  be  pulled  me  good- 
naturedly  by  the  hair  (as,  indeed,  he  has  a  rare  humor  of  his 
own),  and  told  me,  he  was  guest  to  Master  Albert  Lee,  and  not 
his  prisoner ;  so,  sir,  though  I  thought  you  might  be  displeased 
with  me  for  giving  him  the  means  of  stirring  abroad,  and  per- 
haps being  seen  by  those  who  should  not  see  him,  what  could 
I  say?" 

'*  You  are  a  sensible  fellow,  Joceline,  and  comprehend  always 
what  is  recommended  to  you.  This  youth  will  not  be  con- 
trolled, I  fear,  by  either  of  us ;  but  we  must  look  the  closer 
after  his  safety.  You  keep  your  watch  over  that  prjring  fellow 
the  steward  ? " 

"  Trust  him  to  my  care — on  that  side  have  no  feat.  But 
ah,  sir  1  I  would  we  had  the  young  Scot  in  his  old  clothes  again, 
for  the  riding-suit  of  yours  which  he  now  wears  hath  set  him  q& 
in  other-guess  fashion." 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  faithful  dependant  expressed 
himself,  Albert  saw  that  he  suspected  who  the  Scottish  page  in 
reality  was  ;  yet  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  acknowledge  to 
him  a  fact  of  such  importance,  secure  as  he  was  equally  of  his 
fidelity,  whether  explicitly  trusted  to  the  full  extent,  or  left  to 
his  own  conjectures.  Full  if  anxious  thought,  he  went  to  the 
apartment  of  Victor  Lee,  in  which  Joliffe  told  him  he  would 
find  the  party  assembled.  The  sound  of  laughter,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  almost  made  him  start,  so 
singularly  did  it  jar  with  the  doubtful  and  melancholy  reflec- 
tions which  engaged  hb  own  mind.  He  entered,  and  found  his 
father  in  high  good  humor,  laughing  and  conversing  freely 
with  his  young  charge,  whose  appearance  was,  indeed,  so  much 
changed  to  the  better  in  externals,  that  it  seemed  scarce  pos- 
sible a  nigh^^'s  rest,  a  toilet,  and  a  suit  of  decent  clothes,  could 
have  done  so  much  in  his  favor  in  so  short  a  time.  It  could 
not,  however,  be  imputed  to  the  mere  alteration  of  dress,  although 
that,  no  doubt,  had  its  effect.  There  was  nothing  splendid  io 
that  whirh  Louis  Kemeguy  (we  continue  to  call  him  by  his  as- 
sumed name)  now  wore.  It  was  merely  a  riding-suit  of  gray  cloth, 
with  some  silver  lace,  in  the  fashion  of  a  country  gentleman  of 
the  time.  But  it  happened  to  fit  him  very  well,  and  to  become 
his  very  dark  complexion,  especially  as  he  now  held  up  his 
head,  and  used  the  manners,  not  only  of  a  well-behaved,  but 
of  a  highly-accomplished  gentleman.  When  he  moved,  his 
clumsy  and  awkward  limp  was  exchanged  for  a  sort  of  shuffle. 
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which  as  it  might  be  the  consequence  of  a  wound  in  thow 
perilous  times,  had  rather  an  interesting  than  an  ungainly 
effect  At  least  it  was  as  genteel  an  expression  that  the  partj 
had  been  over-hard  travelled,  as  the  most  polite  pedestrian 
could  propose  to  himself. 

The  features  of  the  Wanderer  were  harsh  as  ever,  but  his  red 
shock  peruke,  for  such  it  proved,  was  laid  aside,  his  sable  elf 
locks  were  trained,  by  a  little  of  Joceline's  assistance,  into  curls, 
and  his  fine  black  eyes  shone  from  among  the  shade  of  these 
curls,  and  corresponded  with  the  animated,  though  not  hand 
ftome,  character  of  the  whole  head.  In  his  conversation,  he 
had  laid  aside  all  the  coarseness  of  dialect  which  he  had  so 
strongly  affected  on  the  preceding  evening ;  and  although  he 
continued  to  speak  a  little  Scotch,  for  the  support  of  his  char- 
acter as  a  young  gentleman  of  that  nation,  yet  it  was  not  in  a 
degree  which  rendered  his  speech  either  uncouth  or  unintelii 
gible,  but  merely  afforded  a  certain  Doric  tinge  essential  to  the 
personage  he  represented.  No  person  on  earth  could  better 
understand  the  society  in  which  he  moved  ;  exile  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  life  m  all  its  shades  and  varieties — his  spirits, 
if  not  uniform,  were  elastic — he  had  that  species  of  Epicurean 
philosophy,  which,  even  in  the  most  extreme  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, can,  in  an  interval  of  ease,  however  brief,  avail  itself  of 
the  enjoyments  of  the  moment — he  was,  in  short,  in  youth  and 
misfortune,  as  afterwards  in  his  regal  condition,  a  good-humored 
but  hard-hearted  voluptuary — wise,  save  where  his  passions  in- 
tervened— beneficent,  save  when  prodigality  had  deprived  him 
of  the  means,  or  prejudice  of  the  wish,  to  confer  benefits — hb 
faults  such  as  might  often  have  drawn  down  hatred,  but  that 
they  were  mingled  with  so  much  urbanity,  that  the  injured  per- 
son felt  it  impossible  to  retain  the  full  sense  of  his  wrongs. 

Albert  Lee  found  the  party,  consisting  of  his  father,  sister, 
and  the  supposed  page,  seated  by  the  breakfast-table,  at  which 
he  also  took  his  place.  He  was  a  pensive  and  anxious  beholder 
of  what  passed,  while  the  page,  who  had  already  completely 
gained  the  heart  of  the  good  old  cavalier,  by  mimicking  the 
manner  in  which  the  Scottish  divines  preachea  in  favor  of  Ma 
gude  Ix)rd  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant, was  now  endeavoring  to  interest  the  fair  Alice  by  such 
anecdotes,  partly  of  warlike  and  perilous  adventure,  as  possessed 
the  same  degree  of  interest  for  the  female  ear  which  they  have 
ever  since  Desdemona's  days.  But  it  was  not  only  of  dangers 
by  land  ^nd  sea  that  the  disguised  page  spoke  ;  but  much  more 
and  much  oftener,  on  foreign  revels,  i^nquets,  balls,  where  the 
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pride  of  France,  of  Spain,  or  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  exhib- 
ited in  the  eyes  of  their  most  eminent  beauties.  Alice  being  a 
very  young  giri,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  War,  had 
been  almost  entirely  educated  in  the  country,  and  often  in  great 
seclusion,  it  was  certainly  no  wonder  that  she  should  listen 
with  willing  ears,  and  a  ready  smile,  to  what  the  young  gen- 
tleman, their  guest,  and  her  brother's  prot^g^,  told  with  so 
much  gayety,  and  mingled  with  such  a  shade  of  dangerous  ad 
venture,  and  occasionally  of  serious  reflection,  as  prevented 
the  discourse  from  being  regarded  as  merely  light  and  frivolous. 

In  a  word.  Sir  Henry  Lee  laughed,  Alice  smiled  from  time 
to  time,  and  all  were  satisfied  but  Albert,  who  would  himself, 
however,  have  been  scarce  able  to  allege  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  depression  of  spirits. 

The  materials  of  breakfast  were  at  last  removed,  under  the 
active  superintendence  of  the  neat-handed  Phoebe,  who  looked 
over  her  shoulder,  and  lingered  more  than  once,  to  listen  to  the 
fluent  discourse  of  their  new  guest,  whom,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  she  had^  while  in  attendance  at  supp>er,  accounted  one 
of  the  most  stupid  inmates  to  whom  the  gates  of  Woodstock 
had  been  opened  since  the  times  of  Fair  Rosamond. 

Louis  Kerneguy  then,  when  they  were  left  only  four  in  the 
chamber,  without  the  interruption  of  domestics,  and  the  suc- 
cessive bustle  occasioned  by  the  discussion  and  removal  of  the 
morning  meal,  became  apparently  sensible,  that  his  friend  and 
ostenisiblc  patron  Albert  ought  not  altogether  to  be  suffered  to 
drop  to  leeward  in  the  conversation,  while  he  was  himself  suc- 
cessfully engaging  the  attention  of  those  members  of  his  family 
to  whom  he  had  become  so  recently  known.  He  went  behind 
bis  chair,  therefore,  and,  leaning  on  the  back,  said  with  a  good- 
humored  tone,  which  made  his  purpose  entirely  intelligible, — 

**  Either  my  good  friend,  guide,  and  patron,  has  heard  worse 
news  this  morning  than  he  cares  to  tell  us,  or  he  must  have 
stumbled  over  my  tattered  jerkin  and  leathern  hose,  and  ac- 
quired, by  contact,  the  whole  mass  of  stupidity  which  I  threw 
off  last  night  with  those  most  dolorous  garments.  Cheer  up, 
my  dear  Colonel  Albert,  if  your  affectionate  page  may  presume 
to  say  so— you  are  in  company  with  those  whose  society,  deaf 
to  strangers,  must  be  doubly  so  to  you.  Oddsfish,  man,  cheer  up  I 
I  have  seen  you  gay  on  a  biscuit  and  a  mouthful  of  water-cresses 
—don't  let  your  heart  fail  you  on  Rhenish  wine  and  venison." 

"  Dear  Louis,"  said  Albert,  rousing  himself  into  exertion, 
and  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  own  silence,  "  I  have  slept  worse^ 
and  been  astir  earlier  than  you." 
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•*  Be  it  so,"  said  his  father ;  '*  yet  I  hold  it  no  good  excuse 
for  your  sullen  silence.  Albert,  you  have  met  your  sister  and 
me,  so  long  separated  from  you,  so  anxious  on  your  behalf, 
almost  like  mere  strangers,  and  yet  you  are  returned  safe  to  us, 
and  you  find  us  well.'' 

"Returned  indeed — ^but  for  safety,  my  dear  father,  that 
word  must  be  a  stranger  to  us  Worcester  folk  for  some  l.me 
However,  it  is  not  my  own  safety  about  which  I  am  anxious." 

"  About  whose,  then,  should  you  be  anxious  ? — All  accounts 
agree  that  the  King's  is  safe  out  of  the  dogs'  jaws." 

*'  Not  without  some  danger,  though,"  muttered  Louis,  think- 
ing  of  his  encounter  with  fievis  on  the  preceding  evening. 

"  No,  not  without  danger,  indeed,"  echoed  the  knight ;  "  but, 

as  old  Will  says, 

*  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  dares  not  peep  at  what  it  would.* 

No,  no— thank  God,  that's  cared  for ;  our  Hope  and  Fortune  is 
escaped,  so  all  news  affirm,  escaped  from  Bristol — if  I  thought 
otherwise,  Albert,  I  should  be  as  sad  as  you  are.  For  the  rest 
of  it,  I  have  lurked  a  month  in  this  house  when  discovery 
would  have  been  death,  and  that  is  no  longer  since  than  after 
Lord  Holland  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  rising  at  King- 
ston ;  and  hang  me,  if  I  thought  once  of  twisting  my  brow  into 
such  a  tragic  fold  as  yours,  but  cocked  my  hat  at  misfortune  as 
a  cavalier  should." 

"  If  I  might  put  in  a  word,"  said  Louis,  "  it  would  be  to 
assure  Colonel  Albert  Lee  that  I  verily  believe  the  King  would 
think  his  own  hap,  wherever  he  may  be,  much  the  worse  that 
his  best  subjects  were  seized  with  dejection  on  his  account" 

"  You  answer  boldly  on  the  King's  part,  young  man,"  said 
Sir  Henry. 

'*  Oh,  my  father  was  meikle  about  the  King's  hand,"  an* 
swered  Louis,  recollecting  his  present  character. 

"  No  wonder,  then,"  said  Sir  Heniy,  "  that  you  have  so  soon 
recovered  your  good  spirits  and  good  breeding,  when  you  heard 
of  his  Majesty's  escape.  Why,  you  are  no  more  like  the  lad  wc 
saw  last  night,  than  the  best  hunter  I  ever  had  was  like  a  dray* 
korse." 

"Oh,  there  b.  much  in  rest,  and  food,  and  grooming/' 
answered  Louis.  "  You  would  hardly  know  the  tired  jade  yon 
dismounted  from  last  night,  when  she  is  brought  out  prancing 
and  neighing  the  next  morning,  rested,  refreshed,  and  ready  to 
9tart  again— especially  if  the  brute  hath  some  good  blood,  iai 
such  pick  up  unco  fast." 
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•*  Well,  then,  but  since  thjr  father  was  a  courtier,  and  thou 
hast  learned,  I  think,  something  of  the  trade,  tell  us  a  little, 
Master  Kemeguy,  of  him  we  love  most  to  hear  about — the 
King ;  we  are  all  safe  and  secret,  you  need  not  be  afraid.  He 
was  a  hopeful  youth ;  I  trust  his  flourishing  blossom  now  gives 
promise  of  fruit  ? " 

As  the  knight  spoke,  Louis  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
seemed  at  first  uncertain  what  to  answer.  But,  admirable  at 
extricating  himself  from  such  dilemmas,  he  replied,  "  that  he 
really  could  not  presume  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  in  the 
presence  of  his  patron,  Colonel  Albert  Lee,  who  must  be  a 
much  better  judge  of  the  character  of  King  Charles  than  he 
could  pretend  to  be." 

Albert  was  accordingly  next  assailed  by  the  knight,  seconded 
by  Alice,  for  some  account  of  his  Majesty's  character, 

"  I  will  speak  but  according  to  facts,"  said  Albert ;  "  and 
then  I  must  be  acquitted  of  partiality.  If  the  King  had  not 
possessed  enterprise  and  military  skill,  he  never  would  have 
attempted  the  expedition  to  Worcester  ; — ^had  he  not  had  per- 
sonal courage,  he  had  not  so  long  disputed  the  battle  that 
Cromwell  almost  judged  it  lost.  That  he  possessed  prudence 
and  patience,  must  be  argued  from  the  circumstances  attending 
his  flight ;  and  that  he  has  the  love  of  his  subjects  is  evident, 
since,  necessarily  known  to  many,  he  has  been  betrayed  by 
none." 

"  For  shame,  Albert  I  "  replied  his  sister ;  "  is  that  the  way 
a  good  cavalier  doles  out  the  character  of  his  Prince,  applying 
an  instance  at  every  concession,  like  a  pedlar  measuring  linen 
with  his  rod  ? — Out  upon  you  I — no  wonder  you  were  beaten,  if 
you  fought  as  coldly  for  your  King  as  you  now  talk  for  him." 

'*  I  did  my  best  to  trace  a  likeness  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  known  of  the  original,  sister  Alice,"  replied  her  brother,^- 
"  If  you  would  have  ^  fancy  portrait,  you  must  get  an  artist  of 
more  imagination  than  I  have  to  draw  it  for  you." 

"  I  will  be  that  artist  myself,"  said  Alice,  "  and,  in  my  por- 
tal t,  our  Monarch  shall  show  all  that  he  ought  to  be,  having 
inch  high  pretensions — all  that  he  must  be,  being  so  loftily 
descended — all  that  I  am  sure  he  is,  and  that  every  loyal  heart 
in  the  kingdom  ought  to  believe  him." 

"  Well  said,  Alice,"  quoth  the  old  knight — "  Look  thou  upon 
this  picture,  and  on  this  ! — Here  is  our  young  friend  shall  judge. 
I  wager  my  best  nag — that  is,  I  would  wager  him  had  I  one 
left — that  Alice  proves  the  better  painter  of  the  two. — My  son's 
brain  is  still  misty,  I  think,  since  his  defeat — ^he  has  not  got  the 
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smoke  of  Worcester  out  of  it.  Plague  on  thee ! — a  young  mai^ 
and  cast  down  for  one  beating !  Had  you  been  banged  twenty 
times  like  me,  it  had  been  time  to  look  grave. — But  come, 
Alice,  forward  ;  the  colors  are  mixed  on  your  pallet — ^forward 
with  something  that  shall  show  like  one  of  Vandyck's  living 
portraits,  placed  beside  the  dull  dry  presentation  there  of  our 
ancestor  Victor  Lee." 

Alice,  it  must  be  observed,  had  been  educated  by  her  father 
in  the  notions  of  high  and  even  exaggerated  loyalty,  which 
characterized  the  cavaliers,  and  she  was  really  an  enthusiast  in 
the  royal  cause.  But,  besides,  she  was  in  good  spirits  at  her 
brother's  happy  return,  and  wished  to  prolong  the  gay  humor 
in  which  her  father  had  of  late  scarcely  ever  indulged. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  said,  "  though  I  am  no  Apelles,  I  will  try 
to  paint  an  Alexander,  such  as  I  hope,  and  am  determined  to 
believe,  exists  in  the  person  of  our  exiled  sovereign,  soon  I 
trust  to  be  restored.  And  I  will  not  go  farther  than  his  own 
family.  He  shall  have  all  the  chivalrous  courage,  all  the  war- 
like skill,  of  Henry  of  France,  his  grandfather,  in  order  to  place 
him  on  the  throne  ;  all  his  benevolence,  love  of  his  people, 
patienae  even  of  unpleasing  advice,  sacrifice  of  his  own  wishes 
and  pleasures  to  the  commonweal,  that  seated  there,  he  may  be 
blest  while  living,  and  so  long  remembered  when  dead,  that  for 
ages  after  it  shall  be  thought  sacrilege  to  breathe  an  aspersion 
against  the  throne  which  he  has  occupied  I  Long  after  he  is 
dead,  while  there  remains  an  old  man  who  has  seen  him,  were 
the  condition  of  that  survivor  no  higher  than  a  groom  or  a 
menial,  his  age  shall  be  provided  for  at  the  public  charge,  and 
his  gray  hairs  regarded  with  more  distinction  than  an  earl's 
coronet,  because  he  remembers  the  Second  Charles,  the  monarch 
of  every  heart  in  England  I  " 

While  Alice  spoke,  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  any  one  save  her  father  and  brother ;  for  the  page  withdrew 
himself  somewhat  from  the  circle,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
remind  her  of  him.  She  gave  the  reins,  therefore,  to  her  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  as  the  tears  glittered  in  her  eye,  and  her  beautiful 
features  became  animated,  she  seemed  like  a  descended  cherub 
proclaiming  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  monarch.  The  person 
chiefly  interested  in  her  description  held  himself  back,  as  we 
hare  said,  and  concealed  his  own  features,  yet  so  as  to  preserve 
a  full  view  of  the  beautiful  speaker. 

Albert  Lee,  conscious  in  whose  presence  this  eulogium  was 
pronounced,  was  much  embarrassed ;  but  his  father,  all  whose 
feelings  were  flattered  by  the  panegyric,  was  in  rapture. 
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•* So  much  for  the  King,  Alice,"  he  said  :  "and  now  foi  the 
Manr 

"  For  the  man,"  replied  Alice,  in  the  same  tone,  "  need  I 
wish  him  more  than  the  paternal  virtues  of  his  unhappy 
father,  of  whom  his  worst  enemies  have  recorded,  that  if  moral 
virtues  and  religious  faith  were  to  be  selected  as  the  qualities 
which  merited  a  crown,  no  man  could  plead  the  possession  of 
them  in  a  higher  or  more  indisputable  degree.  Temperate, 
wise,  and  frugal,  yet  munificent  in  rewarding  merit — a  friend 
to  letters  and  the  muses,  but  a  severe  discourager  of  the  misuse 
of  such  gifts — a  worthy  gentleman — a  kind  master — the  best 

friend,  the  best  father,   the   best  Christian  " Her  voice 

began  to  falter,  and  her  father's  handkerchief  was  already  at 
his  eyes. 

"  He  was,  girl,  he  was !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Henry ;  "  but  no 
more  on't,  I  charge  ye — no  more  on*t — enough ;  let  his  son 
but  possess  his  virtues,  with  better  advisers,  and  better  for- 
tunes, and  he  will  be  all  that  England,  in  her  warmest  wishes, 
could  desire." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this  ;  for  Alice  felt  as  if  she  had 
spoken  too  frankly  and  too  zealously  for  her  sex  and  youth. 
Sir  Henry  was  occupied  in  melancholy  recollections  on  the  fate 
of  his  late  sovereign,  while  Kemeguy  and  his  supposed  patron 
felt  embarrassed,  perhaps  from  a  consciousness  that  the  real 
Charles  fell  far  short  of  his  ideal  character,  as  designed  in  such 
glowing  colors.  In  some  cases,  exaggerated  or  unappropriate 
praise  becomes  the  most  severe  satire. 

But  such  reflections  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  long  willingly 
cherished  by  the  person  to  whom  they  might  have  been  of  great 
advantage.  He  assumed  a  tone  of  raillery,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  readiest  mode  of  escaping  from  the  feelings  of  self-reproof. 
"  Every  cavalier,"  he  said,  "  should  bend  his  knee  to  thank  Mis- 
tress Alice  Lee  for  having  made  such  a  flattering  portrait  of 
the  king  their  master,  by  laying  under  contribution  for  his 
benefit  the  virtues  of  all  his  ancestors  ;  only  there  was  one  point 
be  wouM  not  have  expected  a  female  painter  to  have  passed 
over  in  silence.  When  she  made  him,  in  right  of  his  grand- 
father and  father,  a  muster  of  royal  and  individual  exellences, 
wh}  could  she  not  have  endowed  him  at  the  same  time  with 
bis  mother's  personal  charms  ?  Why  should  not  the  son  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  finest  woman  of  her  day,  add  the  recon[>- 
mendations  of  a  handsome  face  and  figure  to  his  internal  qual- 
ities. He  had  the  same  hereditary  title  to  good  looks  as  to 
mental  qualifications ;  and  the  picture,  with  such  an  addition. 
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would  be  perfect  in  its  way — and  God  send  it  might  be  a  re- 
semblance ! " 

"  I  understand  you,  Master  Kemeguy,"  said  Alice ;  "  but  I 
am  no  fairy,  to  bestow,  as  those  do  in  the  nursery  tales  gifts 
which  Providence  has  denied.  I  am  woman  enough  to  hive 
made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  I  know  the  general  report  is, 
that  the  King,  to  have  been  the  son  of  such  h^dsome  parentSi 
is  unusually  hard-favored." 

'*  Good  God,  sbter  I "  said  Albert,  starting  impatiently  from 
his  seat 

''  Whv,  you  yourself  told  me  so,"  said  Alice,  surprised  at  the 
emotion  he  testified ;  "  and  you  said——" 

"  This  is  intolerable,"  muttered  Albert ;  "  I  must  out  to  speak 
with  Joceline  without  delay — Liouis  "  (with  an  imploring  look  to 
Kemeguy),  "  you  will  surely  come  with  me  ? " 

"  I  would  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Kemeguy,  smiling  mali- 
ciously ;  "  but  you  see  how  I  suffer  still  from  lameness. — Nay, 
nay,  Albert,"  he  whispered,  resisting  young  Lee's  attempt  to 
prevail  on  him  to  leave  the  room,  *'  can  you  suppose  I  am  fool 
enough  to  be  hurt  by  this  ? — On  the  conjtrary,  I  have  a  desire 
of  profiting  by  it." 

"  May  God  grant  it  I "  said  Lee  to  himself,  as  he  left  the 
room — "  it  will  be  the  first  lecture  you  ever  profited  by  ;  and 
the  devil  confound  the  plots  and  plotters  who  made  me  bring 

(ou  to  this  place  I  "    So  saying,  he  carried  his  discontent  forth 
ito  the  Park* 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THIRD, 

For  thare,  they  ny,  he  daily  doth  freqiMBt 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions  j 
While  he,  ]roun^  wanton,  anid  effeminate  boy, 
Takes  on  the  pomt  of  honor,  lo  sspport 
So  riiMolttte  a  crew. 

iIL 


Thb  conversation  which  Albert  had  in  vain  endeavored  to 
interrupt,  flowed  on  in  the  some  course  after  he  had  left  the 
room.  It  entertained  Louis  Kemeguy ;  for  personal  vanity, 
or  an  over-sensitiveness  to  deserved  reproof,  were  not  among 
the  faults  of  his  character,  and  were  indeed  incompatible  with 
an  understanding,  which,  combined  with  more  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, steadiness  of  exertion,  and  self-denial,  might  have  placed 
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Charles  high  on  the  list  of  English  monarchs.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sir  Henry  listened  with  natural  delight  to  the  noble  sen- 
timents uttered  by  a  being  so  beloved  as  his  daughter.  His 
own  parts  were  rather  steady  than  brilliant ;  and  he  had  that 
species  of  imagination  which  is  not  easily  excited  without  the 
action  of  another,  as  the  electrical  globe  only  scintillates  when 
rubbed  against  its  cushion.  He  was  well  pleased,  therefore, 
when  Kemeguy  pursued  the  conversation,  by  observing  that 
^fistress  Alice  Lee  had  not  explained  how  the  same  good  fairy 
that  conferred  moral  qualities,  could  not  also  remove  corpoit  al 
blemishes. 

"  You  mbtake,  sir,"  said  Alice.  "  I  confer  nothing.  I  do 
but  attempt  to  paint  our  King  such  as  I  hope  he  is — such  as  I 
am  sure  he  may  be,  should  he  himself  desire  to  be  so.  The 
same  general  report  which  speaks  of  his  countenance  as  unpre- 
possessing, describes  his  talents  as  being  of  the  first  order.  He 
has,  therefore,  the  means  of  arriving  at  excellence,  should  he 
cultivate  them  sedulously  and  employ  them  usefully — ^should  he 
rule  his  passions  and  be  guided  by  his  understanding.  Every 
good  man  cannot  be  wise  ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
wise  man,  if  he  pleases,  to  be  as  eminent  for  virtue  as  for 
talent." 

Young  Kemeguy  rose  briskly,  and  took  a  turn  through  the 
room  ;  and  ere  the  knight  could  make  any  observation  on  the 
singular  vivacity  in  which  he  had  indulged,  he  threw  himself 
again  into  his  chair,  and  said,  in  rather  an  altered  tone  of 
voice — "  It  seems,  then.  Mistress  Alice  Lee,  that  the  good 
friends  who  have  described  this  poor  King  to  you,  have  been 
as  unfavorable  in  their  account  of  hb  morals  as  of  his  per- 
son?" 

"  The  truth  must  be  better  known  to  you,  sir,"  said  Alice, 
•*  than  it  can  be  to  me.  Some  rumors  there  have  been  which 
accuse  him  of  a  license,  which,  whatever  allowance  flatterers 
make  for  it,  does  not,  to  say  the  least,  become  the  son  of  the 
Martyr — I  shall  be  happy  to  have  these  contradicted  on  good 
authority." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  your  folly,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  "  in 
hinting  at  such  things,  Alice  \  a  pack  of  scandal,  invented  by 
the  rascals  who  have  usurped  the  government — a  thing  devised 
by  the  enemy." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Kemeguy,  laughing,  "  we  must  not  let  our 
zeal  charge  the  enemy  with  more  scandal  than  they  actually 
deserve.  Mistress  Alice  has  put  the  question  to  me.  I  can 
only  answer,  that  no  one  can  be  more  devotedly  attached 

i8 
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to  the  King  than  I  myself, — ^that  I  am  very  partial  to  his  meriti 
and  blind  to  his  defects ;  and  that,  in  short,  I  would  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  give  up  his  cause  where  it  was  tenable. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  confess,  that  if  all  his  grandfather  c^ 
Navarre's  morals  have  not  descended  to  him,  this  poor  King 
has  somehow  inherited  a  share  of  the  specks  that  were  thought 
to  dim  the  lustre  of  that  great  Prince — that  Charles  is  a  little 
soft  hearted,  or  so,  where  beauty  is  concerned. — Do  not  blame 
him  too  severely,  pretty  Mistress  Alice ;  when  a  man's  hard 
fate  has  driven  him  among  thorns,  it  were  surely  hard  to  pre- 
rent  him  from  trifling  with  the  few  roses  he  may  find  among 
them?" 

Alice,  who  probably  thought  the  conversation  had  gone  far 
enough,  rose  while  Master  Kerneguy  was  speaking,  and  was 
leaving  the  room  before  he  had  finished,  without  apparently 
hearing  the  interrogation  with  which  he  concluded.  Her  father 
approved  of  her  departure,  not  thinking  the  turn  which  Kerne- 
guy had  given  to  the  discourse  altogether  fit  for  her  presence; 
and,  desirous  civilly  to  break  off  the  conversation,  **  1  see,"  he 
said,  "  this  is  about  the  time,  when,  as  Will  says,  the  household 
affairs  will  call  my  daughter  hence  ;  I  will  therefore  challenge 
you,  young  gentleman,  to  stretch  your  limbs  in  a  little  exercise 
with  me,  either  at  single  rapier,  or  rapier  and  poniard,  back- 
sword, spadroon,  or  your  national  weapons  of  broadsword  and 
target ;  for  all  or  any  of  which  I  think  we  shall  find  implements 
in  the  hall." 

It  would  be  too  high  a  distinction.  Master  Kerneguy  said, 
for  a  poor  page  to  be  permitted  to  try  a  passage  of  arms  with  a 
knight  so  renowned  as  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  he  hoped  to  enjoy  so 
great  an  honor  before  he  left  Woodstock ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  his  lameness  continued  to  give  him  so  much  pain,  that 
he  should  shame  himself  in  the  attempt. 

Sir  Henry  then  offered  to  read  him  a  play  of  Shakspeare, 
and  for  this  purpose  turned  up  King  Richard  II.  But  hardlj 
had  he  commenced  with 

**  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time  honored  Lancaster,** 

when  the  young  gentleman  was  seized  with  such  an  incontrol- 
lable  fit  Df  the  cramp  as  could  only  be  relieved  by  immediate 
exercise.  He  therefore  begged  permission  to  be  allowed  to 
saunter  abroad  for  a  little  while,  if  Sir  Henry  Lee  considered 
he  might  venture  without  danger. 

"  I  can  answer  for  the  two  or  three  of  our  people  that  are 
still  left  about  the  place,"  said  Sir  Henry;  "and  1  know  my 
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•on  has  disposed  them  so  as  to  be  constantly  on  the  tratch.  II 
you  hear  the  bell  toll  at  the  Lodge,  I  advise  you  to  conie  straight 
home  by  the  way  of  the  King's  Oak,  which  you  see  in  yonder 
glade  towering  above  the  rest  of  the  trees.  We  will  have 
some  one  stationed  there  to  introduce  you  secretly  into  the 
house." 

The  page  listened  to  these  cautions  with  the  impatience  of  a 
school- boy,  who,  desirous  of  enjoying  his  holiday,  hears  without 
marking  the  advice  of  tutor  or  parent,  about  taking  care  not  to 
catch  cold,  and  so  forth. 

The  absence  of  Alice  Lee  had  removed  all  which  had  rendered 
the  interior  of  the  Lodge  agreeable,  and  the  mercurial  young 
page  fled  with  precipitation  from  the  exercise  and  amusement 
which  Sir  Henry  had  proposed.  He  girded  on  his  rapier  and 
threw  his  cloak,  or  rather  that  which  belonged  to  his  borrowed 
suit,  about  him,  bringing  up  the  lower  part  so  as  to  muffle  the 
face  and  show  only  the  eyes  over  it,  which  was  a  common  way  of 
wearing  them  in  those  days,  both  in  streets,  in  the  country,  and 
in  public  places,  when  men  had  a  mind  to  be  private,  and  to  avoid 
interruption  from  salutations  and  greetings  in  the  market-place. 
He  hurried  across  the  open  space  which  divided  the  front  of 
the  Lodge  from  the  wood,  with  the  haste  of  the  bird  escaped 
from  the  cage,  which,  though  joyful  at  its  liberation,  is  at  the 
same  time  sensible  of  its  need  of  protection  and  shelter.  The 
wood  seemed  to  afford  these  to  the  human  fugitive,  as  it  might 
have  done  to  the  bird  in  question. 

When  under  the  shadow  of  the  branches,  and  within  the 
rerge  of  the  forest,  covered  from  observation,  yet  with  the 
power  of  surveying  the  front  of  the  Lodge,  and  all  the  open 
ground  before  it,  the  supposed  Louis  Kemeguy  meditated  on 
his  escape. 

"  What  an  infliction — to  fence  with  a  gouty  old  man,  who 
knows  not,  I  dare  say,  a  trick  of  the  sword  which  was  not 
familiar  in  the  days  of  old  Vincent  Saviolo  I  or,  as  a  chanj^e 
of  misery,  to  hear  him  read  one  of  those  wildernesses  of  scenes 
which  the  English  call  a  play,  from  prologue  to  epilogue — ^from 
Enter  the  first  to  the  final  Exeunt  omnes — an  unparalleled  horroi 
•—a  penance  which  would  have  made  a  dungeon  darker,  and 
added  dulness  even  to  Woodstock  1 " 

Here  he  stopped  and  looked  around,  then  continued  his 
meditations — "  So  then,  it  was  here  that  the  gay  old  Norman 
secluded  his  pretty  mistress — I  warrant,  without  having  seen 
her,  that  Rosamond  Clifford  was  never  half  so  handsome  as 
that  lovely  Alice  Lee.     And  what  a  soul  there  is  in  the  girl's 
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eye  I — ^with  what  abandonment  of  all  respects,  save  (hat  ex 
pressing  the  interest  of  the  moment,  she  poured  forth  her  tide 
of  enthusiasm  I  Were  I  to  be  long  here,  in  spite  of  prudence, 
and  half-a-dozen  very  venerable  obstacles  beside,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  try  to  reconcile  her  to  the  indifferent  vbage  of  this 
same  hard-favored  Prince. — Hard-favored  ? — it  is  a  kind  oC 
treason  for  one  who  pretends  to  so  much  loyalty,  to  say  so  dt 
the  King's  features,  and  in  my  mind  deserves  punishment.— 
Ah,  pretty  Mistress  Alice !  many  a  Mistress  Alice  before  you 
has  made  dreadful  exclamations  on  the  irregularities  of  man 
kind,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  age,  and  ended  by  being  glad 
to  look  out  for  apologies  for  their  own  share  in  them.  Bu« 
then  her  father — the  stout  old  cavalier — my  father's  old  friend 
— should  such  a  thing  befall,  it  would  break  his  heart. — Break 
a  pudding's  end — he  has  more  sense.  If  I  give  his  grandson 
a  title  to  quarter  the  arms  of  England,  what  matter  if  a  bar 
sinister  is  drawn  across  them  ? — Pshaw  I  far  from  an  abate- 
ment, it  is  a  point  of  addition — the  heralds  in  their  next  visita- 
tion will  place  him  higher  in  the  roll  for  it  Then,  if  he  did 
wince  a  little  at  first,  does  not  the  old  traitor  deser\e  it ; — first, 
for  his  disloyal  intention  of  punching  mine  anointed  body  black 
and  blue  with  his  vile  foils — and  secondly,  his  atrocious  com- 
plot  with  Will  Shakspeare,  a  fellow  as  much  out  of  date  as  him- 
self, to  read  me  to  death  with  h>ft  acts  of  a  historical  play,  or 
chronicle,  *  being  the  piteous  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  the 
Second  ? '  Oddsfish,  my  own  life  is  piteous  enough,  as  I  think ; 
and  my  death  may  match  it,  for  aught  I  see  coming  yet.  Ah, 
but  then  the  brother — ^my  friend — my  guide — my  guard — So 
far  as  this  little  proposed  intrigue  concerns  him,  such  practicing 
would  be  thought  not  quite  fair.  But  your  bouncing,  swagger- 
ing, revengeful  t  rothers  exist  only  on  the  theatre.  Your  dire 
revenge,  with  which  a  brother  persecuted  a  poor  fellow  who  had 
seduced  his  sister,  or  been  seduced  by  her,  as  the  case  might 
be,  as  relentlessly  as  if  he  had  trodden  on  his  toes  without 
making  an  apology,  is  entirely  out  of  fashion,  since  Dorset 
killed  the  Lord  Bruce  many  a  long  year  since.*  Pshaw  I  whea 
a  King  is  the  offender,  the  bravest  man  sacrifices  nothing  by 
pocketing  a  little  wrong  which  he  cannot  personally  resent ; 
anv  ii  France  there  is  not  a  noble  house  where  each  individual 
would  not  cock  his  hat  an  inch  higher,  if  they  could  boast  of 
such  a  left-handed  alliance  with  the  Grand  Monarque." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  rushed  through  the  mmd  o( 

*  This  melancholjr  »tory  may  b«  found  in  the  Gtimrdiam*  An  intrigne  of  Lord  Sackytl^ 
afterwards  Earl  of  DorMt,  was  the  cause  o<  the  fatal  duel  (which  tos^  place  at  Benceo-ooi 
Xoooip  in  Augost  t6i)). 
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Charles,  at  his  first  quitting  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock,  and 
plunging  into  the  forest  that  surrounded  it.  His  profligate 
logic,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  his  natural  disposition* 
nor  received  without  scruple  by  his  sound  understanding.  It 
was  a  train  of  reasoning  which  he  had  been  led  to  adopt  from 
his  too  close  intimacy  with  the  witty  and  profligate  youth  of 
quality  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded.  It  arose  from  the 
evil  communication  with  Villiers,  Wilmot,  Sedley,  and  others, 
whose  genius  was  destined  to  corrupt  that  age,  and  the  Monarch 
on  whom  its  character  afterwards  came  so  much  to  depend 
Such  men,  bred  amidst  the  license  of  civil  war,  and  without  ex- 
periencing that  curb  which  in  ordinary  time  the  authority  of 
parents  and  relations  imposes  upon  the  headlong  passions  o£ 
youth,  were  practiced  in  every  species  of  vice,  and  could  recom* 
mend  it  as  well  by  precept  as  by  example,  turning  into  pitiless 
ridicule  all  those  nobler  feelings  which  withhold  men  from  grati- 
f)ing  lawless  passion.  The  events  of  the  King's  life  had  also 
favored  his  reception  of  this  Epicurean  doctrine.  He  saw  him- 
self, with  the  hu^hest  claims  to  sympathy  and  assistance,  coldly 
treated  by  the  Courts  which  he  visited,  rather  as  a  permitted 
suppliant,  than  an  exiled  Monarch.  He  beheld  his  own  rights 
and  claims  treated  with  scorn  and  indifference  ;  and,  in  the 
same  proportion,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  hard-hearted,  and 
selfish  course  of  dissipation,  which  promised  him  immediate  in- 
dulgence. If  this  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness 
of  others,  should  he  of  all  men  be  scrupulous  upon  the  subject, 
since  he  treated  others  only  as  the  world  treated  him  ? 

But  although  the  founaations  of  this  unhappy  system  had 
been  laid,  the  Prince  was  not  at  this  early  period  so  fully  de- 
voted to  it  as  he  was  found  to  have  become,  when  a  door  was 
unexpectedly  opened  for  his  restoration.  On  the  contrary, 
though  the  train  of  gay  reasoning  which  we  have  above  stated, 
as  if  it  had  found  vent  in  uttered  language,  did  certainly  arise 
in  his  mind,  as  that  which  would  have  been  suggested  by  his 
favorite  counsellors  on  such  occasions,  he  recollected  that  what 
might  be  passed  over  as  a  peccadillo  in  France  or  the  Nether- 
lands, or  turned  into  a  diverting  novel  or  pasquinade  by  the 
wits  of  his  own  wandering  Court,  was  likely  to  have  the  aspect 
of  horrid  ingratitude  and  infamous  treachery  among  the  English 
gentry,  and  would  i\iflict  a  deep,  perhaps  an  incurable  wound 
upon  his  interest,  among  the  more  aged  and  respectable  part 
of  his  adherents.  Then  it  occurred  to  him — for  his  own  interest 
did  not  escape  him,  even  in  this  mode  of  considering  the  sub- 
ject— that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Lees,  father  and  son. 
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irho  were  always  understood  to  be  at  least  sufficiently  punc 
tilious  on  the  score  of  honor ;  and  if  they  should  suspect  such 
an  affront  as  his  imagination  had  conceived,  they  could  be  at 
no  loss  to  find  means  of  the  most  ample  revenge,  either  by  their 
•wn  hands,  or  by  those  of  the  ruling  faction. 

"  The  risk  of  re-opening  the  fatal  window  at  Whitehall,  and 
renewing  the  tragedy  of  the  Man  in  the  Mask,  were  a  worse 
penalty,"  was  his  final  reflection,  "  than  the  old  stool  of  the 
Scottish  penance ;  and  pretty  though  Alice  Lee  is,  I  cannot 
afford  to  intrigue  at  such  a  hazard.  So,  farewell,  pretty  maiden  I 
unless,  as  sometimes  has  happened,  thou  hast  a  humor  to  throw 
thyself  at  thy  King's  feet,  and  then  I  am  too  magnanimous  to 
refuse  thee  my  protection.  Yet,  when  I  think  of  the  pale  clay- 
cold  figure  of  the  old  man,  as  he  lay  last  night  extended  before 
me,  and  imagine  the  fury  of  Albert  Lee  raging  with  impatience, 
his  hand  on  a  sword  which  only  his  loyalty  prevents  him  from 
plunging  into  his  sovereign's  heart — nay,  the  picture  is  too  hor- 
rible I  Charles  must  forever  change  his  name  to  Joseph,  even 
if  he  were  strongly  tempted;  which  may  Fortune  in  mercy  pro- 
hibit!" 

To  speak  the  truth  of  a  prince,  more  unfortunate  in  his  early 
companions,  and  the  callousness  which  he  acquired  by  his 
juvenile  adventures  and  irregular  mode  of  life,  than  in  his 
natural  disposition,  Charles  came  the  more  readily  to  this  wise 
conclusion,  because  he  was  by  no  means  subject  to  those  violent 
and  engrossing  passions,  to  gratify  which  the  world  has  been 
thought  well  lost.  His  amours,  like  many  of  the  present  day, 
were  rather  matters  of  habit  and  fashion,  than  of  passion  and 
affection  ;  and,  in  comparing  himself  in  this  respect  to  his 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.,  he  did  neither  his  ancestor  nor  himself 
perfect  justice.  He  was,  to  parody  the  words  of  a  bard,  him- 
self actuated  by  the  stormy  passions  which  an  intriguer  often 
only  stimulates,— 

None  of  those  who  loved  so  kindly, 
•  None  of  those  who  loved  so  blindly. 

An  amour  was  with  him  a  matter  of  amusement,  a  regular  con- 
sequence, as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
in  society.  He  was  not  at  the  trouble  to  practice  seductive 
arts,  because  he  had  seldom  found  occasion  to  make  use  of 
them  ;  his  high  rank,  and  the  profligacy  of  part  of  the  female 
society  with  which  he  had  mingled,  rendering  them  unnecessary. 
Added  to  this,  he  had,  for  the  same  reason,  seldom  been  crossed 
by  the  obstinate  interference  of  relations,  or  even  of  husbandsi 
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who  had  generally  seemed  not  unwilling  to  suffer  such  matters 
to  take  their  course. 

So  that,  notwithstanding  his  total  looseness  of  principle,  and 
systematic  disbelief  in  the  virtue  of  women,  and  the  honor  of 
men,  as  connected  with  the  character  of  their  female  relatives, 
Charles  was  not  a  person  to  have  studiously  introduced  disgrace 
into  a  family,  where  a  conquest  might  have  been  violently  dis- 
puted, attained  with  difficulty,  and  accompanied  with  general 
distress,  not  to  mention  the  excitation  of  all  fiercer  passions 
against  the  author  of  the  scandal. 

But  the  danger  of  the  King's  society  consisted  in  his  being 
much  of  an  unbeliever  in  the  existence  of  such  cases  as  were 
likely  to  be  embittered  by  remorse  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
victim,  or  rendered  perilous  by  the  violent  resentment  of  her 
connections  or  relatives.  He  had  even  already  found  such 
things  treated  on  the  Continent  as  matters  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence, subject  in  all  cases  where  a  man  of  high  influence  was 
concerned,  to  an  easy  arrangement ;  and  he  was  really,  gene- 
rally speaking,  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  severe  virtue  in 
either  sex,  and  apt  to  consider  it  as  a  veil  assumed  by  prudery 
in  women,  and  hypocrisy  in  men,  to  exhort  a  higher  reward  for 
their  compliance. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  character  of  his  disposition  to 
gallantry,  the  Wanderer  was  conducted,  by  the  walk  he  had 
chosen,  through  several  whimsical  turns,  until  at  last  it  brought 
him  under  the  windows  of  Victor  Lee's  apartment,  where  he 
descried  Alice  watering  and  arranging  some  flowers  placed  on 
the  oriel  window,  which  was  easily  accessible  by  daylight,  al« 
though  at  night  he  had  found  it  a  dangerous  attempt  to  scale 
it.  But  not  Alice  only,  her  father  also  showed  himself  near 
the  window,  and  beckoned  him  up.  The  family  party  seemed 
now  more  promising  than  before,  and  the  fugitive  Prince  was 
weary  of  playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  his  conscience, 
and  much  disposed  to  let  matters  go  as  chan'ce  should  deter« 
mine. 

fie  climbed  lightly  up  the  broken  ascent,  and  was  readily 
welcomed  by  the  old  knight,  who  held  activity  in  high  honor. 
Alice  also  seemed  glad  to  see  the  lively  and  interesting  young 
man;  and  bv  her  presence,  and  the  unaffected  mirth  with 
which  she  enjoyed  his  sallies,  he  was  animated  to  display  those 
qualities  of  wit  and  humor,  which  nobody  possessed  in  a  higher 
degree. 

His  satire  delighted  the  old  gentleman,  who  laughed  till  his 
eyes  ran  over  as  he  heard  the  youth,  whose  claims  to  his  respect 
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lie  little  dreamed  of,  amusing  him  with  successive  imitations  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  clergymen,  of  the  proud  and  poor 
Hidalgo  of  the  North,  of  the  fierce  and  overweening  pride  and 
Celtic  dialect  of  the  mountain  chief,  of  the  slow  and  more  pe- 
dantic Lowlander,  with  all  of  which  his  residence  in  Scotland 
had  made  him  familiar.  Alice  also  laughed  and  applauded, 
amused  herself,  and  delighted  to  see^that  her  father  was  so; 
and  the  whole  party  was  in  the  highest  glee,  when  Albert  Lee 
ent^ered,  eager  to  find  Louis  Kemeguy,  and  to  lead  him  away 
to  a  private  colloquy  with  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  whose  zeal,  assiduity, 
and  wonderful  possession  of  information,  had  constituted  him 
their  master-pilot  in  those  difficult  times. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  their  conference.  The  information  obtained  was  so 
far  favorable,  that  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  had  no  intelli- 
gence of  the  King's  route  towards  the  south,  and  remained  per- 
suaded that  he  had  made  his  escape  from  Bristol,  as  had  been 
reported,  and  as  had  indeed  been  proposed  ;  but  the  master 
of  the  vessel  prepared  for  the  King's  passage  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  sailed  without  his  royal  freight  His  departure,  how- 
ever, and  the  suspicion  of  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
served  to  make  the  belief  general,  that  the  King  had  gone  ofiE 
along  with  him. 

But  though  this  was  cheering,  the  Doctor  had  more  unpleas- 
ant tidings  from  the  sea-coast,  alleging  great  difficulties  in 
securing  a  vessel,  to  which  it  might  be  fit  to  commit  a  charge 
so  precious  ;  and,  above  all,  requesting  his  Majesty  might  on 
no  account  venture  to  approach  the  shore,  until  he  should  re- 
ceive advice  that  all  the  previous  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pletely settled. 

No  one  was  able  to  suggest  a  safer  place  of  residence  than 
that  which  he  at  present  occupied.  Colonel  Everard  was 
deemed  certainly  not  personally  unfriendly  to  the  King ;  and 
Cromwell,  as  wis  supposed,  reposed  in  Everard  an  unbounded 
confidence.  The  interior  presented  numberless  hiding-places, 
and  secret  modes  of  exit,  known  to  no  one  but  the  ancient 
residents  of  the  Lodge — ^nay,  far  better  to  Rochecliffe  than  to 
any  of  them ;  as,  when  Rector  at  the  neighboring  town,  his 
prying  disposition  as  an  antiquary  had  induced  him  to  make 
very  many  researches  among  the  old  ruins — the  result  of 
whk-h  he  was  believed,  in  some  instances,  to  have  kept  to 
himself. 

To  balance  these  conveniences,  it  was  no  doubt  true,  that 
the  Parliamentaiy  Commissioners  were  still  at  no  great  distance 
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Und  would  be  ready  to  resume  their  authonty  upon  the  first  op- 
portunity. But  no  one  supposed  such  an  opportunity  was  likely 
to  occur ;  and  all  believed,  as  the  influence  of  Cromwell  and 
the  army  grew  more  and  more  predominant,  that  the  disap- 
pointed Commissioners  would  attempt  nothing  in  contradiction 
to  his  pleasure,  but  wait  with  patience  an  indemnification  in 
some  other  quarter  for  their  vacated  commissions.  Report, 
through  the  voice  of  Master  Joseph  Tomkins,  stated,  that  they 
liad  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  retire  to  Oxford,  and  were 
making  preparations  accordingly.  This  promised  still  farther 
to  insure  the  security  of  Woodstock.  It  was  therefore  settled 
that  the  King,  under  the  character  of  LiOuts  Kemeguy,  should 
remain  an  inmate  of  the  Lodge,  until  a  vessel  should  be  pro- 
cured for  his  escape,  at  the  port  which  might  be  esteemed  the 
safest  and  most  convenient 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

The  deadliest  makes  are  those  which » twined  'mongst  flafwei% 
Blend  their  bright  coloring  with  the  varied  blossoms. 
Their  fierce  eyes  glittering  like  the  spangled  dew-drop  ; 
In  all  so  like  what  nature  nas  most  harmless, 
That  sportive  innocence,  which  dreads  no  damger, 
It  poison'd  unawares. 

Ou>PlaTi 

Charles  (we  must  now  give  him  his  own  name)  was  easily 
reconciled  to  the  circumstances  which  rendered  his  residence 
at  Woodstock  advisable.  No  doubt  he  would  much  rather  have 
secured  his  safety  by  making  an  immediate  escape  out  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  had  been  condemned  already  to  many  uncomfort* 
able  lurking-places,  and  more  disagreeable  disguises,  as  well  as 
to  long  and  difficult  journeys,  during  which,  between  pragma- 
tical officers  of  justice  belonging  to  the  prevailing  party,  and 
parties  of  soldiers  whose  officers  usually  took  on  them  to  act  oc 
their  own  warrant,  risk  of  discovery  had  more  than  once  become 
very  imminent.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  of  comparative  repose, 
ana  of  comparative  safety. 

Then  it  must  be  considered,  that  Charles  had  been  entirely 
reconciled  to  the  society  at  Woodstock  since  he  had  become 
better  acquainted  with  it.  He  had  seen,  that,  to  interest  the 
beautiful  Alice,  and  procure  a  great  deal  of  her  company,  noth 
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ing  more  was  necessary  than  to  submit  to  the  humors,  and  cul* 
civate  the  intimacy  of  the  old  cavalier,  her  father.  A  few  bouts 
at  fencing,  in  which  Charles  took  care  not  to  put  out  his  more 
perfect  skill,  and  full  youthful  strength  and  activity — the  endu- 
rance of  a  few  scenes  from  Shakspeare,  which  the  knight  read 
with  more  zeal  than  taste — a  little  skill  in  music,  in  which  the 
old  man  had  been  a  proficient — ^the  deference  paid  to  a  few 
old-fashioned  opinions,  at  which  Charles  laughed  in  his  sleeve 
—were  all  sufficient  to  gain  for  the  disguised  Prince  an  interest 
in  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  to  conciliate  in  an  equal  degree  the 
good-will  of  his  lovely  daughter. 

Never  were  there  two  young  persons  who  could  be  said  to 
commence  this  species  of  intimacy  with  such  unequal  advan- 
tages. Charles  was  a  libertine  who,  if  he  did  not  in  cold  blood 
resolve  upon  prosecuting  his  passion  for  Alice  to  a  dishonorable 
conclusion,  was  at  every  moment  liable  to  be  provoked  to  at- 
tempt the  strength  of  a  virtue,  in  which  he  was  no  believer. 
Then  Alice,  on  her  part,  hardly  knew  even  what  was  implied  by 
the  word  libertine  or  seducer.  Her  mother  had  died  early  in 
the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  and  she  had  been  bred  up 
chiefly  with  her  brother  and  cousin  ;  so  that  she  had  an  unfear- 
ing  and  unsuspicious  frankness  of  manner,  upon  which  Charles 
was  not  unwilling  or  unlikely  to  put  a  construction  favorable  to 
his  own  views.  Even  Alice^s  love  for  her  cousin — the  first  sen- 
sation which  awakens  the  most  innocent  and  simple  mind  to 
feelings  of  shyness  and  restraint  towards  the  male  sex  in  general 
— had  failed  to  excite  such  an  alarm  in  her  bosom.  They  were 
nearly  related  ;  and  Everard,.  though  young,  was  several  years 
her  elder,  and  had,  from  her  infancy,  been  an  object  of  her  re- 
spect as  well  as  of  her  affection.  When  this  early  and  childish 
intimacy  ripened  into  youthful  love,  confessed  and  returned, 
still  it  differed  in  some  shades  from  the  passion  existing  be- 
tween lovers  originaHy  strangers  to  each  other,  until  their  affec- 
tions have  been  united  in  the  ordinary  course  of  courtship. 
Tl  eir  love  was  fonder,  more  familiar,  more  perfectly  confiden- 
tial ;  purer,  too,  perhaps,  and  more  free  from  starts  of  passionate 
violence,  or  apprehensive  jealousy. 

The  possibility  that  any  one  could  have  attempted  to  rival 
Everard  in  her  affection,  was  a  circumstance  which  never  oc- 
curred to  Alice  ;  and  that  this  singular  Scottish  lad,  whom  she 
laughed  with  on  account  of  his  humor,  and  laughed  at  for  his 
peculiarities,  should  be  an  object  of  danger  or  of  caution,  never 
once  entered  her  imagination.  The  sort  of  intimacy  to  which 
she  admitted  Kemeguy  was  the  same  to  which  she  would  have 
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received  a  companion  of  her  own  sex,  whose  manners  she 
did  not  always  approve,  but  whose  society  she  found  always 
amusing. 

It  was  natural  that  the  freedom  of  Alice  Lee's  conduct, 
which  arose  from  the  most  perfect  indifference,  should  pass  for 
something  approaching  to  encouragement  in  the  royal  gallant's 
appiehension,  and  that  any  resolutions  he  had  formed  against 
being  tempted  to  violate  the  hospitality  of  Woodstock,  should 
begin  to  totter,  as  opportunities  for  doing  so  became  more  fre- 
quent. 

These  opportunities  were  favored  by  Albert's  departure 
from  Woodstock  the  very  day  after  his  arrival.  It  had  been 
agreed,  in  full  council  with  Charles  and  Rochecliffe,  that  he 
should  go  to  visit  his  uncle  Everard  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
and,  by  showing  himself  there,  obviate  any  cause  of  suspicion 
which  might  arise  from  his  residence  at  Woodstock,  and  re 
move  any  pretext  for  disturbing  his  father's  family  on  account 
of  their  harboring  one  who  had  been  so  lately  in  arms.  He 
had  also  undertaken,  at  his  own  great  personal  risk,  to  visit 
different  points  on  the  sea-coast,  and  ascertain  the  security  of 
different  places  for  providing  shipping  for  the  King's  leaving 
England. 

These  circumstances  were  alike  calculated  to  procure  the 
King's  safety,  and  facilitate  his  escape.  But  Alice  was  thereby 
deprived  of  the  presence  of  her  brother,  who  would  have  been 
her  most  watchful  guardian,  but  who  had  set  down  the  King's 
light  talk  upon  a  former  occasion  to  the  gayety  of  his  humor, 
and  would  have  thought  he  had  done  his  sovereign  great  in- 
justice, had  he  seriously  suspected  him  of  such  a  breach  of 
liospitality  as  a  dishonorable  pursuit  of  Alice  would  have  im- 
plied. 

There  were,  however,  two  of  the  household  at  Woodstock, 
who  appeared  not  so  entirely  reconciled  with  Louis  Kemeguy 
or  his  purposes.  The  one  was  Bevis,  who  seemed,  from  their 
first  unfriendly  rencontre,  to  have  kept  up  a  pique  against  their 
new  guest,  which  no  advances  on  the  part  of  Charles  were  able 
to  soften.  If  the  page  was  by  chance  left  alone  with  his  young 
mistress,  Bevis  chose  always  to  be  of  the  party ;  came  close  by 
Alice's  chair,  and  growled  audibly  when  the  gallant  drew  near 
her.  "It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  disguised  Prince,  "that  your 
Bevis  is  not  a  bull-dog,  that  we  might  dub  him  a  roundhead  at 
once — He  is  too  handsome,  too  noble,  too  aristocratic,  tonour- 
'sh  those  inhospitable  prejudices  against  a  poor  houseless 
cavalier.    I  am  convinced  the  spirit  <^  Pym  or  Hampden  has 
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transmigrated  into  the  rogue,  and  continues  to  demonstrate  hii 
hatred  against  royalty  and  all  its  adherents. 

Alice  would  then  reply,  that  Bevis  was  loyal  in  word  and 
deed,  and  only  partook  her  father's  prejudices  against  the  Scots, 
which,  she  could  not  but  acknowledge,  were  tolerably  strong. 

''  Nay,  then,''  said  the  supposed  Louis,  ''  I  must  find  some 
other  reason,  for  I  cannot  allow  Sir  Bevis's  resentment  to  rest 
upon  national  antipathy.  So  we  will  suppose  that  some  gallant 
cavalier,  who  wended  to  the  wars  and  never  returned,  ha.s 
adopted  this  shape  to  look  back  upon  the  haunts  he  left  so  un* 
willingly,  and  is  jealous  at  seeing  even  p«or  Louis  Kemeguy 
drawing  near  to  the  lady  of  his  lost  affections." — He  ap- 
proached her  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  Bevis  gave  one  of  his  deep 
growls. 

**  In  that  case  you  had  best  keep  your  distance,"  said  Alice, 
laughing  '*  for  the  bite  of  a  dog,  possessed  by  the  ghost  of  a 
jealous  lover  cannot  be  very  safe."  And  the  King  carried  on 
fantastic  boy,  certainly  induced  the  supposed  Louis  Kerneguy 
the  dialogue  in  the  same  strain — which,  while  it  led  Alice  to 
apprehend  nothing  more  serious  than  the  apish  gallantry  of  a 
to  think  that  he  had  made  one  of  those  conquests  which  often 
and  easily  fall  to  the  share  of  sovereigns.  Notwithstanding 
the  acuteness  of  his  apprehension  he  was  not  sufficiently  aware 
that  the  Royal  Road  to  female  favor  is  only  open  to  monarchs 
when  they  travel  in  grand  costume,  and  that  when  they  woo 
incognito,  their  path  of  courtship  is  liable  to  the  same  wind- 
ings and  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  course  of  private  indi- 
viduals. 

There  was,  besides  Bevis,  another  member  of  the  family, 
who  kept  a  look-out  upon  Louis  Kerneguy,  and  with  no  friendly 
eye.  Phcebe  Mayflower,  though  her  experience  extended  not 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  village,  yet  knew  the  world  much  bet- 
ter than  her  mistress,  and  besides  she  was  Ave  years  older. 
More  knowing,  she  was  more  suspicious.  She  thought  that 
odd-looking  Scotch  boy  made  more  up  to  her  young  mbtress 
than  was  proper  for  his  condition  of  life  ;  and,  moreover,  that 
Alice  gave  him  a  little  more  encouragement  than  Paithenin 
would  have  afforded  to  any  such  Jack-a-dandy,  in  the  absence 
of  Argalus — for  the  volume  treating  of  the  loves  of  these  cele- 
brated Arcadians  was  then  the  favorite  study  of  swains  and 
damsels  throughout  merry  England.  Entertaining  such  sus- 
picions, Phoebe  was  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  herself  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  yet  resolved  she  would  not  see  the  slightest  chance 
c»f  the  course  of  Colonel  Everard's  true  love  being  obstructed* 
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withotit  attempting  a  remedy.  She  had  a  peculiar  fa>or  for 
M arkham  herself ;  and,  moreover,  he  was,  according  to  her 
phrase,  as  handsome  and  personable  a  young  man  as  was  in 
Oxfordshire ;  and  this  Scottish  scarecrow  was  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  him  than  chalk  was  to  cheese.  And  yet  she  al- 
lowed that  Master  Gimigy  had  a  wonderfully  well-oiled  tongue, 
and  that  such  gallants  were  not  to  be  despised.  What  was  to 
be  done  ? — she  had  no  facts  to  offer,  only  vague  suspicion  ;  and 
was  afraid  to  speak  to  her  mistress,  whose  kindness,  great  as 
it  was,  did  not,  nevertheless,  encourage  familiarity. 

She  sounded  Joceline  ;  but  he  was,  she  knew  not  why,  so 
deeply  interested  about  this  unlucky  lad,  and  held  his  impor* 
tance  so  high,  that  she  could  make  no  impression  on  him.  To 
speak  to  the  old  knight,  would  have  been  to  raise  a  general 
tempest  The  worthy  chaplain,  who  was,  at  Woodstock,  grand 
referee  on  all  disputed  matters,  would  have  been  the  damsel's 
most  natural  resource,  for  he  was  peaceful  as  well  as  moral  by 
profession,  and  politic  by  practice.  But  it  happened  he  had 
given  Phoebe  unintentional  offence  by  speaking  of  her  under  the 
classical  epithet  of  Rustica  FideU^  the  which  epithet,  as  she  un- 
derstood it  not,  she  held  herself  bound  to  resent  as  contumeli- 
ous, and,  declaring  she  was  not  fonder  of  a  fiddle  than  other 
folk,  had  ever  since  shunned  all  intercourse  with  Dr.  Roche 
cliff e  which  she  could  easily  avoid. 

Master  Tomkins  was  always  coming  and  going  about  the 
house  under  various  pretexts ;  but  he  was  a  roundhead,  and 
she  was  too  true  to  the  cavaliers  to  introduce  any  of  the  enemy 
as  parties  to  their  internal  discords ;  besides,  he  had  talked  to 
Phoebe  herself  in  a  manner  which  induced  her  to  decline  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  familiarity  with  him.  Lastly,  Cavaliero 
Wildrake  might  have  been  consulted  ;  but  Phoebe  had  her  own 
reasons  for  saying,  as  she  did  with  some  emphasis,  that  Cava- 
liero Wildrake  was  an  impudent  London  rake.  At  length  she 
resolved  to  communicate  her  suspicions  to  the  party  having 
most  interest  in  verifying  or  confuting  them. 

"  III  let  Master  Markham  Everard  know,  that  there  is  a 
wasp  buzzing  about  his  honey-comb,"  said  Phoebe ;  "  and, 
moreover,  that  I  know  that  this  young  Scotch  Scapegrace 
shifted  himself  out  of  a  woman's  into  a  man's  dress  at  Goody 
Green's,  and  gave  Goody  Green's  Dolly  a  gold  piece  to  say 
nothing  about  it ;  and  no  more  she  did  to  any  one  but  me,  and 
she  knows  best  herself  whether  she  gave  change  for  the  gold  or 
not — but  Master  Louis  is  a  saucy  jackanapes,  and  like  enough 
to  ask  it." 
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Three  or  four  days  elapsed  while  matters  continued  in  thia 
condition — the  disguised  Prince  sometimes  thinking  on  the 
intrigue  which  Fortune  seemed  to  have  thrown  in  his  way  for 
his  amusement,  and  taking  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as 
occurred  to  increase  his  intimacy  with  Alice  Lee  ;  but  much 
oftener  harassing  Dr.  Rochecliffe  with  questions  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  escape,  which  the  good  man  finding  himself  unable 
to  answer,  secured  his  leisure  against  royal  importunity,  by 
retreating  into  the  various  unexplored  recesses  of  the  Lodge, 
known  perhaps  only  to  himself,  who  had  been  for  nearly  a 
score  of  years  employed  in  writing  the  Wonders  of  Woodstock. 

It  chanced  on  the  fourth  day,  that  some  trifling  circum- 
stance had  called  the  knight  abroad  ;  and  he  had  left  die  young 
Scotsman,  now  familiar  in  the  family,  along  with  Alice,  in  the 
parlor  of  Victor  Lee.  Thus  situated,  he  thought  the  time  not 
unpropitious  for  entering  upon  a  strain  of  gallantry,  of  a  kind 
which  might  be  called  experimental,  such  as  is  practiced  by  the 
Croats  in  skirmishing,  when  they  keep  bridle  in  hand,  ready  to 
attack  the  enemy,  or  canter  off  without  coming  to  close  quar- 
ters, as  circumstances  may  recommend.  After  using  for  nearly 
ten  minutes  a  sort  of  metaphysical  jargon,  which  might,  accord- 
ing to  Alice's  pleasure,  have  been  interpreted  either  into 
gallantry,  or  the  language  of  serious  pretension,  and  when  he 
supposed  her  engaged  in  fathoming  his  meaning,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find,  by  a  single  and  brief  question,  that  he 
had  been  totally  unattended  to,  and  that  Alice  was  thinking 
on  anything  at  the  moment  rather  than  the  sense  of  what  he 
had  been  saying.  She  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  what  it  was 
o'clock,  and  this  with  an  air  of  real  curiosity  concerning  the 
lapse  of  time,  which  put  coquetry  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

"  I  will  go  look  at  the  sun-dial.  Mistress  Alice,"  said  the 
gallant,  rising  and  coloring,  through  a  sense  of  the  contempt 
with  which  he  thought  himself  treated. 

"  You  will  do  me  a  pleasure.  Master  Kerneguy,"  said  Alice, 
without  the  least  consciousness  of  the  indignation  she  had 
excited. 

Master  Ix>uis  Kerneguyleft  the  room  accordingly,  not,  how 
«\'eT,  to  procure  the  information  required,  but  to  vent  his  anger 
and  mortification,  and  to  swear,  with  more  serious  purpose  than 
he  had  dared  to  do  before,  that  Alice  should  rue  her  insolence. 
Good-natured  as  he  was,  he  was  still  a  prince,  unaccustomed  to 
contradiction,  far  less  to  contempt,  and  his  self-pride  felt,  for 
the  moment,  wounded  to  the  quick.  With  a  hasty  step  he 
plunged  into  the  Chase,  only  remembering  his  own  safety  so  fai 
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ts  to  choose  the  deeper  and  sequestered  avenues,  where,  walk- 
ing on  with  the  speedy  and  active  step  which  his  recovery  from 
fatigue  now  permitted  him  to  exercise  according  to  his  wont,  he 
solaced  his  angry  purposes,  by  devising  schemes  of  revenge  on 
the  insolent  country  coquette,  from  which  no  consideration  d 
hospitality  was  in  future  to  have  weight  enough  to  save  her. 
The  irritated  gallant  passed 

"  The  dial-stone,  aged  and  green." 

without  deigning  to  ask  it  a  single  question  ;  nor  could  it  havt 
•atisfied  his  curiosity  if  he  had,  for  no  sun  happened  to  shine  at 
the  moment.  He  then  hastened  forward,  muffling  himself  in 
iiis  cloak,  and  assuming  a  stooping  and  slouching  gait,  which 
diminished  his  apparent  height.  He  was  soon  involved  in  the 
deep  and  dim  alleys  of  the  wood,  into  which  he  had  insensibly 
plunged  himself,  and  was  traversing  it  at  a  great  rate,  without 
having  any  distinct  idea  in  what  direction  he  was  going,  when 
suddenly  his  course  was  arrested,  first  by  a  loud  hollo,  and  then 
by  a  summons  to  stand,  accompanied  by  what  seemed  still 
more  startling  and  extraordinary,  the  touch  of  a  cane  upon  his 
shoulder,  imposed  in  a  good-humored  but  somewhat  imperious 
nanner. 

There  were  few  symptoms  of  recognition  which  would  have 
been  welcome  at  this  moment ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
son who  had  thus  arrested  his  course,  was  least  of  all  that  he 
could  have  anticipated  as  timely  or  agreeable.  When  he  turned, 
on  receiving  the  signal,  he  beheld  himself  close  to  a  young  man, 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  well  made  in  joint  and  limb,  but  the 
gravity  of  whose  apparel,  although  handsome  and  gentleman- 
like, and  a  sort  of  precision  in  his  habit,  from  the  cleanness  and 
stiffness  of  his  band  to  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  Spanish-leather 
shoes,  bespoke  such  a  love  of  order  which  was  foreign  to  the 
impoverished  and  vanquished  cavaliers,  and  proper  to  the  habits 
of  those  of  the  victorious  party,  who  could  afford  to  dress  them- 
selves handsomely ;  and  whose  rule — that  is,  such  as  regarded 
the  higher  and  more  respectable  classes— enjoined  decency  and 
sobriety  of  garb  and  deportment.  There  was  yet  another 
we  ght  against  the  Prince  in  the  scale,  and  one  still  more  cha>- 
tacteristic  of  ih*  inequality  in  the  comparison,  under  which  he 
seemed  to  labor.  There  was  strength  in  the  muscular  form  of 
the  stranger  who  had  brought  him  to  this  involuntary  parley, 
authority  and  determination  in  his  brow,  a  long  rapier  on  the 
left,  and  a  poniard  or  dagger  on  the  right  side  of  his  belt,  and 
a  pair  of  pistols  stuck  into  it,  which  would  have  been  suffici/*o« 
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to  give  the  unknown  the  advantage  (Louis  Kerneguy  having  no 
weapon  but  his  sword),  even  had  his  personal  strength  ap- 
proached nearer  than  it  did  to  that  of  the  person  by  whom  he 
was  thus  suddenly  stopped. 

Bitterly  regretting  the  thoughtless  fit  of  passion  that  brought 
him  into  his  present  situation,  but  especially  the  want  of  the 
pistols  he  had  left  behind,  and  which  do  so  much  to  place 
bodily  strength  and  weakness  upon  an  equal  footing,  Charles 
yet  availed  himself  of  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  in 
which  few  of  his  unfortunate  family  had  for  centuries  been  de- 
ficient. He  stood  firm  and  without  motion,  his  cloak  still 
wrapped  round  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  to  give  time  for  ex- 
planation, in  case  he  was  mistaken  for  some  other  person. 

This  coolness  produced  its  effect ;  for  the  other  party  said, 
with  doubt  and  surprise  on  his  part,  "Joceline  Joliffe,  it  is 
not  ? — ^if  I  know  not  Joceline  Joliffe,  I  should  at  least  know  my 
own  cloak." 

"  I  am  not  Joceline  Joliffe,  as  you  may  see,  sir,"  said  Ker- 
neguy, calmly,  drawing  himself  erect  to  show  the  difference  of 
size,  and  dropping  the  cloak  from  his  face  and  person. 

"  Indeed  I  "  replied  the  stranger  in  surprise ;  **  then.  Sir 
Unknown,  I  have  to  express  my  regret  at  having  used  my  cane 
in  intimating  that  I  wished  you  to  stop.  From  that  dress, 
which  I  certainly  recognize  for  my  own,  I  concluded  you  must 
be  Joceline,  in  whose  custody  I  had  left  my  habit  at  the  Lodge." 

"  If  it  had  been  Joceline,  sir,"  replied  the  supposed  Kerne- 
guy, with  perfect  composure,  '*  methinks  you  should  not  have 
struck  so  hard." 

The  other  party  was  obviously  confused  by  the  steady  calm- 
ness with  which  he  was  encountered.  The  sense  of  politeness 
dictated,  in  the  first  place,  an  apology  for  a  mistake,  when  he 
thought  he  had  been  tolerably  certain  of  the  person.  Master 
Kerneguy  was  not  in  a  situation  to  be  punctilious ;  he  bowed 
gravely,  as  indicating  his  acceptance  of  the  excuse  offered,  then 
turnecl,  and  walked,  as  he  conceived,  towards  the  Lodge ; 
though  he  had  traversed  the  woods,  which  were  cut  with  vari- 
ous alleys  in  different  directions,  too  hastily  to  be  certain  of  the 
real  course  which  he  wished  to  pursue. 

He  was  much  embarrassed  to  find  that  this  did  not  get  hin» 
nd  of  the  companion  whom  he  had  thus  involuntarily  acquired. 
Walked  he  slow,  walked  he  fast,  his  friend  in  the  genteel  but 
puritanic  habit,  strong  in  person,  and  well  armed,  as  we  have 
described  him,  seemed  determined  to  keep  him  company,  and, 
without  attempting  to  join,  or  enter  into  conversation,  uever 
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Buffered  him  to  outstrip  his  surveillance  for  more  than  two  or 
thr€^  yards.  The  Wanderer  mended  his  pace  ;  but,  although 
he  was  then,  in  his  youth,  as  afterwards  in  his  riper  age,  one  of 
the  best  walkers  in  Britain,  the  stranger,  without  advancing  his 
pace  to  a  run,  kept  fully  equal  to  him,  and  his  persecution  be- 
came so  close  and  constant,  and  inevitable,  that  the  pride  and 
fear  of  Charles  were  both  alarmed,  and  he  began  to  think  that, 
whatever  the  danger  might  be  of  a  single-handed  rencontre,  he 
would  nevertheless  have  a  better  bargain  of  this  tall  satellite  if 
they  settled  the  debate  betwixt  them  in  the  forest,  than  if  they 
drew  near  any  place  of  habitation,  where  the  man  in  authoii^ 
was  likely  to  find  friends  and  concurrents. 

Betwixt  anxiety,  therefore,  vexation,  and  anger,  Charles 
faced  suddenly  round  on  his  pursuer,  as  they  reached  a  small 
narrow  glade,  which  led  to  the  little  meadow  over  which  pre- 
sided the  King's  Oak,  the  ragged  and  scathed  branches  and 
gigantic  trunk  of  which  formed  a  vista  to  the  little  wild  avenue. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  his  pursuer,  **  you  have  already  been  guilty 
of  one  piece  of  impertinence  towards  me.  You  have  apologized ; 
and  knowing  no  reason  why  you  should  distinguish  me  as  an 
object  of  incivility,  I  have  accepted  your  excuse  without  scruple. 
Is  there  anything  remains  to  be  settled  betwixt  us,  which  causes 
you  to  follow  me  in  this  manner  ?  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
make  it  a  subject  of  explanation  or  satisfaction,  as  the  case 
may  admit  of.  I  think  you  can  owe  me  no  malice ;  for  I  never 
saw  you  before  to  my  knowledge.  If  you  can  give  any  good 
reason  for  asking  it,  I  am  willing  to  render  you  personal  satis- 
faction. If  your  purpose  is  merely  imperrinent  curiosity,  I  let 
you  know  that  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be  dogged  in  my  pri- 
vate walks  by  any  one." 

"  When  I  recognize  my  own  cloak  on  another  man's  shoul- 
ders," replied  the  stranger,  dryly,  "methinks  I  have  a  natural 
right  to  follow  and  see  what  becomes  of  it ;  for  know,  sir,  though 
I  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  wearer,  yet  I  am  confident  I 
had  as  good  a  right  to  stretch  my  cane  across  the  cloak  you 
are  muffled  in,  as  ever  had  any  one  to  brush  his  own  garments. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  be  friends,  I  must  ask,  for  instance,  how 
you  came  by  that  cloak,  and  where  you  are  going  with  it  ?  I 
shall  otherwise  make  bold  to  stop  you,  as  one  who  has  sufficient 
commission  to  do  so." 

"Oh,  unhappy  cloak,"  thought  the  Wanderer,  "ay,  and 
thrice  unhappy  the  idle  fancy  that  sent  me  here  with  it  wrapped 
around  my  nose,  to  pick  quarrels  and  attract  observation,  when 
quiet  and  secrecy  were  peculiarly  essential  to  my  safety  I " 
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**  If  you  will  allow  me  to  guess,  sir,"  continued  the  stranger, 
who  was  no  other  than  Markham  Everard,  "  I  will  convince 
you  that  you  are  better  known  than  you  think  for." 

"  Now,  Heaven  forbid  I "  prayed  the  party  addressed,  in 
silence,  but  with  as  much  devotion  as  ever  he  applied  to  a 
prayer  in  his  life.  Yet  even  in  this  moment  of  extreme  urgency 
his  courage  and  composure  did  not  fail ;  and  he  recollected  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  seem  startled,  and  to  a:*- 
Bwer  so  as,  if  possible,  to  lead  the  dangerous  companion  with 
whom  he  had  met,  to  confess  the  extent  of  his  actual  knowledge 
or  suspicions  concerning  him. 

"  If  you  know  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  are  a  gentleman,  as 
your  appearance  promises,  you  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  discover 
to  what  accident  you  must  attribute  my  wearing  these  clothes, 
which  you  say  are  yours." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Everard,  his  wrath  in  no  sort 
turned  away  by  the  mildness  of  the  stranger's  answer — **  we 
have  learned  our  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  we  know  for  what 
purposes  young  men  of  quality  travel  in  disguise — we  know 
that  even  female  attire  is  resorted  to  on  certain  occasions — We 
have  heard  of  Vertunraus  and  Pomona." 

The  Monarch,  as  he  weighed  these  words,  again  uttered  a 
devout  prayer,  that  this  ill-looking  affair  might  have  no  deeper 
root  than  the  jealousy  of  some  admirer  of  Alice  Lee,  promts- 
ing  to  himself,  that,  devotee  as  he  was  to  the  fair  sex,  he  would 
make  no  scruple  of  renouncing  the  fairest  of  Eve's  daughters 
m  order  to  get  out  of  the  present  dilemma.. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  you  seem  to  be  a  gentleman.  I  have  no 
objection  to  tell  you,  as  such,  that  I  also  am  of  tSiat  class." 

"  Or  somewhat  higher,  perhaps  ?  "  said  Everard. 

"  A  gentleman,"  replied  Charles,  "  is  a  term  which  compre- 
hends all  ranks  entitled  to  armorial  bearings — ^A  duke,  a  lord, 
a  prince,  is  no  more  than  a  gentleman  ;  and  if  in  misfortune, 
as  I  am,  be  may  be  glad  if  that  general  term  of  courtesy  is 
allowed  him." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Everard,  "  I  have  no  purpose  to  entrap  you 
to  any  acknowledgment  fatal  to  your  own  safety, — ^nor  do  I 
hold  it  my  business  to  be  active  in  the  a:  rest  of  private  indi- 
viduals, whose  perverted  sense  of  national  duty  may  have  led 
them  into  errors,  rather  to  be  pitied  than  punished  by  candid 
men.  But  if  those  who  have  brought  civil  war  and  disturbance 
faito  their  native  country,  proceed  to  carry  dishonor  and  disgrace 
into  the  bosom  of  families — if  they  attempt  to  carry  on  their 
private  debaucheries  to  the  injury  of  the  hospitable  roofs  wducb 
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affofd  tiiem  reCt^  from  the  consequences  of  their  pubKc  crimes, 
^o  you  think,  my  lord,  that  we  shall  bear  it  with  patience  ?  ^' 

"  If  it  is  your  purpose  to  quarrel  with  me,"  said  the  Prince, 
''  speak  it  out  at  once  like  a  gentleman.  You  have  the  advan* 
tage,  no  doubt,  of  arms  ;  but  it  is  not  that  odds  which  will  in- 
duce me  to  fly  from  a  single  man.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
are  disposed  to  hear  reason,  I  tell  you  in  calm  words,  that  I 
neither  suspect  the  offence  to  which  you  allude,  nor  compre 
hend  why  you  give  me  the  title  of  my  Lord." 

"  You  deny,  then,  being  the  Lord  Wilmot  ? "  said  Everani 

"  I  may  do  so  most  safely,"  said  the  Prince. 

"Perh^>s  you  rather  style  yourself  Earl  of  Rochester? 
We  heard  that  the  issuing  of  some  such  patent  by  the  King  of 
Scots  was  a  step  which  your  ambition  proposed." 

'*  Neither  lord  nor  earl  am  I,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  Chrtstiaii 
soul  to  be  saved.    My  name  is " 

*'  Do  not  degrade  yourself  by  unnecessarv  falsehood,  my 
lord  ;  and  that  to  a  single  man,  who,  I  promise  you,  will  not 
invoke  public  justice  to  assist  his  own  good  sword,  should  he 
see  cause  to  ose  it.  Can  you  look  at  that  ring,  and  deny  that 
you  are  Lord  Wilmot  ? " 

He  handed  to  the  disguised  Prince  a  ring  which  he  took 
from  his  purse,  and  his  opponent  instantly  knew  it  for  the  same 
he  had  dropped  into  Alice's  pitcher  at  the  fountain,  obeying 
only,  though  imprudently,  the  gallantry  of  the  moment,  in  giv- 
ing a  pretty  gem  to  a  handsome  girl,  whom  he  had  accidentally 
frightened. 

"  I  know  the  ring,"  he  said  ;  ."  it  has  been  in  my  pos* 
session.  How  it  should  prove  me  to  be  Lord  Wilmot,  I  cannot 
conceive  ;  and  beg  to  say,  it  bears  false  witness  against  me." 

**  You  shall  see  the  evidence,"  answered  Everard  ;  and,  re- 
suming the  ring,  he  pressed  a  spring  ingeniously  contrived  in 
the  collet  of  £e  setting,  on  which  the  stone  flew  back,  and 
showed  within  it  the  cipher  of  Lord  Wilmot  beautifully  en- 
graved in  miniature,  with  a  coronet. — "  What  say  you  now, 
sir?" 

"  That  probabilities  are  no  proofs,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  there 
is  nothing  here  save  what  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  I  am  the 
son  of  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  was  mortally  wounded  and 
made  prisoner  at  Worcester  fight.  When  he  took  leave,  and 
bid  me  fly,  he  gave  me  the  few  valuables  he  possessed,  and  that 
among  others.  I  have  heard  him  talk  of  having  changed  rings 
with  Lord  Wilmot,  on  some  occasion  in  Scotland,  but  I  nevei 
knew  the  trick  of  the  gem  which  you  have  shown  me." 
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In  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  Charles  spoke  wry  tmly » 
nor  would  he  have  parted  with  it  in  the  way  he  did,  had  he  sus- 
pected it  would  be  easily  recognized.  He  proceeded  after  a 
minute's  pause  : — "  Once  more,  sir — I  have  told  you  much  that 
concerns  my  safety — if  you  are  generous,  you  will  let  me  pass, 
and  I  may  do  you  on  some  future  day  as  good  service.  If  you 
mean  to  arrest  me,  you  must  do  so  here,  and  at  your  own  peril, 
for  I  will  neither  walk  farther  your  way,  nor  permit  you  to  dog 
me  on  mine.  If  you  let  me  pass,  I  will  thank  you;  if  not, 
take  to  your  weapon." 

•*  Young  gentleman,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  whether  you 
be  actually  the  gay  young  nobleman  for  whom  I  took  you,  you 
have  made  me  uncertain  ;  but,  intimate  as  you  say  your  family 
has  been  with  him,  I  have  little  doubt  that  you  are  proficient  in 
the  school  of  debauchery  of  which  Wilmot  and  Vllliers  are  pro- 
fessors, and  their  hopeful  Master  a  graduated  student.  Your 
conduct  at  Woodstock,  where  you  have  rewarded  the  hospitality 
of  the  family  by  meditating  the  most  deadly  wound  to  their 
honor,  has  proved  you  too  apt  a  scholar  in  such  an  academy. 
I  intended  only  to  warn  you  on  this  subject — ^it  will  be  your 
own  fault  if  I  add  chastisement  to  admonition." 

"  Warn  me,  sir  I  "  said  the  Prince,  indignantly,  "  and  chas- 
tisement I  This  is  presuming  more  on  my  patience  than  is  con- 
sistent with  your  own  safety — Draw,  sir." — So  saying,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  My  religion,"  said  Everard,  **  forbids  me  to  be  rash  in 
shedding  blood — <Jo  home,  sir — be  wise— consult  the  dictates 
of  honor  as  well  as  prudence.  Respect  the  honor  of  the  House 
of  Lee,  and  know  there  is  one  nearly  allied  to  it,  by  whom  your 
motions  will  be  called  to  severe  account" 

**Aha!"  said  the  Prince,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "I  see  the 
whole  matter  now  —  we  have  our  roundheaded  Colonel,  our 
puritan  cousin,  before  us — the  man  of  texts  and  morals,  whom 
Alice  Lee  laughs  at  so  heartily.  If  vour  religion,  sir,  prevents 
you  from  giving  satisfaction,  it  should  prevent  you  from  offer- 
mg  insui:  tv  a  person  of  honor." 

The  passions  of  both  were  now  fully  up — ^they  drew  mutu- 
ally, and  began  to  fight,  the  Colonel  relinquishing  the  advantage 
he  could  have  obtained  by  the  use  of  his  firearms.  A  thrust 
of  the  arm,  or  a  slip  of  the  foot,  might,  at  the  moment,  have 
changed  the  destinies  of  Britain,  when  the  arrival  of  a  third 
party  broke  q&  the  combat 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

fltaj"— for  tfM  King  has  dinmn  his  warder  down. 

RlCHABO  II. 

Thb  combatants  whom  we  left  engaged  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter,  made  mutual  passes  at  each  other  with  apparently 
equal  skill  and  courage.  Charles  had  been  too  often  in  action, 
and  too  long  a  party  as  well  as  a  victim  to  civil  war,  to  find 
anything  new  or  surprising  in  being  obliged  to  defend  himself 
with  his  own  hands  ;  and  Everard  had  been  distinguished,  as 
well  for  his  personal  bravery,  as  for  the  other  properties  of  a 
commander.  But  the  arrival  of  a  third  party  prevented  the 
tragic  conclusion  of  a  combat,  in  which  the  success  of  either 
party  must  have  given  him  much  cause  for  regretting  his  vic- 
tory. 

It  was  the  old  knight  himself,  who  arrived,  mounted  upon  a 
forest  pony,  for  the  war  and  sequestration  had  left  him  no  steed 
of  a  more  dignified  description.  He  thrust  himself  between 
the  combatants,  and  commanded  them  on  their  lives  to  hold. 
So  soon  as  a  glance  from  one  to  the  other  had  ascertained  to 
him  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  demanded,  '*  Whether  the 
devils  of  Woodstock,  whom  folk  talked  about,  had  got  posses- 
sion of  them  both,  that  they  were  tilting  at  each  other  within 
the  verge  of  the  royal  liberties  ?  Let  me  tell  both  of  you,"  he 
said,  *'  that  while  old  Henry  Lee  is  at  Woodstock,  the  immuni- 
ties of  the  Park  shall  be  maintained  as  much  as  if  the  King 
were  still  on  the  throne.  None  shall  fight  duellos  here,  except- 
ing the  stags  in  their  season.  Put  up,  both  of  you,  or  I  shall 
lug  out  as  thirdsman,  and  prove  perhaps  the  worst  devil  of  the 
three  I — ^As  Will  says — 

*  ini  io  maul  you  and  jour  toasting-irons, 
That  3roa  shall  think  the  devil  has  come  from  helL' " 

The  combatants  desisted  from  their  encounter,  but  stood 
looking  at  each  other  sullenly,  as  men  do  in  such  a  situation, 
each  unwilling  to  seem  to  desire  peace  more  than  the  other, 
and  averse  therefore  to  be  the  first  to  sheathe  his  sword. 

**  Rehim  your  weapons,  gentlemen,  upon  the  spot,"  said  tht 
knight  yet  more  peremptorily,  **  one  and  both  of  you,  or  yoK 
will  have  something  to  do  with  me,  I  promise  you.  You  ma) 
be  thankful  times  are  changed.    I  have  known  them  such,  th«a 
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jrour  insolence  might  have  cost  each  of  you  your  right  hand,  tf 
not  redeemed  with  a  round  sum  of  money.  Nephew,  if  you  do 
not  mean  to  alienate  me  forever,  I  command  you  to  put  up. — 
Master  Kerneguy,  you  are  my  guest  I  request  of  you  not  to 
do  me  the  insult  of  remaining  with  your  sword  drawn  where  it 
b  my  duty  to  see  peace  observed." 

"  I  obey  you,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  King,  sheathing  his 
rapier—"  I  hardly  indeed  know  wherefore  I  was  assaulted  by 
this  gentleman.  I  assure  you,  none  respects  the  King's  person 
or  privileges  more  than  myself — though  the  devotion  is  some- 
what out  of  fashion." 

"We  may  find  a  place  to  meet,  sir,"  replied  Everard, 
"  where  neither  the  royal  person  nor  privileges  can  be 
offended," 

"  Faith,  very  hardly,  sir,"  said  Charles,  unable  to  suppress 
the  rising  jest — "  I  mean,  the  King  has  so  few  followers,  that 
the  loss  of  the  least  of  them  might  be  some  small  damage  to 
him ;  but,  risking  all  that,  I  will  meet  you  wherever  there  is 
fair  field  for  a  poor  cavalier  to  get  off  in  safety,  if  he  has  the 
luck  in  fight," 

Sir  Henry  Lee's  first  idea  had  been  fixed  upon  the  insult 
offered  to  the  royal  demesne ;  he  now  began  to  turn  them  to- 
wards the  safety  of  his  kinsman,  and  of  the  young  royalist,  as 
he  deemed  him.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  must  insist  on  this 
business  being  put  to  a  final  end.  Nephew  Markham,  is  this 
your  return  for  my  condescension  in  coming  back  to  Wood* 
stock  on  your  warrant,  that  you  should  take  an  opportunity  to 
cut  the  throat  of  my  guest  ? " 

"  If  you  knew  his  purpose  as  well  as  I  do,** — said  Mark- 
ham,  and  then  paused,  conscious  that  he  might  only  incense 
his  uncle  without  convincing  him,  as  anything  he  might  say  of 
Kerneguy 's  addresses  to  Alice  was  like  to  be  imputed  to  his 
own  jealous  suspicions — ^he  looked  on  the  ground,  therefore, 
and  was  silent. 

"And  you,  Master  Kerneguy,"  <aid  Sir  Henry,  "can  you 
give  me  any  reason  why  you  seek  to  take  the  life  of  this  young 
man,  in  whom,  though  unhappily  forgetful  of  hb  loyadty  and 
duty,  I  must  yet  take  some  interest,  as  my  nephew  by  aflSnity  ?" 

"  I  was  not  aware  the  gentleman  enjoyed  that  honor,  which 
certainly  would  have  protected  him  from  my  sword,"  answered 
Kerneguy.  "  But  the  quarrel  is  his ;  nor  can  I  teil  any  reason 
why  he  fixed  tt  upon  me,  unless  it  were  the  difference  of  our 
poHtical  opinions." 

**  You  know  ^e  contrary,"  said  Everard ;  **  yon  ktoow  thiit 
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I  told  joa  yoa  were  safe  from  mo  as  a  fugitive  royalist — and 
your  last  words  showed  you  were  at  no  loss  to  guess  my  con- 
nection with  Sir  Henry,  That,  indeed,  is  of  little  consequence. 
I  should  debase  myself  did  I  use  the  relationship  as  a  means 
of  protection  from  you,  or  any  one." 

As  they  thus  disputed,  neither  choosing  to  approach  the 
real  cause  of  quarrel.  Sir  Henry  looked  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  with  a  peace-making  countenance,  ctclaiming — 

'*  *  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this  ? 

I  think  you  both  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup.* 

Come,  my  young  masters,  allow  an  old  man  to  mediate  be* 
tween  you.  I  am  not  shortsighted  in  such  matters — The 
mother  of  mischief  is  no  bigger  than  a  gnat's  wing ;  and  I  have 
known  fifty  instances  in  my  own  day,  when,  as  Will  says — 

•  Gallants  have  been  confronted  hardily, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand/ 

in  which,  after  the  field  was  fought,  no  one  could  remember 
the  cause  of  quarrel. — ^Tush  !  a  small  thing  will  do  it — the 
taking  of  the  wall — or  the  gentle  rub  of  the  shoulder  in  passing 
each  other,  or  a  hasty  word,  or  a  misconceived  gesture — Come, 
forget  your  cause  of  quarrel,  be  what  *  it  will — you  have  had 
your  breathing,  and  though  you  put  up  your  rapiers  unblooded^ 
that  was  no  default  of  yours,  but  by  command  of  your  elderi 
and  one  who  had  right  to  use  authority.  In  Malta,  where  the 
duello  is  punctiliously  well  understood,  the  persons  engaged  in 
a  single  combat  are  bound  to  halt  on  the  command  of  a  knight^ 
or  priest,  or  lady,  and  the  quarrel  so  interrupted  is  held  as 
honorably  terminated,  and  may  not  be  revived — Nephew,  it  iS| 
I  think,  impossible  that  you  can  nourish  spleen  against  this 
young  gentleman  for  having  fought  for  his  king.  Hear  my 
honest  proposal,  Markham  —  You  know  I  bear  no  malice, 
vhough  1  have  some  reason  to  be  offended  with  you — Give  th« 

C[ig  man  your  hand  in  friendship,  and  we  will  back  to  the 
ge,  all  tnree  together,  and  drink  a  cup  of  sack  in  token  of 
reconciliation.'' 

Markham  Everard  found  himself  unable  to  resist  this  ap- 
proach towards  kindness  on  his  uncle's  part.  He  suspected 
indeed,  what  was  partly  the  truth,  that  it  was  not  entirely  from 
reviving  good-will,  but  also,  that  his  uncle  thought,  by  sucft 
attention,  to  secure  his  neutrality  at  least  if  not  his  assistaiYce, 
for  the  safety  of  the  fugitive  royalist.  He  was  sensible  that  he 
placed  in  an  awkward  predicament  j  and  that  he  might 
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bcur  the  suspicions  of  his  own  party,  for  holding  intercoune 
even  with  a  near  relation,  who  harbored  such  guests.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  thought  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth 
had  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  outweigh  whatever  envy 
might  urge  on  that  topic.  Indeed,  although  the  Civil  War  had 
divided  families  much,  and  in  many  various  ways,  yet  when  it 
seemed  ended  by  the  triumph  of  the  republicans,  the  rage  of 
political  hatred  began  to  relent,  and  the  ancient  ties  of  kindred 
and  friendship  regained  at  least  a  part  of  their  former  influence. 
Many  reunions  were  formed ;  and  those  who,  like  Everard,  ad- 
hered to  the  conquering  party,  often  exerted  themselves  for  the 
protection  of  their  deserted  relatives. 

As  these  things  rushed  through  his  mind,  accompanied  with 
the  prospect  of  a  renewed  intercourse  with  Alice  Lee,  by  means 
of  which  he  might  be  at  hand  to  protect  her  against  every 
chance,  either  of  injury  or  insult,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
supposed  Scottish  page,  saying  at  the  same  time,  *'  That  for 
his  part,  he  was  very  ready  to  forget  the  cause  of  quarrel,  or 
rather,  to  consider  it  as  arising  out  of  a  misapprehension,  and 
to  offer  Master  Kemeguy  such  friendship  as  might  exist  be- 
tween honorable  men,  who  had  embraced  different  sides  in 
politics." 

Unable  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity,  which 
prudence  recommended  to  him  to  forget,  Louis  Kemeguy  in 
return  bowed  low,  but  without  accepting  £verard's  proffered 
hand. 

*'  He  had  no  occasion,"  he  said,  "  to  make  any  exertions 
to  forget  the  cause  of  quarrel,  for  he  had  never  been  able  to 
comprehend  it ;  but  as  he  had  not  shunned  the  gentleman's 
resentment,  so  he  was  now  willing  to  embrace  and  return  any 
degree  of  his  favor,  with  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  honor 
him." 

Everard  withdrew  his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  bowed  in 
return  to  the  salutation  of  the  page,  whose  stiff  reception  of 
his  advances  he  imputed  to  the  proud  pettish  disposition  of  a 
Scotch  boy,  trained  up  in  extravagant  ideas  of  family  conse- 
quence and  perscmal  importance,  which  his  acquaintance  with 
the  world  had  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  dispel. 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  delighted  with  the  termination  of  the  quar- 
rel, which  he  supposed  to  be  in  deep  deference  to  his  own 
authority,  and  not  displeased  with  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
some  acquaintance  with  his  nephew,  who  had,  notwithstanding 
hb  political  demerits,  a  warmer  interest  in  hb  affections  than 
he  was,  perhaps,  himself  aware  o^  said,  in  a  tone  of  consolar 
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don,  "  Never  be  moitified,  young  gentlemen.  I  protest  it  went 
to  my  heart  to  part  you,  when  I  saw  you  stretching  yourselves 
so  handsomely,  and  in  fair  love  of  honor,  without  any  malicious 
or  bloodthirsty  thoughts.  J  promise  you,  had  it  not  been  for 
my  duty  as  Ranger  here,  and  sworn  to  the  office,  I  would  rather 
have  been  your  umpire  than  your  hindrance. — But  a  finished 
quarrel  is  a  forgotten  quarrel  j  and  your  tilting  should  have  no 
furthei  consequence  excepting  the  appetite  it  may  have  given 
you." 

So  saying,  he  urged  forward  his  pony,  and  moved  in  triumph 
towards  the  Lodge  by  the  nearest  alley.  His  feet  almost  touch- 
ing the  ground,  the  ball  of  his  toe  just  resting  in  the  stirrup,— 
the  forepart  of  the  thigh  brought  round  to  the  saddle, — ^the 
heels  turned  outwards,  and  sunk  as  much  as  possible, — his 
body  precisely  erect, — the  reins  properly  and  systematically 
di\4ded  in  his  left  hand,  his  right  holding  a  riding-rod  diag- 
onally pointed  towards  the  horse's  left  ear, — he  seemed  a 
champion  of  the  manbge,  fit  to  have  reined  Bucephalus  him- 
self. His  youthful  companions,  who  attended  on  either  hand 
like  equerries,  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile  at  the  com- 
pletely adjusted  and  systematic  posture  of  the  rider,  contrasted 
with  the  wild  and  diminutive  appearance  of  the  pony,  with  its 
shaggy  coat,  and  long  tail  and  mane,  and  its  keen  eyes  spark- 
ling like  red  coals  from  amongst  the  mass  of  hair  which  fell 
over  its  small  countenance.  If  the  reader  has  the  Duke  6f 
Newcastle's  book  on  horsemanship  {splmdida  moles  l^  he  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  good  knight,  if  he  can  con- 
ceive such  a  figure  as  one  of  the  cavaliers  there  respresented, 
seated,  in  all  the  graces  of  his  art,  on  a  Welsh  or  Exmoor 
pony,  in  its  native  savage  state,  without  grooming  or  discipline 
of  any  kind  ;  the  ridicule  being  greatly  enchanced  by  the  dis- 
proportion of  size  betwbct  the  animal  and  its  rider. 

Perhaps  the  knight  saw  their  wonder,  for  the  first  words 
he  said  after  they  left  the  ground  were,  "  Pixie,  though  small, 
is  mettlesome,  gentlemen  "  (here  he  contrived  that  Pixie  should 
himself  corroborate  the  assertion,  by  executing  a  gambade),— 
**  he  is  diminutive  but  full  of  spirit ; — indeed,  save  that  I  am 
somewhat  too  large  for  an  elfin  horseman ''  (the  knight  was 
upwards  of  six  feet  high)  "  I  should  remind  myself,  when  I 
mount  him,  of  the  Fairy  King,  as  described  by  Mike  Drayton  * 

'  Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set, 
Yet  scarce  upon  his  back  could  get^ 
So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet. 
Ere  he  himself  did  settle. 
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He  made  hhn  stop,  and  torn,  and  bovn^ 
To  gallop,  and  to  trot  the  round. 
He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground. 
He  was  so  full  of  mettle.*^*' 

**  My  old  friend,  Pixie,"  said  Everard,  stroking  the  pony's 
neck/'  I  am  glad  that  he  has  survived  all  these  bustling  days 
•—Pixie  must  be  above  twenty  years  old,  Sir  Henry  ?  *' 

"Above  twenty  years,  certainly.  Yes,  nephew  Markbam, 
war  is  a  whirlwind  in  a  plantation,  which  only  spares  what  is 
least  worth  leaving.  Old  Pixie  and  his  old  master  have  sur- 
vived many  a  tall  fellow  and  many  a  great  horse — neither  of 
them  good  for  much  themselves.  Yet,  as  Will  says,  an  old  man 
can  do  somewhat.     So  Pixie  and  I  still  survive." 

So  saying,  he  again  contrived  that  Pixie  should  show  some 
lemnants  of  activity. 

"  Still  survive  ? "  said  the  young  Scot,  completing  the  sen- 
tence which  the  good  knight  had  left  unfinished — "  ay,  still 
mrvive, 

•  To  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.*  " 

Everard  colored,  for  he  felt  the  irony ;  but  not  so  his  ancle 
whose  simple  vanity  never  permitted  him  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  the  compliment. 

"  Are  you  avised  of  that  ? "  he  said.  "  In  King  James's  time 
indeed,  I  have  appeared  in  the  tilt-yard,  and  there  you  might 
have  said — 

*-You  saw  young  Harry  with  his  beaver  up/ 

As  to  seeing  old  Harry,  why  "—Here  the  knight  paused,  and 
looked  as  a  bashful  man  in  labor  of  a  pun — **  As  to  old  Harry, 
—why,  you  might  as  well  see  the  devil.  You  take  me.  Master 
Kerneguy — the  devil,  you  know,  is  my  namesake — ^ha — ha — 
ha  I — Cousin  Everard,  I  hope  your  precision  is  not  startled  by 
an  innocent  jest  ?  " 

He  was  so  delighted  with  the  applause  of  both  his  companions 
that  he  recited  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  passage  referred  to, 
and  concluded  with  defying  ihe  present  age,  bundle  all  its  wits, 
Donne,  Cowley,  Waller,  and  the  rest  of  them  together,  to  pra 
duce  a  poet  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  genius  of  old  Will, 

"  Why,  we  are  said  to  have  one  of  his  descendants  among 
us — Sir  William  D'Avenant,"  said  Louis  Kerneguy  ;  ^  ana 
many  think  him  as  clever  a  fellow." 

"  What  I  "  exclaimed  Sir  Henry— "Will  D'Avenant,  whom 
I  knew  in  the  North,  an  officer  under  Newcastle,  when  the 
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Marqaia  lay  before  Hiill  ^-— why,  he  was  aa  honest  cavalier,  and 
wrote  good  doggrel  enough ;  Sit  how  came  he  akin  to  Will 
Shaksf^are,  I  trow  ? " 

"  Why,"  replied  the  young  Scot,  **  by  the  surer  wde  of  the 
bouse,  and  after  the  old  fashion,  if  D'Avenant  speaks  truth. 
It  seems  that  his  mother  was  a  good-looking,  laughing,  buxom! 
mistress  of  an  inn  between  Stratford  and  London^  at  which. 
Will  Shakspeare  c^ten  quartered  as  he  went  down  to  his  native 
town  ;  and  that,  out  of  friendship  and  gossipred,  as  we  say  ia 
Scotland, Will  Shakspeare  became  godfather  to  Will  D' Avenant ; 
and  not  contented  with  his  spiritual  affinity,  the  younger  Will 
is  for  establishing  some  claim  to  a  natural  one,  ailing  that  his 
mother  was  a  gfeat  admirer  of  wit,  and  there  were  no  bounds 
to  her  complaisance  for  men  of  genius."  * 

"  Out  upon  the  hound  1 "  said  Colonel  Everard ;  ''  would  he 
purchase  the  reputadon  of  descending  from  poet,  or  from  prince, 
at  the  expense  of  his  mother's  good  fame  ? — his  nose  ought  to 
be  slit/' 

^'  That  would  be  difiBcult,"  answered  the  disguised  Prince^ 
Kcollecting  the  peculiarity  of  the  bard's  countenance.! 

'<  WiU  D'Avenant  the  son  of  Will  Shakspeare  t "  said  the 
knight^  who  had  not  yet  recovered  his  surprise  at  the  enormity 
of  the  pretension :  '^  why,  it  reminds  me  of  a  verse  in  the 
pappet-show  of  Phaeton,  where  the  hero  complains  to  his 
moUier— - 

*  Besides,  by  all  the  village  bovs  I  am  sham'd  ; 
You  the  Sun's  sob,  you  rascal»  you  be  d-nl  1 '  % 

I  never  heard  such  unblushing  assurance  in  my  life! — ^WiH 
lyAvenant  the  son  of  the  brightest  and  best  poet  that  ever 
was,  is,  or  will  be  ? — But  I  crave  your  pardon,  nephew — ^You, 
I  believe,  love  no  stage  plays." 

**Nay,  I  am  not  altogether  so  precise  as  you  would  make 
me,  uncle.  I  have  loved  them  perhaps  too  well  in  my  time, 
and  now  I  condemn  them  not  altogether,  or  in  gross,  though  I 
approve  not  their  excesses  and  extravagances. — I  cannot,  even 
in  Shakspeare,  but  see  many  things  both  scandalous  to  decency 
and  prejudicial  to  good  manners — ^many  things  which  tend  to 
ridicule  vurtue,  or  to  recommend  vice, — at  least  to  mirigate  the 

*  This  gosstptog  tale  is  to  be  foand  in  the  Tarionim  Shakspeare.  D* ATenant  did  not 
noch  imndthrowinff  out  htnts,  m  which  he  sacrificed  his  mother's  character  to  his denre ef 
heioKlMld  a  descendant  from  the  admirable  Shakspeafe. 

t  lyAvenant  actually  wanted  the  nose,  the  foundation  of  many  a  ^est  of  the  day. 

I  We  obserre  this  couplet  in  Fieklrog's  farce  of  TumbU'^l&nm-Dtck,  founded  o»  fb* 
same  rla^iiral  story.  As  it  was  current  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  rourt  hav* 
leached  the  author  of  T0m  ytm*  by  tradition— for  no  one  will  suspect  the  present  Author  ol 
•Bkii^  Ifaa *- —  - 
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bideousness  of  its  features.  I  cannot  think  these  fine  poems 
are  a  useful  study,  and  especially  for  the  youta  of  either  sex,  in 
which  bloodshed  b  pointed  out  as  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
men,  and  intrigue  as  the  sole  employment  of  the  women." 

In  making  these  observations,  Everard  was  simple  enoui^ 
to  think  that  he  was  only  giving  his  uncle  an  opportunity  of 
defending  a  favorite  opinion,  without  offending  him  by  a  con- 
tradiction which  was  so  limited  and  mitigated. — But  here,  as 
on  other  occasions,  he  foigot  how  obstinate  his  uncle  was  ic 
his  views,  whether  of  religion,  policy,  or  taste,  and  that  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  convert  him  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  engage  him  to  take  the  abjuration  oath,  as  to  shake 
his  belief  in  Shakspeare.  There  was  another  peculiarity  in  the 
good  knight's  mode  of  arguing,  which  Everard,  being  himself 
of  a  plain  and  downright  character,  and  one  whose  religious 
tenets  were  in  some  degree  unfavourable  to  the  suppressions 
and  simulations  often  used  in  society,  could  never  perfectly  uii> 
derstand.  Sir  Henry,  sensible  of  his  natural  heat  of  temper, 
was  wont  scrupulously  to  guard  against  it,  and  would  for  some 
time,  when,  in  fact,  much  offended,  conduct  a  debate  with  ail 
the  external  appearance  of  composure,  till  the  violence  of  his 
feelings  would  rise  so  high  as  to  overcome  and  bear  away  the 
artificial  barriers  opposed  to  it,  and  rush  down  upon  the 
adversary  with  accumularing  wrath.  It  thus  frequently  hap> 
pened,  that,  like  a  wily  old  general,  he  retreated  in  the  face  of 
hb  disputant  in  good  order  and  by  degrees,  with  so  moderate 
a  degree  of  resistance,  as  to  draw  on  his  antagonist's  pursuit  to 
the  spot,  where,  at  length,  making  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
attack,  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  at  once,  he  seldom  failed 
to  confound  the  enemv,  though  he  might  not  overthrow  him. 

It  was  on  this  pnnciple,  therefore,  that,  hearing  Everard's 
last  observation,  he  disguised  hb  angry  feelings,  and  answered, 
with  a  tone  where  politeness  was  called  in  to  keep  guard  upon 
passion,  "  That  undoubtedly  the  Presbyterian  gentry  had  given, 
through  the  whole  of  these  unhappy  times,  such  proofs  of  a 
humble,  unaspiring,  and  unambitious  desire  of  the  public  good, 
as  entitled  them  to  general  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  those  verj 
strong  scruples  which  they  entertained  against  works,  in  which 
the  noblest  sentiments  of  religion  and  virtue, — sentiments  which 
might  convert  hardened  sinners,  and  be  placed  with  propriety 
in  the  mouths  of  dying  saints  and  martyrs,  happened,  from  the 
rudeness  and  coarse  taste  of  the  rimes,  to  be  mixed  with  some 
broad  jests,  and  similar  matter,  which  lay  not  much  in  the  way, 
excepting  of  those  who  painfully  sought  such  stuff  out,  that 
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tliey  might  use  it  in  vilifying  what  was  in  itself  deserving  of  the 
highest  applause.  But  what  he  wished  especially  to  know 
from  his  nephew  was,  whether  any  of  those  gifted  men,  who  had 
expelled  the  learned  scholars  and  deep  divines  of  the  Church 
of  £ngland  from  the  pulpit,  and  now  flourished  in  their  stead, 
received  any  inspiration  from  the  muses  (if  he  might  use  so  pro- 
fane a  term  without  offence  to  Colonel  Everard),  or  whether 
they  were  not  as  sottishly  and  brutally  averse  from  elegant 
letters,  as  they  were  from  humanity  and  common  sense  ? " 

Colonel  Everard  might  have  guessed,  by  the  ironical  tone 
in  which  this  speech  was  delivered,  what  storm  was  mustering 
within  his  uncle's  bosom — ^nay,  he  might  have  conjectured  the 
state  of  the  old  knight's  feelings  from  his  emphasis  on  the  word 
Colonel,  by  which  epithet,  as  that  which  most  connected  his 
nephew  with  the  party  he  hated,  he  never  distinguished  Everard, 
unless  when  his  wrath  was  rising ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  when 
disposed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him,  he  usually  called  him 
Kinsman,  or  Nephew  Markham.  Indeed,  it  was  under  a  par- 
tial sense  that  this  was  the  case,  and  in  the  hope  to  see  his 
cousin  Alice,  that  the  Colonel  forbore  making  any  answer  to 
the  harangue  of  his  uncle,  which  had  concluded  just  as  the  old 
knight  had  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Lodge,  and  was  entering 
the  hall,  followed  by  his  two  attendants. 

Phoebe  at  the  same  time  made  her  appearance  in  the  hall, 
and  received  orders  to  bring  some  "  beverage  "  for  the  gentle- 
men. The  Hebe  of  Woodstock  failed  not  to  recognize  and 
welcome  Everard  by  an  almost  imperceptible  curtsey ;  but  she 
did  not  serve  her  interest,  as  she  designed,  when  she  asked  the 
knight,  as  a  question  of  course,  whether  be  commanded  the  at« 
tendance  of  Mistress  Alice.  A  stem  No^  was  the  decided  reply ; 
and  the  ill-timed  interference  seemed  to  increase  his  previous 
irritation  against  Everard  for  his  depreciation  of  Shakspeare. 
**  I  would  insist,"  said  Sir  Henry,  resuming  the  obnoxious  sub- 
ject, "  were  it  fit  for  a  poor  disbanded  cavalier  to  use  such  a 
phrase  towards  a  commander  of  the  conquering  army, — ^upon 
knowing  whether  the  convulsion  which  has  sent  us  saints  and 
prophets  without  end,  has  not  also  afforded  us  a  poet  with 
enough  both  of  gifts  and  grace  to  outshine  poor  old  Will,  the 
oracle  and  idol  of  us  blinded  and  carnal  cavaliers  ?  " 

"  Surely,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Everard ;  "  I  know  verses 
written  by  a  friend  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  those,  too,  of  a 
dramatic  character,  which,  weighed  in  an  impartial  scale,  might 
equal  even  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  are  free  from 
the  fustian  and  indelicacy  with  which  that  great  bard  was 
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iometinies  content  to  feed  the  coarse  appetites  of  \m  baxbaraQ» 
audience." 

^'  Indeed  I "  said  the  knight,  keeping  down  his  wrath  with 
difficulty.  *'  I  should  like  to  be  acquainted  wkh  this  master- 
piece of  poetry  1 — May  we  ask  the  name  of  this  distinguished 
person  ^" 

*"  It  roust  be  Vkars^  or  Withers,  at  least,"  said  the  feigned 
page. 

''  No,  sir,"  replied  Everard,  "  nor  Dnimmood  of  Hawthon^ 
den,  nor  Lord  Stirling  neither.  And  yet  the  verses  will  vindi- 
cate what  I  say,  if  you  will  make  allowance  for  indifferent  reci- 
tation, for  I  am  better  accustomed  to  speak  to  a  battalion  thaor 
to  those  who  lore  the  muses^  The  speaker  is  a  lady  benighted, 
who,  having  lost  her  way  in  a  pathless  forest,  at  first  expresses 
herself  agitated  by  the  supernatural  fears  to  which  her  situation 
gave  rise." 

''  A  play,  too,  and  written  by  a  roundhead  author  1 "  said 
Sir  Henry  in  surprise. 

*'A  dramatic  production  at  least,"  replied  hb  nephew;  and 
began  to  recite  simply,  but  with  feeling,  the  lines  now  so  well 
known,  but  which  had  then  obtained  no  celebrity,  the  fame  of 
the  author  resting  upon  the  basis  rather  of  his  polemical  and 
political  publications,  than  on  the  poetry  doomed  in  after  days 
to  support  the  eternal  structure  of  his  immortality. 

•*  *  These  thoughts  may  startle,  but  will  not  astound 
The  virtuous  niind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  atrong-ckiing  champion,  Conacience.' " 

"  My  own  opinion,  nephew  Markham,  my  own  opinion,* 
said  Sir  Henry,  with  a  burst  of  admiration  ;  *'  better  expressed, 
but  just  what  I  said  when  the  scoundrelly  roundheads  pretended 
to  see  ghosts  at  Woodstock — Go  on,  I  prithee." 

Everard  proceeded  >— 

•*  *  O  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  wtngs, 
And  thou  unblemish'd  form  of  Chasti^  I 
I  see  ve  visibW,  and  now  believe 
That  be,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  thing!  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance. 
Would  send  a  glistening  guardian,  if  need  \ 
To  keep  my  Itfe  and  honor  unassail'd— 
Was  I  deceived,  or  dkl  a  table  cloud, 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night?' 

**  The  rest  has  escaped  me,"  said  the  reciter;  "  and  1 1 
r«(  I  have  been  able  to  remember  so  much." 

3ir  Henry  Lee,  who  had  expected  some  effusioaveiy  di&dr* 
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tnt  from  those  clasdcal  and  beautiful  lines,  soon  changed  the 
scornful  expression  of  his  countenance,  relaxed  his  contorted 
upper  lip,  and,  stroking  down  his  beard  with  his  left  hand, 
rested  the  forefinger  of  the  right  upon  his  eyebrow,  in  sign  of 
profound  attention.  After  Evcrard  had  ceased  speaking,  the 
old  man  sighed  as-at  the  end  of  a  strain  of  sweet  music.  He 
then  spoke  in  a  gentler  manner  than  formerly. 

**  Cousin  Markham,"  he  said,  "  these  verses  flow  sweetly, 
and  sound  in  my  ears  like  the  well-touched  warbling  of  a  lute 
But  thou  knowest  I  am  something  slow  of  apprehending  the 
fiill  meaning  of  that  which  I  hear  for  the  first  time.  Repeat 
me  these  verses  again,  slowly  and  deliberately ;  for  I  always 
love  to  hear  poetry  twice,  the  first  time  for  sound,  and  the  lattei 
time  for  sense." 

Thus  encouraged,  Everard  recited  again  the  lines  with  more 
hardihood  and  better  effect ;  the  knight  distinctly  understand^ 
ing,  and  from  his  looks  and  motions,  highly  applauding  thenu 

"  Yes  I "  he  broke  out,  when  Everard  was  s^int  silent^ 
"  Yes,  I  dd  call  that  poetry — ^though  it  were  even  written  by  a 
Presbyterian,  or  an  Anabaptist  either.  Ay,  there  were  good 
and  righteous  people  to  be  found  even  amongst  the  offending 
towns  which  were  destroyed  by  fire.  And  certainly  I  have 
heard,  though  with  little  credence  (begging  your  pardon,  cousin 
Everard),  that  there  are  men  among  you  who  have  seen  the 
error  of  their  ways  in  rebelling  against  the  best  and  kindest  of 
masters,  and  bringing  it  to  that  pass  that  he  was  murdered  by 
a  gang  3ret  fiercer  than  themselves.  Ay,  doubtless,  the  gentle- 
ness of  spirit,  and  the  purity  of  mind,  which  dictated  those 
beautiful  lines,  has  long  ago  taught  a  man  so  amiable  to  say,  I 
have  sinned,  I  have  sinned.  Yes,  I  doubt  not  so  sweet  a  harp 
has  teen  broken,  even  in  remorse,  for  the  crimes  he  was  vrit- 
ness  to ;  and  now  he  sits  drooping  for  the  shame  and  sorrow 
of  England, — all  his  noble  rhymes,  as  Will  says, 

'  Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh.' 

Dost  thou  not  think  so,  Master  Kemeguy?" 

"  Not  I,  Sir  Henry,"  answered  the  page,  somewhat  malid 
ously. 

"  What,  dost  not  believe  the  author  of  these  lines  must  needs 
be  of  the  belter  file,  and  leaning  to  our  persuasion  ? " 

"  I  think.  Sir  Henry,  that  the  poetry  qualifies  the  author  to 
write  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Dame  Potiphar  and  her  recusant 
lover ;  and  as  for  his  calling — that  last  metaphor  of  the  cloud 
ia  a  black  coat  or  cloak,  with  silver  lining,  would  have  dubbed 
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him  a  tulor  with  me,  only  that  I  happen  to  know  that  he  b  a 
schoolmaster  by  profession,  and  by  political  opinions  qualified 
to  be  Poet  Laureate  to  Cromwell ;  for  what  Colonel  Everard 
has  repeated  with  such  unction,  b  the  production  of  no  less 
celebrated  a  person  than  John  Milton." 

"  John  Milton  1 "  exclaimed  Sir  Henry  in  astonishment — 
''What!  John  Milton,  the  blasphemous  and  bloody  minded 
author  of  the  Defensio  Populi  Anglicanil — the  advocate  of  the 
Infernal  High  Court  of  Fiends ;  the  creature  and  parasite  of 
that  grand  impostor,  that  loathsome  hypocrite,  that  detestable 
monster,  that  prodigy  of  the  universe,  that  disgrace  of  mankind, 
that  landscape  of  iniquity,  that  sink  of  sin,  and  that  compen- 
dium of  baseness,  Oliver  Cromwell  I  " 

"  Even  the  same  John  Milton,"  answered  Charles ;  "  school- 
master to  little  boys,  and  tailor  to  the  clouds,  which  he  furnishes 
with  suits  of  black,  lined  with  silver,  at  no  other  expense  than 
that  of  common  sense." 

"  Markham  Everard,"  said  the  old  knight,  "  I  will  never 
foigive  thee — never,  never.  Thou  hast  made  me  speak  words 
of  praise  respecting  one  whose  offal  should  fatten  the  region- 
kites.  Speak  not  to  me,  sir,  but  begone  !  Am  I,  your  kins- 
man and  benefactor,  a  fit  person  to  be  juggled  out  of  my  com- 
mendation and  eulogy,  and  brought  to  bedaub  such  a  whitened 
sepulchre  as  the  sophist  Milton?  " 

"I  profess,"  said  Everard,  "  this  is  hard  measure.  Sir  Henry. 
You  pressed  me — ^you  defied  me  to  produce  poetry  as  good  aj 
Sbakspeare's*  I  only  thought  of  the  verses,  not  of  the  politics 
of  Milton.'* 

"  O  yes,  sir,"  replied  Sic  Heniy,  "  we  well  know  your  power 
of  making  distinctions  ;  ^ou  ceuld  make  war  against  the  King's 
prerogative,  without  having  the  least  design  against  hb  person. 
Oh,  Heaven  forbid  I  But  Heaven  will  hear  and  judge  you. — 
Set  down  the  beverage,  Phoebe  "-— (thb  was  added  by  way  of 
parenthesis  to  Phoebe,  who  entered  with  refreshment)-—**  Colo- 
nel Everard  is  not  thirsty.— '*^'^'  l^»ve  wiped  your  mouths,  and 
said  you  have  done  no  evA.  But  though  you  have  deceived 
man,  yet  God  you  cannot  deceive.  And  you  shall  wipe  no  lips 
in  Woodstock,  either  after  meat  or  drink,  I  promise  you." 

Charged  thus  at  once  with  the  faults  imputed  to  his  whole 
religious  sect  and  political  party,  Everard  felt  too  late  of  what 
imprudence  he  had  been  guilty  in  giving  the  opening,  by  dis 
puting  his  uncle's  taste  in  dramatic  potixy.  He  endeavored  to 
•xplain — to  apologize. 

^  I  mistook  your  purpose,  honored  sir,  and  diought  yov 
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really  desired  to  know  something  of  our  literature ;  and  in 
repeating  what  you  deemed  not  unworthy  your  hearing,  I  pro- 
fess I  thought  I  was  doing  you  pleasure,  instead  of  stirring 
your  indignation." 

"  O  ay  1 "  returned  the  knight,  with  unmitigated  rigor  of 
resentment — ^**  profess — ^profess — ^Ay,  that  is  the  new  phrase  of 
asseveration,  instead  of  the  profane  adoration  of  courtiers  and 
cavaliers — Oh,  sir,  profess  less  and  practice  more — and  so  good 
day  to  you. — Master  Kerneguy^  you  will  find  beverage  in  my 
apartment." 

While  Phoebe  stood  gaping  in  admiration  at  the  sudden 
quarrel  which  had  arisen,  Colonel  Everard's  vexation  and  re- 
sentment was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  nonchalance  of  the 
young  Scotsman,  who,  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets 
(with  a  courdy  affectation  of  the  time),  had  thrown  himself  into 
one  of  the  antique  chairs,  and,  though  habitually  too  polite  to 
laugh  aloud,  and  possessing  that  art  of  internal  laughter  by 
which  men  of  the  world  learn  to  indulge  their  mirth  without  in- 
curring quarrels,  or  giving  direct  offence,  was  at  no  particular 
trouble  to  conceal  that  he  was  exceedingly  amused  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  Coloners  visit  to  Woodstock.  Colonel  Everard's 
patience,  however,  had  reached  bounds  which  it  was  very  likely 
to  surpass ;  for,  though  differing  widely  in  politics,  there  was  a 
resemblance  betwixt  the  temper  of  the  uncle  and  nephew. 

"  Damnation  I "  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  in  a  tone  which  be- 
came a  puritan  as  little  as  did  the  exclamation  itself. 

"  Amen  I "  said  Louis  Kemeguy,  but  in  a  tone  so  soft  and 
gentle,  that  the  ejaculation  seemed  rather  to  escape  him  than 
to  be  designedly  uttered. 

**  Sir,"  said  Everard,  striding  towards  him  in  that  sort  of 
humor,  when  a  man,  full  of  resentment,  would  not  unwillingly 
find  an  object  on  which  to  discharge  it. 

**  Plait-il  t "  said  the  page,  in  the  most  equable  tone,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face  with  the  most  unconscious  innocence. 

"  I  wish  to  know,  sir,"  retorted  Everard,  "  the  meaning  of 
that  which  you  said  just  now  ? " 

"  Only  a  pouring  out  of  the  spirit,  worthy  sir,"  returned 
Kerneguy — "  a  smaJl  skiff  dispatched  to  Heaven  on  my  own 
account,  to  keep  company  with  your  holy  petition  just  now  ex- 
pressed." 

"  Sir,  I  have  known  a  merry  gentleman's  bones  broice  for 
iuch  a  smile  as  you  wear  just  now^"  replied  Everard. 

"  There,  look  3'ou  now  1 "  answered  the  malicious  page, 
who  could  not  weigh  even  the  thoughts  of  his  safety  against  Uie 
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enjoyment  of  his  jest^^'*  If  you  had  stuck  to  four  prpfe^sLms^ 
worthy  sir,  you  must  have  choked  by  this  time  ;  but  your  round 
execration  bolted  like  a  cork  from  a  bottle  of  cider,  and  now 
allows  your  wrath  to  come  foaming  out  after  it,  in  the  honest 
nnbaptized  language  of  common  ruffians." 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  Master  Girnegy,"  said  Phoebe,  "  for- 
bear giving  the  Colonel  these  bitter  words  1  And  do  you, 
food  Colonel  Markham,  scorn  to  take  offence  at  his  hands- 
be  is  but  a  boy." 

"  If  the  Colonel  or  you  choose,  Mrs.  Phoebe,  you  shall  find 
me  a  man — I  think  the  gentleman  can  say  something  to  the 
purpose  already. — Probably  he  may  recommend  to  you  (he 
part  of  the  Lady  in  Comus  ;  and  I  only  hope  his  own  admira- 
tion of  John  Milton  will  not  induce  him  to  undertake  the  part 
of  Samson  Agonistes,  and  blow  up  this  old  house  with  execra- 
tions, or  pull  it  down  in  wrath  about  our  ears." 

''  Young  man,"  said  the  Colonel,  still  in  towering  passion, 
"  if  you  respect  my  principles  for  nothing  else,  be  grateful  to 
die  protection  which,  but  for  them,  you  would  not  easily  attain." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  the  attendant,  "  I  must  fetch  those  who 
have  more  influence  with  you  than  I  have,"  and  away  tripped 
Phcebe ;  while  Kemeguy  answered  Everard  in  the  same  provok- 
ing tone  of  calm  indifference, — 

"  Before  you  menace  me  with  a  thing  so  formidable  as  your 
resentment,  you  ought  to  be  certain  whether  I  may  not  be  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  deny  you  the  opportunity  you  seem 
to  point  at" 

At  this  moment  Alice,  summoned  no  doubt  by  her  attend- 
ant, entered  the  hall  hastily. 

"  Master  Kem^^y,"  she  said,  ''  my  father  requests  to  see 
you  in  Victor  Lee's  apartment." 

Kemeguy  arose  and  bowed,  but  seemed  determined  to  re- 
main till  Everard's  departure,  so  as  to  prevent  any  explanation 
betwixt  the  cousins. 

"Maricham,"  said  Alice,  hurriedly — "Cousin  Everard — 1 
have  but  a  moment  to  remain  here — for  God's  sake  do  you  in- 
stantly begone  I — be  cautious  and  patient — but  do  i:ot  tarry 
here — ^my  father  Is  fearfully  incensed." 

"  I  have  had  my  uncle's  word  for  that,  madam,"  replied 
Everard,  "  as  well  as  his  injunction  to  depart,  which  I  will 
obey  without  delav.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  would  have 
seconded  so  harsh  an  order  quite  so  willingly;  but  I  go, 
madam,  sensible  I  leave  those  behind  whose  company  is  roor« 
agreeable." 
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•  U<i just?— Ungenerous— ungrateful  I "  said  Alice ;  but,feBiftil 
her  words  might  reach  ears  for  which  they  were  not  designed, 
she  spoke  them  in  a  voice  so  feeble,  that  her  cousin,  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  lost  the  consolation  they  were  calculated  ta 
conrey. 

He  bowed  coldly  to  Alice,  as  taking  leave,  and  said  with  an 
air  of  that  constrained  courtesy  which  sometimes  cover,  among 
men  of  condition,  the  most  deadly  hatred,  "  I  believe,  Master 
Kemeguy,  that  I  must  make  it  convenient  at  present  to  suppress 
roy  own  peculiar  c^nions  on  the  matter  which  we  have  hinted 
at  in  our  conversation,  in  which  case  I  will  send  a  gentlemao 
who,  I  hope,  may  be  able  to  conquer  yours." 

The  supposed  Scotsman  made  hrm  a  stately,  ai>d  at  the  sam#i 
time  a  condescending  bow,  said  he  should  expect  the  honor  of  hif 
commands,  ofiFered  his  hand  to  Mistress  Alice,  to  conduct  her  back 
to  her  father's  apartment,  and  took  a  triumphant  leave  of  his  rival 

Everard,  on  the  other  hand,  stung  beyond  his  patience,  and, 
from  the  grace  and  composed  assurance  of  the  youth's  carriage, 
still  conceiving  him  to  be  either  Wilmot,  or  some  of  his  compeers 
in  rank  and  profligacy,  returned  to  the  town  of  Woodstock, 
determined  iK>t  to  be  outbearded,  even  though  he  should  seek 
redress  by  means  which  his  principles  forbade  him  to  consider 
as  justifiable. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIXTH. 


— Boandlest  intemperanoe 


In  nature  is  a  tjrrann^— it  hath  been 
The  nntimely  einptyii^  «l  many  a  throne^ 
And  (all  of  many  lungs— —• 


ISacbbth* 

While  Colonel  Everard  retreated  in  high  indignation  from  the 
little  refection,  which  Sir  Henry  Lee  had  in  his  good  humor 
offered,  and  withdrawn  under  the  circumstances  of  provocation 
which  we  have  detailed,  the  good  old  knight,  scarce  recovered 
from  his  fit  of  passion,  partoc4c  of  it  with  his  daughter  and  guest, 
and  shortly  after,  recollecting  some  silvan  task  (for,  though  to 
little  efficient  purpose,  he  still  regularly  attended  to  his  duties  as 
Ranger),  he  called  Bevis,  and  went  out,  leaving  the  two  young 
people  together. 

"  Now,"  said  the  amorous  Prince  to  himself,  *^  that  Alice  is 
left  without  her  lion,  it  remains  to  see  whether  she  is  herself  of 
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t  tigress  breed. — So,  Sir  Bevis  has  left  hb  charge,^  he  said  alood  ^ 
*'  I  thought  the  knights  of  old,  those  stem  guardians  of  which 
he  is  so  fit  a  representative,  were  more  rigorous  in  maintaining 
a  vigilant  guard." 

"  Bevis,"  said  Alice,  ^  knows  that  his  attendance  on  me  b 
totally  needless ;  and,  moreover,  he  has  other  duties  to  perform 
which  every  true  knight  prefers  to  dangling  the  whole  morning 
by  a  lady's  sleeve." 

'*  You  speak  treason  against  all  true  affection,"  said  the  gal- 
lant ;  '*  a  lady's  lightest  wish  should  to  a  true  knight  be  more  bind* 
tng  than  aught  excepting  the  summon  of  his  sovereign.  I  wish. 
Mistress  Alice,  you  would  but  intimate  your  slightest  desire  to 
me,  and  you  should  see  how  I  have  practiced  obedience." 

"  You  never  brought  me  word  what  o'clock  it  was  this  mom- 
ing,"  replied  the  young  lady, "  and  there  I  sat  questioning  of  the 
wings  of  Time,  when  I  should  have  remembered  that  gentlemen's 
gallantrv  can  be  quite  as  fugitive  as  Time  himself.  How  do  jrou 
know  what  your  disobedience  may  have  cost  me  and  others  ? 
Pudding  and  pasty  may  have  been  burned  to  a  cinder,  for,  sir, 
I  practice  the  old  domestic  rule  of  visiting  the  kitchen  ;  or  I  may 
have  missed  prayers,  or  I  may  have  been  too  late  for  an  appoint- 
ment, simply  by  the  negligence  of  Master  Loub  Kemeguy  fail- 
ing to  let  me  know  the  hour  of  the  day." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Kemeguy,  "  I  am  one  of  those  lovers  who  can- 
not endure  absence — I  must  be  eternally  at  the  feet  of  my  fair 
enemy — such,  I  think,  is  the  title  with  which  romances  teaich  us 
to  grace  the  fair  and  cruel  to  whom  we  devote  our  hearts  and  lives 
*— Speak  for  me^  good  lute,"  he  added  taking  up  the  instrument, 
*•  and  show  whether  I  know  not  my  duty." 
*  He  sung,  but  with  more  taste  than  execution,  the  air  of  a 
French  rondelai,  to  which  some  of  the  wits  or  sonnetteers^  in  his 
gay  and  roving  train,  had  adopted  English  verses. 

An  hour  with  thee  I — When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  gray» 
Oh,  what  can  frame  my  mind  to  bear 
The  toil  and  tunnoil»  cark  and  care, 
New  griefs,  which  coming  hours  unfold. 
And  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  ? — 

One  hour  with  tiiM  I 

One  hour  with  thee  I — ^When  burning  Jun© 
Waves  his  red  flag  at  pitch  of  noon ; 
What  shall  repay  the  &ithful  swain, 
His  labor  on  the  sultry  plain ; 
And  more  than  cave  or  sheltering  bough. 
Cool  feverish  blood,  and  throbbing  brow  ? 

One  hour  with  theel 
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One  hour  with  thee  I — When  snn  it  set^ 
Oh  t  what  can  teach  me  to  forget 
The  thankless  labors  of  the  day ; 
The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away ; 
The  increasing  wants,  and  lessening  gains. 
The  master's  pride,  who  scorns  my  pains  ^* 
One  hour  with  thee  I 

"Truly,  there  is  another  verse,"  said  the  songster;  **bat  I 
iing  it  not  to  you.  Mistress  Alice,  because  some  of  the  prudes 
of  Uie  court  liked  it  not." 

"I  thank  you,  Master  Louis,"  answered  the  young  lady, 
**  both  for  your  discretion  in  singing  what  has  given  me  pleas- 
ure, and  in  forbearing  what  might  offend  me.  Though  a  coun- 
try girl,  I  pretend  to  be  so  far  of  the  court  mode,  as  to  receive 
nothing  which  does  not  pass  current  among  the  belter  class 
there." 

*'  I  would,  answered  Louis,  *'  that  you  were  so  well  con- 
firmed in  their  creed,  as  to  let  all  pass  with  you  to  which  court 
ladies  would  give  currency." 

*'And  what  would  be  the  consequence?"  said  Alice,  with 
perfect  composure. 

^'  In  that  case,"  said  Louis,  embarrassed  like  a  general  who 
finds  that  his  preparations  for  attack  do  not  seem  to  strike 
either  fear  or  confusion  into  the  enemy — **  in  that  case  you 
would  forgive  me,  fair  Alice,  if  I  spoke  to  you  in  a  warmer  lan- 
guage than  that  of  mere  gallantry — ^if  I  told  you  how  much  my 
heart  was  interested  in  what  you  consider  as  idle  jesting — if  I 
seriously  owned  it  was  in  your  power  to  make  me  the  happiest 
or  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings." 

"Master  Kemeguy," said  Alice,  with  the  same  unshaken 
nonchalance;  "  let  us  understand  each  other.  I  am  little  ac- 
quainted with  high-bred  manners,  and  I  am  unwilling,  I  tell 
you  plainly,  to  be  accounted  a  silly  country  girl,  who,  either 
from  ignorance  or  conceit,  b  startled  at  every  word  of  gallantry 
addressed  to  her  by  a  young  man,  who,  for  the  present,  has 
nothing  better  to  do  than  coin  and  circulate  such  false  compli- 
ments. But  I  must  not  let  this  fear  of  seeming  rustic  and  awK- 
wardly  timorous  carry  me  too  far  ;  and  being  ignorant  of  the 
exact  limits,  I  will  take  care  to  stop  within  them." 

"  I  trust,  madam,"  said  Kemeguy,  "  that,  however  severely 
Tou  may  be  disposed  to  judge  of  me,  your  justice  will  not  pun- 
ish me  too  severely  for  an  offence,  of  which  your  charms  are 
alone  the  occasion  ? " 

"  Hear  me  out,  sir,  if  you  please,"  resumed  Alice.  "  I  have 
listened  to  you  when  you  spoke  tn  berger^^^uBy^  my  complais- 
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ance  has  been  so  great  as  to  answer  yon  en  bergire — for  1  do 
not  think  anything  except  ridicule  can  come  of  dialogues  be- 
tween Lindor  and  Jeanneton ;  and  the  principal  fault  of  the 
style  is  its  extreme  and  tiresome  silliness  and  affectation.  But 
when  you  begin  to  kneel,  offer  to  take  my  hand,  and  speak  with 
a  more  serious  tone,  I  must  remind  you  of  our  real  characters* 
I  am  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  sir ;  and  yoa  are,  or  pro* 
fess  to  be,  Master  Louis  Kemcguy,  my  brother's  page,  and  a 
fugitive  for  shelter  under  my  father's  roof,  who  incurs  danger 
by  the  harbor  he  affords  you,  and  whose  household,  therefore, 
aught  not  to  be  disturbed  by  your  unpleasing  importunities." 

"  I  would  to  Heaven,  fair  Alice,"  said  the  King,  '^  that  your 
objections  to  the  suit  which  I  am  urging,  not  in  jest,  but  most 
seriously,  as  that  on  which  my  happiness  depends,  rested  only 
on  the  low  and  precarious  station  of  Louis  Kemeguy ! — Alice, 
thou  hast  the  soul  of  thy  family,  and  must  needs  love  honor.  I 
am  no  more  the  needy  Scottish  page,  whom  I  have,  for  my  own 
purposes,  personated,  than  I  am  the  awkward  lout,  whose  man* 
oers  I  adopted  on  the  first  night  of  our  acquaintance.  This 
hand,  poor  as  I  seem,  can  confer  a  coronet." 

'*  Keep  it,"  said  Alice,  '*  for  some  more  ambitious  damsel, 
my  lord— -for  such  I  conclude  is  your  title,  if  this  romance  be 
true — I  would  not  accept  your  hand,  could  you  confer  a  dudiy." 

'*  In  one  sense,  lovely  Alice^  you  have  neither  overrated  my 
power  nor  my  affection.  It  is  your  King — it  is  Charles  Stewart 
who  speaks  to  you  I — ^he  can  confer  duchies,  and  if  beauty  can 
merit  them,  it  is  that  of  Alice  Lee.  Nay,  nay--^rise— do  not 
kneel — it  is  for  your  sovereign  to  kneel  to  thee,  Alice,  to  whom 
be  is  a  thousand  times  more  devoted  than  the  wanderer  Louis 
dared  venture  to  profess  himself.  My  Alice  has,  I  know,  been 
trained  up  in  those  principles  of  love  and  obedience  to  her  sov- 
ereign, that  she  cannot,  in  conscience  or  in  mercy,  inflict  on 
him  such  a  wound  as  would  be  implied  in  the  rejection  of  his 
suit" 

In  spite  of  all  Charles'  attempts  to  prevent  her,  Alice  had 
persevered  in  kneeling  on  one  knee,  until  she  had  touched  wtlh 
her  lip  the  hand  with  which  he  attempted  to  raise  her.  Bat 
this  salutation  ended,  she  stood  upright,  with  her  arms  folded 
on  her  bosom — ^her  looks  humble,  but  composed,  keen,^  and 
watchful^  and  so  possessed  of  herself,  so  little  flattered  by  the 
communication  which  the  King  had  supposed  would  have  been 
overpowering,  that  he  scarce  knew  in  what  terms  next  to  urge 
bis  solicitation. 

**Thou  ant  silcnt-^thou  art  sUeat,"  he  said^ ''  my  pretty- 
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AHce.  Has  the  King  no  more  infloence  with  thee  than  the  poor 
Scottish  page  ? " 

•  In  one  sense,  every  influence,"  said  Alice ;  "  for  he  coni^ 
mands  my  best  thoughts,  my  best  wishes,  my  earnest  prayers^ 
my  devoted  loyalty,  which,  as  the  men  of  the  house  of  Lee  have 
been  ever  ready  to  testify  with  the  sword,  so  are  the  women 
bound  to  seal,  if  necessary,  with  their  blood.  But  beyond  the 
duties  of  a  true  and  devoted  subject,  the  king  is  even  less  to 
Alice  Lee  than  poor  Louis  Kerneguy.  The  Page  could  ha\'e 
tendered  an  honorable  union— the  Monarch  can  but  offer  a 
contaminated  coronet" 

**  You  mistake,  Alice — ^you  mistake,"  said  the  king  eagerly. 
^  Sit  down  and  let  me  speak  to  you— sit  down— What  is't  yon 
fear?" 

"  I  fear  nothing,  my  liege,"  answered  Alice.  "  What  can  I 
fear  from  the  King  of  Britain — I,  the  daughter  of  his  loyal  sub^ 
|ect,  and  under  my  father's  roof  ?  But  I  remember  the  distance 
Detwixt  us  ;  and  though  I  might  trifle  and  jest  with  mine  equal, 
to  my  king  I  must  only  appear  in  the  dutiful  posture  of  a  sub- 
ject, unless  where  his  safety  may  seem  to  require  that  I  do  not 
acknowledge  his  dignity." 

Charles,  though  young,  being  no  novice  in  such  scenes,  was 
surprised  to  encounter  resistance  of  a  kind  which  had  not  been 
opposed  to  him  in  similar  pursuits,  even  in  cases  where  he  had 
been  unsuccessful.  There  was  neither  anger,  nor  injured  pride, 
nor  disorder,  nor  disdain,  real  or  affected,  in  the  manners  and 
conduct  of  Alice.  She  stood,  as  it  seemed,  calmly  prepared  to 
argue  on  the  subject,  which  is  generally  decided  by  passion 
— showed  no  inchnation  to  escape  from  the  apartment,  but 
appeared  determined  to  hear  with  patience  the  suit  of  the  lover 
—while  her  countenance  and  manner  intimated  that  she  had  this 
complaisance  only  in  deference  to  the  commands  of  the  King. 

*•  She  is  ambitious,"  thought  Charles ;  "  it  is  by  dazzling  her 
love  of  glory,  not  by  mere  passionate  entreaties,  that  I  must 
hope  to  be  successful. — I  pray  you  be  seated,  my  fair  Alice,"  he 
taid ;  "  the  lover  entreats — the  King  commands  ycu." 

"The  King," said  Alice,**  may  permit  the  relaxation  of  the 
ceremonies  due  to  royalty,  but  he  cannot  abrogate  the  sut  ject's 
duty,  even  by  express  command.  I  stand  here  while  it  is  your 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  address— a  patient  listener,  as  in  duty 
bound." 

"  Know,  then,  simple  girl,"  said  the  King,  "  that  in  accepting 
my  proffered  affection  and  protection,  you  break  through  no 
law  either  of  virtue  or  morality.    Those  who  are  bom  to  royalty 
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are  dq>rived  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  private  life— chiefly 
that  which  b,  perhaps,  the  dearest  and  most  precious,  the  power 
<rf  choosing  their  own  mates  for  life.  Their  formal  weddings  are 
guided  upon  principles  of  political  expedience  only,  and  those  to 
whom  they  are  wedded  are  frequently,  in  temper,  person,  and 
dbpositions,  the  most  unlikely  to  make  them  happy.  Socie^r 
has  commiseration,  therefore,  towards  us,  and  binds  our un will* 
ing  and  often  unhappy  wedlocks  with  chains  of  a  lighter  and 
more  easy  character  than  those  which  fetter  other  men,  whose 
marriage  tics,  as  more  voluntarily  assumed,  ought,  in  proportion, 
Co  be  more  strictly  binding.  And  therefore,  ever  since  the  time 
that  old  Henry  built  these  walls,  priests  and  prelates,  as  well  as 
nobles  and  statesmen,  have  been  accustomed  to  see  a  fair  Rosa- 
mond rule  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  monarch,  and  console 
him  for  the  few  hours  of  constraint  and  state  which  he  must 
bestow  upon  some  angry  and  jealous  Eleanor.  To  such  a  con* 
nection  the  world  attaches  no  blame ;  they  rush  to  the  festival 
to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  lovely  Esther,  while  the  imperious 
Vashti  is  left  to  queen  it  in  solitude  ;  they  throng  the  palace  to 
ask  her  protection,  whose  influence  is  more  in  the  state  an  hun- 
dred times  than  that  of  the  proud  consort ;  her  offspring  lank 
with  the  noblest  of  the  land,  and  vindicate  by  their  courage,  like 
the  celebrated  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  their  descent  from 
royalty  and  from  love.  From  such  connections  our  richest  ranks 
of  nobles  are  recruited ;  and  the  mother  lives,  in  the  greatness 
of  her  posterity,  honored  and  blest,  as  she  died  lamented  and 
wept  in  the  arms  of  love  and  friendship." 

**  Did  Rosamond  so  die,  my  lord  ? "  said  Alice.  **  Our  rec- 
ords say  she  was  poisoned  by  the  injured  Queen — poisoned, 
without  time  allowed  to  call  to  God  for  the  pardon  of  her  many 
faults.  Did  her  memory  so  live  ?  I  have  heard  that  when  the 
Bbhop  purified  the  church  at  Godstowe,  her  monument  was 
broken  open  by  his  orders,  and  her  bones  thrown  out  into 
anconsecrated  ground." 

"  Those  were  rude  old  days,  sweet  Alice,"  answered  Charles  i 
**  queens  are  not  now  so  jealous,  nor  bishops  so  rigorous.  And 
know,  besides,  that  in  the  lands  to  which  I  would  lead  the  love- 
liest of  her  sex,  other  laws  obtain,  which  remove  from  such 
ties  even  the  slightest  show  of  scandal.  There  is  a  mode  of 
matrimony,  which,  fulfilling  all  the  rites  of  the  Church,  leaves 
no  stain  on  the  conscience ;  yet,  investing  the  bride  with  none 
of  the  privileges  peculiar  to  her  husband's  condition,  infringes 
not  upon  the  duties  which  the  King  owes  to  his  subjects.  So 
that  Alice  Lee  may,  in  all  respects,  become  Uie  real  and  lawful 
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wife  of  Charles  Stewart,  except  that  their  private  union  gives 
her  no  title  to  be  Queen  of  England." 

"  My  ambition,"  said  Alice,  "  will  be  sufficiently  gratified  to 
see  Charles  King,  without  aiming  to  share  either  his  dignity  in 
public,  or  his  wealth  and  regal  luxury  in  private." 

"  I  understand  thee,  Alice,"  said  the  King,  hurt  but  not  dis- 
pleased. "  You  ridicule  me,  being  a  fugitive,  for  speaking  like 
a  king.  It  is  a  habit,  I  admit,  which  I  have  learned,  and  of 
which  even  misfortune  cannot  cure  me.  But  my  case  is  not  so 
desperate  as  you  may  suppose.  My  friends  are  still  many  in 
these  kingdoms ;  my  allies  abroad  are  bound,  by  regard  to  their 
own  interest,  to  espouse  my  cause.  I  have  hopes  given  me 
from  Spain,  from  France,  and  from  other  nations ;  and  I  have 
confidence  that  my  father's  blood  has  not  been  poured  forth  in 
vain,  nor  is  doomed  to  dry  up  without  due  vengeance.  My 
trust  is  in  Him  from  whom  princes  derive  their  title,  and,  think 
what  thou  wilt  of  my  present  condition,  I  have  perfect  con- 
fidence that  I  shall  one  day  sit  on  the  throne  of  England." 

"  May  God  grant  it  I  "  said  Alice  ;  "  and  that  he  may  grant 
it,  noble  Prince,  deign  to  consider  whether  you  now  pursue  a 
conduct  likely  to  conciliate  his  favor.  Think  of  the  course 
you  recommend  to  a  motherless  maiden,  who  has  no  better  de- 
fence against  your  sophistry  than  what  a  sense  of  morality,  to- 
gether with  the  natural  feeling  of  female  dignity,  inspires. 
Whether  the  death  of  her  father,  which  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  her  imprudence , — whether  the  despair  of  her  brother, 
whose  life  has  been  so  often  in  peril  to  save  that  of  your  Ma- 
jesty ; — ^whether  the  dishonor  of  the  roof  which  has  sheltered 
you  will  read  well  in  your  annals,  or  are  events  likely  to  pro- 
pitiate God,  whose  controversy  with  your  House  has  been  but 
too  visible,  or  recover  the  affections  of  the  people  of  England, 
in  whose  eyes  such  actions  are  an  abomination,  I  leave  to  your 
own  royal  mind  to  consider." 

Charles  paused,  struck  with  a  turn  to  the  conversation 
which  placed  his  own  interests  more  in  collision  with  the  grati- 
fication of  his  present  passion  than  he  had  supposed. 

"  If  your  Majesty,"  said  Alice,  curtseying  deeply,  "  has  no 
farthercommands  for  my  attendance,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
withdraw?*' 

"  Stay  yet  a  little,  strange  and  impracticable  girl,"  said  the 
King,  '*  and  answer  me  but  one  question  : — Is  it  the  lowuess 
of  my  present  fortunes  that  makes  my  suit  contemptible  ? " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  my  liege,"  she  said,  *•  and  my 
answer  shall  be  as  plain  and  direct  as  the  question  you  have 
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mskecL  If  I  could  have  been  moved  to  an  act  <^  ignomirilom^ 
insane,  and  ungrateful  folly,  it  could  only  arise  from  my  being 
blinded  by  that  passion,  which  I  believe  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
for  folly  and  for  crime  much  more  often  than  it  has  a  real 
existence.  I  must,  in  short,  have  been  in  love,  as  it  is  called — 
and  that  might  have  been  with  my  equal,  but  surely  never  with 
my  sovereign  whether  such  only  in  title,  or  in  possession  of  his 
kingdom  *' 

'*  Vet  royalty  was  ever  the  pride,  almost  the  ruling  passioi^ 
of  your  family,  Alice,''  said  the  King. 

"  And  could  I  reconcile  that  loyalty,"  said  Alice,  "  with 
indulging  my  sovereign,  by  permitting  him  to  prosecute  a  5uit 
dishonorable  to  himself  as  to  me?  Ought  I,  as  a  faitliful 
subject,  to  join  him  in  a  folly,  which  might  throw  yet  another 
atumbling4>lock  in  the  path  to  his  restoration,  and  could  oaly 
serve  to  diminish  his  security,  evea  if  he  were  seated  upon  \m 
throne?" 

''  At  this  rate,"  said  Charles,  discontentedly,  ''  I  had  bettes 
have  retained  my  character  of  the  page,  than  assumed  that  of 
a  sovereign,  which  it  seems  is  still  more  irreconcilable  with  ray 
wishes." 

''  My  candor  shall  go  still  farther,"  said  Alice.  "  I  could 
have  felt  as  little  for  Louis  Kerneguy  as  for  the  heir  of  Britain ; 
for  such  love  as  I  have  to  bestow  (and  it  is  not  such  as  I  read 
of  in  romance,  or  hear  poured  forth  in  song)  has  been  already 
conferred  on  another  object.  This  gives  your  Majesty  pain — I 
am  sorry  for  it — but  the  wholesomest  medicines  are  ofteo 
bitter." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  King,  with  some  asperity,  "  and  phy- 
sicians are  reasonable  enough  to  expect  their  patients  to  swallow 
them,  as  if  they  were  honeycomb.  It  is  true,  then,  that  whis* 
pered  tale  of  the  cousin  Colonel ;  and  the  daughter  of  the  loyatt 
Lee  has  set  her  heart  upon  a  rebellious  fanatic  ? " 

"  My  love  was  given  ere  I  knew  what  these  words  fanatic 
and  rebel  meant.  I  recalled  it  not,  for  I  am  satisfied,  that  amidst 
the  great  distractions  which  divide  the  kingdom,  the  person  to 
whom  you  allude  has  chosen  his  part,  erroneously  perhaps,  but 
conscientiously — he,  therefore,  has  still  the  highest  place  in  my 
affection  and  esteem.  More  he  cannot  have,  and  will  not  ask, 
until  some  happy  turn  shall  reconcile  these  public  differences, 
and  my  father  be  once  more  reconciled  to  him.  Devoutly  do  I 
pray  that  such  an  event  may  occur  by  your  Majesty's  speedy 
ima  unanimous  restoration  I " 

*'  You  have  found  out  a  reason/'  said  the  ELing,  pettisUgr^ 
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^to  make  toe  detest  the  thought  of  soch  a  char^e^— nor  have 
jrou,  Alice,  any  sincere  interest  to  pray  for  it.  On  the  contrary, 
do  you  not  see  that  your  lover,  walking  side  by  side  with  Crom- 
well, may,  or  rather  must,  share  his  power  ?  nay,  if  Lambert  does 
not  anticipate  him,  he  may  trip  up  Oliver's  heels,  and  reign  in 
hb  stead.  And  think  you  not  he  will  find  means  to  overcome 
the  pride  of  the  loyal  Lees,  and  achieve  a  union,  for  which 
things  are  better  prepared  than  that  which  Cromwell  is  said  to 
meditate  betwixt  one  of  his  brats  and  the  no  less  loyal  heir  of 
i'  aaconberg  ? " 

**  Your  Majesty,"  said  Alice,  "  has  found  a  way  at  length  to 
avenge  yourself — if  what  I  have  said  deserves  vengeance," 

**  I  could  point  out  a  yet  shorter  road  to  your  union,"  said 
Charles,  without  minding  her  distress,  or  perhaps  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  retaliation.  *'  Suppose  that  you  sent  your  Colonel 
word  that  there  was  one  Charles  Stewart  here,  who  had  come 
to  disturb  the  Samts  in  their  peaceful  government,  whidi  they 
had  acquired  by  prayer  and  preaching,  pike  and  gun, — and  sup- 
pose he  had  the  art  to  bring  down  a  faalf-^core  of  troopers,  quke 
enough,  as  times  go,  to  deode  the  fate  of  this  heir  of  royalty-^ 
think  you  not  the  possession  of  such  a  prize  as  this  might  obtain 
from  the  rumpers,  or  from  Cromwell,  such  a  reward  as  might 
overcome  your  father's  objections  to  a  roundhead's  alliance, 
and  place  the  fair  Alice  and  her  cousin  Colonel  in  full  posses- 
sion of  their  wishes  ? " 

**  My  liege,"  said  Alice,  her  cheeks  glowing,  and  her  eyes 
sparkling — for  she  too  had  her  share  of  the  hereditary  tempera- 
ment of  her  family, — "  this  passes  my  patience.  I  have  heard, 
without  expressing  anger,  the  most  ignominious  persuasions 
addressed  to  myself,  and  I  have  vindicated  myself  for  refusing 
to  be  the  paramour  of  a  fugitive  Prince,  as  if  I  had  been  excus- 
ing myself  irora  accepting  a  share  of  an  actual  crown.  But  do 
you  think  I  can  hear  all  who  are  dear  to  me  slandered  without 
emotion  or  reply  ?  I  will  not,  sir ;  and  were  you  seated  with  all 
the  terrors  of  your  father's  Star-chamber  around  you,  you  should 
hear  me  defend  the  absent  and  the  innocent.  Of  my  father  f 
will  say  nothing,  but  that  if  he  is  now  without  wealth — ^vrithcut 
state,  almost  without  a  sheltering  home  and  needful  food — it  is 
because  he  spent  all  in  the  service  of  the  King.  He  needed 
not  to  commit  any  act  of  treachery  or  villany  to  obtain  wealth 
*— he  had  an  ample  competence  in  his  own  possessions.  For 
Markham  Everard — he  knows  no  such  thing  as  selfishness-^iie 
would  not,  for  broad  England,  had  she  the  treasures  of  P^ru  in 
'her  bosom,  and  a  paradUse  on  htr  aurfaoe^  doadeed  that  «oidd 
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disgrace  his  own  name,  or  injure  the  feelings  of  anodier — Kings, 
my  liege,  may  take  a  lesson  from  him.  My  liege,  for  the  pres- 
ent I  take  my  leave." 

"  Alice,  Alice — stay  1 "  exclaimed  the  King.  "  She  is  gone. 
—This  must  be  rirtue — ^real,  disinterested,  overawing  virtue — 
or  there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth.  Yet  Wilmot  and  Villiers 
will  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  add  the  tale  to  the  other 
wonders  of  Woodstock.  Tis  a  rare  wench  I  and  I  profe&s,  to 
use  the  Colonel's  obtestation,  that  I  know  not  whether  to  for« 
give  and  be  friends  with  her,  or  study  a  dire  revenge.  If  it 
were  not  for  that  accursed  cousin — that  Puritan  Colonel — I 
could  forgive  everything  else  to  so  noble  a  wench.  But  a 
roundheaded  rebel  preferred  to  me — the  preference  avowed  to 
my  face,  and  Justified  with  the  assertion,  that  a  king  might 
take  a  lesson  from  him — it  is  gall  and  wormwood.  If  the  old 
man  had  not  come  up  this  morning  as  he  did,  the  King  should 
have  taken  or  given  a  lesson,  and  a  severe  one.  It  was  a  mad 
rencontre  to  venture  upon  with  my  rank  and  responsibility — and 
yet  this  wench  has  made  me  so  angry  with  her,  and  so  envious 
of  him,  that  if  an  opportunity  offered,  I  should  scarce  be  able  to 
forbear  him. — Ha  I  whom  have  we  here  ? " 

The  interjection  at  the  conclusion  of  this  royal  soliloquy  was 
occasioned  by  the  unexpected  entrance  of  another  personage  of 
the  drama. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

JiMAAbC— Shan  I  apeak  a  word  in  Toar  ear? 
CCsmIm.— God  bless  me  from  a  challenge. 

Much  Ado  Abodt  NormiMt 

As  Charles  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  he  was  pre- 
rented  by  the  appearance  of  Wildrake,  who  entered  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  swagger  in  his  gait,  and  of  fantastic  importance 
on  his  brow.  "  I  crave  your  pardon,  fair  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  but,  as 
they  say  in  my  country,  when  doors  are  open  dogs  enter.  I 
have  knocked  and  called  in  the  hall  to  no  purpose ;  so,  knowing 
the  way  to  this  parlor,  sir, — for  I  am  a  light  partisan,  and  the 
road  I  once  travel  I  never  forget, — I  ventured  to  present  myself 
unannounced." 

^  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  abroad,  sir,  I  believe,  in  the  Chase,"  said 
Chadesi  coldly,  for  the  appearance  of  this  somewhat  vulgar 
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debauchee  was  not  agreeable  to  him  at  the  moment,  '*  and 
Master  Albert  Lee  has  left  the  Lodge  for  t^o  or  three  days.' 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  sir,"  said  Wildrake  \  "  but  I  have  no 
business  at  present  with  either/' 

"  And  with  whom  is  your  business  ? "  said  Charles  ;  "  that 
b  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask — since  I  think  it  cannot  in 
possibility  be  with  me," 

"  Pardon  me  in  turn,  sir,"  answered  the  cavalier ;  "  in  no 
possibUity  can  it  be  imparted  to  any  other  but  yourself,  if  you 
be,  as  I  think  you  are,  though  in  something  better  habit.  Master 
Louis  Gimigo,  the  Scottish  gentleman  who  waits  upon  Master 
Albert  Lee." 

^  I  am  all  you  are  like  to  find  for  him,"  answered  Charles. 

•*  In  truth,"  said  the  cavalier,  "  I  do  perceive  a  difference, 
but  rest,  and  better  clothing,  will  do  much ;  and  I  am  glad  of 
it,  since  I  would  be  sorry  to  have  brought  a  message,  such  as  I 
am  charged  with,  to  a  tatterdemalion." 

^  Let  us  get  to  the  business,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the  King 
— "  you  have  a  message  for  me,  you  say  ? " 

"  True,  sir,"  repli^  Wildrake  ;  "  I  am  the  friend  of  Colonel 
Markham  Everard,  sir,  a  tall  man,  and  a  worthy  person  in  the 
field,  although  I  could  wish  him  a  better  cause — A  message  I 
have  to  you,  it  is  certain,  in  a  slight  note,  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  presenting  with  the  usual  formalities."  So  saying,  he 
drew  his  sword,  put  the  billet  he  mentioned  upon  the  point,  and 
making  a  profound  bow,  presented  it  to  Charles* 

The  disguised  Monarch  accepted  of  it,  with  a  grave  return  of 
the  salute,  and  said,  as  he  was  about  to  open  the  letter,  "  I  am 
not,  X  presume,  to  expect  friendly  contents  in  an  epistle  pre- 
sented in  so  hostile  a  manner?" 

''  A-hem,  sir,"  replied  the  ambassador,  clearing  his  voice, 
while  he  arranged  a  suitable  answer,  in  which  the  mild  strain, 
of  diplomacy  mi^ht  be  properly  maintained ; ''  not  utterly  hostile, 
I  suppose,  sir,  is  the  invitation,  though  it  be  such  as  must  be 
construed  in  the  commencement  rather  bellicose  and  pugnacious* 
I  trust,  sir,  we  shall  find  that  a  few  thrusts  will  make  a  hand- 
some  conclusion  of  the  business  ;  and  so,  as  my  old  master  used 
to  say.  Fax  nascUur  ex  bdlo.  For  my  own  poor  share,  I  am 
truly  glad  to  have  been  graced  by  my  friend,  Markham  Everard, 
in  this  matter — ^the  rather  as  I  feared  the  puritan  principles  with 
which  he  is  imbued  (I  will  confess  the  truth  to  you,  worthy  sir), 
might  have  rendered  him  unwilling,  from  certain  scruples,  to 
have  taken  the  gentlemanlike  and  honorable  mode  of  righting 
himself  in  such  a  case  as  the  present    And  as  I  render  a  friend's 
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duty  to  my  friend,  so  I  humbly  hope,  Master  LouifrG^rnlgo,  tfa«t 
I  do  no  injustice  to  you  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  proposed 
meeting,  where,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  trust,  that  if  no  fatal 
accident  occur,  we  shall  be  all  better  friends  when  the  skirmish 
is  over  than  we  were  before  it  began." 

**  I  should  suppose  so,  sir,  in  any  case,"  said  Chailes,  looking 
at  the  letter ;  ''  worse  than  mortal  enemies  we  can  scarce  be, 
and  it  is  that  footing  upon  which  this  billet  places  us." 

"  You  say  true,  sir,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  it  is,  sir,  a  cartel, 
introducing  to  a  single  combat,  for  the  pacific  object  of  restoring 
a  perfect  good  understanding  betwixt  the  survivors — in  case 
that  fortunately  that  word  can  be  used  in  the  plural  after  the 
event  of  the  meeting." 

•*In  short,  we  only  fight,  I  suppose,"  replied  the  Kin^ 
'*  that  we  may  come  to  a  perfectly  good  and  amicable  under- 
standing ? " 

"  You  are  right  again,  sir :  and  I  thank  you  for  the  clearness 
of  your  apprehension,"  said  Wildrake. — "  Ah,  feir,  it  is  easy  to 
do  with  a  person  of  honor  and  of  intellect  in  such  a  case  as 
this.  And  I  beseech  you,  sir,  as  a  personal  kindness  to  myself, 
that,  as  the  morning  is  like  to  be  frosty,  and  myself  am  in  some 
sort  rheumatic — as  war  will  leave  its  scars  behind,  sir, — I  say, 
I  will  entreat  of  you  to  bring  with  you  some  gentleman  of 
honor,  who  will  not  disdain  to  take  part  of  what  is  going 
forward — a  sort  of  pot-luck^  sir — with  a  poor  old  soldier  Hke 
myself — that  we  may  take  no  harm  by  standing  unoccupied 
during  such  cold  weather." 

"  I  understand,  sir,"  replied  Cbaries ;  ^  if  this  matter  goes 
forward,  be  assured  I  will  endeavor  to  provide  you  wiUi  a 
suitable  opponent." 

^  I  shall  remain  greatly  indebted  to  youy  sir,"  said  Wildrake  ; 
^  and  I  am  by  no  means  curious  about  the  quiUity  of  xstf 
antagonist. — It  is  true  I  write  myself  esquire  and  gentleman, 
and  should  account  myself  especially  honored  by  crossing  my 
sword  with  that  of  Sir  Henry  or  Master  Albert  Lee;  bat 
should  that  not  be  convenient,  I  will  not  refuse  to  present  my 
poor  person  in  opposition  to  any  gentleman  who  has  served  the 
King,  which  I  always  hold  as  a  sort  of  letters  of  nobility  in 
itself,  and,  therefore,  would  on  no  account  decline  the  duello 
with  such  a  person." 

"The  King  is  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "for 
the  honor  you  do  his  faithful  subjects*" 

"  Oh,  sh,  I  am  scrupulous  on  that  point*-^ery  scropukMS.— 
When  tliere  is  a  roundhead  in  quQstioo,  I  coasutt  the  HenM% 
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bodes,  to  see  that  lie  is  entitled  to  bear  arms,  as  is  Master 
Markham  Everard,  without  which,  I  promise  you,  I  had  borne 
none  oi  his  cartel.  But  a  cavalier  is  with  me  a  gentleman,  of 
course — Be  his  birth  ever  so  low,  his  loyalty  has  ennobled  his 
condition." 

"  It  is  well,  sir,"  said  the  King.  "  This  paper  requests  me 
to  meet  Master  Everard  at  six  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  tree 
called  the  King's  Oak. — I  object  neither  to  place  nor  time.  He 
proffers  the  sword,  at  which,  he  says,  we  possess  some  equality 
^-I  do  not  decline  the  weapon  ;  for  company,  two  gentlemen — 
I  shall  endeavor  to  procure  myself  an  associate,  and  a  suitable 
partner  for  you,  sir,  if  you  incline  to  join  in  the  dance." 

^  I  kiss  your  hand,  sir,  and  rest  yours,  under  a  sense  of  oUi 
gation,"  answered  the  envoy. 

'^  I  thank  vou,  sir,"  continued  the  King ;  "  I  will  therefore 
be  ready  at  place  and  time,  and  suitably  furnished ;  and  I  will 
either  give  your  friend  such  satisfaction  with  my  sword  as  he 
requires,  or  will  render  him  such  cause  for  not  doing  so  as  he 
will  be  contented  with." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  "  if  my  mind  b 
too  dull,  under  the  circumstances,  to  conceive  any  alternative 
that  can  remain  betwixt  two  men  of  honor  in  such  a  case, 
excepting — sa — ^sa — ."  He  threw  himself  into  a  fencing  posi- 
tion, and  made  a  pass  with  his  sheathed  rapier,  but  not  directed 
towards  the  person  of  the  King,  whom  he  addressed. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  if  I  do  not  trouble  your 
intellects  with  the  consideration  of  a  case  which  may  not  occur. 
—But,  for  example,  I  may  plead  urgent  employment  on  the 
part  of  the  pubUc."— Thb  he  spoke  in  a  low  and  mysterious  tone 
of  voice,  which  Wildrake  appeared  perfectly  to  comprehend  \ 
for  he  laid  his  forefinger  on  lus  nose  with  what  he  meant  for  a 
very  intelligent  and  apprehensive  nod. 

"  iSir,"  said  he,  "  if  yoM  be  engaged  in  any  affair  for  the 
King,  my  friend  shall  have  every  reasonable  degree  of  patience 
-»Nay,  I  will  fight  him  myself  in  your  stead,  merely  to  stay 
his  stomach,  rather  than  you  should  be  interrupted. — And,  sir, 
It  you  can  find  room  in  your  enterprise  for  a  poor  gentleman 
that  has  followed  Lunsford  and  Goring,  you  have  but  to  name 
day,  time,  and  place  of  rende2vous;  for  truly,  sir,  I  am  tired 
of  the  scald  hat,  cropped  hair,  and  undertaker's  cloak,  with 
which  my  friend  has  bedizened  me,  and  would  willingly  ruffle 
it  out  once  more  in  the  King's  cause,  when  whether  I  be  banged 
•r  hanged>  I  care  not" 

^  I  sbaii  lemembec  wliat  you  aay»  sir,  ^houU)  an  oy^numtj 
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occur/*  said  the  King;  "and  I  wish  his  Majesty  bad  maoj 
such  subjects. — I  presume  our  business  is  now  settled  ?  " 

"  When  you  shall  have  been  pleased,  sir,  to  give  me  a  triflii^ 
scrap  o!  writing,  to  serve  for  my  credentials — for  such,  you 
know,  is  the  custom — ^your  written  cartel  hath  its  written  answer." 

"  That,  sir,  will  I  presently  do,"  said  Charles,  "  and  in  good 
time —  here  are  the  materials." 

"  And,  sir,"  continued  the  envoy — "  Ahi  1  ahem  ! — if  you 
have  interest  in  the  household  for  a  cup  of  sack — I  am  a  man 
of  few  words,  and  am  somewhat  hoarse  with  much  speaking — 
moreover,  a  serious  business  of  thb  kind  always  makes  one 
thirsty. — Besides,  sir,  to  part  with  dry  lips  argues  malice,  whidi 
God  forbid  should  exist  in  such  an  honorable  conjuncture.** 

'M  do  not  boast  much  influence  in  the  house,  sir,**  said 
the  King ;  '*  but  if  vou  would  have  the  condescension  to  ao* 
cept  of  this  broad  piece  towardsquenching  your  thirst  at  the 
George " 

"Sir,**  said  the  cavalier  (for  the  times  admitted  of  his 
strange  species  of  courtesy,  nor  was  Wildrake  a  man  of  sudi 
peculiar  delicacy  as  keenly  to  dispute  the  matter), — "  I  am 
once  again  beholden  to  you.  But  I  see  not  how  it  consists 
with  my  honor  to  accept  of  such  accommodation,  unless  jroa 
were  to  accompany  and  partake  ? " 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Charles,  '*  my  safety  recommends 
that  I  remain  rather  private  at  present" 

''  Enough  said,"  Wildrake  observed  ;  ''  poor  cavaliers  must 
not  stand  on  ceremony.  I  see,  sir,  you  understand  cutter's 
law — ^when  one  tall  fellow  has  coin,  another  must  not  be  thirsty. 
I  wish  you,  sir,  a  continuance  of  health  and  hapjnness  until 
to-morrow,  at  the  Kin^s  Oak,  at  six  o'clock." 

*'  Farewell,  sir,"  said  the  King,  and  added,  as  Wildrake  went 
down  the  stair  whistling  *'  Hey  for  cavaliers,*'  to  which  air  his 
long  rapier,  jarring  against -the  steps  and  banisters,  bore  noun- 
suitable  buraen — ^*'  Farewell,  thou  too  just  emblem  of  the  state, 
to  which  war,  and  defeat,  and  despair,  have  reduced  many  a 
gallant  gentleman." 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  there  occurred  nothing  peculiarly 
deserving  of  notice.  Alice  sedulously  avoided  showing  towards 
the  disguised  Prince  any  degree  of  estrangement  or  shyness 
which  could  be  discovered  by  her  father,  or  by  any  one  else. 
To  all  appearance  the  two  young  persons  continued  on  the 
same  footing  in  every  respect.  Yet  she  made  the  gallant  him- 
self sensible,  that  this  apparent  intimacv  was  assumed  merely 
to  save  aooearancesi  and  in  no  way  designed  as  retracting  from 
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the  severity  with  which  she  had  rejected  his  suit.  The  sense 
that  this  was  the  case,  joined  to  his  injuied  seif-love,  and  his 
enmity  against  a  successful  rival,  induced  Charies  early  to  with- 
draw himself  to  a  solitary  walk  in  the  wilderness,  where,  like 
Hercules  in  the  emblem  of  Cebes,  divided  betwixt  the  personifi- 
cations of  Virtue  and  of  Pleasure,  he  listened  alternately  to  the 
voice  of  Wisdom  and  of  passionate  Folly. 

Prudence  urged  to  him  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  the 
future  prosecution  of  the  great  object  in  which  he  had  for  the 
present  miscarried — the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  throne,  the  regaining  the  crown  of  his 
father,  the  avenging  his  death,  and  restoring  to  their  fortunes 
and  their  country  the  numerous  exiles,  who  were  suffering 
poverty  and  banishment  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  his 
cause.  Pride  too,  or  rather  a  just  and  natural  sense  of  dignity, 
displayed  the  unworthiness  of  a  Prince  descending  to  actual^ 
personal  conflict  with  a  subject  of  any  degree,  and  the  ridicule 
which  would  be  thrown  on  his  memory,  should  he  lose  his  life 
for  an  obscure  intrigue  by  the  hand  of  a  private  gentleman. 
What  would  his  sage  counsellors,  Nicholas  and  Hyde — what 
would  his  kind  and  wise  governor,  the  Marqub  of  Hertford,  say 
to  such  an  act  of  rashness  and  folly  ?  Would  it  not  be  likely  to 
shake  the  allegiance  of  the  staid  and  prudent  persons  of  the 
royalist  party,  since  wherefore  should  they  expose  their  lives 
and  estates  to  raise  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom  a  young 
man  who  could  not  command  his  own  temper?  To  this  was  to 
be  added,  the  consideration  that  even  his  success  would  add 
double  difficulties  to  his  escape,  which  already  seemed  suf- 
ficiently precarious.  If,  stopping  short  of  death,  he  merely  had 
the  better  of  his  antagonist,  how  did  he  know  that  he  might  not 
seek  revenge  by  delivering  up  to  government  the  Malignant 
Louis  Kerneguy,  whose  real  character  could  not  in  that  case  fail 
to  be  discovered  ? 

These  considerations  strongly  recommended  to  Charles  that 
he  should  clear  himself  of  the  challenge  without  fighting  ;  and 
the  reservation  under  which  he  had  accepted  it,  aSorded  him 
some  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

But  Passion  also  had  her  arguments,  which  she  addressed  to 
a  temper  rendered  irritable  by  recent  distress  and  mortification 
In  the  first  place,  if  he  was  a  prince,  he  was  also  a  gentleman, 
entitled  to  resent  as  such,  and  obliged  to  give  or  claim  the 
satisfaction  expected  on  occasion  of  differences  among  gentle- 
men. With,  Englishmen,  she  urged,  he  could  never  lose  interest 
by  showing  himself  ready,  instead  of  shjeltering  himself  under 
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his  royal  birth  and  pretensions,  to  come  frankly  forward  aiid 
maintain  what  he  had  done  or  said  on  his  own  responsibility. 
In  a  free  nation,  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  rather  gain  than  lose 
in  the  public  estimation  by  a  conduct  which  could  not  but  seem 
gallant  and  generous.  Then  a  character  for  courage  was  far 
more  necessary  to  support  his  pretensions  than  any  other  kind 
of  reputation  ;  and  the  lying  under  a  challenge,  without  replying 
to  it,  might  bring  his  spirit  into  question.  What  would  Villieis 
and  Wilmot  say  cJf  an  intrigue,  in  which  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  shamefully  baffled  by  a  country  girl,  and  had  failed  lo 
revenge  himself  on  his  rival?  The  pasquinades  which  they 
would  compose,  the  witty  sarcasms  which  they  would  circulate 
on  the  occasion,  would  be  harder  to  endure  than  the  grave 
rebukes  of  Hertford,  Hyde,  and  Nicholas.  This  reflection, 
mdded  to  the  stings  of  youthful  and  awakened  courage,  at  length 
fixed  his  resolution,  and  he  returned  to  Woodstock  determined 
to  keep  his  appointment,  come  of  it  what  might 

Perhaps  there  mingled  with  his  resolution  a  secret  belief 
that  such  a  rencontre  would  not  prove  fatal.  He  was  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  active  in  all  his  exercises,  and  no  way  in- 
ferior to  Colonel  Everard,  as  far  as  the  morning's  experiment 
had  gone,  in  that  of  self-defence.  At  least,  such  recollection 
might  pass  through  his  royal  mind,  as  he  hummed  to  himself  a 
well-known  ditty,  which  he  had  picked  up  during  his  residence 
in  Scotland — 

**  A  man  may  drink  and  not  be  drunk  ; 
A  man  may  fight  and  not  be  slain ; 
A  man  may  kiss  a  bonnie  lass, 
And  yet  be  welcome  back  again." 

Meanwhile  the  busy  and  all-directing  Dr.  Rochecliffe  had 
contrived  to  intimate  to  Alice  that  she  must  give  him  a  private 
audience,  and  she  found  him  by  appointment  in  what  was 
called  the  study,  once  filled  with  ancient  books,  which,  long 
since  converted  into  cartridges,  had  made  more  noise  in  the 
world  at  their  final  exit,  than  during  the  space  which  had  in- 
tervened betwixt  that  and  their  first  publication.  The  Doctor 
seated  himself  in  a  high-backed  leathern  easy-chair,  and  sig-  ed 
to  Alice  to  fetch  a  stool  and  sit  down  beside  him. 

"  Alice,"  said  the  old  man,  taking  her  hand  affectionately, 
"  thou  art  a  good  girl,  a  wise  girl,  a  virtuous  girl,  one  of  those 
whose  price  is  above  rubies — not  that  rubies  is  the  proper 
translation — but  remind  me  to  tell  you  of  that  another  time. 
Alice,  thou  knowest  who  this  Louis  Kemeguyis — nay,  hesitate 
not  to  me — I  know  everything — I  am  well  aware  of  the  whole 
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natter.  Thou  knowest  this  honored  house  holds  the  fortunes 
of  England."  Alice  was  about  to  answer.  "  Nay,  speak  not  but 
listen  to  me,  Alice — How  does  he  bear  himself  towards  you  ? " 

Alice  colored  with  *^he  deepest  crimson.  "  I  am  a  country- 
bred  girl,"  she  said,  "  and  his  manners  are  too  court-like  for 
roe." 

"  Enough  said — I  know  it  all.  Alice,  he  is  exposed  to  a 
great  danger  to-morrow,  and  you  mtist  be  the  happy  means  to 
prevent  him." 

"  I  prevent  him  I — how,  and  in  what  manner  ? "  said  Alice, 
hi  surprise.  "  It  is  my  duty,  as  a  subject,  to  do  anything— 
anything  that  may  become  my  father's  daughter " 

Here  she  stopped  considerably  embarrassed. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  to-morrow  he  hath  made  an 
appointment  —  an  appointment  with  Markham  Everard.;  the 
hour  and  place  are  set — six  in  the  morning,  by  the  King's  Oak. 
If  they  meet,  one  will  probably  fall." 

"  Now,  may  God  forfend  they  should  meet,"  said  Alice,  turn- 
ing as  suddenly  pale  as  she  had  previously  reddened.  "  But 
harm  cannot  come  of  it;  Everard  will  never  lift  his  sword 
against  the  King." 

'*  For  that,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  I  would  not  warrant. 
But  if  that  unhappy  young  gentleman  shall  have  still  some  re- 
serve of  the  loyalty  which  his  general  conduct  entirely  disavows, 
it  would  not  serve  us  here ;  for  he  knows  not  the  King,  but 
considers  him  merely  as  a  cavalier,  from  whom  he  has  received 
injury." 

"  Let  him  know  the  truth.  Doctor  Rochecliffe,  let  him  know 
it  instantly,"  said  Alice  ;  "  he  lift  hand  against  the  King,  a  fugi- 
tive and  aefenceless  I  He  is  incapable  of  it.  My  life  on  the 
issue,  he  becomes  most  active  in  his  preservation.  * 

"  That  is  the  thought  of  a  maiden,  Alice,"  answered  the 
Doctor ;  "  and,  as  I  fear,  of  a  maiden  whose  wisdom  is  misled 
by  her  affections.  It  were  worse  than  treason  to  admit  a  rebel 
officer,  the  friend  of  the  arch-traitor  Cromwell,  into  so  great  a 
secret.  I  dare  not  answer  for  such  rashness.  Hammond  was 
trusted  by  his  father,  and  you  know  what  came  of  it." 

"Then  let  my  father  know.  He  will  meet  Markham,  Dr 
send  to  him,  representing  the  indignity  done  to  him  by  attack- 
ing his  guest." 

"  We  dare  not  let  your  father  into  the  secret  who  Louis 
Kemeguy  really  is.  I  did  but  hint  the  possibility  of  Charles 
taking  refuge  at  Woodstock,  and  the  rapture  into  which  Sii 
'ieniy  broke   out,  the  preparations  for  accommodation  and 
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detenc^  which  he  began  to  talk  of,  plainly  showed  that  the 
mere  enthusiasm  of  his  loyalty  would  have  led  to  a  risk  of  dis- 
covery. It  is  you,  Alice,  who  must  save  the  hopes  of  every  true 
royalist." 

"  I ! "  answered  Alice ;  "  it  is  impossible — Why  cannot  my 
father  be  induced  to  interfere,  as  in  behalf  of  his  friend  and 
guest,  though  he  know  him  as  no  other  than  Louis  Kemeguy  ? " 

"  You  have  forgot  your  father's  character,  my  young  friend,'' 
said  the  Doctor ;  "  an  excellent  man,  and  the  best  of  Christians, 
till  there  is  a  clashing  of  swords,  and  then  he  starts  up  the 
complete  martialist,  as  deaf  to  every  pacific  reasoning  as  if  he 
were  a  game-cock." 

"  You  forget.  Doctor  RochecUffe,"  said  Alice,  "  that  this 
very  morning,  if  I  understand  the  thing  aright,  my  father  pre- 
vented them  from  fighting." 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Doctor,  "  because  he  deemed  himself 
bound  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Royal  Park ;  but  it  was  done 
with  such  regret,  Alice,  that,  should  he  find  them  at  it  again,  I 
am  clear  to  foretell  he  will  only  so  far  postpone  the  combat  as 
to  conduct  them  to  some  unprivileged  ground,  and  there  bid 
them  tilt  and  welcome,  while  he  regaled  his  eyes  with  a  scene 
so  pleasing.  No,  Alice,  it  is  you,  and  you  only,  who  can  help 
us  in  this  extremity." 

"  I  see  no  possibility,"  said  she,  again  coloring,  "  how  I  can 
be  of  the  least  use." 

"  You  must  send  a  note,"  answered  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  to  the 
King — a  note  such  as  all  women  know  how  to  write  better  than 
any  man  can  teach  them — to  meet  you  at  the  precise  hour  of 
the  rendezvous.  He  will  not  fail  you,  for  I  know  his  unhappy 
foible." 

"  Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  said  Alice,  gravely, — "  you  have 
known  me  from  infancy, — What  have  you  seen  in  me  to  induce 
you  to  believe  that  I  should  ever  follow  such  unbecomii^ 
counsel  ? " 

"And  if  you  had  known  me  from  infancy,"  retorted  the 
Doctor,  "  what  have  you  seen  of  me  that  you  should  suspect  me 
of  giving  counsel  to  my  friend's  daughter,  which  it  would  bjC 
viisbecomiog  in  her  to  follow  ?  You  cannot  be  fool  enough  1 
think,  to  suppose,  that  I  mean  you  should  carry  your  compla- 
cence farther  than  to  keep  him  in  discourse  for  an  hour  or  twoi 
till  I  have  all  in  readiness  for  his  leaving  this  place,  from  which 
I  can  frighten  him  by  the  terrors  of  an  alleged  search  ? — So,  C. 
S.  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  off,  and  Mistress  Alice  Lee  baa 
the  honor  of  savinp^  him." 
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"  Yes,  at  the  expense  of  her  own  reputation,"  said  Alice, 
**  and  the  risk  of  an  eternal  stain  on  ray  family.  You  say  you 
know  all.  What  can  the  King  think  of  my  appointing  an 
assignation  with  him  after  what  has  passed,  and  how  will 
k  1:^  possible  to  disabuse  him  respecting  the  purpose  of  my 
doing  so  ? " 

'*  I  will  disabuse  him,  Alice ;  I  will  explain  the  whole.'' 

"  Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  said  Alice,  **  you  propose  what  is  im- 
possible. You  can  do  much  by  your  ready  wit  and  great  wis- 
dom ;  but  if  new-fallen  snow  were  once  sullied,  not  all  your  art 
could  wash  it  white  again  ;  and  it  is  altogether  the  same  with  a 
maiden's  reputation." 

"  Alice,  my  dearest  child,"  said  the  Doctw,  "  bethink  you 
that  if  I  recommend  this  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  King, 
at  least  rescuing  him  from  instant  peril,  it  is  because  I  see  no 
other  of  which  to  avail  myself.  If  I  bid  you  assume,  even  for 
a  moment,  the  semblance  of  what  is  wrong,  it  is  but  in  the  last 
extremity,  and  under  circumstances  which  cannot  retum*~l  will 
take  the  surest  means  to  prevent  all  evil  report  which  can  arise 
from  what  I  recommend." 

"  Say  not  so.  Doctor,"  said  Alice  ;  "  better  undertake  to  turn 
back  the  Isis  than  to  stop  the  course  of  calumny.  The  King 
will  make  boast  to  his  whole  licentious  court,  of  the  ease  with 
which,  but  for  a  sudden  alarm,  he  could  have  brought  otf  Alice 
Lee  as  a  paramour — the  mouth  which  confers  honor  on  others 
will  then  be  the  means  to  deprive  me  of  mine.  Take  a  fitter 
course,  one  more  becoming  your  own  character  and  profession 
Do  not  lead  him  to  fail  in  an  engajjement  of  honor,  by  holding 
out  the  prospects  of  another  engagement  equally  dishonorable, 
whether  false  or  true.  Go  to  the  King  himself,  speak  to  him, 
as  the  servants  of  God  have  a  right  to  speak  even  to  eartbiy 
sovereigns.  Point  out  to  him  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  course  he  is  about  to  pursue — urge  upon  him,  that  he  feacr 
the  sword,  since  wrath  bringeth  the  punishment  of  the  sword. 
Tell  him,  that  the  friends  who  died  for  him  in  the  field  at  Wor- 
cester, on  the  scaffolds,  and  on  the  gibbets,  since  that  bloody 
day — that  the  remnant  who  are  in  prison,  scattered,  fied,  and 
ruined  on  his  account,  deserve  better  of  him  and  his  father's 
face,  than  that  he  should  throw  away  his  life  in  an  idle  brawl 
—Tell  him,  that  it  is  dishonest  to  venture  that  which  ib  not  his 
own,  dishonorable  to  betray  the  trust  which  brave  men  have  re- 
posed in  his  virtue  and  in  his  courage." 

Doctor  Rochecliffe  looked  on  her  with  a  melancholy  anik, 
Ins  eyes  glistening  as  he  said,  ^  Alas  1  Alice,  even  I  <x>uld  not 
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plead  that  just  cause  to  him  so  eloquently  or  so  impressive  as 
thou  dost  But,  alack  !  Charles  would  listen  to  neither.  It  is 
not  from  priests  or  women,  he  would  say,  that  men  should  re- 
ceive counsel  in  affairs  of  honor." 

"  Then,  hear  me  Doctor  Rochecliffe — I  will  appear  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  1  will  prevent  the  combat — do  not 
fear  that  I  can  do  what  I  say — at  a  sacrifice,  indeed,  but  not 
that  of  my  reputation.  My  heart  may  be  broken  " — she  en- 
deavored to  stifle  her  sobs  with  difficulty — "for  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  not  in  the  imagination  of  a  man,  and  far  less  that 
man  her  sovereign  shall  a  thought  of  Alice  Lee  be  associated 
with  dishonor."  She  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
burst  out  into  unrestrained  tears. 

"  What  means  this  hysterical  passion  ? "  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe, 
surprised  and  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  vehemence  of  her  grief 
— "  Maiden,  I  must  have  no  concealments  ;  I  must  know." 

**  Exert  your  ingenuity,  then,  and  discover  it,"  said  Alice — 
for  a  moment  put  out  of  temper  at  the  Doctor's  pertinacious 
self-importance — "  Guess  my  purpose,  as  you  can  guess  at  every 
thing  else.  It  is  enough  to  have  to  go  through  my  task,  I  will 
not  endure  the  distress  of  telling  it  over,  and  that  to  one  who 
— forgive  me,  dear  Doctor — might  not  think  my  agitation  on 
this  occasion  fully  warranted." 

"  Nay,  then,  my  young  mistress,  you  must  be  ruled,"  said 
Rochecliffe ;  "  and  if  I  cannot  make  you  explain  yourself,  I 
must  see  whether  your  father  can  gain  so  far  on  you."  So  say- 
ing, he  arose  somewhat  displeased,  and  walked  towards  the 
door. 

"  You  forget  what  you  yourself  told  me,  Doctor  Rochecliffe," 
said  Alice,  "  of  the  risk  of  communicating  this  great  secret  to 
my  father." 

**  It  is  too  true,"  he  said,  stopping  short  and  turning  round ; 
"  and  I  think,  wench,  thou  art  too  smart  for  me,  and  I  have 
not  met  many  such.  But  thou  art  a  good  girl,  and  wilt  tell  me 
thy  device  of  free  will — it  concerns  my  character  and  influence 
with  the  King,  that  I  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  wliatevct 
is  <utum  atq^ue  tnutatum^  done  and  treated  of  in  this  matter." 

"  Trust  your  character  to  me,  good  Doctor,"  said  Alice,  at- 
tempting to  smile  \  "  it  is  of  firmer  stuff  than  those  of  women, 
and  will  be  safer  in  my  custody  than  mine  could  nave  been  in 
yours.  And  thus  much  I  condescend — you  shall  see  ths  whole 
scene — you  shall  go  with  me  yourself,  and  much  will  I  feel  em- 
boldened and  heartened  by  your  company." 

*'  That  is  something,"  said  the  Doctor,  though  not  altoj^ther 
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satisfied  with  this  limited  confidence.  "  Thou  wert  ever  a  clevef 
wench,  and  I  will  trust  thee ;  indeed,  trust  thee  I  find  I  must, 
whether  voluntarily  or  no." 

"  Meet  me  then,"  said  Alice,  "  in  the  wilderness  to-morrow. 
But  first  tell  me,  are  you  well  assured  of  time  and  place  ? — a 
mistake  were  fatal." 

"Assure  yourself  my  information  is  entirely  accurate,"  said 
the  D*x:tor,  resuming  his  air  of  consequence,  which  had  been  a 
little  diminished  during  the  latter  part  of  their  conference. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Alice,  "  through  what  channel  you  ac- 
quired such  important  information  ? " 

**  You  may  ask,  luiquestionably,"  he  answered,  now  com- 
pletely restored  to  his  supremacy  ;  "  but  whether  I  will  answer 
or  not  is  a  very  different  question,  1  conceive  neither  youi 
reputation  nor  my  own  is  interested  in  your  remaining  in  igno- 
rance on  that  subject.  So  I  have  my  secrets  as  well  as  you, 
mistress ;  and  some  of  them,  I  fancy,  are  a  good  deal  more 
worth  knowing." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Alice,  quietly ;  "  if  you  will  meet  me  in  the 
wilderness  by  the  broken  dial  at  half-past  five  exactly,  we  will 
go  together  to-morrow  and  watch  them  as  they  come  to  the 
rendezvous,  I  will  on  the  way  get  the  better  of  my  present 
timidity,  and  explain  to  you  the  means  I  design  to  employ  to 
prevent  mischief.  You  can  perhaps  think  of  making  some 
effort  which  may  render  my  interference,  unbecoming  and 
painful  as  it  must  be,  altogether  unnecessary," 

"  Nay,  my  child,"  said  the  Doctor  \  "  if  you  place  yourself 
in  my  hands,  you  will  be  the  first  that  ever  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  my  want  of  conduct,  and  you  may  well  judge  you  are 
the  very  last  (one  excepted)  whom  I  would  see  suffer  for  want 
of  counsel.  At  half-past  five,  then,  at  the  dial  in  the  wilderness 
— and  God  bless  our  undertaking  I  " 

Here  their  interview  was  interrupted  by  the  sonorous  voice 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  which  shouted  their  names,  "  Daughter  Alice 
—Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  through  passage  and  gallery. 

"  What  do  you  here,"  said  he,  entering,  **  sitting  like  two 
crows  in  a  mist,  when  we  have  such  rare  sport  below?  Here 
is  this  wild,  crack-brained  boy  Louis  Kerneguy,  now  making 
me  laugh  till  my  sides  are  fit  to  split,  and  now  playing  on  his 
guitar  sweetly  enough  to  win  a  lark  from  the  heavens. — Come 
away  with  you,  come  away.    It  is  hard  work  to  laugh  alone." 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

This  is  the  place,  die  centre  <rf  the  grove ; 
Here  stuids  the  o«k,  the  Monaicfa  ot  the  wood. 

John  Horn. 

The  sun  had  risen  on  the  broad  boughs  of  the  forest,  but 
irltliout  the  power  of  penetrating  into  its  recesses,  which  hung 
rich  with  heavy  dewdrops,  and  were  beginning  on  some  of  the 
trees  to  exhibit  the  varied  tints  of  autunui ;  it  being  the  season 
when  Nature,  like  a  prodigal  whose  race  is  well-nigh  run,  seems 
desirous  to  make  up  in  profuse  gayety  and  variety  of  colors,  for 
the  short  space  which  her  splendor  has  then  to  endure.  The 
birds  were  silent — and  even  robin  red-breast,  whose  chirruping 
song  was  heard  among  the  bushes  near  the  Lodge,  emboldened 
by  the  largesses  with  which  the  good  old  knight  alwa)^  encour 
aged  his  familiarity,  did  not  venture  into  the  recesses  of  the 
wood,  where  he  encountered  the  sparrow-hawk,  and  other 
enemies  of  a  similar  description,  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the 
dwellings  of  man,  from  whom  he,  almost  solely  among  the 
feathered  tribes,  seems  to  experience  disinterested  protecrion. 

The  scene  was  therefore  at  once  lovely  and  silent,  when  the 
rood  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  roquelaure,  which 
had  seen  service  in  its  day,  muffling  his  face  more  from  habit 
than  necessity,  and  supporting  Alice  on  his  arm  (she  also  de- 
fended by  a  cloak  against  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  autumn 
morning),  glided  through  the  tangled  and  longgprass  of  the  dark- 
est alleys,  almost  ankle-deep  in  dew,  towards  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  intended  duel.  Both  so  eagerly  maintained  the 
consultation  in  which  they  were  engaged,  that  they  were  alike 
insensible  of  the  roughness  and  discomforts  of  the  road,  though 
often  obliged  to  force  their  way  through  brushwood  and  coppice, 
which  poured  down  on  them  all  the  liquid  pearls  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  till  the  mantles  they  were  wrapped  in  hung 
lank  by  their  sides,  and  clung  to  their  shoulders  heavily  charged 
with  moisture.  They  stopped  when  they  had  attained  a  station 
nnder  the  coppice,  and  shrouded  by  it,  from  which  they  could 
aee  all  that  passed  on  the  little  esplanade  before  the  King^s  Oak, 
whose  broad  and  scathed  form,  contorted  and  shattered  limbs, 
and  frowning  brows,  made  it  appear  like  some  ancient  war-worn 
champion,  well  selected  to  be  the  umpire  of  a  field  of  single 
combat. 
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The  first  person  who  appeared  at  the  rendezvous  was  the 
gay  cavalier  Roger  Wildrake.  He  also  was  wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  but  had  discarded  his  puritanic  beaver,  and  wore  in  its 
stead  a  Spanish  hat,  with  a  feather  and  gilt  hatband,  all  of 
which  had  encountered  bad  weather  and  hard  service ;  but  to 
make  amends  for  the  appearance  of  poverty  by  the  show  of 
pretension,  the  castor  was  accurately  adjusted  after  what  was 
rather  profanely  called  the  d — me  cut,  used  among  the  more 
desperate  cavaliers*  He  advanced  hastily,  and  exclaimed  aloud 
^-**  First  in  the  field  after  all,  by  Jove,  though  I  bilked  Everatd 
in  order  to  have  my  morning  draught — It  has  done  me  much 
good,"  he  added,  smacking  his  lips. — "  Well,  I  suppose  I  should 
search  the  ground  ere  my  principal  comes  up,  whose  Presbyte- 
rian watch  trudges  as  slow  as  his  Presbyterian  step." 

He  took  his  rapier  from  under  his  cloak,  and  seemed  about 
to  search  the  thickets  around. 

"  1  will  prevent  him,"  whispered  the  Doctor  to  Alice.  "  I 
will  keep  faith  with  you — ^you  shall  not  come  on  the  scene— 
nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus — I'll  explain  that  another  time.  Vm- 
d€x  is  feminine  as  well  as  masculine,  so  the  quotation  is  defensi* 
ble. — Keep  you  close." 

So  saying,  he  stepped  forward  on  the  esplanade,  and  bowed 
to  Wildrake. 

'*  Master  Louis  Kemeguy,"  said  Wildrake,  pulling  off  hid 
liat ;  but  instantly  discovering  his  error,  he  added,  '*  But  no— I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir — Fatter,  shorter,  older. — Mr.  Kemeguy** 
friend,  I  suppose,  with  whom  I  hope  to  have  a  turn  by  and  by. 
— And  why  not  now,  sir,  before  our  principals  come  up  }  just  a 
snack  to  stay  the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  till  the  dinner  is  served, 
sir  ?    What  say  you  ?  " 

"  To  open  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  more  likely,  or  to  give 
it  a  new  one,"  said  the  doctor. 

*'  True,  sir,"  said  Roger,  who  seemed  now  in  his  element ; 
**  you  say  well — that  is  as  thereafter  may  be. — But  come,  sir, 
3^>u  wear  your  face  mufiled.  I  grant  you,  it  is  honest  men's 
fashion  at  this  unhappy  time  ;  the  more  is  the  pity.  But  we  do 
all  above  board — we  have  no  traitors  here.  Til  get  into  my 
g^ars  first,  to  encourage  you,  and  show  you  that  you  have  to 
deal  with  a  gentleman,  who  honors  the  King,  and  is  a  matdi 
fit  to  fight  with  any  who  follow  him,  as  doubtless  you  do,  sir, 
since  you  are  the  friend  of  Master  Louis  Kemeguy." 

All  this  while,  Wildrake  was  busied  undoing  the  clasps  of 
his  square-caped  cloak« 
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**  Off— off,  ye  Icndings,"  he  said,  "  borrowings  I  should  mow 
l^operly  call  you — 

*  Via  the  curtain  which  shadow'd  Borgia.' " 

So  saying  he  threw  the  cloak  from  him,  and  appeared  in 
cuerpo,  in  a  most  cavalier-like  doublet,  of  greasy  crimson  satin, 
pinked  and  slashed  with  what  had  been  once  white  tiffany ; 
breeches  of  the  same ;  and  nether-stocks,  or,  as  we  now  call 
tliem,  stockings,  darned  in  many  places,  and  which,  like  those 
of  Poins,  had  been  once  peach-colored.  A  pair  of  pumps,  ill 
calculated  for  a  walk  through  the  dew,  and  a  broad  shoulder- 
belt  of  tarnished  embroidery,  completed  his  equipment 

"  Come,  sir  I "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  make  haste,  off  with  yon? 
slough — Here  I  stand  tight  and  true — as  loyal  a  lad  as  ever 
stuck  rapier  through  a  roundhead. — Come,  sir,  to  your  tools ! " 
be  continued ;  "  we  may  have  half-a-dozen  thrusts  before  they 
come  yet,  and  shame  them  for  their  tardiness. — Pshaw !  "  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  most  disappointed  tone,  when  the  Doctor,  uxt 
folding  his  cloak,  showed  his  clerical  dress ;  "  Tush  1  it's  bat 
the  parson  after  all  1 " 

Wildrake's  respect  for  the  Church,  however,  and  his  desire 
to  remove  one  who  might  possibly  interrupt  a  scene  to  which  he 
looked  forward  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  induced  him  presently 
to  assume  another  tone. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  Doctor — I  kiss  the  hem 
of  your  cassock — I  do  by  the  thundering  Jove — I  beg  your 
pardon  again. — But  I  am  happy  I  have  met  with  you — ^They 
are  raving  for  your  presence  at  the  Lodge — to  marry,  or  christen, 
or  bury,  or  confess,  or  something  very  urgent  — For  Heavea's 
sake,  make  haste  I " 

"  At  the  Lodge  ?  '*  said  the  Doctor ;  "  why,  I  left  the  Lodge 
this  instant — I  was  there  later,  I  am  sure,  than  you  could  be, 
who  came  the  Woodstock  road." 

"  Well,"  replied  Wildrake,  "  it  is  at  Woodstock  they  want 
you. — Rat  it,  did  I  say  the  Lodge  ? — No,  no— Woodstock — 
Mine  host  cannot  be  hanged — his  daughter  married — his  bastard 
christened,  or  his  wife  buried — without  the  assistance  of  a  rraJ 
clergyman — Your  Holdenoughs  won't  do  for  them. — He's  a  true 
man,  mine  host ;  so,  as  you  value  your  function,  make  haste." 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  Master  Wildrake,"  said  the  Doctor—. 
'  I  wait  for  Master  Louis  Kerneguy." 

"The  devil  you  do!"  exclaimed  Wildrake.  "Why,  I  al- 
ways knew  the  Scots  could  do  nothing  without  their  minister  , 
but,  d — n  it,  I  never  thought  they  put  them  to  this  use  neither 
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But  I  have  known  jolly  customers  in  orders,  who  understood 
to  handle  the  sword  as  well  as  their  prayer-book.  You  know 
the  purpose  of  our  meeting,  Doctor.  Do  you  come  only  as 
ghostly  comforter— or  as  a  surgeon,  perhaps — or  do  you  ever 
take  bilboa  in  hand  ? — Sa — sa  I  " 

Here  he  made  a  fencing  demonstration  with  his  sheathed 
rapier. 

*^I  have  done  so,  sir,  on  necessary  occasion,"  said  Dr. 
Rochecliffe. 

*'  Good  sir,  let  this  stand  for  a  necessary  one,"  said  Wild- 
rake.  "  You  know  my  devotion  for  the  Church.  If  a  divine 
of  your  skill  would  do  me  the  honor  to  exchange  but  three 
passes  with  me,  I  should  think  myself  happy  forever." 

"  Sir,'  said  Rochecliffe,  smiling,  "  were  there  no  other 
objection  to  what  you  propose,  I  have  not  the  means — I  have 
no  weapon." 

What  ?  you  want  the  de  quoi  f  that  is  unlucky  indeed.  But 
you  have  a  stout  cane  in  your  hand — what  hinders  our  trying 
a  pass  (my  rapier  being  sheathed  of  course)  until  our  principals 
come  up  ?  My  pumps  are  full  of  this  frost  dew ;  and  I  shall 
be  a  toe  or  two  out  of  pocket,  if  I  am  to  stand  still  all  the 
time  they  are  stretching  themselves  ;  for,  1  fancy,  Doctor,  you 
are  of  my  opinion,  that  the  matter  will  not  be  a  fight  of  cock- 
sparrows." 

"  My  business  here  is  to  make  it,  if  possible,  be  no  fight  at 
all,"  said  the  divine. 

"  Now,  rat  me.  Doctor,  but  that  is  too  spiteful,"  said  Wild- 
rake  ;  **  and  were  it  not  for  my  respect  for  the  Church,  I  could 
turn  Presbyterian  to  be  revenged." 

"  Stand  back  a  little,  if  you  please  sir,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
•*  do  not  press  forward  in  that  direction." — For  Wildrake,  in 
the  agitation  of  his  movements,  induced  by  his  disappointment, 
approached  the  spot  where  Alice  remainea  still  concealed. 

"And  wherefore  not,  I  pray  you.  Doctor?"  said  the 
cavalier. 

But  on  advancing  a  step  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and 
muttered  to  himself,  with  a  round  oath  of  astonishment,  "  A 
petticoat  in  the  coppice,  by  all  that  is  reverend,  and  at  this 
hour  in  the  morning  —  Whew — €W — €w/** — He  gave  vent  to 
his  surprise  in  a  long  low,interjectional  whistle  ;  then  turning 
to  the  Doctor,  with  his  finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  "  YouVe 
sly.  Doctor,  d — d  sly  !  But  why  not  give  me  a  hint  of  your— 
your  commodity  there — ^your  contraband  goods  ?  Gad,  sir,  I 
am  *>ot  a  man  to  expose  the  eccentricities  of  the  Church." 
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**  Sii. '  said  Dn  RochecHffe,  "  yon  are  impertinent ;  and  if 
time  served,  and  it  were  worth  my  while,  I  woald  chastise  x'ou." 

And  the  Doctor,  who  had  served  long  enough  in  the  wars  to 
have  added  some  of  the  qualides  of  a  captain  of  horse  to  those 
of  a  divine,  actually  raised  his  cane,  to  the  inftnite  delight  of 
the  rake,  whose  respect  for  the  Church  was  by  no  means  ab?e 
to  subdue  his  love  of  mischief. 

•*  Nay,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  if  you  wield  your  weapon  back- 
sword-fashion, in  that  way,  and  raise  it  as  high  as  your  liead, 
I  shall  be  through  you  in  a  twinkling."  So  saying,  he  made  a 
pass  with  his  sheathed  rapier,  not  precisely  at  the  Doctor^s 
person,  but  in  that  direction ;  when  Rochediffe,  changit>g  the 
direction  of  his  cane  from  the  broadsword  guard  to  that  of  the 
rapier,  made  the  cavalier's  sword  spring  ten  yards  out  of  his 
hand,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  my  friend  Francalanza.*  At 
this  moment  both  the  principal  parties  appeared  on  the  field. 

Everard  exclaimed  angrily  to  Wildrake,  "  Is  this  your  friend- 
ship ?  In  Heaven's  name,  what  make  3^u  in  that  fool's  jacket, 
and  playing  the  pranks  of  a  jack-pudding  ?  "  while  his  worthy 
second,  somewhat  crestfallen,  held  down  his  head  like  a  boy 
caught  in  roguery,  and  went  to  pick  up  his  weapon,  stretching 
his  head,  as  he  passed,  into  the  coppice,  to  obtain  another 
glimpse,  if  possible,  of  the  concealed  object  of  his  curiosity. 

Charles,  in  the  meantime,  still  more  surprised  at  what  he 
beheld,  called  out  on  his  part— *"  What  I  Doctor  Rochecllffe 
become  literally  one  of  the  church  militant,  and  tilting  vrith 
my  friend  cavalier  Wildrake  ?  May  I  use  the  freedom  to  ask 
him  to  withdraw,  as  Colonel  Everard  and  I  have  some  private 
business  to  settle  ?  " 

It  was  Dr,  Rochecliffe's  cue,  on  this  important  occasion,  to 
have  armed  himself  with  the  authority  of  his  sacred  office, 
and  used  a  tone  of  interference  which  might  have  overawed 
even  a  monarch,  and  made  him  feel  that  his  monitor  spoke  by 
a  warrant  higher  than  his  own.  fiut  the  indiscreet  latitude  be 
had  just  given  to  his  own  passion,  and  the  levity  in  which  he 
had  been  detected,  were  very  unfavorable  to  his  assuming 
that  superiority,  to  whidi  so  uncontrollable  a  spirit  as  that  <2 
Charles,  wilful  as  a  prince,  and  capricious  as  a  wit,  was  at  all 
likely  to  submit*  The  Doctor  did,  however,  endeavor  to  rally 
his  dignity,  and  replied,  with  the  gravest,  and  at  the  same  time 
tlie  most  respectful,  tone  he  could  assume,  that  he  also  had 
business  of  tht  most  urgent  nature,  which  prevented  him  from 

•  [A  lon«iiif-WMt«r  in  Edbbimli— i8i6.] 
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complying  with  Master  Kernegtty's  wishes,  and  lea\nng  that 
spot. 

"  Excuse  this  untimely  interruption,"  said  Charles,  taking 
off  his  hat,  and  bowing  to  Colonel  Everard,  "  which  I  will 
immediately  put  an  end  to." 

E\  erard  gravely  relumed  his  salute,  and  was  silent 

"  Are  you  mad,  Doctor  RocheclifFe  ?  "  said  Charles — "  or  are 
you  deaf  ?— or  have  vou  forgotten  your  mother-tongue?  I 
desired  you  to  leave  this  place." 

"I  am  not  mad,"  said  the  divine,  rousing  up  his  resolution, 
and  regaining  the  natural  firmness  of  his  voice — "  I  would 
prevent  others  from  being  so ; — 1  am  not  deaf — I  would  pray 
others  to  hear  the  voice  of  reason  and  religion ;  I  have  not 
foi^otten  my  mother-tongue — but  I  have  come  hither  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  Master  of  kings  and  princes." 

"To  fence  with  broomsticks,  I  should  rather  suppose,"  said 
the  King — "Come,  Doctor  Rochecliffe,  this  sudden  fit  of 
assumed  importance  befits  you  as  little  as  your  late  frolic 
You  are  not,  I  apprehend,  either  a  Catholic  priest  or  a  Scotch 
Mass-John  to  claim  devoted  obedience  from  your  hearers,  but 
a  Church-of-England-man,  subject  to  the  rules  of  that  Com- 
munion— and  to  its  head."  In  speaking  the  last  words,  the 
King  lowered  his  voice  to  a  low  and  impressive  whisper. 
Everard  observing  this  drew  back,  the  natural  generosity  of  his 
temper  directing  him  to  avoid  overhearing  private  discourse,  in 
which  the  safety  of  the  speakers  might  be  deeply  concerned. 
They  continued,  however,  to  observe  great  caution  in  their 
forms  of  expression. 

"  Master  Kerneguy,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  it  is  not  I  who 
assume  authority  or  control  over  your  wishes — God  forbid  ;  I 
do  but  tell  you  what  reason,  Scripture,  religion,  and  morality, 
alike  prescribe  for  your  rule  of  conduct." 

"  And  1,  Doctor,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  and  pointing  to 
the  unlucky  cane,  "  will  take  your  example  rather  than  youi 
precept.  If  a  reverend  clergyman  will  himself  fight  a  bout  at 
single-stick,  what  right  can  he  have  to  interfere  in  gentlemen's 
quanels  ? — Come,  sir,  remove  yourself,  and  do  not  let  your 
present  obstinacy  cancel  former  obligations." 

"  Bethink  yourself,"  said  the  divine, — "  I  can  say  one  word 
which  will  prevent  all  this." 

"  Do  it,  replied  the  King,  "  and  in  doing  so  belie  the  whole 
tenor  and  actions  of  an  honorable  life — abandon  the  principles 
of  your  Church,  and  become  a  perjured  traitor  and  an  apostate, 
to  prevent  another  person  from  discharging  his  duty  as  a  gentle 
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man !  This  were  indeed  killing  your  friend  to  prevent  the 
risk  of  his  running  himself  into  danger.  Let  the  Passive  Obe- 
dience, which  is  so  often  in  your  mouth,  and  no  doubt  in  your 
head,  put  your  feet  for  once  into  motion,  and  step  aside  for  ten 
minutes.  Within  that  space  your  assistance  may  be  needed, 
either  as  body-curer  or  soul-curer.*' 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Doctor  Rochecliffe,  "  I  have  but  one  ar- 
gument left." 

While  this  conversation  was  carried  on  apart,  Everard  had 
almost  forcibly  detained  by  his  own  side  his  follower,  Wildrake, 
whose  greater  curiosity,  and  lesser  delicacy,  would  otherwise 
have  thrust  him  forward,  to  get,  if  possible,  into  the  secret 
But  when  he  saw  the  Doctor  turn  into  the  coppice,  he  whis- 
pered eagerly  to  Everard — "  A  gold  Carolus  to  a  commonwealth 
farthing,  the  Doctor  has  not  only  come  to  preach  a  peace, 
but  has  brought  the  principal  conditions  along  with  him  I  " 

Everard  made  no  answer ;  he  had  already  unsheathed  his 
sword ;  and  Charles  hardly  saw  Rochecliffe's  back  fairly  turned, 
than  he  lost  no  time  in  following  his  example.  But,  ere  they 
had  done  more  than  salute  each  other,  with  the  usual  courteous 
flourish  of  their  weapons.  Dr.  Rochecliffe  again  stood  between 
them,  leading  in  his  hand  Alice  Lee,  her  garnents  dank  with 
dew,  and  herlong  hair  heavy  with  moisture,  and  totally  uncurled. 
Her  face  was  extremely  pale,  but  it  was  the  paleness  of  desperate 
resolution,  not  of  fear.  There  was  a  dead  pause  of  astonish- 
ment— the  combatants  resting  on  their  swords — and  even  the  for- 
wardness of  Wildrake  only  vented  itself  in  half-suppressed 
ejaculations,  as,  "Well  done,  Doctor — this  beats  the  'parson 
among  the  pease' — No  less  than  your  patron's  daughter — And 
Mistress  Alice,  whom  I  thought  a  very  snowdrop,  turned  out  a 
dog-violet  after  all — a  Lindabrides,  by  heavens,  and  altogethei 
one  of  ourselves  I " 

Excepting  these  unheeded  mutterings,  Alice  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  Master  Everard,"  she  said — "  Master  Kemeguy,  you  are 
surprised  to  see  me  here — Yet,  why  should  I  not  tell  the  reason 
at  once?  Convinced  that  I  am,  however  guiltlessly,  the  un- 
happy cause  of  your  misunderstanding,  1  am  too  much  inter- 
ested to  prevent  fatal  consequences  to  pause  upon  any  step 
which  may  end  it.  —  Master  Kemeguy,  have  my  wishes,  my 
entreaties,  my  prayers — have  your  noble  thoughts — the  recol- 
lections of  your  own  high  duties,  no  weight  with  you  in  this 
matter  ?  Let  me  entreat  you  to  consult  reason,  religion,  and 
common  sense,  and  return  your  weapon." 
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•*  I  am  obedient  as  an  Eastern  slave,  madam,*'  answered 
Charles,  sheathing  his  sword;  "but  I  assure  you,  the  matter 
about  which  you  distress  yourself  is  a  mere  trifle,  which  will  oe 
much  better  settled  betwixt  Colonel  Everard  and  myself  in  five 
minutes,  than  with  the  assistance  of  the  whole  Convocation  of 
the  Church,  with  a  female  parliament  to  assist  their  reverend 
deliberations. — Mr.  Everard,  will  you  oblige  me  by  walking  a 
little  farther? — ^We  must  change  ground,  it  seems." 

"  I  am  ready  to  attend  you,  sir,"  said  Everard,  who  had 
sheathed  his  sword  so  soon  as  his  antagonist  did  so. 

"  I  have  then  no  interest  with  you,  sir,"  said  Alice,  con- 
tinuing to  address  the  King — **  Do  you  not  fear  I  should  use 
the  secret  in  my  power  to  prevent  this  affair  going  to  extremity  ? 
Think  you  this  gentleman,  who  raises  his  hand  against  you,  if 
he  knew " 

"  If  he  knew  that  I  were  Lord  Wilmot,  madam,  you  would 
say  ? — Accident  has  given  him  proof  to  that  effect,  with  which 
he  is  already  satisfied,  and  I  think  you  would  find  it  difficult  to 
induce  him  to  embrace  a  different  opinion." 

Alice  paused,  and  looked  on  the  King  with  great  indigna- 
tion, the  following  words  dropping  from  her  mouth  by  intervals, 
as  if  they  burst  forth  one  by  one  in  spite  of  feelings  that  would 
have  restrained  them — "  Cold — selfish — ungrateful-  -unkind  ! — 

Woe  to  the  land  which  " Here  she  paused  with  marked 

emphasis,  then  added — "  which  shall  number  thee,  or  such  as 
thee,  among  her  nobles  and  rulers  1 " 

"  Nay,  fair  Alice,"  said  Charles,  whose  good  nature  could 
not  but  feel  the  severity  of  this  reproach,  though  too  slightly  to 
make  all  the  desired  impression,  "  you  are  too  unjust  to  me — 
too  partial  to  a  happier  man.  Do  not  call  me  unkind  ;  I  am 
but  here  to  answer  Mr.  Everard's  summons.  I  could  neither 
decline  attending,  nor  withdraw  now  1  am  here,  without  loss 
of  honor ;  and  my  loss  of  honor  would  be  a  disgrace  which 
must  extend  to  many  —  I  cannot  fly  from  Mr.  Everard  —  it 
would  be  too  shameful.  If  he  abides  by  his  message,  it  must 
be  decided  as  such  affairs  usually  are.  If  he  retreats  or  yields 
it  up,  I  will,  for  your  sake,  waive  punctilio.  I  will  not  even 
msk  an  apology  for  the  trouble  it  has  afforded  me,  but  let  all 
pass  as  if  it  were  the  consequence  of  some  unhappy  mistake, 
the  grounds  of  which  shall  remain  on  my  part  uninquired  into. 
—This  I  will  do  for  your  sake,  and  it  is  much  for  a  man  of 
honor  to  condescend  so  far — You  know  that  the  condescension 
from  me  in  particular  is  great  indeed.  Then  do  not  call  me 
ungenerous,  or  ungrateful,  or  unkind,  since  I  am  ready  to  do 
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ally  which,  as  a  roan,  I  can  do,  and  more  perhaps  than  as  a 
man  of  honor  I  ought  to  do." 

"  Do  you  hear  this,  Markham  Everard,"  exclaimed  Alice — 
•*  do  you  hear  this  ? — ^The  dreadful  option  is  left  entirely  at 

Sour  disposal.  You  were  wont  to  be  temperate  in  passion,  re- 
gions, forgiving — will  you,  for  a  mere  punctilio,  drive  on  this 
pnvate  and  unchristian  broil  to  a  murderous  extremity  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  if  you  now,  contrary  to  all  the  better  principles  of 
your  life,  give  the  reins  to  your  [>assions,  the  consequences 
may  be  such  as  you  will  rue  for  your  lifetime,  and  even,  if 
Heaven  have  not  mercy,  rue  after  your  life  is  finished." 

Markham  Everard  remained  for  a  moment  gloomily  silent, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  At  length  he  looked  up, 
and  answered  her — "  Alice,  you  are  a  soldier's  daughter — a 
soldier's  sister.  All  your  relations,  even  including  one  whom 
Tou  then  entertained  some  regard  for,  have  been  made  soldiers 
oy  these  unhappy  discords.  Yet  you  have  seen  them  lake  the 
field — in  some  instances  on  contrary  sides,  to  do  their  duty 
where  their  principles  called  them,  without  manifesting  this  ex- 
treme degree  of  interest.  Answer  me — and  your  answer  shall 
decide  my  conduct — Is  this  youth,  so  short  while  known,  al- 
ready of  more  value  to  you  than  those  dear  connections,  father, 
brother,  and  kinsman,  whose  departure  to  battle  you  saw  with 
comparative  indifference  ? — Say  Mtf,  and  it  shall  be  enough — I 
leave  the  ground,  never  to  see  you  or  this  country  again." 

"  Stay,  Markham,  stay ;  and  believe  me  when  1  say,  that  if 
I  answer  your  question  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  because  Master 
Kerneguy's  safety  comprehends  more,  much  more,  than  that  of 
any  of  those  you  have  mentioned." 

"  Indeed  !  1  did  not  know  a  coronet  had  been  so  superior 
in  value  to  the  crest  of  a  private  gentleman,"  said  Everard ; 
**  yet  I  have  heard  that  many  women  think  so." 

'*  You  apprehend  me  amiss,"  said  Alice,  perplexed  between 
the  difficulty  of  so  expressing  herself  as  to  prevent  immediate 
mischief,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  combat  the  jealousy 
and  disarm  the  resentment  which  she  saw  arising  in  the  bosom 
of  her  lover.  But  she  found  no  words  fine  enough  to  draw  the 
distinction,  without  leading  to  a  discovery  of  the  King's  actual 
character,  and  perhaps,  in  consequence,  to  his  destruction. — 
**  Markham,"  she  said,  **  have  compassion  on  me.  Press  me 
not  at  this  moment ;  believe  me,  the  honor  and  happiness  of 
my  father,  of  my  brother,  and  of  my  whole  family  are  inter- 
ested in  Master  Kemeguy's  safety,  are  inextricably  concerned 
in  this  matter  resting  where  it  now  does." 
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"  Oh,  ay — I  doubt  not,"  said  Everard ;  "  the  House  of 
Lee  ever  looked  up  to  nob.lity,  and  valued  in  their  connections 
the  fantastic  loyalty  of  a  courtier  beyond  the  sterling  and  hon- 
est patriotism  of  a  plain  country  gentleman.  For  them,  the 
thing  is  in  course.  But  on  your  part,  you,  Alice — Oh  I  on 
your  part,  whom  I  have  loved  so  dearly — who  has  suffered  me 
to  think  that  my  affection  was  not  unrepaid — Can  the  attrac- 
tions of  an  empty  title,  the  idle  court  compliments  of  a  mere 
man  of  quality,  daring  only  a  few  hours,  lead  you  to  prefer  a 
libertine  lord  to  such  a  heart  as  mine  ? " 

"  No,  no— believe  me,  no,"  said  Alice,  in  the  extremity  of 
distress. 

"  Put  your  answer,  which  seems  so  painful,  in  one  word, 
and  say  for  whose  safety  it  is  jrou  are  thus  deeply  interested  ?  " 

"  For  both — for  both,"  said  Alice. 

"  That  answer  will  not  serve,  Alice,"  answered  Everard— 
**  here  is  no  room  for  equali^.  I  must  and  will  know  to  what  I 
have  t^  trust.  I  understand  not  the  paltering,  which  makes  a 
maiden  unwilling  to  decide  betwixt  two  suitors ;  nor  would  I 
willingly  impute  to  you  the  vanity  that  cannot  remain  contented 
with  one  lover  at  once." 

1  he  vehemence  of  Everard's  displeasure,  when  he  supposed 
hb  own  long  and  sincere  devotion  lightly  forgotten,  amid  the 
addresses  of  a  profligate  courtier,  awakened  the  spirit  of  Alice 
Lee,  who,  as  we  elsewhere  said,  had  a  portion  in  her  temper  of 
the  lion-hiunor  that  was  characteristic  of  her  family. 

"  If  1  am  thus  misinterpreted,"  she  said — "  if  I  am  not 
judged  worthy  of  the  least  confidence  or  candid  construction, 
hear  my  declaration,  and  my  assurance,  that,  strange  as  my 
words  may  <5eem,  they  are,  when  truly  interpreted,  such  as  do 
you  no  wrong.  I  tell  you — I  tell  all  present — and  I  tell  this 
gentleman  himself,  who  well  knows  the  sense  in  which  I  speak, 
that  his  life  and  safety  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  more  value  to  me 
than  those  of  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom — nay,  in  the  world, 
be  that  other  who  he  will." 

These  words  she  spoke  in  a  tone  so  firm  and  decided  as  ad- 
Diitted  no  farther  discussion.  Charles  bowed  low  and  with 
gravity,  but  remained  silent.  Everard,  his  features  agitated  by 
tlie  emotions  which  his  pride  barely  enabled  him  to  suppress, 
advanced  to  his  antagonist,  and  said,  in  a  tone  which  he  vainly 
endeavored  to  make  a  firm  one,  "  Sir,  you  heard  the  lady's  dec* 
laration,  with  such  feelings,  doubtless  of  gratitude,  as  the  case 
eminently  demands. — As  her  poor  kinsman,  and  an  unworthy 
suitor,  sir,  I  presume  to  yield  my  interest  in  her  to  you  ;  ana| 
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as  I  will  never  be  the  means  of  giving  her  pmn,  I  trust  you  will 
not  think  1  act  unworthily  in  retracting  the  letter  which  gave 
you  the  trouble  of  attending  this  place  at  this  hour. — Alice," 
he  said,  turning  his  head  towards  her,  "  farewell,  Alice,  at  once 
and  forever ! " 

The  poor  young  lady,  whose  adventitious  spirit  had  almost 
deserted  her,  attempted  to  repeat  the  word  farewell,  but  failing 
in  the  attempt,  only  accomplished  a  broken  and  imperfect 
sound,  and  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground,  but  for  Dr.  Roche 
cliffe,  who  caught  her  as  she  fell.  Roger  Wildrake,  also,  who 
had  twice  or  thrice  put  to  his  eyes  what  remained  of  a  kerchief, 
interested  by  the  lady's  evident  distress,  though  to  comprehend 
the  mysterious  cause,  hastened  to  assist  the  divine  in  support- 
ing so  fair  a  burden. 

Meanwhile,  the  disguised  Prince  had  beheld  the  whole  in 
silence,  but  with  an  agitation  to  which  he  was  unwonted,  and 
which  his  swarthy  features,  and  still  more  his  motions,  began 
to  betray.  His  posture  was  at  first  absolutely  stationary,  with 
his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  as  one  who  waits  to  be  guided 
by  the  current  of  events  ;  presently  after,  he  shifted  his  posi- 
tion, advanced  and  retired  his  foot,  clenched  and  opened  his 
hand,  and  otherwise  showed  symptoms  that  he  was  strongly 
agitated  by  contending  feelings — was  on  the  point,  too,  of 
forming  some  sudden  resolution,  and  yet  still  in  uncertain^ 
what  course  he  should  pursue. 

But  when  he  saw  Markham  Everard,  after  one  look  of  un- 
speakable anguish  towards  Alice,  turning  his  back  to  depart, 
he  broke  out  into  his  familiar  ejaculation,  "  Oddsfish  I  this 
must  not  be."  In  three  strides  he  overtook  the  slowly  retiring 
Everard,  tapped  him  smartly  on  the  shoulder,  and,  as  he  turned 
round,  said,  with  an  air  of  command,  which  he  well  knew  how 
lo  adopt  at  pleasure,  "  One  word  with  you,  sir." 

"  At  your  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Everard ;  and  naturally 
conjecturing  the  purpose  of  his  antagonist  to  be  hostile,  took 
hold  of  his  rapier  with  the  left  hand,  and  laid  the  right  on  the 
hilt,  not  displeased  at  the  supposed  call ;  for  anger  is  at  least 
as  much  akin  to  disappointment  as  pity  is  said  to  be  to  love. 

"  Pshaw  1 "  answered  the  King,  "  that  cannot  be  nauh^ 
Colonel  Everard,  I  am  Charles  Stewart  1 " 

Everard  recoiled  in  the  greatest  surprise,  and  next  exclaimed, 
"  Impossible — it  cannot  be !  The  King  of  Scots  has  escaped 
from  Bristol. — My  Lord  Wilmot,  your  talents  for  intrigue  are 
well  known ;  but  this  will  not  pass  me." 

''The  King  of  Scots,  Master  Everard,'*   leplied  Charles, 
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^  since  you  are  so  pleased  to  limit  his  sovereignty — at  any  rate, 
the  Eldest  Son  of  the  late  Sovereign  of  Britain — is  now  before 
you;  therefore  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  escaped  from 
Bristol.  Doctor  Rocheclitfe  shall  be  my  voucher,  and  will  tell 
you,  moreover,  that  Wilmot  Ls  of  a  fair  complexion  and  light 
hair ;  mine,  you  mapr  see,  is  as  swart  as  a  raven." 

Rochecliffe,  seeing  what  was  passing,  abandoned  Alice  to 
the  care  of  Wildrake,  whose  extreme  delicacy  in  the  attempts 
he  made  to  bring  her  back  to  life,  formed  an  amiable  contrast 
to  his  usual  wildness,  and  occupied  him  so  much,  that  he  re* 
mained  for  the  moment  ignorant  of  the  disclosure  in  which  he 
would  have  been  so  much  interested.  As  for  Dr.  RochecliHe, 
he  came  forward,  wringing  his  hands  in  all  the  demonstration 
of  extreme  anxiety,  and  with  the  usual  exclamations  attending 
such  a  state. 

"  Peace,  Doctor  Rochecliffe ! "  said  the  King,  with  such 
complete  self-possession  as  indeed  became  a  prince  ;  '*  we  are 
in  the  hands,  I  am  satisfied,  of  a  man  of  honor.  Master  Ever- 
ard  must  be  pleased  in  finding  only  a  fugitive  prince  in  the 
person  in  whom  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  successful  rival. 
He  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  feelings  which  prevented  me 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  cover  which  this  young  lady's  de- 
voted loyalty  afforded  me,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  happiness. 
He  is  the  party  who  is  to  profit  by  my  candor  ;  and  certainly  I 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  my  condition,  already  indifferent 
enough,  shall  not  be  rendered  worse  by  his  becoming  privy  to 
it  under  such  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  the  avowal  is  made  ; 
and  it  is  for  Colonel  Everard  to  consider  how  he  is  to  conduct 
himself." 

"  Oh,  your  Majesty  !  my  Liege  !  my  King  I  my  royal  Prince  I " 
exclaimed  Wildrake,  who,  at  length  discovering  what  was  pass- 
ing, had  crawled  on  his  knees,  and  seizing  the  King's  hand, 
was  kissing  it,  more  like  a  child  mumbling  gingerbread,  or  like 
a  lover  devouring  the  yielded  hand  of  his  mistress,  than  in  the 
manner  in  which  such  salutations  pass  at  court — "  if  my  dear 
friend  Mark  Everard  should  prove  a  dog  on  this  occasion,  rely 
on  me  I  will  cut  his  throat  on  the  spot,  were  I  to  do  the  same 
for  mysA^  the  moment  afterwards  I  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  good  friend  and  loyal  subject,"  said  the 
King,  "  and  compose  yourself  ;  for  though  I  am  obliged  to  put 
on  the  Prince  for  a  moment,  we  have  not  privacy  or  safety  to 
receive  our  subjects  in  King  Cambyses'  vein." 

Everard,  who  had  stood  for  a  time  *  tterly  confouE  ded,  awoke 
at  length  like  a  man  from  a  dream. 
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**  sire,"  he  said,  bowing  low,  and  with  profound  deference, 
"  if  I  do  not  offer  you  the  homage  of  a  subject  with  knee  and 
sword,  it  is  because  God,  by  whom  kings  reign,  has  denied  you 
for  the  present  the  power  of  ascending  your  throne  without  re- 
kindling civil  war.  For  your  safety  being  endangered  by  me, 
let  not  such  an  imagination  for  an  instant  cross  your  mind. 
Had  I  not  respected  your  person — were  I  not  bound  to  yon  for 
the  candor  with  which  your  noble  avowal  has  prevented  tiiC 
misery  of  my  future  life,  your  misfortunes  would  have  rendered 
your  person  as  sacred,  so  far  as  1  can  protect  it,  as  it  could  be 
esteemed  by  the  most  devoted  royalist  in  the  kingdom.  If  your 
plans  are  soundly  considered,  and  securely  laid,  think  that  all 
which  is  now  passed  is  but  a  dream.  Jf  they  are  in  such  a  state 
that  I  can  aid  them,  saving  my  duty  to  the  Commonwealth, 
which  will  permit  me  to  be  privy  to  no  schemes  of  actual  vio- 
lence, your  Majesty  may  command  my  services." 

"  It  may  be  that  1  may  be  troublesome  to  you,  sir,"  said  the 
King ;  "  for  my  fortunes  are  not  such  as  to  permit  me  to  reject 
even  the  most  limited  offers  of  assistance  ;  but  if  I  can,  I  will 
dispense  with  applying  to  you.  I  would  not  willingly  put  any 
man's  compassion  at  war  with  his  sense  of  duty  on  my  account 
— Doctor,  I  think  there  will  be  no  farther  tilting  to-day,  either 
with  sword  or  cane ;  so  we  may  as  well  return  to  the  Lodge, 
and  leave  these  " — looking  at  Alice  and  Everard — "  who  may 
have  more  to  say  in  explanation." 

'*  No— no  I  "  exclaimed  Alice,  who  was  now  perfectly  come 
to  herself,  and  partly  by  her  own  observation,  and  partly  from 
the  report  of  Dr.  Rochecliife,  comprehended  all  that  had  taken 
place — "  My  cousin  Everard  and  I  have  nothing  to  explain  ;  he 
will  forgive  me  for  having  riddled  with  him  when  I  dared  not 
speak  plainly  ;  and  1  forgive  him  for  having  read  my  riddle 
wrong.  But  my  father  has  my  promise — we  must  not  corre- 
spond or  converse  for  the  present — I  return  instantly  to  the 
Ix)dge  and  he  to  Woodstock,  unless  you,  sire,"  bowing  to  the 
King,  "command  his  duty  otherwise.  Instant  to  the  town, 
Cousin  Markham ;  and  if  danger  should  approach,  give  ii 
warning." 

Everard  would  have  delayed  her  departure,  would  have  ex- 
cused himself  for  his  unjust  suspicion,  would  have  said  a 
thousand  things  ;  but  she  would  not  listen  to  him,  saying,  for 
all  other  answer, — "  Farewell,  Markham,  till  God  send  better 
days  1  " 

**  She  is  an  angel  of  truth  and  beauty,"  said  Roger  Wild- 
rake  ;   "  and  I,  like  a  blasphemous  heretic,  called  her  a  Lin- 
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Aibrides  !  *  But  has  your  Majesty,  craving  yotir  pardon,  no  com* 
mands  for  poor  Hodge  Wildrake,  who  will  blow  out  his  own  or  any 
other  man's  brains  in  England,  to  do  your  Grace  a  pleasure  ?  * 

"  We  entreat  our  good  friend  Wildrake  to  do  nothing  has- 
tily," said  Charles,  smiling ;  "  such  brains  as  his  are  rare,  and 
should  not  be  rashly  dispersed,  as  the  like  may  not  be  easily 
collected.  We  recommend  him  to  be  silent  and  prudent — to 
tilt  no  more  with  loyal  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  get  himself  a  new  jacket  with  all  convenient  speed,  to 
which  we  beg  to  contribute  our  royal  aid.  When  fit  time  comes, 
we  hope  to  find  other  service  for  him." 

As  he  spoke,  he  slid  ten  pieces  into  the  hand  of  poor  Wild- 
rake, who,  confounded  with  the  excess  of  his  loyal  gratitude, 
blubbered  like  a  child,  and  would  have  followed  the  King,  had 
not  Dr.  Rochecliffe.  in  few  words,  but  peremptory,  insisted  that 
he  should  return  with  his  patron,  promising  him  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  employed  in  assisting  the  King's  escape,  could  an  op* 
portunity  be  found  of  using  his  services. 

"  Be  so  generous,  reverend  sir,  and  you  bind  me  to  you  for- 
ever," said  the  cavalier ;  "  and  I  conjure  you  not  to  keep  mal- 
ice against  me  on  account  of  the  foolery  you  wot  of." 

*'  I  have  no  occasion.  Captain  Wildrake,"  said  the  Doctor, 
**  for  I  think  I  had  the  best  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  Doctor,  I  forgive  you  on  my  part ;  and  I  pray 
ybu  for  Christian  charity,  let  me  have  a  finger  in  this  good  ser- 
vice ;  for  as  I  live  in  hope  of  it,  rely  that  I  shall  die  of  disapn 
pointment." 

While  the  Doctor  and  soldier  thus  spoke  together,  Charles 
took  leave  of  Everard  (who  remained  uncovered  while  he  spoke 
to  him)  with  his  usual  grace — "  I  need  not  bid  you  no  longer 
be  jealous  of  me,"  said  the  King ;  "  for  I  presume  you  m\\ 
scarce  think  of  a  match  betwixt  Alice  and  me,  which  would  be 
too  losing  a  one  on  her  side.  For  other  thoughts,  the  wildest 
libertine  could  not  entertain  them  towards  so  high-minded  a 
creature  ;  and  believe  me,  that  my  sense  of  her  merit  did  not 
need  this  last  distinguished  proof  of  her  truth  and  loyalty.  J 
saw  enough  of  her  from  her  answers  to  some  idle  sallies  of  gal 
lantry,  to  know  with  what  a  lofty  character  she  is  endowed. 
Mr.  Everard,  her  happiness  I  see  depends  on  you,  and  I  trust 
you  will  be  the  careful  guardian  of  it.  If  we  can  take  any  ob- 
stacle out  of  the  way  of  your  joint  happiness,  be  assured  we 
will  use  our  influence. — Farewell,  sir ;  if  we  cannot  be  better 

*  A  sort  of  court  name  for  a  fenule  ol  no  repiitation-H(l«nv*(l  tram  a  character  in  ai  oI4 
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friends,  do  not  at  least  let  us  entertain  harder  or  worse  thoughts 
c^  each  other  than  we  have  now." 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  Charles  that  was 
extremely  affecting ;  something,  too,  in  his  condition  as  a 
fugitive  in  the  kingdom  which  was  his  own  by  inheritance,  that 
made  a  direct  ap|)eal  to  £verard*s  bosom — though  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  dictates  of  that  policy  which  he  judged  it  his  duty  to 
pursue  in  the  distracted  circumstances  of  the  countr}\  He  re- 
mained, as  we  have  said,  uncovered  ;  and  in  his  manner  testified 
the  highest  expression  of  reverence,  up  to  the  point  when  such 
might  seem  a  symbol  of  allegiance.  He  bowed  so  low  as  al- 
most to  approach  his  lips  to  the  hand  of  Charles — ^but  he  did 
not  kiss  it. — "  I  would  rescue  your  person,  sir,"  he  said,  **  with 

the  purchase  of  my  own  life.     More  " He  stopped  short, 

and  the  King  took  up  his  sentence  where  it  broke  off — **  More 
you  cannot  do,"  said  Charles,  "  to  maintain  an  honorable  con- 
sistency— but  what  you  have  said  is  enough.  You  cannot  ren- 
der homage  to  my  proffered  hand  as  that  of  a  sovereign,  but 
you  will  not  prevent  my  taking  yours  as  a  friend — if  you  allow 
me  to  call  myself  so— I  am  sure,  as  a  well-wisher  at  least." 

The  generous  soul  of  Everard  was  touched — He  took  the 
King's  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Oh  I "  he  said,  "  were  better  times  to  come " 

"  Bind  yourself  to  nothing,  dear  Everard,"  said  the  good- 
natured  Prince,  partaking  his  emotion — **  We  reason  ill  while 
our  feelings  are  moved.  I  will  recruit  no  man  to  his  loss,  nor 
will  I  have  my  fallen  fortunes  involve  those  of  others,  because 
they  have  humanity  enough  to  pity  my  present  condition.  If 
better  times  come,  why  we  will  meet  again,  and  I  hope  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction.  If  not,  as  your  future  father-in-law  would 
say  "  (a  benevolent  smile  came  over  his  face,  and  accorded  not 
unmeetly  with  his  glistening  eyes), — ^'  If  not,  this  parting  was 
well  made." 

Everard  turned  away  with  a  deep  bow,  almost  choking 
ander  contending  feelings ;  the  uppermost  of  which  was  a  sense 
dl  the  generosity  with  which  Charles,  at  his  own  imminent  risk, 
fcad  cleared  away  the  darkness  that  seemed  about  to  over- 
irhelm  his  prospects  of  happiness  for  life — mixed  with  a  deep 
lense  of  the  perils  by  which  he  was  environed.  He  returned 
to  the  little  town,  followed  by  his  attendant  Wildrake,  who 
turned  back  so  often,  with  weeping  eyes,  and  hands  clasped 
and  uplifted  as  supplicating  Heaven,  that  Everard  was  obliged 
to  remind  him  that  his  gestures  might  be  observed  by  some 
one,  and  occasion  suspicion. 
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The  generous  conduct  of  the  King  during  the  closing  part 
of  this  remarkable  scene  had  not  escaped  Alice's  notice  ;  and, 
erasing  at  once  from  her  mind  all  resentment  of  Charles's 
former  conduct,  and  all  the  suspicions  they  had  deservedly 
excited,  awakened  in  her  bosom  a  sense  of  the  natural  good- 
ness of  his  disposition,  which  permitted  her  to  unite  regard  for 
his  person  with  that  reverence  for  his  high  office  in  which  she 
had  been  educated  as  a  portion  of  her  creed.  She  felt  con- 
vinced, and  delighted  with  the  conviction,  that  his  virtues  were 
his  own,  his  libertinism  the  fault  of  education,  or  rather  want 
of  education,  and  the  corrupting  advice  of  sycophants  and  flat- 
terers. She  could  not  know,  or  perhaps  did  not  in  that  moment 
consider,  that  in  a  soil  where  no  care  is  taken  to  eradicate  tares, 
they  will  outgrow  and  smother  the  wholesome  seed,  even  if  the 
last  is  more  natural  to  the  soil.  For,  as  Dr.  Rochecliffe  in- 
formed her  afterwards  for  her  edification, — promising,  as  was 
his  custom,  to  explain  the  precise  words  on  some  future  occa- 
sion, if  she  would  put  him  in  mind —  Virtus  rectorem  ducemqut 
desiderat ;   Vitia  sine  magistro  discuntur,^ 

There  was  no  room  for  such  reflections  at  present.  Con- 
scious of  mutual  sincerity,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  communica- 
tion, through  which  individuals  are  led  to  understand  each 
other  better  perhaps,  in  delicate  circumstances,  than  by  words, 
reserve  and  simulation  appeared  to  be  now  banished  from  the 
intercourse  between  the  King  and  Alice,  With  manly  frank- 
ness, and,  at  the  same  time,  with  princely  condescension,  he 
requested  her,  exhausted  as  she  was,  to  accept  of  his  arm  on 
the  way  homeward,  instead  of  that  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe ;  and 
Alice  accepted  of  his  support  with  modest  humility,  but  without 
a  shadow  of  mistrust  or  fear.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last  half-hour 
had  satisfied  them  perfectly  with  the  character  of  each  other, 
and  that  each  had  full  conviction  of  the  purity  and  sincerity  of 
the  other's  intentions. 

Dr.  Rochecliffe,  in  the  meantime,  had  fallen  some  four  or 
five  paces  behind ;  for,  less  light  and  active  than  Alice  (who 
had,  besides,  the  assistance  of  the  King's  support),  he  was 
unable,  without  effort  and  difficulty,  to  keep  up  with  the  pace 
of  Charles,  who  then  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  one  of 
the  best  walkers  in  England,  and  was  sometimes  apt  to  forget 
(as  great  men  will)  that  others  were  inferior  to  him  in  activity. 

*  The  quotationt  of  the  learned  doctor  and  antiquary  were'  often  left  nninterpreted. 
though  seldom  uncommuntcated,  owing  to  his  contempt  tor  those  who  did  not  onderstano 
die  ieamed  languages,  and  his  dislike  to  the  labor  of  translationf  for  the  benefit  of  !adiei 
and  of  country  gentlemen.  That  fair  readers  and  country  thanes  may  not  on  this  occasion 
borst  io  ignorance,  we  add  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  text—'*'  Vhrtm  rtpurtM  tkt 
mid  ^mg9vtm0r  mnddtrteUr  ;  wiasarg  UmrtdtgiiA^ut  m  ttmcktr*** 
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"  Dear  Alice/'  said  the  King,  but  as  if  the  epithet  were  en 
tirely  fraternal,  "  I  like  your  Everard  much — I  would  to  God 
he  were  of  our  determination — But  since  that  cannot  be,  I  am 
sure  he  will  piovc  a  generous  enemy." 

"  May  it  please  you,  sire,"  said  Alice,  modestly,  but  with 
some  firmness,  "  my  cousin  will  never  be  your  Majesty's  per- 
sonal enemy — and  he  is  one  of  the  few  on  whose  slightest  word 
you  may  rely  more  than  on  the  oath  of  those  who  profess  more 
strongly  and  formally.  He  is  utterly  incapable  of  abusing 
your  Majesty's  most  generous  and  voluntary  confidence." 

"On  my  honor,  I  believe  so,  Alice,"  replied  the  King: 
"  But,  oddsnsh !  my  girl,  let  Majesty  sleep  for  the  present — ^il 
concerns  my  safety,  as  I  told  your  brother  lately — Call  me  sir, 
then,  which  belongs  alike  to  king,  peer,  knight,  and  gentleman 
^-or  rather,  let  me  be  wild  Louis  Kerneguy  again." 

Alice  looked  down,  and  shook  her  head.  ^  That  cannot 
be,  please  your  Majesty." 

"  What  I  Louis  was  a  saucy  companion — a  naughty  presuiiH 
ing  boy — and  you  cannot  abide  him  f — Well,  perhaps  you  are 
right  —  But  we  will  wait  for  Doctor  Rochecliffe  " — he  said, 
desirous,  with  good-natured  delicacy,  to  make  Alice  aware  that 
be  had  no  purpose  of  engaging  her  in  any  discussion  which 
could  recall  painful  ideas.  They  paused  accordingly,  and  again 
abe  felt  relieved  and  grateful. 

"  I  cannot  persuade  our  fair  friend.  Mistress  Alice,  Doctor,** 
aald  the  King,  "  that  she  must,  in  prudence,  forbear  using  titles 
of  respect  to  me,  while  there  are  such  very  slender  means  of 
sustaining  them." 

**  It  is  a  reproach  to  earth  and  to  fortune,"  answered  the 
divine,  as  fast  as  his  recovered  breath  would  permit  him,  "  that 
your  most  sacred  Majesty's  present  condition  should  not  accoid 
with  the  rendering  of  those  honors  which  are  yout  own  by 
birth,  and  which,  with  God's  blessing  on  the  eflPorts  of  your 
loyal  subjects,  I  hope  to  see  rendered  to  you  as  your  hereduary 
right,  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  three  kingdoms." 

"True,  Doctor,"  replied  the  King;  "but,  in  the  meanwluler 
can  you  expound  to  Mistress  Alice  Lee  two  lines  of  Horace, 
wJiicb  I  have  carried  in  my  thick  head  several  years,  till  now 
they  have  come  pat  to  my  purpose  ?  As  my  canny  subjects  of 
Scotland  say.  If  you  keep  a  thing  seven  years  ^ou  are  sure  to 
find  a  use  for  it  at  last — TcUphus — ^ay,  so  it  begins— 

*  Tdephm  et  Pdeus^  cum  pauper  et  ex$t!  uterque^ 
ProjUU  ampuUas  tt  usqmptiiaiia  vtrha.* " 
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"  I  will  explain  the  passage  to  Mistress  Alice,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "when  she  reminds  me  of  it — or  rather  "(he  added, 
recollecting  that  his  ordinary  dilatory  answer  on  such  occasions 
ought  not  to  be  returned  when  the  order  for  exposition  eman- 
at^  from  his  Sovereign),  "  I  will  repeat  a  poor  couplet  from 
my  own  translation  of  the  poem — 

Heroes  and  Vvug^y  in  exile  forced  to  roam. 

Leave  swelling  phrase  and  seven^leagued  words  at  home.* 

"  A  most  admirable  version,  Doctor,"  said  Charles ;  "  1 
feel  all  its  force,  and  particularly  the  beautiful  rendering  of 
sesquipedalia  verba  into  seven-leagued  boots — words  I  mean — it 
reminds  me,  like  half  the  things  I  meet  with  in  this  world,  of 
the  Contes  de  Comm^re  LOye:'  ♦ 

Thus  conversing,  they  reached  the  Lodge,  and  as  t^  King 
went  to  his  chamber  to  prepare  for  the  breakfast  summons,  now 
impending,  the  idea  crossed  his  mind,  "  Wilmot,  and  Villiers 
and  Killigrew,  would  laugh  at  me,  did  they  hear  of  a  campaign 
in  which  neither  man  nor  woman  had  been  conquered — But, 
oddsiish  1  let  them  laugh  as  they  will,  there  is  something  at 
my  heart  which  tells  me,  that  for  once  in  my  life  I  have  acted 
well." 

That  day  and  the  next  were  spent  in  tranquillity,  the  King 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  intelligence  which  was  to  announce 
to  him  that  a  vessel  was  prepared  somewhere  on  the  coast. 
None  such  was  yet  in  readiness  ;  but  he  learned  that  the  imte^ 
fatigable  Albert  Lee  was,  at  great  personal  risk,  traversing  the 
sea-coast  from  town  to  village,  and  endeavoring  to  find  means 
of  embarkation  among  the  friends  of  the  royat  cause,  and  the 
correspondents  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINTH. 

RttfBan,  let  go  that  nide  ondTil  tooch  I 

Two  GBNTLBMSir  OF  TbbOWA. 

It  is  time  we  should  give  some  account  of  the  other  actort 
in  our  drama^  the  interest  due  to  the  principal  personages  hav- 
ing for  some  time  engrossed  our  attention  exclusively. 

•TftlMdCMotberGooM. 
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We  are  therefore  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  lingering 
longings  of  the  Commissioners,  who  had  been  driven  forth  of 
their  proposed  paradise  of  Woodstock,  not  by  a  cherub  indeed, 
but,  as  they  thought,  by  spirits  of  another  sort,  still  detained  them 
in  the  vicinity.  They  had,  indeed,  left  the  little  borough  under 
pretence  of  indifferent  accommodation.  The  more  palpable 
reasons  were,  that  they  entertained  some  resentment  against 
Everard,  as  the  means  of  their  disappointment,  and  had  no  mind 
to  reside  where  their  proceedings  could  be  overlooked  by  him, 
although  they  took  leave  in  terms  of  the  utmost  respect.  They 
went,  however,  no  farther  than  Oxford,  and  remained  there,  as 
ravens,  who  are  accustomed  to  witness  the  chase,  sit  upon  a 
tree  or  crag  at  a  little  distance,  and  watch  the  disembowelling 
of  the  deer,  expecting  the  relics  which  fall  to  their  share. 
Meantime,  the  University  and  City,  but  especially  the  former, 
supplied  them  with  some  means  of  employing  their  various 
faculties  to  advantage,  until  the  expected  moment,  when,  as 
they  hoped,  they  should  either  be  summoned  to  Windsor,  or 
Woodstock  should  once  more  be  abandoned  to  their  discre- 
tion. 

Bletson,  to  pass  the  time,  vexed  the  souls  of  such  learned 
and  pious  divines  and  scholars  as  he  could  intrude  his  hateful 
presence  upon,  by  sophistry,  atheistical  discourse,  and  chal- 
lenges to  them  to  impugn  the  most  scandalous  theses.  Des- 
borough,  one  of  the  most  brutally  ignorant  meti  of  the  period, 
got  himself  nominated  the  head  of  a  college,  and  lost  no  time 
in  cutting  down  trees  and  plundering  plate.  As  for  Harrison, 
he  preached  in  full  uniform  in  Saint  Mary's  Church,  wearing 
his  buff-coat,  boots,  and  spurs,  as  if  he  were  about  to  take  the 
field  for  the  fight  at  Armageddon.  And  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  that  seat  of  Learning,  Religion,  and  Loyalty,  as  il 
is  called  by  Clarendon,  was  more  vexed  by  the  rapine  of  Des- 
borough,  the  cold  skepticism  of  Bletson,  or  the  frantic  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Champion. 

Ever  and  anon  soldiers,  under  pretence  of  relieving  guard, 
or  otherwise,  went  and  came  betwixt  Woodstock  and  Oxford, 
and  maintained,  it  may  be  supposed,  a  correspondence  with 
Trusty  Tomkins,  who,  though  he  chiefly  resided  in  the  town  of 
Wpodstock,  visited  the  Lodge  occasionally,  and  to  whom,  there- 
fore, they  doubtless  trusted  for  information  concerning  the  pro- 
ceedings there. 

Indeed,  this  man  Tomkins  seemed  by  some  secret  means  to 
have  gained  the  confidence  in  part,  if  not  in  whole,  of  almost 
every  one  connected  with  these  intrigues.    All  closeted  him, 
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all  converged  with  him  in  private ;  those  who  had  the  means 
propitiated  him  with  gifts,  those  who  had  not  were  liberal  of 
promises.  When  he  chanced  to  appear  at  Woodstock,  which 
always  seemed  as  it  were  by  accident — if  he  passed  through  the 
hall,  the  knight  was  sure  to  ask  him  to  take  the  foils,  and  was 
equally  certain  to  be,  after  less  or  more  resistance,  victorious 
in  the  encounter ;  so,  in  consideration  of  so  many  triumphs, 
the  good  Sir  Henry  almost  forgave  him  the  sins  of  rebellion 
and  Puritanism.  Then,  if  his  slow  and  formal  step  was  heard 
in  the  passages  approaching  the  gallery.  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  though 
he  never  introduced  him  to  his  peculiar  boudoir,  was  sure  to 
meet  Master  Tomkins  in  some  neutral  apartment,  and  to  en- 
gage him  in  long  conversations,  which  apparently  had  great  in- 
terest for  both. 

Neither  was  the  Independent's  reception  below  stairs  less 
gracious  than  above.  Joceline  failed  not  to  welcome  him  with 
the  most  cordial  frankness ;  the  pasty  and  the  flagon  were  put 
in  immediate  requisition,  and  good  cheer  was  the  general  word. 
The  means  for  this,  it  may  be  observed,  had  grown  more  plenty 
at  Woodstock  since  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  who,  in  quality 
of  agent  for  several  royalists,  had  various  sums  of  money  at  his 
disposal.  By  these  funds  it  is  likely  that  Trusty  Tomkins  also 
derived  his  own  full  advantage. 

In  his  occasional  indulgence  in  what  he  called  a  fleshy  frailtv 
(and  for  which  he  said  he  had  a  privilege),  which  was  in  truth 
an  attachment  to  strong  liquors,  and  that  in  no  moderate  degree, 
his  language,  at  other  times  remarkably  decorous  and  reserved, 
became  wild  and  animated.  He  sometimes  talked,  with  all  the 
unction  of  an  old  debauchee,  of  former  exploits,  such  as  deer- 
stealing,  orchard-robbing,  drunken  gambols,  and  desperate 
affrays  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  sung  bacchanalian  and  amorous  ditties,  dwelt  sometimes 
upon  adventures  which  drove  Phoebe  Mayflower  from  the  com- 
pany, and  penetrated  even  the  deaf  ears  of  Dame  Jellicot,  so 
as  to  make  the  butterv  in  which  he  held  his  carousals  no  proper 
place  for  the  poor  old  woman. 

In  the  middle  of  these  wild  rants,  Tomkins  twice  or  thrice 
suddenly  ran  into  religious  topics,  and  spoke  mysteriously,  but 
whh  great  animation,  and  a  rich  eloquence,  on  the  happy  and 
pre-eminent  saints,  who  were  saints,  as  he  termed  them,  indeed 
— Men  who  had  stormed  the  inner  treasure-house  of  Heaven, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  its  choicest  jewels.  All  other 
sects  he  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  merely  quarrelling, 
ms  he  expressed  it,  like  hogs  over  a  trough  about  husks  and 
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4bCorn8 ;  vnder  which  derogatoiy  terms  he  included  alike  tiiff 
usual  rites  and  ceremonies  of  public  devotion,  the  ordinances 
of  the  established  churches  of  Christianity,  and  the  observances, 
nay,  the  forbearances,  enjoined  by  every  class  of  Christians. 
Scarcely  hearing,  and  not  at  all  understanding  him,  Joceline, 
who  seemed  his  most  frequent  confidant  on  such  occasaous, 
generally  led  him  back  into  some  strain  of  rude  mirth,  or  old 
lecollection  of  follies  before  the  Civil  Wars,  without  caiing  abcnit 
or  endeavoring  to  analyze  the  opinion  of  this  saint  of  an  evil 
fashion,  but  fully  seosible  of  the  protection  which  his  presence 
afforded  at  Woodstock,  and  confident  in  the  honest  meaning 
ol  so  free-spoken  a  fellow,  to  whom  ale  and  brandy,  when  better 
liquor  was  not  to  be  come  by,  seemed  to  be  principal  objects 
of  life,  and  who  drank  a  health  to  the  King  or  any  one  else, 
whenever  required,  provided  the  cup  in  which  he  was  to  perform 
the  libation  were  but  a  brimmer. 

These  peculiar  doctrines,  which  were  entertaiaed  by  a  sect 
sometimes  termed  the  Family  of  Love,  but  more  commonly 
Ranters,*  had  made  some  progress  in  times  when  such  variety 
of  religious  opinions  were  prevalent,  that  men  pushed  the  jarring 
heresies  to  the  verge  of  absolute  and  most  impious  insanity. 
Secrecy  had  been  enjoined  on  these  frantic  believers  in  a  moat 
blasphemous  doctrine,  by  the  fear  of  consequences,  should  they 
come  to  be  generally  announced  ;  and  it  was  the  care  of  Master 
Tomkins  to  conceal  the  spiritual  freedom  which  he  pretended 
to  have  acquired,  from  all  whose  resentment  would  have  been 
stirred  by  his  public  avowal  of  it  This  was  not  difficult ;  for 
their  profession  of  faith  permitted,  nay  required,  their  occasional 
conformity  with  the  sectaries  or  professors  of  any  creed  which 
chanced  to  be  uppermost 

Tomkins  had  accordingly  the  art  to  pass  himself  on  Dr. 
RochecliiTe  as  still  a  zealous  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
though  serving  under  the  enemy's  colors,  as  a  spy  in  their 
camp ;  and  as  he  had  on  several  times  given  him  true  and 
valuable  intelligence,  this  active  intriguer  was  the  more  easily 
induced  to  believe  his  professions. 

Nevertheless,  lest  this  person's  occasional  presence  at  the 
Lodge,  which  there  were  perhaps  no  means  to  prevent  without 
exciting  suspicion,  should  infer  danger  to  the  King's  ^rson, 
RochecliiTe,  whatever  confidence  he  otherwise  reposed  in  him, 
recommendled  that,  if  possible,  the  King  should  keep  always 
«ut  of  his  sight  and  when  accidentally  discovered,  that  he 
should  only  appear  in  the  character  of  Louis  Kerneguy»    Joseph 

•  Note  D.    The  FAmilists. 
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TomkinA,  he  said,  was,  he  really  believed,  Honest  Joe ;  but 
honesty  was  a  horse  which  might  be  overburdened,  and  theije 
was  no  use  in  leading  our  neighbor  into  temptation. 

It  seemed  as  if  Tomkins  himself  had  acquiesced  in  this 
limitation  of  confidence  exercised  towards  him,  or  that  he 
wished  to  seem  blinder  than  he  really  was  to  the  presence  of 
this  stranger  in  the  family.  It  occurred  to  Toceline,  who  was 
a  very  shrewd  fellow,  that  once  or  twice,  when  by  inevitable 
accident  Tomkins  had  met  Kerneguy,  he  seemed  less  interested 
in  the  circumstance  than  he  would  have  expected  from  the 
man's  disposition,  which  was  naturally  prying  and  inquisitive. 
'*  He  asked  no  questions  about  the  young  stranger,''  said  Joce* 
line — "  God  avert  that  he  knows  or  suspects  too  much  I  "  But 
bis  suspicions  were  removed,  when,  in  the  course  of  their  sub- 
sequent conversation,  Joseph  Tomkins  mentioned  the  King's 
escape  from  Bristol  as  a  thing  positively  certain,  and  named 
both  the  vessel  in  which,  he  said,  he  had  gone  off,  and  the 
master  who  commanded  her,  seeming  so  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  report,  that  Joceline  judged  it  impossible  he  could  have 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  realty. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  persuasion,  and  the  comradeship 
which  had  been  established  between  them,  the  faithful  under- 
keeper  resolved  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over  his  gossip  Tom- 
kins, and  be  in  readiness  to  give  the  alarm  should  occasion 
arise.  True,  he  thought,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  said 
friend,  notwithstanding  his  drunken  and  enthusiastic  rants,  was 
as  trustworthy  as  he  was  esteemed  by  Dr.  RocheclifTe ;  yet  still 
he  was  an  adventurer,  the  outside  and  lining  of  whose  doak 
were  of  different  colors,  and  a  high  reward,  and  pardon  for 
past  acts  of  maligaancy,  might  tempt  him  once  more  to  turn 
his  tippet  For  these  reasons  Joceline  kept  a  strict  though  un- 
ostentatious watch  over  Trusty  Tomkins. 

We  have  said,  that  the  discreet  seneschal  was  universally 
well  received  at  Woodstock,  whether  in  the  borough  or  at  the 
Lodge,  and  that  even  Joceline  Joliffe  was  anxious  to  conceal 
any  suspicions  which  he  could  not  altogether  repress,  under  a 
Ercat  show  of  cordial  hospitality.  There  were,  however,  two 
individuals,  who,  for  very  different  reasons,  nourished  personal 
dislike  against  the  individual  so  generally  acceptable. 

One  was  Nehemiah  Holdenougb,  who  remembered, with  great 
bitterness  of  spirit,  the  Independent's  violent  intrusion  into  his 
pulpit,  and  who  ever  spoke  of  him  in  private  as  a  lying  mis 
sionary,  into  whom  Satan  had  put  a  spirit  of  delusion  and 
preached,  besides,  a  solemn  sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  false 
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prophet,  out  of  whose  mouth  came  frogs.  The  discourse  «ra9 
highly  prized  by  the  Mayor  and  most  of  the  better  class,  who 
conceived  that  their  minister  had  struck  a  hea\7  blow  at  the 
very  root  of  Independency.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the 
private  spirit  contended  that  Joseph  Tomkins  had  made  a  suc- 
cessful and  triumphant  rally,  in  an  exhortation  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  in  which  he  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  many 
handicraftsmen,  that  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  "  The  prophets 
prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,"  was 
directly  applicable  to  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church  govern- 
ment. The  clergyman  dispatched  an  account  of  his  adversary's 
conduct  to  the  Reverend  Master  Edwards,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
next  edition  of  Gangraea,  as  a  pestilent  heretic  ;  and  Tomkins 
recommended  the  parson  to  his  master,  Desborough,  as  a  good 
subject  on  whom  to  impose  a  round  fine,  for  vexing  the  private 
spirit ;  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that,  though  the  minister 
might  seem  poor,  yet  if  a  few  trooj^ers  were  quartered  on  him 
till  the  fine  was  paid,  every  rich  shopkeeper's  wife  in  the  borough 
would  rob  the  till,  rather  than  go  without  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness with  which  to  redeem  their  priest  from  suffer- 
ance ;  holding,  according  to  his  expression,  with  Laban,  **  You 
have  taken  from  me  my  gods,  and  what  have  I  more  t "  There 
was,  of  course,  little  cordiality  between  the  polemical  disputants, 
when  religious  debate  took  so  worldly  a  turn. 

But  Joe  Tomkins  was  much  more  concerned  at  the  evil 
opinion  which  seemed  to  be  entertained  against  him  by  one 
whose  good  graces  he  was  greatly  more  desirous  to  obtain  than 
those  of  Nehemiah  Holdenough.  This  was  no  other  than 
pretty  Mistress  Phoebe  Mayflower,  for  whose  conversion  he  had 
felt  a  strong  vocation,  ever  since  his  lecture  upon  Shakspeare 
on  their  first  meeting  at  the  Lodge.  He  seemed  desirous,  how- 
ever, to  carry  on  this  more  serious  work  in  private,  and  especi- 
ally to  conceal  his  labors  from  his  friend  Joceline  Joliffe,  lest 
perchance  he  had  been  addicted  to  jealousy.  But  it  was  in 
vain  that  he  plied  the  faithful  damsel,  sometimes  with  verses 
from  the  Canticles,  sometimes  with  quotations  from  Green's 
Arcadia,  or  pithy  passages  from  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  doc- 
trines of  a  nature  yet  more  abstruse,  from  the  popular  work  en- 
titled Aristotle's  Masterpiece.  Unto  no  wooing  of  his,  sacred 
or  profane,  metaphysical  or  physical,  would  Phoebe  Mayflower 
seriously  incline. 

The  maiden  loved  Joceline  Joliffe,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
on  the  other,  if  she  disliked  Joseph  Tomkins  when  she  first 
saw  him,  as  a  rebellious  puritan,  she  had  not  been  at  all  recon- 
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died  by  finding  reason  to  regard  him  as  a^iypocritical  libertine. 
She  hated  him  in  both  capacities — never  endured  his  conversa- 
tion when  she  could  escape  from  it — and  when  obliged  to  re- 
main, listened  to  him  only  because  she  knew  he  had  been  so 
deeply  trusted  that  to  offend  him  might  endanger  the  security 
of  the  family,  in  the  service  of  which  she  had  been  born  and 
bied  up,  and  to  whose  interest  she  was  devoted.  For  reasons 
somewhat  similar  she  did  not  suffer  her  dislike  of  the  steward 
to  become  manifest  before  Joceline  JoiiHe,  whose  spirit  as  a 
forester  and  a  soldier  might  have  been  likely  to  bring  matters 
to  an  arbitrament,  in  which  the  couteau  de  chasse  and  quarter- 
staff  of  her  favorite  would  have  been  too  unequally  matched 
with  the  long  rapier  and  pistols  with  his  dangerous  rival  always 
carried  about  his  person.  But  it  is  difficult  to  blind  jealousy 
when  there  is  any  cause  of  doubt ;  and  perhaps  the  sharp 
watch  maintained  by  Joceline  on  his  comrade  was  prompted 
not  only  by  his  zeal  for  the  King's  safety,  but  by  some  vague 
suspicion  that  Tomkins  was  not  ill-disposed  to  poach  upon  his 
own  fair  manor. 

Phoebe,  in  the  meanwhile,  like  a  prudent  girl,  sheltered  her- 
self as  much  as  possible  by  the  presence  of  Goody  Jellicot 
Then,  indeed,  it  is  true  the  Independent,  or  whatever  he  was, 
used  to  follow  her  with  his  addresses  to  very  little  purpose ; 
for  Phoebe  seemed  as  deaf,  through  wilfulness,  as  the  old  matron 
by  natural  infirmity.  This  indifference  highly  incensed  her 
new  lover,  and  induced  him  anxiously  to  watch  for  a  time  and 
place,  in  which  he  might  plead  his  suit  with  an  energy  that 
should  command  attention.  Fortune,  that  malicious  goddess, 
who  so  often  ruins  us  by  granting  the  very  object  of  our  vows, 
did  at  length  procure  him  such  an  opportunity  as  he  had  long 
coveted. 

It  was  about  sunset,  or  shortly  after,  when  Phoebe,  upon 
whose  activity  much  of  the  domestic  arrangements  depended, 
went  as  far  as  Fair  Rosamond's  spring  to  obtain  watei  for  the 
evening  meal,  or  rather  to  gratify  the  prejudice  of  the  old  knight, 
who  believed  that  celebrated  fountain  afEorded  the  choicest  sup- 
plies of  the  necessary  element.  Such  was  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  whole  family,  that  to  neglect  any  of  his 
wishes  that  could  be  gratified,  though  with  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  would,  in  their  estimation,  have  been  almost  equal 
to  a  breach  of  religious  duty. 

To  fill  the  pitcher  had,  we  know,  been  of  late  a  troublesome 
task ;  but  Joceline's  ingenuity  had  so  far  rendered  it  easy,  oy 
repairing  rudely  a  part  of  the  ruined  front  of  the  ancient  fouor 
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tain,  that  the  water  was  collected,  and  trickling  along  a  wooden 
spout,  dropped  from  a  height  of  about  two  feet.  A  damsel 
was  thereby  enabled  to  place  her  pitcher  under  the  slowly  drop- 
ping  supply,  and,  without  toil  to  herself,  might  wait  dli  her 
vessel  was  filled. 

Phcebe  Mayflower,  on  the  evening  we  allude  to,  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  this  little  improvement ;  and,  justly  considering  it  as 
a  piece  of  gallantry  of  her  silvan  admirer,  designed  to  save 
her  the  trouble  of  performing  her  task  in  a  more  inconvenient 
manner,  she  gratefully  employed  the  minutes  of  ease  which  the 
contrivance  procured  her,  in  reflecting  on  the  good-nature  and 
higenuity  of  the  obliging  engineer,  and  perhaps  in  thinking  he 
might  have  done  as  wisely  to  have  waited  till  she  came  to  the 
fountain,  that  he  might  have  secured  personal  thanks  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken.  But  then  she  knew  he  was  detained  in 
the  buttery  with  that  odious  Tomkins,  and  rather  than  have 
aeen  the  Independent  along  with  him,  she  would  have  renounced 
the  thought  of  meeting  Joceline. 

As  she  was  thus  reflecting,  Fortune  was  malicious  enough 
to  send  Tomkins  to  the  fountain,  and  without  Joceline.  When 
she  saw  his  figure  darken  the  path  up  which  he  came,  ati 
atixious  reflection  came  over  the  poor  maiden's  breast  that  she 
was  alone,  and  within  the  verge  of  the  forest,  where  in  general 
persons  were  prohibited  to  come  during  the  twilight,  for  dis- 
turbing the  deer  settling  to  their  repose.  She  encouraged  her- 
self, however,  and  resolved  to  show  no  sense  of  fear,  although, 
as  the  steward  approached,  there  was  something  in  the  man's 
look  and  eye  no  way  calculated  to  allay  her  apprehensions. 

"  The  blessings  of  the  evening  upon  you,  my  pretty  maiden," 
he  said.  **  I  meet  you  even  as  the  chief  servant  of  Abraham, 
who  was  a  steward  like  myself,  met  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of 
Bethud,  the  son  of  Milcah,  at  the  well  of  the  city  of  Nahor,  in 
Mesopotamia.  Shall  I  not,  therefore,  say  to  you.  Set  down  thy 
pitclier  that  I  may  drink  ? " 

"  The  pitcher  is  at  your  service,  Master  Tomkins,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  you  may  drink  as  much  as  you  will ;  but  you  have, 
I  warrant,  drunk  better  liquor,  and  that  not  long  since." 

It  was,  indeed,  obvious  that  the  steward  had  arisen  from  a 
revel,  for  his  features  were  somewhat  flushed,  though  he  had 
stopped  far  short  of  intoxication.  But  Phoebe's  alarm  at  his 
first  appearance  was  rather  increased  when  she  observed  how 
he  had  been  lately  employed. 

"  1  do  but  use  my  privilege,  my  pretty  Rebecca ;  the  earth 
is  given  to  the  saints,  and  the  fulness  thereof.    They  shall  oc- 
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txipy  and  enjoy  it,  both  the  riches  of  the  mine,  and  the  treasures 
of  the  vine  ;  and  they  shall  rejoice,  and  their  hearts  be  merry 
wiiiiln  them.  Thou  hast  yet  to  learn  the  privileges  of  the 
saints,  my  Rebecca." 

"  My  name  is  Phoebe,"  said  the  maiden,  in  order  to  sober 
the  enthusiastic  rapture  which  he  either  felt  or  affected. 

"  Phoebe  after  the  flesh,"  he  said,  "  but  Rebecca  beii.g 
spiritualized  ;  for  art  thou  not  a  wandering  and  stray  sheep  ?— 
and  am  I  not  sent  to  fetch  thee  within  the  fold  ? — Wherefore 
else  was  it  said,  Thou  shalt  find  her  seated  by  the  well,  in  the 
wood  which  is  called  after  the  ancient  harlot,  Rosamond  ? " 

"  You  have  found  me  sitting  here  sure  enough,"  said  Phoebe ; 
^  but  if  you  wish  to  keep  me  company,  you  must  walk  to  the 
Lodge  with  me  ;  and  you  shall  carry  my  pitcher  for  me,  if  you 
will  be  so  kind.  I  will  hear  all  the  good  things  you  have  to 
say  to  me  as  we  go  along.  But  Sir  Henry  calls  for  his  glass  of 
water  regularly  before  prayers." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Tomkins,  "  hath  the  old  man  of  bloody 
hand  and  perverse  heart  sent  thee  hither  to  do  the  work  of  a 
1x>ndswoman  ?  Verily  thou  shalt  return  enfranchized  ;  and  for 
the  water  thou  hast  drawn  for  him,  it  shall  be  poured  forth, 
even  as  David  caused  to  be  poured  forth  the  water  of  the  well 
of  Bethlehem." 

So  sa^g,  he  emptied  the  water  pitcher,  in  spite  of  Phoebe's 
exclamations  and  entreaties.  He  then  replaced  the  vessel 
beneath  the  little  conduit,  and  continued : — (Cnow  that  this 
shall  be  a  token  to  thee.  The  filling  of  the  pitcher  shall  be 
like  the  running  of  a  sand-glass ;  and  if  within  the  time  which 
shall  pass  ere  it  rises  to  the  brim,  thou  shalt  listen  to  the  words 
which  I  shall  say  to  thee,  then  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and 
thy  place  shall  be  high  among  those  who,  forsaking  the  instruc- 
rion  which  is  as  milk  for  babes  and  sucklings,  eat  the  strong 
food  which  nourishes  manhood.  But  if  the  pitcher  shall  over* 
brim  with  water  ere  thy  ear  shall  hear  and  understand,  thou 
shalt  then  be  given  as  a  prey,  and  as  a  bondsmaiden,  unto 
those  who  shall  possess  the  fat  and  the  fair  of  the  earth." 

•*  You  frighten  me.  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phoebe,  "  though 
I  am  sure  you  do  not  mean  to  do  so.  I  wonder  how  you  dare 
speak  words  so  like  the  good  words  in  the  Bible,  when  you 
know  how  you  laughed  at  your  own  master,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them — ^when  you  helped  to  play  the  hobgoblins  at  the 
Lodge." 

^  Think'st  thou  then,  thou  simple  fool,  that  in  putting  that 
4eoeit  upon  Harrison  and  the  rest,  I  exceeded  my  privileges  ?— « 
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Nay,  verily.  Listen  to  me,  foolish  giri.  When  in  former  days 
I  lived  the  most  wild,  malignant  rakehell  in  Oxfordshire,  fiW- 
quenting  wakes  and  fairs,  dancing  around  Maypoles,  and  show- 
ing my  lustihood  at  football  and  cudgel-playing — Yea,  when  1 
was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  uncircumcised,  \  hilip  Hazel- 
dine,  and  was  one  of  the  singers  in  the  choir,  and  one  of  the 
ringers  in  the  steeple,  and  served  the  priest  yonder,  by  name 
Rochecliffe,  I  was  not  farther  from  the  straight  road  than  when, 
after  long  reading,  I  at  length  found  one  blind  guide  after  an- 
other, all  burners  of  bricks  in  Egypt.  I  left  them  one  by  one, 
the  ix)or  tool  Harrison  being  the  last ;  and  by  my  own  unas- 
sisted strength,  I  have  struggled  forward  to  the  broad  and 
blessed  light,  whereof  thou  too,  Phoebe,  shalt  be  partaker." 

"  I  thank  you.  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phoebe,  suppressing 
gome  fear  under  an  appearance  of  indifference  ;  "  but  I  shafi 
have  light  enough  to  carry  home  my  pitcher,  would  you  but  let 
me  take  it ;  and  that  is  all  the  want  of  light  I  shall  have  this 
evening  " 

So  saying,  she  stooped  to  take  the  pitcher  from  the  fountain ; 
but  he  snatched  hold  of  her  by  the  arm,  and  prevented  her 
from  accomplishing  her  purpose.  Phoebe,  however,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  bold  forester,  prompt  at  thoughts  of  self-defence ; 
and  though  she  missed  getting  hold  of  the  pitcher,  she  caught 
up  instead  a  large  pebble,  which  she  kept  concealed  in  her  right 
hand. 

"  Stand  up,  foolish  maiden,  and  listen,"  said  the  Indepen- 
dent, sternly ;  "  and  know,  in  one  word,  that  sin,  for  which  the 
spirit  of  man  is  punished  with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  lieth 
not  in  the  corporal  act,  but  in  the  thought  of  the  sinner.  Be- 
lieve, lovely  Phoebe,  that  to  the  pure  all  acts  are  pure,  and  that 
sin  is  in  our  thought,  not  in  our  actions— even  as  the  radiance 
of  the  day  is  dark  to  the  blind  man,  but  seen  and  enjoyed  by 
him  whose  eyes  receive  it.  To  him  who  is  but  a  novice  in  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  much  is  enjoined,  much  is  prohibited  t  and 
he  is  fed  with  milk  fit  for  babes, — for  him  are  ordinances,  pro- 
hibitions, and  commands.  But  the  saint  is  above  these  ordi- 
nances and  restraints.  To  him,  as  to  the  chosen  child  of  the 
house,  is  given  the  pass-key  to  open  all  locks  which  withhold 
him  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  heart's  desire.  Into  such  pleas^ 
ant  paths  will  I  guide  thee,  lovely  Phoebe,  as  shall  unite  in  joy, 
in  innocent  freedom,  pleasures,  which  to  the  unprivileged  are 
sinful  and  prohibited." 

"  I  really  wish.  Master  Tomkins,  you  would  let  me  go  home," 
said  Phoebe,  not  comprehending  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  but 
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disliking  at  once  his  words  and  his  manner.  He  went  on, 
however,  with  the  accursed  and  blasphemous  doctrines,  which, 
in  common  with  others  of  the  pretended  saints,  he  had  adopted, 
after  having  long  shifted  from  one  sect  to  another,  until  he 
settled  in  the  vile  belief,  that  sin,  being  of  a  character  exclu- 
sively spiritual,  only  existed  in  the  thoughts,  and  that  the  worst 
actions  were  permitted  to  those  who  had  attained  to  the  pitch 
of  believing  themselves  above  ordinance.  "  Thus,  my  Phoebe," 
he  continued,  endeavoring  to  draw  her  towards  him,  "  I  can 
offer  thee  more  than  ever  was  held  out  to  woman  since  Adam 
first  took  hb  bride  by  the  hand.  It  shall  be  for  others  to  stand 
dry-lipped,  doing  penance,  like  papists,  by  abstinence,  v/hen 
the  vessel  of  pleasure  pours  forth  its  delights.  Dost  thou  love 
money  ? — I  have  it,  and  can  procure  more — am  at  liberty  to 
procure  it  on  every  hand,  and  by  every  means — the  earth  is 
mine  and  its  fulness.  Do  you  desire  power  ? — which  of  these 
poor  cheated  commissioner-fellows'  estates  dost  thou  covet,  I 
wHl  work  it  out  for  thee ;  for  I  deal  with  a  mightier  spirit  than 
any  of  them.  And  it  is  not  without  warrant  that  I  have  aided 
the  malignant  Rochecliffe,  and  the  clown  Joliffe,  to  frighten  and 
baffle  them  in  the  guise  they  did.  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  Phoebe, 
I  can  give,  or  I  can  procure  it  for  thee — Then  enter  with  me 
into  a  life  of  delight  in  this  world,  which  shall  prove  but  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  joys  of  Paradise  hereafter  I  " 

Again  the  fanatical  voluptuary  endeavored  to  pull  the  poor 
girl  towards  him,  while  she,  alarmed,  but  not  scared  out  of  her 

Presence  of  mind,  endeavored  by  fair  entreaty  to  prevail  on 
im  to  release  her.  But  his  features,  in  themselves  not  marked, 
had  acquired  a  frightful  expression,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  No, 
Phoebe— do  not  think  to  escape — thou  art  given  to  me  as  a 
captive — thou  hast  neglected  the  hour  of  grace,  and  it  has 
glided  past — See,  the  water  trickles  over  thy  pitcher,  which  was 
to  be  a  siffn  between  us — Therefore  I  will  urge  thee  no  more 
with  words,  of  which  thou  are  not  worthy,  but  treat  thee  as  a 
recusant  of  offered  grace." 

"  Master  Tomkins,"said  Phoebe,  in  an  imploring  tone,  "  con* 
sider,  for  God's  sake,  I  am  a  fatherless  child— do  me  no  injury, 
it  would  be  a  shame  to  your  strength  and  your  manhood — I 
cannot  understand  your  fine  words — I  will  think  on  them  till 
to-morrow."  Then,  in  rising  resentment,  she  added  more  vehe- 
•  mently — "  1  will  not  be  used  rudely — stand  off,  or  I  will  do  you 
a  mischief."  But,  as  he  pressed  upon  her  with  a  violence,  of 
which  the  object  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  endeavored  to 
secure  her  r^ht  band,  she  exclaimed,  "  Take  it  then,  with  a 
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wanion  to  you  ! " — and  struck  him  an  almost  stunning  blow  <Mi 
the  face,  with  the  pebble  which  she  held  ready  for  such  an  er- 
tremity. 

The  fanatic  let  her  go,  and  staggered  backward,  half  stupi* 
fied  j  while  Phoebe  instantly  betook  herself  to  flight,  screaming 
for  help  as  she  ran,  but  still  grasping  the  victorious  pebble. 
Irritated  to  frenzy  by  the  severe  blow  which  he  had  received, 
Tomkins  pursued,  with  every  black  passion  in  his  soul,  and  in 
his  face,  mingled  with  fear  lest  his  villany  should  be  discovered. 
He  called  on  Phoebe  loudly  to  stop,  and  had  the  brutality  to 
menace  her  with  one  of  his  pistols  if  she  continued  to  fly.  Yet 
she  slacked  not  her  pace  for  his  threats,  and  he  must  either  have 
executed  them,  or  seen  her  escape  to  carry  the  tale  to  the  Lodge, 
had  she  not  unhappily  stumbled  over  the  projecting  root  of  a  fir 
tree.  But  as  he  rushed  upon  his  prey,  rescue  interposed  in  the 
person  of  Joceline  Joliffe,  with  his  quarterstaff  on  his  shoulder. 
"  How  now  ?  what  means  this  ?  **  he  said  stepping  between 
Phoebe  and  her  pursuer.  Tomkins,  already  roused  to  fury, 
made  no  other  answer  than  bydischarging  at  Joceline  the  pistol 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  ball  grazed  the  under-keeper's 
face,  who,  in  requital  of  the  assault,  and  saying,  "  Aha  I  let  ash 
answer  iron,"  applied  his  quarterstaff  with  so  much  force  to  the 
Independent's  head,  that,  lighting  on  the  left  temple,  the  blow 
proved  almost  instantly  mortal. 

A  few  convulsive  struggles  were  accompanied  with  these 
broken  words, — "  Joceline — I  am  ^one — but  I  forgive  thee — 
Doctor  Rochecliffe — I  wish   I  had  minded  more— -Oh! — ^the 

clergyman — ^the  funeral  service" As  he  uttered  these  words^ 

indicative  as  they  may  be,  of  his  return  to  a  creed,  which,  per- 
haps, he  had  never  abjured  so  thoroughly  as  he  had  persuaded 
himself,  his  voice  was  lost  in  a  groan,  which,  ratthng  in  the 
throat,  seemed  unable  to  find  its  way  to  the  air.  These  were 
the  last  symptoms  of  Hfe  ;  the  clenched  hands  presently  relaxed 
— the  closed  eyes  opened,  and  stared  on  the  heavens  a  lifeless 
jelly — the  limbs  extended  themselves  and  stiffened.  The  body, 
which  was  lately  animated  with  life,  was  now  a  lump  of  sense- 
less clay — the  soul,  dismissed  from  its  earthly  tenement  in  %, 
moment  so  unhallowed,  was  gone  before  the  judgment-seat. 

"  Oh,  what  have  you  done  ? — what  have  you  done,  Joceline  ?  " 
exclaimed  Phoebe  ;  "  you  have  killed  the  man  !  " 

"  Better  than  he  should  have  killed  me,"  answered  Joceline ; 
**  for  he  was  none  of  the  blinkers  that  miss  their  mark  twici 
running. — And  yet  I  am  sorry  for  him. — Many  a  merry  bout 
have  we  had  together  when  he  was  wild  Philip  HazehHn^  and 
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then  he  was  bad  enough  ;  but  since  he  daubed  over  his  vices 
with  hypocrisy,  he  seems  to  have  proved  worse  devil  than  ever." 

"  Oh,  Joceline,  come  away/'  said  poor  Phoebe,  "  and  do  not 
stand  gazing  on  him  thus ; "  for  the  woodsman,  resting  on  his 
fotal  weapon,  stood  looking  down  on  the  corpse  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  half  stunned  at  the  event. 

"  This  comes  of  the  ale-pitcher,"  she  continued,  in  the  true 
style  of  female  consolation,  "as  I  have  often  told  you — For 
Heaven's  sake,  come  to  the  I^ge,  and  let  us  consult  what  is 
to  be  done." 

"  Stay,  first,  girl,  and  let  me  drag  him  out  of  the  path  ;  we 
must  not  have  him  lie  here  in  all  men's  sight^Will  you  not 
help  me  wench  ? " 

"  I  cannot,  Joceline-^I  would  not  touch  a  lock  <Jn  him  for 
mil  Woodstock." 

"  I  must  to  this  gear  mjrself,  then,"  said  Joceline,  who,  a 
soldier  as  well  as  a  woodsman,  still  had  great  reluctance  to  the 
necessary  task.  Something  in  the  face  and  broken  words  of  the 
dying  man  had  made  a  deep  and  terrific  impression  on  nerves 
not  easily  shaken.  He  accomplished  it,  however,  so  far  as  to 
drag  the  late  steward  out  of  the  open  path,  and  bestow  his  body 
amongst  the  undergrowth  of  brambles  and  briers,  so  as  not  to 
be  visible  unless  particularly  looked  after.  He  then  returned 
to  Phcebe,  who  had  sat  speechless  all  the  while  beneath  the 
tree  over  whose  roots  she  had  stumbled. 

"  Come  away,  wench,"  he  said  "  come  away  to  the  Lodge, 
and  let  us  study  how  this  is  to  be  answered  for — the  mishap  of 
his  being  killed  will  strangely  increase  our  danger.  What  had 
he  sought  of  thee  wench,  when  you  ran  from  him  like  a  mad- 
woman ? — But  I  can  guess — Phil  was  always  a  devil  amon^ 
the  girls,  and,  I  think,  as  Doctor  Rochecliffe  sajrs,  that  since  he 
turned  saint,  he  took  to  himself  seven  devils  worse  than  himself. 
—Here  is  the  very  place  where  I  saw  him,  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand  raised  against  the  old  knight,  and  he  a  child  of  the 
parish — ^it  was  high  treason  at  least — but,  by  my  faith,  he  hath 
paid  for  it  at  last." 

**  B'lt,  oh,  Joceline,"  said  Phoebe,  "  how  could  you  take  so 
wicked  a  man  into  your  counsels,  and  join  him  in  all  his  plots 
about  scaring  the  roundhead  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Why,  look  thee,  wench,  I  thought  I  knew  him  at  the  first 
meeting,  especially  when  Bevis,  who  was  bred  here  when  he  was 
a  dog-leader,  would  not  fly  at  him  ;  and  when  we  made  up  out 
old  acquaintance  at  the  Lodge,  I  found  he  kept  up  a  close  cor- 
tsspondenee  with  Doctor  R^hecUffe,  who  was  persuaded  that 
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he  was  a  good  King's  man,  and  held  consequently  good  intelli- 
gence with  him. — The  Doctor  boasts  to  have  learned  much 
through  his  means ;  I  wish  to  Heaven  he  may  not  have  been  as 
communicative  in  turn." 

"  Oh,  Joceline,"  said  the  waiting-woman,  "you  should  nevei 
have  let  him  within  the  gate  of  the  Lodge  I  '* 

"  No  more  I  would,  if  I  had  known  how  to  keep  him  out : 
but  when  he  went  so  frankly  into  our  scheme,  and  told  me  how 
I  was  to  dress  myself  like  Robinson  the  player,  whose  ghost 
haunted  Harrison — I  wish  no  ghost  may  haunt  me ! — when  he 
taught  me  how  to  bear  myself  to  terrify  his  lawful  master,  what 
could  I  think,  wench  ?  I  only  trust  the  Doctor  has  kept  the 
great  secret  of  all  from  his  knowledge. — But  here  we  are  at  the 
Lodge.  Go  to  thy  chamber,  wench,  and  compose  thyself,  I 
must  seek  out  Doctor  Rochecliffe ;  he  is  ever  talking  of  his 
quick  and  ready  invention.  Here  come  times,  I  think,  that 
will  demand  it  all." 

Phoebe  went  to  her  chamber  accordingly  ;  but  the  strength 
arising  from  the  pressure  of  danger  giving  way  when  the  danger 
was  removed,  she  quickly  fell  into  a  succession  of  hysterical  fits, 
which  required  the  constant  attention  of  Dame  Jellicot,  and  the 
less  alarmed  but  more  judicious  care  of  Mistress  Alice,  before 
they  even  abated  in  their  rapid  recurrence. 

The  under-keeper  carried  his  news  to  the  politic  Doctor, 
who  was  extremely  disconcerted,  alarmed,  nay  angry  with  Joce- 
line, for  having  slain  a  person  on  whose  communications  he  had 
accustomed  himself  to  rely.  Yet  his  looks  declared  his  suspi- 
cion, whether  his  confidence  had  not  been  too  rashly  conferred 
—a  suspicion  which  pressed  him  the  more  anxiously,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  avow  it,  as  a  derogation  from  his  character  for 
shrewdness,  on  which  he  valued  himself. 

Dr.  Rochecliffe's  reliance,  however,  on  the  fidelity  of  Tom- 
kins,  had  apparently  good  grounds.  Before  the  Civil  Wars,  as 
mjiy  be  partly  collected  from  what  has  been  already  hinted  at, 
Tomkins,  under  his  true  name  of  Hazeldine,  had  been  under 
the  protection  of  the  Rector  of  Woodstock,  occasionally  acted 
as  his  clerk,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  his  choir,  and, 
being  a  handy  and  ingenious  fellow,  was  employed  in  assisting 
the  antiquarian  researches  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe  through  the  interior 
of  Woodstock.  When  he  engaged  in  the  opposite  side  in  the 
Civil  Wars,  he  still  kept  up  his  intelligence  with  the  divire,  to 
whom  he  had  afforded  what  seemed  valuable  information  from 
time  to  time.  His  assistance  had  latterly  been  eminently  useful 
in  aiding  the  Doctor,  with  the  assistance  of  Joceline  and  Phoebe^ 
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ti  contriving  and  executing  the  various  devices  by  which  the 
Pariiamentary  Commissioners  had  been  expelled  from  Wood* 
stock.  Indeed,  his  services  in  this  respect  had  been  thought 
worthy  of  no  less  a  reward  than  a  present  of  what  plate  remained 
at  the  Lodge,  which  had  been  promised  to  the  Independent  ac- 
cordingly. The  Doctor,  therefore,  while  admitting  he  might  be 
a  bad  man,  regretted  him  as  a  useful  one,  whose  death,  if  in- 
quired after,  was  likely  to  bring  additional  danger  on  a  house 
which  danger  already  surrounded,  and  which  contained  a  pledge 
so  precious. 


CHAPTER  THIRTIETH. 

CuW#— That  thrust  had  been  my  cnemr  hideedt 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  knoiTBt. 

Othbllo. 

On  the  dark  October  night  succeeding  the  evening  on  which 
Tomkins  was  slain,  Colonel  Everard,  besides  his  constant  at- 
tendant Roger  Wildrake,  had  Master  Nehemiah  Holdenough 
with  him  as  a  guest  at  supper.  The  devotions  of  the  evening 
having  been  performed  according  to  the  Presbyterian  fashion, 
a  light  entertainment  and  a  double  part  of  burnt  claret,  were 
placed  before  his  friends  at  nine  o'clock,  an  hour  unusually  late. 
Master  Holdenough  soon  engaged  himself  in  a  polemical  dis- 
course against  Sectaries  and  Independents,  without  being  aware 
that  his  eloquence  was  not  very  interesting  to  his  principal 
hearer,  whose  ideas  in  the  meanwhile  wandered  to  Woodstock 
and  all  which  it  contained^the  Prince,  who  lay  concealed  there 
— his  uncle — above  all,  Alice  Lee.  As  for  Wildrake,  after  be- 
stowing a  mental  curse  both  on  Sectaries  and  Presbyterians, 
as  being,  in  his  opinion,  never  a  barrel  the  better  herring,  he 
stretched  out  his  limbs,  and  would  probably  have  composed 
himself  to  rest,  but  that  he  as  well  as  his  patron  had  thoughts 
wliich  murdered  sleep. 

The  party  were  waited  upon  by  a  little  gypsy-looking  boy,  m 
an  orange-tawny  doublet,  much  decayed,  and  garnished  with 
blue  worsted  lace.  The  rogue  looked  somewhat  stinted  in  size, 
but  active  both  in  intelligence  and  in  limb,  as  his  black  eyes 
seemed  to  promise  by  their  vivacity.  He  was  an  attendant  of 
Wildrake's  choice,  who  had  conferred  on  him  the  nom  degucm 
of  Spitfire,  and  had  promised  him  a  promotion  so  soon  as  his 
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jroung  prot^g^tf,  Breakfast,  was  fit  to  succeed  him  in  his  present 
office.  It  need  scarce  be  said  that  the  menage  was  maintained 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Colonel  Everard,  who  allowed  Wild- 
rake  to  arrange  the  household  very  much  according  to  his 
pleasure.  The  page  did  not  omit,  in  offering  the  company  wine 
from  time  to  time,  to  accommodate  Wildrake  with  about  twice 
the  number  of  opportunities  of  refreshing  himself  which  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  afford  to  the  Colonel  or  his  reverend 
gusst. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  good  divine  lost  in  his 
own  argument,  and  the  hearers  in  their  private  thoughts,  theii 
attention  was,  about  half-past  ten,  arrested  by  a  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  house.  To  those  who  have  aniious  hearts  trifles 
give  cause  of  alarm. 

Even  a  thing  so  simple  as  a  knodc  at  the  door  may  have 
a  character  which  excites  apprehension.  This  was  no  quiet 
gentle  tap,  intimating  a  quiet  intruder;  no  redoubled  rattle, 
as  the  pompous  annunciation  of  some  vain  person  ;  neither  did 
it  resemble  the  formal  summons  to  formal  business,  nor  the 
cheerful  visit  of  some  welcome  friend.  It  was  a  single  blow, 
solemn  and  stem,  if  not  actually  menacing  in  the  sound.  The 
door  was  opened  by  some  of  the  persons  of  the  house ;  a  heavy 
foot  ascended  the  stair,  a  stout  roan  entered  the  room,  and 
drawing  the  cloak  from  his  face,  said,  ^  Markham  Everard,  I 
greet  thee  in  God's  name." 

It  was  General  Cromwell 

Everard,  surprised  and  taken  unawares,  endeavored  in  vain 
to  fmd  words  to  express  his  astonishment  A  bustle  occurred 
in  receiving  the  general,  assisting  him  to  uncloak  himself,  and 
offering  in  dumb  show  the  civilities  of  reception.  The  General 
cast  his  keen  eye  around  the  apartment,  and  fixing  it  first  on 
the  divine,  addressed  Everard  as  foUows : 

"  A  reverend  man  I  see  is  with  thee.  Thou  art  not  one  of 
those,  good  Markham,  who  let  the  time  unnoted  and  unim- 
proved pass  awav.  Casting  aside  the  things  of  the  worid— 
pressing  forward  to  those  of  the  next— it  is  by  thus  using  our 
time  in  this  poor  seat  of  terrestrial  sin  and  care,  that  we  may, 

as  it  were But  how  is  this  ? "  he  continued,  suddenly  chang- 

bg  his  tone,  and  speaking  briefly,  sharply,  and  anxiously ;  "  one 
hath  left  the  room  since  I  entered  ? " 

Wildiake  had,  indeed,  been  absent  for  a  minute  or  two,  but 
bad  now  returned,  and  stepped  forward  from  a  bay-window,  as 
if  he  had  been  out  of  sight  oolv,  not  out  of  the  apartment 

'^Kot  so,  sir,  I  stood  but  ia  the  background  out  erf  reqpect 
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Noble  General,  I  hope  all  is  well  with  the  Estate,  that  your 
Excellency  makes  us  so  late  a  visit  ?  Would  not  your  Excellency 
choose  some " 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Oliver,  looking  sternly  and  fixedly  at  him— 
"  Our  trusty  Go-between— our  faithful  confidant. — No,  sir ;  at 
present  I  desire  nothing  more  than  a  kind  reception,  which,  me- 
thinks,  my  friend  Markham  Everard  is  in  no  hurry  to  give  me." 

"You  bring  your  own  welcome,  my  lord,"  said  Everard, 
compelling  himself  to  speak.  "  I  can  only  trust  it  was  no  bad 
news  that  made  your  Excellency  a  late  traveller,  and  ask,  like 
my  follower,  what  refreshment  I  shall  command  for  your  accom- 
modation." 

**  The  State  is  sound  and  healthy.  Colonel  Everard,"  said 
the  General ;  **  and  yet  the  less  so,  that  liiany  of  its  members, 
who  have  been  hitherto  workers  together,  and  propounders  of 
good  counsel,  and  advancers  of  the  public  weal,  have  now  waxed 
cold  in  their  love  and  in  their  affection  for  the  Good  Cause,  for 
which  we  should  be  ready,  in  our  various  degrees,  to  act  and  do 
so  soon  as  we  are  called  to  act  that  whereunto  we  are  appointed, 
neither  rashly  nor  over-slothfully,  neither  lukewarmly  nor  over 
violently,  but  with  such  a  frame  and  disposition  in  which  2eal 
and  charity  may,  as  it  were,  meet  and  kiss  each  other  in  our 
streets.  Howbeit,  because  we  look  back  after  we  have  put  our 
hand  to  the  plough,  therefore  is  our  force  waxed  dim/' 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  who,  listen- 
ing with  some  impatience,  began  to  guess  in  whose  company  he 
stood — "  Pardon  me,  for  unto  this  I  have  a  warrant  to  speak." 

"  Ah* !  ah  ! "  said  Cromwell.  **  Surely,  most  worthy  sir,  we 
grieve  the  Spirit  when  we  restrain  those  pourings  forth,  which, 
like  water  from  a  rock " 

"  Nay,  therein  I  differ  from  you,  sir,"  said  Holdenough ; 
**  for  as  there  is  the  mouth  to  transmit  the  food,  and  the  profit 
to  digest  what  Heaven  hath  sent ;  so  is  the  preacher  ordained 
to  teach  and  the  people  to  hear ;  the  shepherd  to  gather  the 
fiock  into  the  sheepfold,  the  sheep  to  profit  by  the  care  of  the 
shepherd." 

"  Ah  !  my  worthy  sir,"  said  Cromwell  with  much  unction, 
**  methinks  you  verge  upon  the  great  mistake,  which  supposes 
that  churches  are  tall  large  houses  built  by  masons,  and  hearers 
are  men — wealthy  men,  who  pay  tithes,  the  larger  as  well  as  the 
less ;  and  that  the  priests,  men  in  black  gowns  or  gray  cloaks^ 
who  receive  the  same,  are  in  guerdon  the  only  distributors  ol 
Christian  blessings  ;  whereas,  in  my  apprehension,  there  is  more 
ef  Christian  liberty  in  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  hungry 
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floul  to  seek  his  edification  where  it  can  be  found,  whether  from 
the  mouth  of  a  lay  teacher,  who  claimeth  his  warrant  from 
Heaven  alone,  or  at  the  dispensation  of  those  who  take  ordina* 
tion  and  degrees  from  synods  and  universities,  at  best  but  asso- 
ciations of  poor  sinful  creatures  like  themselves." 

**  You  speak  you  know  not  what,  sir,"  replied  Holdenough 
impatiently.  "  Can  light  come  out  of  darkness,  sense  out  of 
ignorance,  or  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  religion  from  such 
ignorant  mediciners  as  give  poison  instead  of  wholesome  medi- 
caments, and  cram  with  filth  the  stomachs  of  such  as  seek  lo 
them  for  food  \ "  This,  which  the  Presbyterian  divine  uttered 
rather  warmly,  the  General  answered  with  the  utmost  mildness. 

'^  Lack-a-day,  lack-a-day  I  a  learned  man,  but  intemperate ; 
over-zeal  hath  eaten  him  up. — A-well-a-day,  sir,  you  may  talk  di 
your  regular  gospel-meals,  but  a  word  spoken  in  season  by  one 
whose  heart  is  with  your  heart,  just,  perhaps,  when  you  are  rid- 
ing on  to  encounter  an  enemy,  or  are  about  to  mount  a  breach, 
is  to  the  poor  spirit  like  a  rasher  on  the  coals,  which  the  hungry 
shall  find  preferable  to  a  great  banquet,  at  such  times  when  the 
full  soul  loatheth  the  honey-comb.  Nevertheless,  although  I 
speak  thus  in  my  poor  judgment,  I  would  not  put  force  on  the 
conscience  of  any  man,  leaving  to  the  learned  to  follow  the 
learned,  and  the  wbe  to  be  instructed  by  the  wise,  while  poor 
simple  wretched  souls  are  not  to  be  denied  a  drink  from  the 
stream  which  runneth  by  the  way. — Ay,  verily,  it  will  be  a 
comely  sight  in  England  when  men  shall  go  on  as  in  a  better 
world,  bearing  with  each  other's  infirmities,  joining  in  each 
other's  comforts — ^Ay,  truly,  the  rich  drink  out  of  silver  flagons, 
,and  goblets  of  silver,  the  poor  out  of  paltry  bowls  of  wood — and 
even  so  let  it  be,  since  they  both  drink  the  same  element" 

Here  an  officer  opened  the  door  and  looked  in,  to  whom 
Cromwell,  exchanging  the  canting  drawl,  in  which  it  seemed  he 
might  have  gone  on  interminably,  for  the  short  brief  tone  of 
action,  called  out,  "  Pearson,  is  he  come  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  Pearson  ;  "  we  have  inquired  for  him  at 
the  place  you  noted,  and  also  at  other  haunts  of  his  about  the 
town." 

"  The  knave  I  "  said  Cromwell,  with  bitter  emphasis ;  "  can 
he  have  proved  false  ? — No,  no,  his  interest  is  too  deeply  en- 
gaged.    We  shall  find  him  by  and  by. — Hark  thee  hither." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward,  the  reader  must 
imagine  the  alarm  of  Everard.  He  was  certain  that  the  per- 
sonal attendance  of  Cromwell  must  be  on  some  most  important 
account,  and  he  could  not  but  strongly  suspect  that  the  Genera] 
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had  some  infoimation  respecting  Charles's  lurking  place.  Il 
taken,  a  renewal  of  the  tragedy  of  the  30th  of  January  was 
instantly  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  ruin  of  the  whole  family 
of  Lee,  with  himself  probably  included,  must  be  the  necessary 
consequence. 

He  looked  eagerly  for  consolation  at  Wildrake,  whose  coun- 
tenance expressed  much  alarm,  which  he  endeavored  to  bear  out 
with  his  usual  look  of  confidence.  But  the  weight  within  was 
too  great ;  he  shuffled  with  his  feet,  rolled  his  eyes,  and  twisted 
his  hands,  like  an  unassured  witness  before  an  acute  and  not  to 
be  deceived  judge. 

Oliver,  meanwhile,  left  his  company  not  a  minute's  leisure 
to  take  counsel  together.  Even  while  his  perplexed  eloquence 
.  flowed  on  in  a  stream  so  mazy  that  no  one  could  discover 
which  way  its  course  was  tending,  his  sharp  watchful  eye  ren- 
dered all  attempts  of  Everard  to  hold  communication  with  Wild- 
rake, even  by  signs,  altogether  vain.  Everard,  indeed,  looked 
for  an  instant  at  the  window,  then  glanced  at  Wildrake,  as  if  to 
hint  there  might  be  a  possibility  to  escape  that  way.  But  the 
cavalier  had  replied  with  a  disconsolate  shake  of  the  head,  so 
slight  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  Everard,  therefore,  lost 
all  hope,  and  the  melancholy  feeling  of  approaching  and  inevit- 
able evil,  was  only  varied  by  anxiety  concerning  the  shape  and 
manner  in  which  it  was  about  to  make  its  approach. 

But  Wildrake  had  a  spark  of  hope  left.  The  very  instant 
Cromwell  entered  he  had  got  out  of  the  room,  and  down  to  the 
door  of  the  house.  "  Back — back !  "  repeated  by  two  armed 
sentinels,  convinced  him  that,  as  his  fears  had  anticipated,  the 
General  had  come  neither  unattended  nor  unprepared.  He 
turned  on  his  heel,  ran  up  stairs,  and  meeting  on  the  landing- 
place  the  boy  whom  he  called  Spitfire,  hurried  him  into  the 
small  apartment  which  he  occupied  as  his  own.  Wildrake  had 
been  shooting  that  morning,  and  game  lay  on  the  table.  He 
pulled  a  feather  from  a  woodcock's  wing,  and  saying  hastily, 
"  For  thy  life.  Spitfire,  mind  my  orders — I  will  put  thee  safe  out 
at  the  window  into  the  court — the  yard  wall  is  not  high — and 
there  will  be  no  sentry  there — Fly  to  the  Lodge,  as  thou  wouldst 
win  Heaven,  and  give  this  feather  to  Mistress  Alice  Lee,  if  pos- 
sible— if  not,  to  Joceline  Joliffe — say  I  have  won  the  wager  of 
the  yoi  ng  lady.     Dost  mark  me,  boy  ?  " 

The  sharp-witted  youth  clapped  his  hand  iu  hb  master's, 
an  d  only  replied,  "  Done,  and  done." 

Wildiake  opened  the  window,  and,  though  the  height  was 
coiLsiderable,  he  contrived  to  let  the  boy  down  safely  by  holding 
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his  cloak*  A  heap  of  straw  on  which  Spitfire  lighted  rendered 
the  descent  perfectly  safe,  and  Wildrake  saw  him  scramble  over 
the  wall  of  the  courtyard,  at  the  angle  which  bore  on  a  back 
lane ;  and  so  rapidly  was  this  accomplished  that  the  cavalier 
had  just  re-entered  the  room,  when,  the  bustle  attending  Crom- 
weirs  arrival  subsiding,  his  own  absence  bc^an  to  be  noticed. 

He  remained  during  Cromwell's  lecture  on  the  vani^r  <rf 
creeds,  anxious  in  mind  whether  he  might  not  have  done 
better  to  send  an  explicit  verbal  message,  since  there  was  no  time 
to  write.  But  the  chance  of  the  boy  being  stopped,  or  becom- 
ing confused  with  feeling  himself  the  messenger  of  a  hurried  and 
important  communication,  made  him,  on  the  whole  glad  that  he 
had  preferred  a  more  enigmatical  way  of  conveying  the  intelli- 
gence. He  had^  therefore,  the  advantage  of  his  patron,  for  he 
was  conscious  still  of  a  spark  of  hope. 

Pearson  had  scarce  shut  the  door,  when  Holdenough,  as 
ready  in  arms  against  the  future  Dictator  as  he  had  been  prompt 
to  encounter  the  supposed  phantoms  and  fiends  of  Woodstock, 
resumed  his  attack  upon  the  schismatics,  whom  he  undertook 
to  prove  to  be  at  once  soul-slayers,  false  brethren,  and  false 
messengers ;  and  was  proceeding  to  allege  texts  in  behalf  of  his 
proposition,  when  Cromwell,  apparently  tired  of  the  discussion, 
and  desirous  to  introduce  a  dbcourse  more  accordant  with  his 
real  feelings,  interrupted  him,  though  very  civilly,  and  took  the 
discourse  into  his  own  hands. 

"  Lack-a-day,"  he  said,  "  the  good  man  speaks  truth,  accord- 
ing to  his  knowledge  and  to  his  lights, — ay,  bitter  truths,  and 
hard  to  be  digestecC  while  we  see  as  men  see,  and  not  with  the 
eyes  of  angels. — False  messengers,  said  the  reverend  man  ? — 
ay,  truly,  the  world  is  full  of  such.  You  shall  see  them  who 
will  carry  your  secret  message  to  the  house  of  your  mortal  foe, 
and  will  say  to  him,  '  Lo  1  my  master  is  going  forth  with  a 
small  train,  by  such  and  such  desolate  places ;  be  you  speedy, 
therefore,  that  you  may  arise  and  slay  him.'  And  another,  who 
knoweth  where  the  foe  of  your  house,  and  enemy  of  your 
person,  lies  hidden,  shall,  instead  of  telling  his  master  thereof 
carry  tidings  to  the  enemy  even  where  he  lurketh,  saying,  *Lo! 
my  master  knoweth  of  your  secret  abode — up  now,  and  fly,  lest 
he  come  on  thee  like  a  lion  on  his  prey.' — But  shall  this  go 
without  punishment  ?  "  looking  at  Wildrake  with  a  withering 
glance.  ''  Now,  as  my  soul  liveth,  and  as  He  liveth  who  hath 
made  me  a  ruler  in  Israel,  such  false  messengers  shall  be 
knitted  to  gibbets  on  the  wayside,  and  their  right  hand  sh-^U 
be  nailed  above  their  heads,  in  an  extended  position,  a»  «^ 
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Eointing  out  to  others  the  road  from  wjiich  they  themselves 
ave  strayed ! " 

"  Surely,"  said  Master  Holdenough,  "  it  is  right  to  cut  oflE 
Buch  offenders." 

"Thank  ye,  Mass-John,"  muttered  Wildrake;  "when  did 
the  Presbyterian  fail  to  lend  the  devil  a  shove  ? " 

"But,  I  say,"  continued  Holdenough,  *^ that  the  matter  is 
estranged  from  our  present  purpose,  for  the  false  brethren  of 
whom  I  spoke  are " 

"  Right,  excellent  sir,  they  be  those  of  our  own  house,"  an- 
swered Cromwell ;  "  the  good  man  is  right  once  more.  Ay,  of 
whom  can  we  now  say  that  he  is  a  true  brother,  although  he  has 
lain  in  the  same  womb  with  us  ?  Although  we  have  struggled 
in  the  same  cause,  ate  at  the  same  table,  fought  in  the  same 
battle,  worshipped  at  the  same  throne,  there  shall  be  no  truth 
in  him. — ^Ah,  Markham  Everard,  Markham  Evcrard  I " 

He  paused  at  this  ejaculation ;  and  Everard,  desirous  at 
once  of  knowing  how  far  he  stood  committed,  replied,  "  Your 
Excellency  seems  to  have  something  in  your  mind  in  which  I  am 
concemea.  May  I  request  you  will  speak  it  out,  that  I  may 
know  what  I  am  accused  of  ? " 

"  Ah,  Mark,  Mark,"  replied  the  General,  "  there  needeth  no 
accuser  speak  when  the  still  small  voice  speaks  within  us.  Is 
there  not  moisture  on  thy  brow,  Mark  Everard  ?  Is  there  not 
trouble  in  thine  eye  ?  Is  there  not  a  failure  in  thy  frame  ? 
And  who  ever  saw  such  things  in  noble  and  stout  Markham 
Everard,  whose  brow  was  only  moist  after  having  worn  the 
helmet  for  a  summer's  day ;  whose  hand  only  shook  when  it 
had  wielded  for  hours  the  weighty  falchion  ? — But  go  to,  man ! 
ihou  doubtest  over  much.  Hast  thou  not  be^n  to  me  as  a 
brother,  and  shall  I  not  forgive  thee  even  the  seventy-seventh 
time  ?  The  knave  hath  tarried  somewhere,  who  should  have 
done  by  this  time  an  office  of  much  import.  Take  advantage 
of  his  absence,  Mark ;  it  b  a  grace  that  God  gives  thee  beyond 
expectance.  I  do  not  say,  fall  at  my  feet ;  but  speak  to  me  as 
A  friend  to  hb  friend." 

"  I  have  never  said  anything  to  your  Excellency  that  was  in 
tie  least  undeserving  the  title  you  have  assigned  to  me,"  said 
Colonel  Everard,  proudly. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Markham,"  answered  Cromwell ;  "  I  say  not 
ycu  have.  But — ^but  you  ought  to  have  remembered  the  mes- 
lage  I  sent  you  by  that  person  "  (pointing  to  Wildrake) ;  "  and 
you  must  reconcile  it  with  your  conscience,  how,  having  such  a 
message,  guarded  with  sudi  reasons,  you  could  think  yourself 
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at  liberty  to  expel  my  friends  from  Woodstock,  being  detennined 
to  disappoint  my  object,  whilst  you  availed  yourself  of  the  boon, 
on  condition  of  which  my  warrant  was  issued." 

Everard  was  about  to  reply,  when,  to  hb  astonishment, 
Wildrake  stepped  forward ;  and  with  a  voice  and  look  very 
different  from  his  ordinary  manner,  and  approaching  a  good 
deal  to  real  dignity  of  mind,  said,  boldly  and  calmly,  "  You  are 
mistaken.  Master  Cromwell ;  and  address  yourself  to  the  wrong 
party  here." 

The  speech  was  so  sudden  and  intrepid  that  Cromwell 
stepped  a  pace  back,  and  motioned  with  his  right  hand  towards 
his  weapon,  as  if  he  had  expected  that  an  address  of  a  nature 
so  unusually  bold  was  to  be  followed  by  some  act  of  violence 
He  instantly  resumed  his  indifferent  posture  ;  and,  irritated  at 
a  smile  which  he  observed  on  Wiidrake's  countenance,  he  said, 
with  the  dignity  of  one  long  accustomed  to  see  all  tremble  before 
him,  "  This  to  me,  fellow  I     Know  you  to  whom  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Fellow  !  "  echoed  Wildrake,  whose  reckless  humor  was 
now  completely  set  afloat — "  No  fellow  of  yours,  Master  Oliver. 
I  have  known  the  day  when  Roger  Wildrake  of  Squattlesea- 
mere,  Lincoln,  a  handsome  young  gallant,  with  a  good  estate, 
would  have  been  thought  no  fellow  of  the  bankrupt  brewer  of 
Huntingdon." 

"  Be  silent  I "  said  Everard ;  **be  silent,  Wildrake,  if  you 
love  your  life  I  " 

"I  care  not  a  maravedi  for  my  life,"  said  Wildrake, 
^Zounds,  if  he  dislikes  what  I  say,  let  him  take  to  his 
tools  !  I  know,  after  all,  he  hath  good  blood  in  his  veins ;  and 
I  will  indulge  him  with  a  turn  in  the  court  yonder,  had  he  been 
ten  times  a  brewer." 

"  Such  ribaldry,  friend,"  said  Oliver, "  I  treat  with  the  con- 
tempt it  deserves.  But  if  thou  hast  anything  to  say  touching 
the  matter  in  question,  speak  out  like  a  man,  though  thou  look'st 
more  like  a  beast" 

"  All  I  have  to  say  is,"  replied  Wildrake,  **  that  whereas 

Iou  blame  Everard  for  acring  on  vour  warrant,  as  you  call  it, 
can  tell  you  he  knew  not  a  word  of  the  rascally  conditiona 
you  talk  oi  I  took  care  of  that ;  and  you  may  take  the  ven- 
geance on  me  if  you  list." 

"  Slave  I  dare  you  tell  this  to  »i^  /  "  said  Cromwell,  still 
heedfuliy  restraining  his  passion,  which  he  felt  was  about  to 
discharge  itself  upon  an  unworthy  object. 

"  Ay,  you  will  make  every  Englishman  a  slave,  if  you  have 
your  own  way,"  said  Wildrake,  not  a  whit  abashed; — ^for  the 
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gwe  which  had  formerly  overcome  him  when  alone  with  this  re- 
markable man,  had  vanished,  now  that  they  were  engaged  in  an 
altercation  before  witnesses. —  "  But  do  your  worst,  Master 
Oliver ;  I  tell  you  beforehand,  the  bird  has  escaped  you." 

^  You  dare  not  say  so  I — Escaped  ? — So  ho  I  Pearson  I  tell 
the  soldiers  to  mount  instantly. — Thou  art  a  lying  fool  I — Es^ 
caped  ? — Where,  or  from  whence  ?  " 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  question,"  said  Wildrake ;  "  for  look  you, 
sir — that  men  do  go  from  hence  is  certain— but  how  they  go, 
or  to  what  quarter " 

Cromwell  stood  attentive,  expecting  some  useful  hint  from 
the  careless  impetuosity  of  the  cavalier,  upon  the  route  which 
the  King  might  have  taken. 

— "  Or  to  what  quarter,  as  I  said  before,  why,  your  Excel- 
lency, Master  Oliver,  may  e'en  find  that  out  yourself." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  he  unsheathed  his  rapier,  and 
made  a  full  pass  at  the  General's  body.  Had  his  sword  met 
no  other  impediment  than  the  buff  jerkin,  Cromwell's  course 
had  ended  on  the  spot  But  fearful  of  such  attempts,  the  Gen- 
eral wore  under  his  military  dress  a  shirt  of  the  finest  mail, 
made  of  rings  of  the  best  steel,  and  so  light  and  flexible  that 
it  was  little  or  no  encumbrance  to  the  motions  of  the  wearer. 
It  proved  his  safety  on  this  occasion,  for  the  rapier  sprung  in 
shivers  ;  while  the  owner,  now  held  back  by  Everard  and  Hold- 
enough,  flung  the  hilt  with  passion  on  the  ground,  exclaiming, 
"  Be  dammed  the  hand  that  forged  thee  I — ^To  serve  me  so  long, 
and  fail  me  when  thy  true  service  would  have  honored  us  both 
forever !  But  no  good  could  come  of  thee,  since  thou  wert 
pointed,  even  in  jest,  at  a  learned  divine  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

In  the  first  instant  of  alarm,  and  perhaps  suspecting  Wild- 
rake might  be  supported  by  others,  Cromwell  half  drew  from 
his  bosom  a  concealed  pistol,  which  he  hastily  returned,  ob- 
serving that  both  Everard  and  the  clergyman  were  withholding 
the  cavalier  from  another  attempt. 

Pearson  and  a  soldier  or  two  rushed  in — "  Secure  that  el- 
*  low,''  said  the  General,  in  the  indifferent  tone  of  one  to  whom 
imminent  danger  was  too  familiar  to  cause  irritation — '*  Bind 
him — ^but  not  so  hard,  Pearson  ; " — ^for  the  men,  to  show  their 
zeal,  were  drawing  their  belts,  which  they  used  for  want  of 
cords,  brutally  tight  round  Wildrake's  limbs.  "  He  would  have 
assassinated  me,  but  I  would  reserve  him  for  his  fit  doom." 

"  Assassinated ! — I  scorn  your  words.  Master  Oliver,"  said 
Wildrake ;  "  I  proffered  you  a  fair  duello." 
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^  Shall  we  shoot  him  in  the  street,  for  an  example  ?  **  sidi 
JPearson  to  Cromwell ;  while  Everard  endeavored  to  stop  Wild- 
rake  from  giving  further  offence. 

"  On  your  life  harm  him  not ;  but  let  him  be  kept  in  safe 
ward,  and  well  looked  after,"  said  Cromwell ;  while  the  prisoner 
exclaimed  to  Everard,  "I  prithee  let  me  alone — I  am  now 
neither  thy  follower,  nor  any  man's,  and  I  am  as  willing  to  die 
as  ever  I  was  to  take  a  cup  of  liquor. — And  hark  ye,  speaking 
of  tljat.  Master  Oliver,  you  were  once  a  jolly  fellow,  prithee  let 
one  of  thy  lobsters  here  advance  yonder  tankard  to  my  lips,  and 
your  Excellency  shall  hear  a  toast,  a  song,  and  a — secret" 

^  Unloose  his  head,  and  hand  the  debauched  beast  the  unic 
ard,"  said  Oliver ;  **  while  yet  he  exists,  it  were  shame  to  refas^. 
him  the  element  he  lives  in. ' 

"  Blessings  on  your  head  for  once,"  said  Wildrake,  whose 
object  in  continuing  this  wild  discourse  was,  if  possible,  to  gain 
a  little  delay,  when  every  moment  was  precious.  '*  Thou  haflt 
brewed  good  ale,  and  that's  warrant  for  a  blessing.  For  my 
toast,  and  my  song,  here  they  go  together^— 

Son  o£  a  witch, 

May'st  thoa  die  in  a  ditch» 

With  the  batchers  who  back  thy  qnarrelt ; 
And  rot  above  ground. 
While  the  world  shall  resoond 

A  welcome  to  Royal  King  Charlet. 

And  now  for  my  secret,  that  you  may  not  say  I  had  your  liquor 
for  nothing — I  fancy  my  song  will  scarce  pass  current  for  much 
—My  secret  is.  Master  Cromwell^that  the  bird  b  flown — and 
your  red  nose  will  be  as  white  as  your  winding-sheet  before  you 
can  smell  out  which  way." 

"Pshaw,  rascal,"  answered  Cromwell,  contemptuously, 
••keep  your  scurrile  jests  for  the  gibbet  foot." 

"  I  shall  look  on  the  gibbet  more  boldly,**  replied  Wildrake^ 
••  than  I  have  seen  you  look  on  the  Royal  Martyr's  picture." 

This  reproach  touched  Cromwell  to  the  very  quick. — "  Vil-^ 
Um  I  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  drag  him  hence,  draw  out  a  party,  and* 
—But  hold,  not  now — to  prison  with  him — let  him  be  close 
watched  and  gagged,  if  he  attempts  to  speak  to  the  sentinels 
—Nay,  hold — I  mean,  put  a  bottle  of  brandy  into  his  cell,  and 
he  will  gag  himself  in  his  own  way,  I  warrant  you — When  day 
comes,  that  men  can  see  the  example,  he  shall  be  gagged  aftw 
my  fashion." 

During  the  various  breaks  in  his  orders,  the  Greneial  was 
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evidently  getting  coromand  df  his  temper ;  atid  though  he 
began  in  fury,  he  ended  with  the  contemptuous  sneer  of  one 
who  overlooks  the  abusive  language  of  an  inferior.  Something 
remained  on  his  mind,  notwithstanding,  for  he  continued  stand- 
ing, as  if  fixed  to  the  same  spot  in  the  apartment,  his  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground,  and  with  closed  hand  pressed  against  his  lip% 
like  a  man  who  is  musing  deeply.  Pearson,  who  was  about  to 
speak  to  him,  drew  back,  and  made  a  sign  to  those  in  the  loom 
to  be  silent. 

Master  Holdenough  did  not  mark,  or,  at  least,  did  not  obey 
it.  Approaching  the  General,  he  said,  in  a  respectful  but  firm 
tone,  "  Did  I  understand  it  to  be  your  Excellency's  purpose 
Uiat  this  poor  man  shall  die  next  morning  ?  ** 

**  Hah  ! ''  exclaimed  Cromwell,  starting  from  his  reverie. 
«*  what  say'st  thou?" 

"  I  took  leave  to  ask  If  it  was  your  will  that  diis  unhappy 
man  should  die  to-morrow  ? " 

"Whomsaidst  thou?"  demanded  Cromwell:  ^'Markham 
Everard — shall  he  die,  saidst  thou  ? " 

"  God  forbid  !  "  replied  Holdenough,  stepping  back — "  I 
asked  whether  this  blinded  creature,  Wildrake,  was  to  be  so 
suddenly  eut  off?" 

"  Ay,  marry  is  he,"  said  Cromwell,  "  were  the  whole  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster — the  whole  Sanhedrim 
of  Presbytery — to  offer  bail  for  him." 

"  If  you  will  not  think  better  of  it,  sir,"  said  Holdenough, 
•*  at  least  give  not  the  poor  man  the  means  of  destroying  his 
senses — I^t  me  go  to  him  as  a  divine,  to  watch  with  him,  in 
case  he  may  yet  be  admitted  into  the  vineyard  at  the  latest 
hour— yet  brought  into  the  sheepfold,  though  he  has  neglected 
the  calf  of  the  pastor  till  time  is  well-nigh  closed  Upon  him." 

*•  For  God's  sake,"  said  Everard,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
silence,  because  he  knew  Cromwell's  temper  on  such  occasions, 
••  think  better  of  what  you  do  I " 

"  Is  it  for  thee  to  teach  me  ?  "  replied  Cromwell ;  "  think 
^ou  of  thine  own  nwitters,  and  believe  me  it  will  requiie  all 
thy  wit. — And  for  you,  reverend  sir,  I  will  have  no  father-con- 
fessors attend  my  prisoners — no  tales  out  of  school.  If  the 
fellow  thirsts  after  ghostly  comfort,  as  he  is  much  more  like  to 
thirst  after  a  quartern  of  brandy,  there  is  Corporal  Hunigud- 
geon,  who  commands  the  corps  de  garde,  will  preach  and  pray 
as  well  as  the  best  of  ye. — But  this  delay  is  intolerable.— Comes 
not  this  fellow  yet  ? " 

''  No,  sir,"  replied  Pearson.    "  Had  we  not  better  go  down 
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to  the  Lodge  ?  The  news  of  our  coming  hither  may  else  giet 
there  before  us." 

•*  True,"  said  Cromwell,  speaking  aside  to  his  officer,  "  but 
you  know  Tomkins  warned  us  against  doing  so,  alleging  there 
were  so  many  postern-doors,  and  sallyports,  and  concealed  en- 
trances in  the  old  house,  that  it  was  like  a  rabbit-warren,  and 
that  an  escape  might  be  easily  made  under  our  very  noses,  un- 
less he  were  with  us  to  point  out  all  the  ports  which  should  be 
guarded.  He  hinted,  too,  that  he  might  be  delayed  a  few 
minutes  after  his  time  of  appointment — but  we  have  now  waited 
half-an-hour." 

^  Does  your  Excellency  think  Tomkins  is  certainly  to  be 
depended  upon  ? "  said  Pearson. 

''  As  far  as  his  interest  goes,  unquestionably,"  replied  the 
General.  *•  He  has  ever  been  the  pump  by  which  I  have 
sucked  the  marrow  out  of  many  a  pk>t,  in  special  those  of  the 
conceited  fool  Rochecliffe,  who  is  goose  enough  to  believe  that 
such  a  fellow  as  Tomkins  would  value  anything  beyond  the 
offer  of  the  best  bidder.  And  yet  it  groweth  late — I  fear  we 
must  to  the  Lodge  without  him — Yet,  all  things  well  considered, 
I  will  tarry  here  till  midnight. — Ah  I  Everard,  thou  mightest 
put  this  gear  to  rights  if  thou  wilt !  Shall  some  foolish  prin- 
ciple of  fantastic  punctilio  have  more  weight  with  thee,  man, 
than  have  the  pacification  and  welfare  of  England ;  the  keep- 
ing of  faith  to  thy  friend  and  benefactor,  and  who  will  be  yet 
more  so,  and  the  fortune  and  security  of  thy  relations  ?  Are 
these,  I  say,  lighter  in  the  balance  than  the  cause  of  a  worth- 
less boy,  who,  with  his  father  and  his  father's  house,  have 
troubled  Israel  for  fifty  years  ?  " 

*'  I  do  not  understand  your  Excellency,  nor  at  what  service 
you  point,  which  I  can  honestly  render,"  replied  EveranL 
''That  which  is  dishonest  I  should  be  loath  that  you  proposed.** 

**^  Then  this  at  least  might  suit  your  honesty,  or  scrupulous 
humor,  call  it  which  thou  wilt,"  said  Cromwell.  "  Thou  knowest, 
surely,  all  the  passages  about  Jezebel's  palace  down  yonder*? — 
Let  me  know  how  they  may  be  guarded  against  the  escape  of 
any  from  within." 

*'  I  cannot  pretend  to  aid  you  in  this  matter,"  said  Everard . 
''  I  know  not  all  the  entrances  and  posterns  about  Woodstock 
and  if  I  did,  I  am  not  free  in  conscience  to  communicate  wit^ 
you  on  this  occasion." 

"  We  shall  do  without  vou,  sir,"  replied  Cromwell,  haughtily  > 
^  and  if  aught  is  found  which  may  criminate  you,  remember  yon 
have  lost  right  to  my  protection," 
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"  I  shall  be  sorry,"  said  Everard,  "  to  have  lost  your  friend- 
ship, General ;  but  I  trust  my  quality  as  an  Englishman  may  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  protection  from  any  man.  I  know 
no  law  which  obliges  me  to  be  spy  or  informer,  even  if  I  were 
in  the  way  of  having  opportunity  to  do  service  in  either  honor- 
able capacity." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Cromwell,  "for  all  your  privileges  and 
qualities,  I  will  make  bold  to  take  you  down  to  the  Lodge  at 
Woodstock  to-night,  to  inquire  into  affairs  in  which  the  State 
is  concerned. — Come  hither,  Pearson."  He  took  a  paper  from 
his  pocket,  containing  a  rough  sketch  or  ground-plan  of  Wood- 
stock Lodge,  with  the  avenues  leading  to  it. — "  Look  here,"  he 
said  ;  "  we  must  move  in  two  bodies  of  foot,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible silence — thou  must  march  to  the  rear  of  the  old  house  cf 
iniquity  with  twenty  file  of  men,  and  dispose  them  around  it 
the  wisest  thou  canst  Take  the  reverend  man  there  along 
with  you.  He  must  be  secured  at  any  rate,  and  may  serve  as 
a  guide.  I  myself  will  occupy  the  front  of  the  Lodge,  and  thus 
having  stopped  all  the  earths,  thou  wilt  come  to  me  for  farther 
orders — silence  and  dispatch  is  all. — But  for  the  dog  Tomkins, 
who  broke  appointment  with  me,  he  had  need  render  a  good 
excuse,  or  woe  to  his  father's  son  ! — Reverend  sir,  be  pleased 
*o  accompany  that  officer. — Colonel  Everard,  you  are  to  follow 
me ;  but  first  give  your  sword  to  Captain  Pearson,  and  consider 
yourself  as  under  arrest." 

Everard  gave  his  sword  to  Pearson  without  any  comment, 
and  with  the  most  anxious  presage  of  evil  followed  the  Repub- 
lican General,  in  obedience  to  commands  which  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  dispute. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIRST, 

**  Were  my  aon  William  here  bat  wrm% 
He  wadoa  fail  the  pledge." 
Wi'  that  in  at  the  door  there  na 
A  ghattljr-iooking  page— ' 
"I  aaw  them  master,  oh  I  I  nw, 
beneath  the  thomie  brae, 
Of  black-maird  warriors  many  a  rank. 
'  Reveogel '  h«  cried,  *  and  gM.'  ** 

HmntT 

The  little  party  at  the  Lodge  were  assembled  at  supper,  at 
die  early  hour  of  eight  o'clock.    Sir  Henry  Lee,  neglecting  tht 
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food  tbat  was  placed  on  the  tabic,  stood  by  4  looip  on  tlia 

chimney-piece,  and  read  a  letter  with  moumml  attention. 

"  Docs  my  son  write  to  you  more  particularly  than  to  me, 
Doctor  RocheclifFe  ? "  said  the  knight.  "  He  only  says  here^ 
that  he  will  return  probably  this  night ;  and  that  Master  Ker- 
neguy  must  be  ready  to  set  off  with  him  instantly.  What  can 
this  haste  mean  ?  Have  ^ou  heard  of  any  new  search  after 
our  suffering  party  ?  I  wish  they  would  permit  me  to  enjoy  my 
son's  company  in  quiet  but  for  a  day." 

"  The  quiet  which  depends  on  the  wicked  ceasing  from  troub- 
ling," said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  b  connected,  not  by  days  and 
hours,  but  by  minutes.  Their  glut  of  blood  at  Worcester  had 
satiated  them  for  a  moment,  but  their  appetite,  I  fancy,  has 
revived." 

"  You  have  news,  then,  to  that  purpose  ? "  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  Your  son,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  wrote  to  me  by  the  same 
messenger :  he  seldom  fails  to  do  so,  being  aware  of  what 
importance  it  is  that  I  should  know  everything  that  passes. 
Means  of  escape  are  provided  on  the  coast,  and  Master  Ker 
neguy  must  be  ready  to  start  with  your  son  the  instant  he 
appears." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  knights ;  "  for  forty  years  I  have 
dwelt  in  this  house,  man  and  boy,  and  the  point  only  was  how 
to  make  the  day  pass  over  our  heads  ;  for  if  I  did  not  scheme 
out  some  hunting  match  or  hawking,  or  the  like,  I  might 
have  sat  here  on  my  arm-chair,  as  undisturbed  as  a  sleeping 
dormouse,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  and  now  I  am 
more  like  a  hare  on  her  form,  Uiat  dare  not  sleep  unless  with 
her  eyes  open,  and  scuds  off  when  the  wind  rustles  among  the 
fem.'^ 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  AKce,  looking  at  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  that 
the  roundhead  steward  has  told  you  nothing  of  this.  He  is 
usually  communicative  enough  of  the  motions  of  his  party ;  and 
I  saw  you  close  together  this  morning." 

''  I  must  be  closer  with  him  this  evening,"  said  the  Doctor 
gloomily ;  "  but  he  will  not  blab." 

"  I  wish  you  may  not  trust  him  too  much,"  said  Alice  in 
reply.  —  "To  me,  that  man's  face,  with  all  its  shrewdness, 
evinces  such  a  dark  expression,  that  methinks  I  read  treason  in 
his  very  eye." 

"  Be  assured,  that  matter  is  looked  to,"  answered  the  Doc- 
tor, in  the  same  ominous  tone  as  before.  No  one  replied,  and 
there  was  a  chilling  and  anxious  feeling  of  apprehension  which 
seemea  to  sink  down  on  the  company  at  once,  like  those  sear 
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sations  which  make  such  constitutions  as  are  particularly  8ub« 
ject  to  the  electrical  influence,  conscious  of  an  approaching 
thunder-storm. 

The  disguised  Monarch,  apprised  that  day  to  be  prepared 
on  short  notice  to  quit  hb  temporary  asylum,  felt  hb  own  share 
of  the  gloom  which  involved  the  little  society.  But  he  was  the 
first  also  to  shake  it  off,  as  what  neither  suited  his  charactei 
nor  his  situation.  Gayety  was  the  leading  distinction  of  the 
former,  and  presence  of  mind,  not  depression  of  spirits,  was  re- 
quired by  the  latter. 

"  We  make  the  hour  heavier,"  he  said,  "  by  being  melan* 
choly  about  it  Had  you  not  better  join  me.  Mistress  Alice, 
in  Patrick  Carey's  jovial  farewell  ? — ^Ah,  you  do  not  know  Pat 
Carey — a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Falkland's  ?  "  * 

"  A  brother  of  the  immortal  Lord  Falkland's,,  and  write 
songs  1 "  said  the  Doctor. 

'*  Oh,  Doctor,  the  Muses  take  tithe  as  well  as  the  Church," 
said  Charles,  "  and  have  their  share  in  every  familv  of  distino^ 
tion.  You  do  not  know  the  words,  Mistress  Alice,  but  you  can 
aid  me,  notwithstanding,  in  the  burden  at  least— 

*  Come,  now  that  we're  parting,  and  'tis  one  to  ten 
If  the  towers  of  sweet  Woodstock  I  e'er  see  agen. 
Let  us  e'en  have  a  frolic,  and  drink  like  tall  men. 
While  the  goblet  goes  merrily  round.' "  t 

The  song  arose,  but  not  with  spirit.  It  was  one  of  those 
efforts  at  forced  mirth,  by  which,  Jbove  all  other  modes  of 
expressing  it,  the  absence  of  real  cheerfulness  is  most  dis- 
tinctly intunated.  Charles  stopped  the  song,  and  upbraided  the 
choristers. 

"  You  sing,  my  dear  Mistress  Alice,  as  if  you  were  chanting 
one  of  the  seven  penitential  psalms ;  and  you,  good  Doctor,  as 
if  you  recited  the  funeral  service." 

The  Doctor  rose  hastily  from  the  table,  and  turned  to  the 
window  ;  for  the  expression  connected  singularly  with  the  task 
which  he  was  that  evening  to  discharge.  Charles  looked  at 
him  with  some  surprise ;  for  the  peril  in  which  he  lived  made 
him  watchful  of  the  slightest  motions  of  those  around  him^- 
then  turned  to  Sir  Henry,  and  said,  "  My  honored  host,  can 
you  tell  any  reason  for  thb  moody  fit,  which  has  so  strangely 
crept  upon  us  all  ? " 

"  Not  I,  my  dear  Louis,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  I  have  no 


•  Note  E.    Patrick  Carey. 

tThe  original  aong  of  Cn., ^ ^ 

Ihe  venea  an  full  ol  Um  hacyhanalian  a^arit  si  tba  timo. 


t  The  original  aong  of  Carev  bean  Wykeliam,  instead  ol  Woodstock,  for  dia  locality. 
'••'••      •'     •      aomtoltliaf 
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skill  in  these  nice  quillets  of  philosophy.  I  could  as  soon 
undertake  to  tell  you  the  reason  why  Bevis  turns  round  three 
times  before  he  lies  down.  I  can  only  say  for  myself,  that  if 
age  and  sorrow  and  uncertainty  be  enough  to  break  a  jovial 
spirit,  or  at  least  bend  to  it  now  and  then,  I  have  my  share  of 
them  all ;  so  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  say  that  I  am  sad  merelv 
because  I  am  not  merry.  I  have  but  too  good  cause  for  sad- 
ness.    I  would  I  saw  my  son,  were  it  but  for  a  minute." 

Fortune  seemed  for  once  disposed  to  gratify  the  old  man 
for  Albert  Lee  entered  at  that  moment.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
ridmg  suit,  and  appeared  to  have  travelled  hard.  He  cast  his 
eye  hastily  around  as  he  entered.  It  rested  for  a  second  on 
that  of  the  disguised  Prince,  and,  satisfied  with  the  glance 
which  he  received  in  lieu,  he  hastened,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  olden  day,  to  kneel  down  to  his  father,  and  request  his 
blessing. 

"  It  is  thine,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man  ;  a  tear  springing 
to  his  eyes  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  long  locks,  which  distin- 
guished the  young  cavalier's  rank  and  principles,  and  which, 
usually  comoed  and  curled  with  some  care,  now  hung  wild 
and  dishevelled  about  his  shoulders.  They  remained  an  in- 
stant in  this  posture,  when  the  old  man  suddenly  started  from 
it,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  emotion  which  he  had  expressed  before 
so  many  witnesses,  and  passing  the  back  of  his  hand  hastily 
across  his  eyes,  bid  Albert  get  up  and  mind  his  supper,  '*  sifice 
I  dare  say  you  have  ridden  fast  and  far  since  you  last  baited — 
and  we'll  send  round  a  cup  to  his  health,  if  Doctor  Rochecliffe 
and  the  good  company  pleases — ^Joceline,  thou  knave,  skink 
about — thou  look'st  as  if  thou  hadst  seen  a  ghost" 

**  Joceline,"  said  Alice,  "  is  sick  for  sympathy-— one  of  the 
stags  ran  at  Phoebe  Mayflower  to-day,  and  she  was  fain  to  have 
Joceline's  assistance  to  drive  the  creature  off— the  girl  has  been 
in  fits  since  she  came  home." 

"  Silly  slut,"  said  the  old  knight — ''  She  a  woodman's  daugh- 
ter t — But,  Joceline,  if  the  deer  gets  dangerous,  you  must  send 
a  broad  arrow  through  him." 

"  It  will  not  nee^  Sir  Henry,"  said  Joceline,  speaking  with 
great  difficulty  of  utterance — "  he  is  quiet  enough  now — he  will 
not  offend  in  that  sort  again.'* 

"See  it  be  so,"  replied  the  knight;  "remember  Mistress 
Alice  often  walks  in  the  Chase.  And  now,  fill  round,  and  fill 
too,  a  cup  to  thyself  to  over-red  thy  fear,  as  mad  Will  has  it 
Tush,  man,  Phoebe  will  do  well  enough — she  only  screamed 
and  ran,  that  thou  might'st  have  the  pleasure  to  help  her. 
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'Mind  what  thou  dost,  and  do  not  go  spilling  the  wine  after 
that  fashion. — Come,  here  is  a  health  to  our  wanderer,  who  has 
Gome  to  us  again." 

"  None  will  pledge  it  more  willingly  than  I,"  said  the  dis- 
guised Prince,  unconsciously  assuming  an  importance  which 
the  character  he  personated  scarce  warranted  \  but  Sir  Henry, 
who  had  become  fond  of  the  supposed  page,  with  all  his  pecu- 
liarities, imposed  only  a  moderate  rebuke  upon  his  petulance. 
**Thou  art  a  merry,  good-humored  youth,  Louis,"  he  said, 
"  but  it  is  a  world  to  see  how  the  forwardness  of  the  present 
generation  hath  gone  beyond  the  gravity  and  reverence  which 
in  my  youth  was  so  regularly  observed  towards  those  of 
higher  rank  and  station — I  dared  no  more  have  given  my  own 
tongue  the  rein,  when  there  was  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  company, 
than  I  would  have  dared  to  have  spoken  in  church  in  service 
time*" 

"  True,  sir,"  said  Albert,  hastily  interfering ;  "  but  Master 
Kemeguy  had  the  better  right  to  speak  at  present,  that  I  have 
been  absent  on  his  business  as  well  as  my  own,  have  seen  sev- 
eral of  his  friends,  and  bring  him  important  intelligence." 

Charles  was  about  to  rise  and  beckon  Albert  aside,  natur- 
ally impatient  to  know  what  he  had  procured,  or  what  scheme 
of  safe  escape  was  now  decreed  for  him.  But  Dr.  Rochecliffe 
twitched  his  cloak,  as  a  hint  to  him  to  sit  still,  and  not  show 
any  extraordinary  motive  for  anxiety,  since,  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den discovery  of  his  real  quality,  the  violence  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee's  feelings  might  have  been  Ukely  to  attract  too  much  at- 
tention. 

Charles,  therefore,  only  replied,  as  to  the  knight's  stricture, 
that  he  had  a  particular  title  to  be  sudden  and  unceremonious 
in  expressing  his  thanks  to  Colonel  Lee — that  gratitude  was 
apt  to  be  unmannerly — ^finally,  that  he  was  much  obliged  to 
Sii  Henry  for  his  admonition ;  and  that,  quit  Woodstock  when 
he  would,  "  he  was  sure  to  leave  it  a  better  man  than  he  came 
there." 

His  speech  was  of  course  ostensibly  directed  towards  the 
father  ;  but  a  glance  at  Alice  assured  her  that  sho  had  her  full 
share  in  the  compliment. 

"  I  fear,"  he  concluded,  addressing  Albert,  "  that  you  come 
to  tell  us  our  stay  here  must  be  very  short." 

"  A  few  hours  only,"  said  Albert — "  just  enough  for  needful 
rest  for  ourselves  and  our  horses.  I  have  procured  two  which 
are  good  and  tried.  But  Doctor  Rochecliffe  broke  faith  with 
me.    I  expected  to  have  met  some  one  down  at  Joceline's  hut. 
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where  I  left  the  horses ;  and  finding  no  pers6n,  I  was  delayed 
an  hour  in  littering  them  down  myself,  that  they  might  be  readf 
for  to-morrow's  work — ^for  we  must  be  off  before  day.** 

"I — I — intended  to  have  sent  Tomkins — but— but " 

hesitated  the  Doctor,  "  I *' 

^^  The  roundheaded  rascal  was  drunk,  or  out  of  the  way,  I 

E resume,"  said  Albert  "  I  am  glad  of  it — ^you  may  easily  trust 
im  too  fcir." 

"  Hitherto  he  has  been  faithful,"  said  the  Doctor,  •*  and  I 
scarce  think  he  will  fail  me  now.  But  Joceline  will  go  down 
and  have  the  horses  in  readiness  in  the  morning/' 

Joceline's  countenance  was  usually  that  of  alacrity  itself  on 
a  case  extraordinarv.    Now,  however,  he  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  You  will  go  with  me  a  little  way,  Doctor? "  he  sidd,  as  he 
edged  himself  closely  to  Rochediffe. 

''  How  ?  puppy,  fool,  and  blockhead,"  said  the  knight, 
"wouldstthou  ask  Doctor  Rochediffe  tobeartiiee  company 
at  this  hour  ? — Out,  hound  1^-get  down  to  the  kennel  yond«^ 
instantly,  or  I  will  break  the  knave's  pate  of  thee." 

Joceline  looked  with  an  eye  of  agony  at  the  divine,  as  If 
entreating  him  to  interfere  in  his  behalf ;  but  just  as  he  was 
about  to  speak,  a  most  melancholy  howling  rose  at  the  haU« 
door,  and  a  dog  was  heard  scratching  for  admittance. 

"  What  ails  Bevis  next  ? "  said  the  old  knight.  •*  I  think 
this  must  be  All-Fools  Day,  and  that  eveiything  around  me  is 
going  mad  I " 

'Tht  same  sound  startled  Albert  and  Charles  from  a  private 
conference  in  which  they  had  engaged,  and  Albert  ran  to  the 
hall-door  to  examine  personally  into  the  cause  of  the  noise. 

**  It  is  no  alarm,"  said  the  old  knight  to  Remeguy,  "for  in 
such  cases  the  dog's  bark  is  short,  sharp  and  furious.  Hiese 
long  howls  are  said  to  be  ominous.  It  was  even  so  that  Bevis*s 
grandsire  bayed  the  whole  livelong  night  on  which  my  poor 
father  died.  If  it  comes  now  as  a  presage,  God  send  it  regard 
the  old  and  useless,  not  the  young,  and  those  who  may  yet  serve 
King  and  country ! " 

The  dog  had  pushed  past  Colonel  Lee,  who  stood  a  little 
while  at  the  hall-door  to  listen  if  there  were  anything  stirring 
without,  while  Bevis  advanced  into  the  room  where  the  com- 
pany were  assembled,  bearing  something  in  his  moudi,  and 
exhibiting,  in  an  unusual  degree,  that  sense  of  duty  and  interest 
which  a  dog  seems  to  show  when  he  thinks  he  has  the  charge  of 
something  important  He  entered^  therefore,  drooping  his  long 
tail,  skmching  his  head  and  eais,  and  walking  with  ti»  statefy 
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yet  melandioly  dignity  of  a  war-horse  at  his  master's  funeral^ 
In  this  manner  he  paced  through  the  room,  went  straight  up  tq 
Joceline,  who  had  been  regarding  him  with  astonishment,  and 
uttering  a  short  and  melancholy  howl,  laid  at  his  feet  the  object 
which  he  bore  in  his  mouth.  Joceline  stooped,  and  took  from 
the  floor  a  man's  glove,  of  the  fashion  worn  by  the  troopeis. 
having  something  like  the  old-fashioned  gauntlet  projections  of 
thick  leather  arising  from  the  wrist,  which  go  half-way  up  to 
the  elbow,  and  secure  the  arm  against  a  cut  with  a  sword.  But 
Joceline  had  no  sooner  looked  at  what  in  itself  was  so  common 
tn  object,  than  he  dropped  it  from  his  hand,  staggered  back* 
word,  uttered  a  groan,  and  nearly  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Now,  the  coward's  curse  be  upon  thee  for  an  idiot ! "  sai4 
the  knight,  who  had  picked  up  the  glove,  and  was  looking  at 
U— *"  thou  shouldst  be  sent  back  to  school,  and  flogged  till  the 
craven's  blood  was  switched  out  of  thee — ^What  dost  thou  look 
at  but  a  glove,  thou  base  poltroon,  and  a  very  dirty  glove,  too  } 
Stay,  here  is  writing — Joseph  Tomkins?  Why,  diat  is  the 
roundheaded  fellow — I  wish  he  hath  not  come  to  some  mischief, 
for  this  is  not  dirt  on  the  cheveron,  but  blood.  Bevis  may  have 
bit  the  fellow,  and  yet  the  dog  seemed  to  love  him  well  too,  or 
the  stag  may  have  hurt  him.  Out,  Joceline,  instantly,  and  see 
where  he  is — wind  your  bugle." 

"  I  cannot  go,"  said  JolOfe,  "  unless  " — and  again  he  looked 
piteously  at  Doctor  Rochecliffe,  who  saw  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
in  appeasing  the  ranger's  terrors,  as  his  ministry  was  most 
peedful  in  the  present  circumstances. — "  Get  spade  and  mat- 
tock," he  whispered  to  him,  '*  and  a  dark  lantern,  and  meet  m^ 
}n  the  Wilderness." 

Joceline  left  the  room ;  and  the  Doctor,  before  following 
him,  had  a  few  words  of  explanation  with  Colonel  Lee.  His 
own  spirit,  far  from  being  dismayed  on  the  occasion,  rather 
rose  higher,  like  one  whose  natural  element  was  intrigue  and 
danger.  "  Here  hath  been  wild  work,"  he  said,  "  since  you 
parted.  Tomkins  was  rude  to  the  wench  Phoebe — ^Joceline  and 
he  had  ^  brawl  together,  and  Tomkins  is  lying  dead  in  the 
thicket,  not  far  from  Rosamond's  Well.  It  will  be  necessary 
that  Joceline  and  I  go  directly  to  bury  the  body ;  for,  besides 
that  some  one  might  stumble  upon  it  and  raise  an  alarm,  this 
fellow  Joceline  will  never  be  fit  for  any  active  purpose  till  it  is 
under  ground.  Though  as  stout  as  a  lion,  the  under-keeper  haa 
his  own  weak  side,  and  is  more  afraid  of  a  dead  body  than  4 
living  one.    When  do  you  propose  to  start  to-morrow  ?  " 

**  By  daybreal^  or  earlier,'' said  Colonel  Juee ;  "  but  we  wilj 
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meet  again.  A  vessel  is  provided,  and  I  have  relays  in  more 
places  than  one — we  go  oft  from  the  coast  of  Sussex  ;  and  I  am 
to  get  a  letter  at ,  acquainting  me  precisely  with  the  spot" 

"  Wherefore  not  go  off  instantly  ?  "  said  the  Doctor. 

"The  horses  would  fail  us,"  replied  Albert;  "they  have 
been  hard  ridden  to-day." 

"  Adieu,"  said  Rochecliffe,  "  I  must  to  my  task — Do  you 
take  rest  and  repose  for  yours.  To  conceal  a  slaughtered  body, 
and  convey  on  the  same  night  a  king  from  danger  and  captinty, 
are  two  feats  which  have  fallen  to  few  folks  save  myself ;  but 
let  me  not,  while  putting  on  mv  harness,  boast  myself  as  if  I 
were  taking  it  off  after  a  victory."  So  saying,  he  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  muffling  himself  in  his  cloak,  went  out  into  what 
was  called  the  Wilderness. 

The  weather  was  a  raw  frost.  The  mist  lay  in  partial  wreaths 
upon  the  lower  grounds ;  but  the  night,  considering  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  in  a  great  measure  hidden  by  the  haze, 
was  not  extremely  dark.  I)r.  Rochecliffe  could  not,  however, 
distinguish  the  under-keeper  until  he  had  hemmed  once  or 
twice,  when  Joceline  answered  the  signal  by  showing  a  glimpse 
of  light  from  the  dark  lantern  which  he  carried.  Guided  by 
this  intimation  of  his  presence,  the  divine  found  him  leaning 
against  a  buttress  which  had  once  supported  a  terrace,  now 
ruinous.  He  had  a  pickaxe  and  shovel,  together  with  a  deer's 
hide  hanging  over  his  shoulder. 

"What  do  you  want  with  the  hide,  Joceline,"  said  Dr. 
Rochecliffe,  "  that  you  limiber  it  about  with  you  on  such  an 
errand?" 

"  Why,  look  you.  Doctor,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  as  well  to  tell 
you  all  about  it.  The  man  and  I — he  there — ^you  know  whom 
I  mean — had  many  years  since  a  quarrel  about  this  deer.  For 
though  we  were  great  friends,  and  Philip  was  sometimes  allowed 
by  mv  master's  permission  to  help  me  in  mine  office,  yet  I  knew, 
for  all  that,  Philip  Hazeldine  was  sometimes  a  trespasser  The 
deer-stealers  were  very  bold  at  that  time,  it  being  jusi  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  men  were  becoming  unsettled. 
And  so  it  chanced,  that  one  day,  in  the  Chase,  I  found  two 
fellows,  with  their  faces  blacked  and  shirts  over  their  clothes, 
carrying  as  prime  a  buck  between  them  as  any  was  in  the  park. 
I  was  upon  them  in  the  instant— one  escaped,  but  I  got  hold  of 
the  other  fellow,  and  who  should  it  prove  to  be  but  trusty  Phil 
Hazeldine  !  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong, 
but  he  was  my  old  friend  and  pot-companion,  and  I  took  his 
word  for  amendment  in  future ;  and  he  helped  me  to  hang  up 
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the  deer  on  a  tree,  and  I  came  back  with  a  horse  to  carry  him 
to  the  Lodge,  and  tell  the  knight  the  story,  all  but  PhiFs  name. 
But  the  rogues  had  been  too  clever  for  me  ;  for  they  had  flayed 
and  dressed  the  deer,  and  quartered  him,  and  carried  him  o£ 
and  left  the  hide  and  horns,  with  a  chime,  saying — 

'  The  haunch  to  thee, 
The  hreast  to  me, 
The  hide  and  the  horns  for  the  keeper's  fee.' 

And  this  I  knew  for  one  of  Phil's  mad  pranks,  that  he  would 
play  in  these  days  with  any  lad  in  the  country.  But  I  was  so 
nettled,  that  I  made  the  deer's  hide  be  curried  and  dressed  by 
a  tanner,  and  swore  that  it  should  be  his  winding-sheet  or  mine ; 
and  though  I  had  long  repented  my  rash  oath,  yet  now.  Doctor, 
you  see  what  it  has  come  to— though  I  forgot  it,  the  devil 
did  not." 

"  It  was  a  very  wrong  thing  to  make  a  vow  so  sinful,"  said 
Rochecliflfe  ;  "  but  it  would  have  been  greatly  worse  had  you 
endeavored  to  keep  it.  Therefore,  I  bid  you  cheer  up,"  said 
the  good  divine ;  "for  in  this  unhappy  case,  I  could  not  have 
wished,  after  what  I  have  heard  from  Phoebe  and  yourself,  that 
you  should  have  kept  your  hand  still,  though  I  may  regret  that 
the  blow  has  proved  fatal.  Nevertheless,  thou  hast  done  even 
that  which  was  done  by  the  great  and  inspired  legislator,  when 
he  beheld  an  Egyptian  tyrannizing  over  a  Hebrew,  saving,  that, 
in  the  case  present,  it  was  a  female,  when,  says  the  Septuagint, 
Percussum  Egyptium  abscondit  sabulo  ;  the  meaning  whereof  I 
will  explain  to  you  another  time.  Wherefore,  I  exhort  you  not 
to  grieve  beyond  measure ;  for  although  this  circumstance  is 
unhappy  in  the  time  and  place,  yet,  from  what  Phoebe  hath  in- 
formed me  of  yonder  wretch's  opinions,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  brains  had  not  been  beaten  out  in  his  cradle, 
rather  than  that  he  had  grown  up  to  be  one  of  those  Grin- 
dlestonians,  or  Muggletonians,  in  whom  is  the  perfection  of 
every  foul  and  blasphemous  heresy,  united  with  such  a  universal 
practice  of  hypocritical  assentation  as  would  deceive  their 
master,  even  Satan  himself." 

"  Nevertheless,  sir,"  said  the  forester,  "  I  hope  you  will  be- 
stow some  of  the  service  of  the  Church  on  this  poor  man,  as  it 
was  his  last  wish,  naming  you,  sir,  at  the  same  time ;  and  unless 
this  were  done,  I  should  scarce  dare  to  walk  out  in  the  dark 
again  for  my  whole  life." 

"  Thou  art  a  silly  fellow  ;  but  if,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  he 
named  me  as  he  departed,and  desired  the  last  rites  of  the  Church, 
there  was,  it  may  be,  a  turning  from  evil  and  a  seeking  to  good 
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even  in  hb  last  moments ;  and  if  Heaven  granted  him  grace  cO 
form  a  prayer  so  fitting,  wherefore  should  man  refuse  it  ?  All 
I  fear  is  the  briefness  of  time." 

"  Nay,  your  reverence  may  cut  the  service  somewhat  short,** 
said  Joceline ;  "  assuredly  he  does  not  deserve  the  whole  of  it ; 
only  if  something  were  not  to  be  done,  I  believe  I  should  flee 
the  country.  They  were  his  last  words  ;  and  methinks  he  sent 
Bevis  with  his  glove  to  put  me  in  mind  of  them." 

"  Out  fool  I  Do  you  think,"  said  the  Doctor, "  dead  men  send 
gaundets  to  the  living,  like  knights  in  a  romance  ?  or,  if  so  would 
5iey  choose  dogs  to  carry  their  challenges  ?  I  tell  thee,  fool,  the 
cause  was  natural  enough.  Bevis,  questing  about,  found  the 
body,  and  brought  the  glove  to  you  to  intimate  where  it  was 
lying,  and  to  require  assistance ;  for  such  is  the  lilgh  instinct  of 
these  animals  towards  one  in  peril." 

"  Nay,  if  you  think  so,  Doctor,"  said  Joceline — **  and  doubt- 
less, I  must  say,  Bevis  took  an  interest  in  the  man — ^if  indeed 
it  was  not  something  worse  in  the  shape  of  Bevis,  for  methought 
his  eyes  looked  wild  and  fiery,  as  if  he  would  have  spoken." 

As  he  talked  thus,  Joceline  rather  hung  back,  and,  in  doing 
so,  displeased  the  Doctor,  who  exclaimed,  '^  Come  along,  thou 
lazy  laggard.  Art  thou  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one,  and  so  much 
afraid  of  a  dead  man  ?  Thou  hast  killed  men  in  battle  and  in 
chase,  I  warrant  thee." 

"  Ay,  but  their  backs  were  to  me,"  said  Joceline.  **  I  never 
saw  one  of  them  cast  back  his  head,  and  dare  at  me  as  yonder 
fellow  did,  his  eye  retained  a  glance  of  hatred,  mixed  with 
terror  and  reproach,  till  it  became  fixed  like  a  jelly.  And  were 
you  not  with  me,  and  my  master's  concerns,  and  something  else, 
veiy  deeply  at  stake,  I  promise  you  I  would  not  again  look  at 
him  for  all  Woodstock." 

"  You  must,  though,"  said  the  Docter,  suddenly  pausing, "  for 
here  is  the  place  where  he  lies.  Come  hither  deep  into  the 
copse  ;  take  care  of  stumbling — Here  is  a  place  just  fitting,  and 
we  will  draw  the  briers  over  the  grave  afterwards." 

As  the  Doctor  thus  issued  his  directions,  he  assisted  also  in 
the  execution  of  them ;  and  while  his  attendant  labored  to  dig 
a  shallow  and  misshapen  grave,  a  task  which  the  state  of  the 
soil,  perplexed  with  roots,  and  hardened  by  the  influence  of  the 
frost,  rendered  very  difficult,  the  divine  read  a  few  passages  out 
of  the  funeral  service,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the  superstitious 
terrors  of  Joceline,  and  partly  because  he  held  it  matter  of  con- 
science not  to  deny  the  Church's  rites  to  one  who  had  requested 
their  aid  in  extremity. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-SECOND. 

Qutt  ye,  0M«  ye,— <m  with  yoor  Tisarda. 

USNSY  lY. 

Thi  company  whom  we  had  left  in  Victor  Lee's  parlor  were 
about  to  separate  for  the  night,  and  had  risen  to  take  a  formal 
leave  of  each  other,  when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  halt-door. 
Albert,  the  vidette  of  the  party,  hastened  to  open  it,  enjoining, 
as  he  left  the  room,  the  rest  to  remain  quiet,  until  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  cause  of  the  knocking.  When  he  gained  the  portal, 
he  called  to  know  who  was  there,  and  what  they  wanted  at  so 
late  an  hour. 

"  It  is  only  me,"  answered  a  treble  voice. 

"  And  what  is  your  name,  my  little  fellow  ? "  said  Albert 

"  Spitfire,  sir,"  replied  the  voice  without. 

"  Spitfire  ?  "  said  Albert. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  voice ;  "  all  the  world  calls  me  9^ 
and  Colonel  Everard  himself.  But  my  name  is  Spittal  for  all 
that." 

**  Colonel  Everard  I  arrive  you  from  him  ? "  demanded  young 
Lee. 

**  No  sir ;  I  come,  sir,  from  Ro^r  Wildrake,  esquire,  of 
Squattlesea-mere,  if  it  like  you,"  said  the  boy ;  ''and  I  have 
brought  a  token  to  Mistress  Lee,  which  I  am  to  give  into  her 
own  hands,  if  you  would  but  open  the  door,  sir,  and  let  me  in 
—but  I  can  do  nothing  with  a  three-inch  board  between  us." 

"  It  is  some  freak  of  that  drunken  rakehell,"  said  Albert,  In 
a  low  voice,  to  his  sister,  who  had  crept  out  after  him  on  tiptoe. 

"  Yet,  let  us  not  be  hasty  in  concluding  so,"  said  the  young 
lady ;  ''  at  this  moment  the  least  trifle  may  be  of  consequence. 
^-What  token  has  Master  Wildrake  sent  me,  my  little  boy  1 " 

"  Nay,  nothing  very  valuable  neither,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  but 
he  was  so  anxious  you  should  get  it,  that  he  put  me  out  of 
window  as  one  would  chuck  out  a  kitten,  that  I  might  not  be 
stopped  by  the  soldiers." 

"  Plear  you  ?  "  said  Alice  to  her  brother ;  "  undo  the  gate, 
for  God's  sake." 

Her  brother,  to  whom  her  feelings  of  suspicion  were  now 
sufficiently  communicated,  opened  the  gate  in  haste,  and  admit- 
ted the  boy,  whose  appearance,  not  much  dissimilar  to  that  ^ 
%  skinned  rabbit  in  a  livety;  or  a  monkey  at  a  fair,  would  at 
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another  time  have  furnished  them  with  amusement  The  urchin 
messe Jger  entered  the  hall,  making  several  odd  bows  and  con- 
gas, and  delivered  the  woodcock's  feather  *  with  much  ceremony 
to  the  young  lady,  assuring  her  it  was  the  prize  she  had  won 
upon  a  wager  about  hawking. 

"  I  prithee,  my  little  man,"  said  Albert,  "  was  your  master 
drunk  or  sober,  when  he  sent  thee  all  this  way  with  a  feather 
at  this  time  of  night  ? " 

"  With  reverence,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  he  was  what  he  calls 
sober,  and  what  I  would  call  concerned  in  liquor  for  any  othei 
person." 

"  Curse  on  the  drunken  coxcomb  I "  said  Albert — "  There 
b  a  tester  for  thee,  boy,  and  tell  th^  master  to  break  his  jests 
on  suitable  persons,  and  at  fitting  times." 

"  Stay  yet  a  minute,"  exclaimed  Alice ;  "  we  must  not  go  too 
fast — this  craves  wary  walking." 

"  A  feather,"  said  Albert ;  "  all  this  work  about  a  feather  I 
Why,  Doctor  Rochecliffe,  who  can  suck  intelligence  out  of  every 
trifle  as  a  magpie  would  suck  an  ^^g^  could  make  nothing  of 
this." 

**  Let  us  try  what  we  can  do  without  him  then,"  said  Alice. 
Then  addressing  himself  to  the  boy, — **  So  there  are  strangers 
at  your  master's  ? " 

"  At  Colonel  Everard's  madam,  which  b  the  same  thing,** 
said  Spitfire. 

"And  what  manner  of  strangers," said  Alice;  "guests,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Ay,  mistress,"  said  the  boy,  "  a  sort  of  guests  that  make 
themselves  welcome  wherever  they  come,  if  they  meet  not  a 
welcome  from  their  landlord — soldiers,  madam." 

"  The  men  that  have  long  been  lying  at  Woodstock,"  said 
Albert 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Spitfire,  "  new  comers,  with  gallant  buflf- 
coats  and  steel  breastplates ;  and  their  commander — ^your 
honor  and  your  ladyship  never  saw  such  a  man — at  least  I  am 
sure  Bill  Spitfire  never  did." 

"  Was  he  tall  or  short  ? "  said  Albert,  now  much  alarmed. 

"  Neither  one  nor  other,"  said  the  boy ;  "  stout  made,  with 
slouching  shoulders ;  a  nose  large,  and  a  face  one  would  not  like 
to  say  No  to.  He  had  several  officers  with  him.  I  saw  him 
but  for  a  moment,  but  I  shall  never  forget  him  while  I  live." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Albert  Lee  to  his  sister,  pulling  her  to 
one  side — "  quite  right — the  Archfiend  himself  b  upon  us  1 " 

•NoteF.    Signoidufei^ 
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••  And  the  feather,**  said  Alice,  whom  fear  had  rendered  ap' 

Crehensive  of  slight  tokens, ''  means  flight — and  a  woodcock  is  a 
ird  of  passage." 

"  You  have  hit  it,"  said  her  brother ;  "  but  the  time  has 
taken  us  cruelly  short.  Give  the  boy  a  trifle  more — nothing 
that  can  excite  suspicion,  and  dismiss  him.  I  must  summon 
Rochecliffe  and  Joceline." 

He  went  accordingly,  but,  unable  to  find  those  he  sought,  he 
returned  with  hasty  steps  to  the  parlor,  where,  in  his  character 
of  Louis,  the  page  was  exerting  himself  to  detain  the  old  knight, 
who,  while  laughing  at  the  tales  he  told  him,  was  anxious  to  go 
to  see  what  was  passing  in  the  hall. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Albert?  "said  the  old  man;  "who 
calls  at  the  Lodge  at  so  undue  an  hour,  and  wherefore  is  the 
hall-door  opened  to  them  ?  I  will  not  have  my  rules,  and  the 
regulations  laid  down  for  keeping  this  house,  broken  through, 
because  I  am  old  and  poor.  Why  answer  you  not  ?  why  keep 
a  chattering  with  Louis  Kemeguy,  and  neither  of  you  all  the 
while  minding  what  I  say  ? — Daughter  Alice,  have  you  sense 
and  civility  enough  to  tell  me,  what  or  who  it  is  that  is  admit- 
ted here  contrary  to  my  general  orders  ? " 

"  No  one,  sir,"  repfifed  Alice ;  "  a  boy  brought  a  message 
which  I  fear  is  an  alarming  one." 

"There  is  only  fear,  sir,"  said  Albert,  stepping  forward, 
"that  whereas  we  thought  to  have  stayed  with  you  till  to- 
morrow, we  must  now  take  farewell  of  you  to  night." 

"  Not  so,  brother,"  said  Alice,  "  you  must  stay  and  aid  the 
defence  here — ^if  you  and  Master  Kemeguy  are  both  missed, 
the  pursuit  will  be  instant,  and  probably  successful ;  but  if  you 
stay,  the  hiding-places  about  this  house  will  take  some  time  to 
search.     You  can  change'  coats  with  Kemeguy  too." 

"  Right,  noble  wench,"  said  Albert ;  "  most  excellent — ^yes 
—Louis,  I  remain  as  Kemeguy,  you  fly  as  young  Master  Lee." 

"  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  that,"  said  Charles. 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  the  knight,  interfering.  ••  Men  come 
and  go,  lay  schemes,  and  alter  them,  in  my  house,  without 
deigning  to  consult  me  ?  And  who  is  Master  Kemeguy,  or 
what  is  he  to  me,  that  my  son  must  stay  and  take  the  chance 
of  mischief,  and  this  your  Scotch  page  is  to  escape  in  hia 
dress  ?  I  will  have  no  such  contrivance  carried  into  effect; 
though  it  were  the  finest  cobweb  that  was  ever  woven  in  Doc- 
tor Rochecliffe's  brains. — I  wish  you  no  ill,  Louis  ;  thou  art  a 
lively  boy ;  but  I  have  been  somewhat  too  lightly  treated  in 
this,  man." 
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'^  I  am  fully  of  your  opinion.  Sir  Henry,''  replied  the  peisoii 
whom  he  addressed.  '*  You  have  heen,  indeed,  repaid  for 
hospitality  by  want  of  that  confidence,  which  could  never  have 
been  so  justly  reposed.  But  the  moment  is  come,  when  I  must 
say,  in  a  word,  I  am  that  unfortunate  Charles  Stewart,  whose 
lot  it  has  been  to  become  the  cause  of  ruin  to  his  best  friends, 
and  whose  present  residence  in  your  family  threatens  to  bring 
destruction  to  you,  and  all  around  you." 

"  Master  Louis  Kerneguy,"  said  the  knight,  very  angrily, 
**  I  wilj  teach  you  to  choose  the  subjects  of  your  mirth  better 
when  you  address  them  to  me  ;  and,  moreover,  very  little  pro- 
vocation would  make  me  desire  to  have  an  ounce  or  two  of 
that  malapert  blood  from  you." 

<'  Be  still,  sir,  for  God's  sake  1 "  said  Albert  to  his  father. 
^  This  is  indeed  the  King  ;  and  such  is  the  danger  of  his 
person,  that  eveiy  moment  we  waste  may  bring  round  a  fatal 
catastrophe." 

"  Good  God ) "  said  the  father,  clasping  his  hands  together, 
and  about  to  drop  on  his  knees,  "  has  my  earnest  wish  beea 
accomplished  1  and  is  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  me  pray 
it  had  never  taken  place  \ " 

He  then  attempted  to  bend  his  knee  to  the  King — kissed 
his  hand,  while  large  tears  trickled  from  his  eyes — then  said, 
"  Pardon,  my  Lord — ^your  Majesty,  I  mean — permit  to  sit  in 
your  presence  but  one  instant  till  my  blood  beats  more  freely, 
and  then " 

Charles  raised  his  ancient  and  faithful  subject  from  the 
ground ;  and  even  in  that  moment  of  fear  and  anxiety,  anc) 
danger,  insisted  on  leading  him  to  hb  seat,  upon  which  he  sunk 
in  apparent  exhaustion,  his  head  drooping  upon  his  long  white 
beard,  and  big  unconscious  tears  mingling  with  its  silver  hairs. 
Alice  and  Albert  remained  with  the  King,  arguing  and  urging 
his  instant  departure. 

"  The  horses  are  at  the  under-keeper's  hut,"  said  Albert^ 
''and  the  relays  only  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  off.  If  the 
horses  can  but  carry  you  so  far " 

**  Will  you  not  rather,"  interrupted  Alice,  "  trust  to  the  cob* 
oealments  of  this  place,  so  numerous  and  so  well  tried — Roche- 
diffe's  apartments,  and  the  yet  farther  places  of  seerecy  ?  " 

"  Alas  1 "  said  Albert,  "I  know  them  only  by  name.  My 
father  was  sworn  to  confide  them  to  but  one  man,  and  he  had 
chosen  Rochecliffe." 

'*  I  prefer  takiijg  the  field  to  any  hiding-hole  in  England,'* 
said  ^e  King.    '*  Could  I  but  find  my  way  to  this  h^t  ifheiff 
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tte  hoises  are,  I  woald  try  what  arguments  whip  and  spur  could 
ifte  to  get  them  to  the  rendezvous,  where  I  am  to  meet  Sii 
Thomas  Acland  and  fresh  cattle.  Come  with  me,  Colonel  Lee, 
and  let  us  run  for  it.  The  roundheads  have  beat  us  in 
battle  ;  but  if  it  com<^  to  a  walk  or  a  race,  I  think  I  can  show 
which  has  the  best  meitle.'' 

**  But  then,"  said  Albert,  "  we  lose  all  the  time  which  may 
otherwise  be  gained  by  the  defence  of  this  house — leaving  none 
here  but  my  poor  father,  incapable  from  his  state  of  doing  any- 
thing ;  and  you  will  be  instantly  pursued  by  fresh  horses,  while 
ours  are  unfit  for  the  road.  Oh,  where  is  the  villain  Joco* 
line  ?  " 

"What  can  have  become  of  Doctor  Rochecliffe?"  said 
Alice ;  "  he  that  is  so  ready  with  advice  ) — where  can  they  be 
gone  ?    Oh,  if  my  father  could  but  rouse  himself  ? " 

"  Your  father  is  roused,"  said  Sir  Henry,  rising  and  stepping 
up  to  them  with  all  the  energy  of  full  manhood  in  his  counteiv* 
ance  and  motions — "  I  did  but  gather  my  thoughts — for  when 
did  they  fail  a  Lee  when  his  King  needed  counsel  or  aid  ? " 
He  then  began  to  speak,  with  the  ready  and  distinct  utterance 
of  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ordering  every  motion  for 
attack  and  defence — unmoved  himself,  and  his  own  energy 
compelling  obedience,  and  that  cheerful  obedience,  from  all 
who  heard  him.  "  Daughter,"  he  said,  "beat  up  Dame  Jellicot 
' — Let  Phoebe  rise  if  she  were  dying,  and  secure  doors  and  wu*- 
dows." 

"  That  hath  been  done  rejrularly  since — we  have  been  thus 
far  honored,"  said  his  daughter,  looking  at  the  King — "  yet, 
let  them  go  through  the  chambers  once  more."  And  Alice 
retired  to  give  the  orders,  and  presently  returned. 

The  old  knight  proceeded,  in  the  same  decided  tone  of 
promptitude  and  dispatch*—"  Which  is  your  first  stage  ?  " 

"  Gray's^ — Rothebury,  by  Henley,  where  Sir  Thomas  Acland 
and  young  Knolles  are  to  have  horses  in  readiness,"  said  Al- 
bert ;  "  but  how  to  get  there  with  our  weary  cattle  !  " 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  said  the  knight ;  and  proceeding  with 
the  same  tone  of  authority — "  Your  Majesty  must  instantly  to 
Jooeline's  lodge,"  he  said ;  "  there  are  your  horses  and  your 
means  of  flight.  The  secret  places  of  this  house,  well  managed, 
will  keep  the  rebel  dogs  in  play  two  or  three  hours  go<Kl — 
Rochecliffe  is,  I  fear,  kidnapped,  and  his  Independent  hath 
betrayed  hitn — Would  I  had  judged  the  villain  better!  J 
would  have  struck  him  through  at  one  of  our  trials  of  fence, 
with  an  unabated  weapon,  as  Will  says.-— But  for  your  guide 
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when  on  horseback,  half  a  bowshot  from  Joceline  s  hut  b  that 
of  old  Martin  the  verdurer ;  he  is  a  score  of  years  older  than  I, 
but  as  fresh  as  an  old  oak — ^beat  up  his  quarters,  and  let  him 
ride  with  you  for  death  and  life.  He  will  guide  you  to  your 
relay,  for  no  fox  that  ever  earthed  in  the  Chase  knows  tho 
country  so  well  for  seven  leagues  around." 

"  Excellent,  my  dearest  father,  excellent,"  said  Albert ;  "  \ 
had  forgot  Martin  the  verdurer." 

"  Young  men  foi^et  all,"  answered  the  knight — "  Alas,  that 
the  limbs  should  fail  when  the  head  which  can  best  direct  them 
— is  come  perhaps  to  its  wisest  1 " 

''  But  the  tired  horses,"  said  the  King — "  could  we  not  get 
iSresh  cattle  ? " 

*^  Impossible  at  this  time  of  night,"  answered  Sir  Henry ; 
"  but  tired  horses  may  do  much  with  care  and  looking  to." 
He  went  hastily  to  the  cabinet  which  stood  in  one  of  the  oriel 
windows,  and  searched  for  something  in  the  drawers,  pullii^ 
out  one  after  another. 

"  We  lose  time,  father,"  said  Albert,  afraid  that  the  utel- 
ligence  and  energy  which  the  old  man  displayed  had  been  but 
a  temporary  flash  of  the  lamp,  which  was  about  to  relapse  into 
evening  twilight. 

"  Go  to,  sir  boy,"  said  his  father  sharply ;  **  is  it  for  thee  to 
tax  me  in  this  presence ! — Know,  that  were  the  whole  round- 
heads that  are  out  of  hell  in  present  assemblage  round  Wood 
stock,  I  could  send  away  the  Royal  Hope  of  England  by  a  way 
^at  the  wisest  of  them  could  never  guess. — Alice,  my  love, 
ask  no  questions,  but  speed  to  the  kitchen,  and  fetch  a  slice  or 
two  of  beef,  or  better  of  vension  ;  cut  them  long,  and  thin,  d'ye 
mark  me ^ 

'^  This  is  wandering  of  the  mind,"  said  Albert,  apart  to  the 
King.  '*  We  do  him  wrong,  and  your  Majesty  harm,  to  listen 
to  him." 

"  I  think  otherwise,"  said  Alice,  **  and  I  know  my  father 
better  than  you."  So  saying,  she  left  the  room,  to  fulfil  her 
father's  orders, 

«'  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Charles—"  in  Scotland  the  Presby- 
terian ministers,  when  thundering  in  their  pulpits  on  my  own 
sins  and  those  of  my  house,  took  the  freedom  to  call  me  to  my 
face  Jeroboam,  or  Rehoboam,  or  some  such  name,  for  foUow- 
mg  the  advice  of  young  counsellors — Oddsfish,  I  will  take  that 
of  the  gray  beard  for  once,  for  never  saw  I  more  sharpness  and 
decision  than  in  the  countenance  of  that  noble  old  man." 

%  this  time  Sir  Hear}  had  found  what  he  was  seekiiig^ 
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"In  this  tin  box,"  he  said,  **are  six  balls  prepared  of  the  most 
cordial  spices,  mixed  with  medicaments  of  the  choicest  and 
most  invigorating  quality.  Given  from  hour  to  hour,  wrapt  in 
a  covering  of  good  beef  or  venison,  a  horse  of  spirit  will  not 
flag  for  five  hours,  at  the  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  and, 
please  God,  the  fourth  of  the  time  places  your  Majesty  in  safety 
•^what  remains  may  be  useful  on  som^  future  occasion.  Mar 
tin  knows  how  to  administer  them  ;  and  Albert's  weary  cattlf 
shall  be  ready,  if  walked  gently  for  ten  minutes,  in  running  to 
devour  the  way,  as  old  Will  says — nay,  waste  not  time  10 
speech,  your  Majesty  does  me  but  too  much  honor  in  using 
what  is  your  own. — Now,  see  if  the  coast  is  clear,  Albert,  ai.S 
let  his  Majesty  set  off  instantly — We  will  play  our  parts  but  ill, 
if  any  take  the  chase  after  him  for  these  two  hours  that  are 
between  night  and  day — Change  dresses,  as  you  proposed,  in 
yonder  sleeping  apartment — something  may  be  made  of  that 
too." 

"  But,  good  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  King,  "  your  zeal  over- 
looks a  principal  point  I  have,  indeed,  come  from  the  under- 
keeper*s  hut  you  mention  to  this  place,  but  it  was  by  daylight, 
under  guidance — I  shall  never  find  my  way  thither  in  utter  dark- 
ness, and  without  a  guide — I  fear  you  must  let  the  Colonel  go 
with  me^;  and  I  entreat  and  command  you  will  put  yourself  to 
no  trouble  or  risk  to  defend  the  house — only  make  what  delay 
you  can  in  showing  its  secret  recesses." 

"  Rely  on  me,my  royal  and  liege  Sovereign,"  said  Sir  Henry 
**  but  Albert  must  remain  here,  and  Alice  shall  guide  your  Ma- 
jesty to  Joceline's  hut  in  his  stead." 

"  Alice  I "  said  Charles,  stepping  back  in  surprise — "  why, 
it  is  dark  night — and — and — and — "  He  glanced  his  eye  to- 
wards Alice,  who  had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  apartment, 
and  saw  doubt  and  apprehension  in  her  look ;  an  intimation, 
that  the  reserve  under  which  he  had  placed  his  disposition  for 
gallantry,  since  the  morning  of  the  proposed  duel,  had  not  alto- 
gether effaced  the  recollection  of  his  previous  conduct.  He 
hastened  to  put  a  strong  negative  upon  a  proposal  which  ap- 
peare<i  so  much  to  embarrass  her.  ''  It  is  impossible  for  me, 
indeed.  Sir  Henry,  10  use  Alice's  services — I  must  walk  as  if 
bloodhounds  were  at  my  heels." 

"Alice  shall  trip  it,"  said  the  knight ;  "with  any  wench  in 
Oxfordshire  ;  and  what  would  your  Majesty's  best  speed  avail, 
if  yon  knew  not  the  way  to  go  ? " 

"  Nay,  nay.  Sir  Henry,"  continued  the  King,  "  the  night  is 
loo  dark — ^we  stay  too  long — I  will  find  it  myself." 
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**  Lose  no  time  in  exchanging  your  dress  whh  Albert,**  said 
Sir  Henry — "  leave  me  to  take  care  of  the  rest." 

Charles,  still  inclined  to  expostulate,  withdrew,  however, 
into  the  apartment,  where  young  Lee  and  he  were  to  exchange 
clothes ;  while  Sir  Henry  said  to  his  daughter,  '*  Get  thee  a 
cloak,  wench,  and  put  on  thy  thickest  shoes.  Thou  might'st 
have  ridden  Pixie,  but  he  is  something  spirited,  and  thou  art  a 
timid  horsewoman,  and  ever  wert  so— the  only  weakness  I  have 
known  of  thee." 

•  "  But,  my  father,"  said  Alice,  fixing  her  eyes  very  earnestly 
on  Sir  Henry's  face,  **  must  I  really  go  along  with  the  King  ? 
might  not  Phoebe  or  Dame  Jellicot  go  with  us  ? " 

"No— no — ^no,"  answered  Sir  Henry;  '♦Phoebe,  the  silly 
slut,  has,  as  you  well  know,  been  in  fits  to-night,  and,  I  take  it, 
such  a  walk  as  you  must  take  is  no  charm  for  hysterics — ^Dame 
Jellicot  hobbles  as  slow  as  a  broken-winded  mare — ^besides,  her 
deafness,  were  there  occasion  to  speak  to  her — No — no—yon 
shall  go  alone,  and  entitle  yourself  to  have  it  written  on  your 
tomb,  *  Here  lies  she  who  saved  the  King  ! ' — And,  hark  you, 
do  not  think  of  returning  to-night,  but  stay  at  the  verdurer*s 
with  his  niece — the  Park  and  Chase  will  shortly  be  filled  with 
our  enemies,  and  whatever  chances  here  you  will  learn  early 
enough  in  the  morning."  % 

"And  what  is  it  I  may  then  learn?"  said  Alice — "Alas, 
who  can  tell  ? — Oh,  dearest  father,  let  me  stay  and  share  your 
fate  1  I  will  pull  off  the  timorous  woman,  and  fight  for  the 
King,  if  it  be  necessary. — But — I  cannot  think  of  becoming 
his  only  attendant  in  the  dark  ni^t,  and  through  a  road  so 
lonely." 

"  How  I "  said  the  knight,  raising  his  voice ;  "  do  you  bring 
ceremonious  and  silly  scruples  forward,  when  the  King's  safety, 
nay,  his  life  is  at  stake  I  By  this  mark  of  loyalty,"  stroking  his 
gray  beard  as  he  spoke,  "  could  I  think  thou  wert  other  than 
becomes  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Lee,  I  would " 

At  this  moment  the  King  and  Albert  interrupted  him  by 
entering  the  apartment,  having  exchanged  dresses,  and  from 
their  stature,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  each  other,  though 
Charles  was  evidently  a  plain,  and  Lee  a  handsome  young  man. 
Their  complexions  were  different ;  but  the  difference  could  not 
be  immediately  noticed,  Albert  having  adopted  a  black  peruke, 
and  daricened  his  eyebrows. 

Albert  Lee  walked  out  to  the  front  of  the  mansion,  to  give 
one  turn  round  the  Lodge,  in  order  to  discover  in  what  direc- 
tion any  enemies  might  be  approaching,  that  they  might  judg« 
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ef  tlie  road  which  it  was  safest  for  the  royal  fugitive  to  adopt 
Meanwhile  the  King,  who  was  first  in  entering  the  apartment, 
had  heard  a  part  of  the  angry  answer  which  the  old  knight  made 
to  his  daughter,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  the  subject  of  his 
resentment.  He  walked  up  to  him  with  the  dignity  which  he 
perfectly  knew  to  assume  when  he  chose  it. 

"  Sir  Henry,"  he  said  "  it  is  our  pleasure,  nay,  our  con> 
mand  that  you  forbear  all  exertion  of  paternal  authority  in  this 
matter.  Mistress  Alice,  I  am  sure,  must  have  good  and  strong 
reasons  for  what  she  wishes  ;  and  I  should  never  pardon  mysell 
were  she  placed  in  an  unpleasant  situation  on  my  account.  ] 
am  oo  well  acquainted  with  woods  and  wildernesses  to  fear 
losing  my  way  among  my  native  oaks  of  Woodstock." 

^^  Your  Majesty  shall  not  incur  the  danger,"  said  Alice,  her 
temporary  hesitation  entirely  removed  by  the  calm,  clear,  and 
candid  manner  in  which  Charles  uttered  these  last  words.  **  You 
shall  run  no  risk  that  I  can  prevent ;  and  the  unhappy  chances 
of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived  have  from  experience  made 
the  forest  as  well  known  to  me  by  night  as  by  day.  So,  if  you 
scorn  not  my  company,  let  us  away  instantly." 

"  If  your  company  is  given  with  good-will,  I  accept  it  with 
gratitude,"  replied  the  monarch. 

"Willingly,"  she  said,  "most  willingly.  Let  me  be  one  of 
the  first  to  show  that  zeal  and  that  confidence,  which  I  trust 
all  England  will  one  day  emulously  display  in  behalf  of  your 
Majesty." 

She  uttered  these  words  with  an  alacrity  of  spirit,  and  made 
the  trifling  change  of  habit  with  a  speed  and  dexterity  which 
showed  that  all  her  fears  were  gone,  and  that  her  heart  was 
entirely  in  the  mission  on  which  her  father  had  dispatched 
her. 

"  All  is  safe  around,"  said  Albert  Lee,  showing  himself ; 
**  you  will  take  which  passage  you  will — the  most  private  b  the 
best." 

Charles  went  gracefully  up  to  Sir  Henry  Lee  ere  his  de- 
parture, and  took  him  by  the  hand. — "  I  am  too  proud  to  mak^ 
professions,"  he  said,  "  which  I  may  be  too  poor  ever  to  realize 
But  while  Charles  Stewart  lives,  he  lives  the  obliged  and  ii>- 
debtei  debtor  of  Sir  Henry  Lee." 

"  Say  not  so,  please  your  majesty,  say  not  so,"  exclaimed 
the  old  roan,  struggling  with  the  hysterical  sobs  which  rose  to 
is  throat.  "  He  who  might  claim  all,  cannot  become  indebted 
accepting  some  small  part." 

^  Farewell,  good  frieody  farewell  1 "  said  the  King ;  "  think  d 
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me  as  a  son,  a  brother  to  Albert  and  to  Alice,  who  are,  I  see 

ilready  impatient  Give  me  a  father's  blessing,  and  let  me  be 
^ne." 

"  The  God,  through  whom  kings  reign,  bless  your  Majesty," 
said  Sir  Henry,  kneeling  and  turning  his  reverend  face  and 
clasped  hands  up  to  Heaven — "  The  Lord  of  Hosts  bless  you, 
and  save  your  Majesty  from  your  present  dangers,  and  bring 
you  in  his  own  good  time  to  the  safe  possession  of  the  crown 
that  is  your  due !  " 

Charles  received  his  blessing  like  that  of  a  father,  and  Alice 
and  he  departed  on  their  journey. 

As  they  left  the  apartment,  the  old  knight  let  his  hands  sink 
eently  as  he  concluded  this  fervent  ejaculation,  his  head  sink- 
ing at  the  same  time.  His  son  dared  not  disturb  his  meditation, 
vet  feared  the  strength  of  his  feelings  might  overcome  that  of 
nis  constitution,  and  that  he  might  fall  into  a  swoon.  At  length 
he  ventured  to  approach  and  gradually  touch  him.  The  old 
knight  started  to  his  feet,  and  was  at  once  the  same  alert,  active- 
minded,  forecasting  director,  which  he  had  shown  himself  a  little 
before. 

**  You  are  right,  boy,"  he  said,  "  we  must  be  up  and  doing. 
They  lie.  the  roundheaded  traitors,  that  call  him  dissolute  and 
worthless !  He  hath  feelings  worthy  the  son  of  the  blessed 
Martyr.  You  saw,  even  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  he  would 
have  perilled  his  safety  rather  than  take  Alice's  guidance  when 
the  silly  wench  seemed  in  doubt  about  going.  Profligacy  is  in- 
tensely selfish,  and  thinks  not  of  the  feelings  of  others.  I  vow 
1  scarce  saw  them  when  they  left  the  hall." 

"  1  let  them  out  at  the  little  postern,"  said  the  Colonel  j 
**  and  when  1  returned  I  was  afraid  I  had  found  you  ilL" 

"  Joy — ^joy,  only  joy,  Albert — I  cannot  allow  a  thought  ol 
doubt  to  cross  my  breast.  God  will  not  desert  the  descendant 
of  an  hundred  kings — the  rightful  heir  will  not  be  given  up  to 
the  ruffians.  There  was  a  tear  in  his  eye  as  he  took  leave  of 
AC — I  am  sure  of  it.     Wouldst  not  die  for  him,  boy  ?  " 

'*  If  I  lay  my  life  down  fpr  him  to-night,"  said  Albert,  ''  I 
would  only  regret  it,  because  I  should  not  hear  of  his  escapo 
to-morrow." 

"  Well,  let  us  to  this  gear,"  said  the  knight ;  "  think'st  thou 
know'st  enough  of  his  manner,  clad  as  thou  art  in  his  dress,  to 
induce  the  women  to  believe  thee  to  be  the  page  Kemeguy  ?  " 

"  Umph,"  replied  Albert,  "  it  is  not  easy  to  bear  out  a  per 
Bonification  of  the  King,  when  women  are  in  the  case.  But  there 
is  only  a  veiy  little  light  below,  and  I  can  try." 
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**  Do  SO  instantly,"  said  his  father ;  "  the  knaves  will  be 
here  presently." 

Albert  accordingly  left  the  apartment,  while  the  knight  con- 
tinued— "  If  the  women  be  actually  persuaded  that  Kerneguy 
be  still  here,  it  will  add  strength  to  my  plot — the  beagles  will 
open  on  a  false  scent,  and  the  royal  stag  be  safe  in  cover  ere 
they  regain  the  slot  of  him.  Then  to  draw  them  on  from  hiding- 
place  to  hiding-place  I  Why,  the  east  will  be  gray  before  they 
have  sought  the  half  of  them  ! — Yes,  I  will  play  at  bob-cherry  with 
them,  hold  the  bait  to  their  nose,  which  they  are  never  to  gorge 
upon  I  I  will  drag  a  trail  for  them  which  will  take  them  some 
time  to  puzzle  out. — But  at  what  cost  do  I  do  this  ? "  continued 
the  old  knight,  interrupting  his  own  joyous  soliloquy — **  Oh, 
Absalom,  Absalom,  my  son  \  my  son  I — But  let  him  go  ;  he  can 
but  die  as  his  fathers  have  died  ;  and  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  lived.  But  he  comes — Hush ! — Albert,  hast  thou  suc- 
ceeded? hast  thou  taken  royalty  upon  thee  so  as  to  pass 
current  ? " 

**  I  have,  sir,"  replied  Albert ;  "  the  women  will  swear  that 
Louis  Kerneguy  was  in  the  house  this  very  last  minute." 

"  Right,  for  they  are  good  and  faithful  creatures,"  said  the 
knight,  ''  and  would  swear  what  was  for  his  Majesty's  safety  at 
any  rate  ;  yet  they  will  do  it  with  more  nature  and  effect  if  they 
believe  they  are  swearing  truth — How  didst  thou  impress  the 
deceit  upon  them  ? " 

"  By  a  trifling  adoption  of  the  royal  manner,  sir,  not  worth 
mentioning." 

"  Out,  rogue  1 "  replied  the  knight.  "  I  fear  the  King's 
character  will  suffer  under  your  mummery." 

"  Umph,"  said  Albert,  muttering  what  he  dared  not  utter 
aloud — "  were  1  to  follow  the  example  close  up,  I  know  whose 
character  would  be  in  the  greatest  danger." 

**  Well,  now  we  must  adjust  the  defence  of  the  outworks, 
the  signals,  etc.,  betwixt  us  both,  and  the  best  way  to  baffle 
the  enemy  for  the  longest  time  possible."  He  then  again  had 
recourse  to  the  secret  drawers  of  his  cabinet,  and  pulled  out  a 
piece  of  parchment  on  which  was  a  plan.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is 
a  scheme  of  the  citadel,  as  I  call  it,  which  may  hold  out  long 
enough  after  you  have  been  forced  to  evacuate  the  places  of 
retreat  you  are  already  acquainted  with.  The  ranger  was 
always  sworn  to  keep  this  plan  secret,  save  from  one  person 
only,  in  case  of  sudden  death. — Let  us  sit  down  and  study  it 
together." 

They  accordingly  adjusted  their  measures  in  a  mannei 
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which  will  belter  show  itself  from  what  afterwards  to< 
than  were  we  to  state  the  various  schemes  which  they  p 
and  provisions  made  against  events  that  did  not  arrive 

At  length  young  Lee,  armed  and  provided  with  sc 
and  hquor,  took  leave  of  his  father,  and  went  and  shu 
up  in  Victor  Lee's  apartment,  from  which  was  an  op 
the  labyrinth  of  private  apartments,  or  hiding-places, 
served  the  associates  so  well  in  the  fantastic  tricks  wl 
had  played  off  at  the  expense  of  the  Conunissionei 
Commonwealth. 

"I  trust,"  said  Sir  Henry,  sitting  down  by  his  d< 
having  taken  a  tender  farewell  of  his  son,  "  that  Roche 
not  blabbed  out  the  secret  of  the  plot  to  yonder  fell 
kins,  who  was  not  unlikely  to  prate  of  it  out  of  schc 
here  am  I  seated — perhaps  for  the  last  time,  with  my 
the  one  hand,  and  old  Will  on  the  other,  prepared,  th; 
to  die  as  I  have  lived. — I  marvel  they  come  not  yet,' 
after  waiting  for  some  time — "  I  always  thought  the  < 
a  smarter  spur  to  give  hb  agents,  when  they  were 
own  special  service." 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-THIRD. 

Bat  Me,  hit  £ace  is  black,  and  hJI  of  blood : 

Hit  eyeballs  farther  out  than  when  he  lim* 

Starini;  full  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man  ; 

His  hair  upreaHd— 4ris  nostrib  stretch'd  with  aCraggfioc  t 

His  hands  abroad  dispUy'd  as  one  who  grasp*d 

And  tugg'd  for  life,  aad  was  by  strength  subdued. 

Hbnkt  VI.  Fmrt 

Had  those  whose  unpleasant  visit  Sir  Henry  exped 
straight  to  the  Lodge,  instead  of  staying  three  hours  a 
stock,  they  would  have  secured  their  prey.  But  the 
partly  to  prevent  the  King's  escape,  partly  to  render  h 
more  importance  in  the  affair,  had  represented  the  par 
Lodge  as  being  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  had  1 
inculcated  upon  Cromwell  the  necessity  of  his  remain] 
until  he  (Torakins)  should  appear  to  give  him  notice 
household  were  retired  to  rest  On  this  condirion  h 
took,  not  only  to  discover  the  apartment  in  which  the 
nate  Charles  slept,  but,  if  possible,  to  find  some  i 
fastening  the  door  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  render  i 
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possible.  He  had  also  promised  lo  secure  the  key  of  a  postern, 
by  which  the  soldiers  might  be  admitted  into  the  house  without 
exciting  alarm.  Nay,  the  matter  might,  by  means  of  his  local 
knowledge,  be  managed,  as  he  represented  it,  with  such  security, 
that  he  would  undertake  to  place  his  Excellency,  or  whomso- 
ever be  might  appoint  for  the  service,  by  the  side  of  Charles 
Stewart's  bed,  ere  he  had  slept  off  the  last  night's  claret. 
Above  al.,  he  had  stated  that,  from  the  st}'le  of  tlie  old  house, 
there  were  many  passages  and  posterns  which  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  before  the  least  alarm  was  caught  by  those  within, 
otherwise  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  might  be  endai> 
gered.  He  had  therefore  besought  Cromwell  to  wait  for  him 
at  the  village  if  he  found  him  not  there  on  his  arrival ;  and 
assured  him  that  the  marching  and  countermarching  of  soldiers 
was  at  present  so  common,  that  even  if  any  news  were  carried 
to  the  Lodge  that  fresh  troops  had  arrived  in  the  borough,  so 
ordinary  a  circumstance  would  not  give  them  the  least  alarm. 
He  recommended  that  the  soldiers  chosen  for  this  service 
should  be  such  as  could  be  depended  upon — no  fainters  in 
spirit — none  who  turn  back  from  Mount  Gilead  for  fear  of  the 
Amalekites,  but  men  of  war,  accustomed  to  strike  with  the 
sword,  and  to  need  no  second  blow.  Finally,  he  represented 
that  it  would  be  wisely  done  if  the  General  should  put  Pearson, 
or  any  other  officer  whom  he  could  completely  trust,  into  the 
command  of  the  detachment,  and  keep  his  own  person,  if  he 
should  think  it  proper  to  attend,  secret  even  from  the  soldiers. 

All  this  man's  counsels  Cromwell  had  punctually  followed. 
He  had  travelled  in  the  van  of  this  detachment  of  one  hundred 
picked  soldiers,  whom  he  had  selected  for  the  service,  men  of 
dauntless  resolution,  bred  in  a  thousand  dangers,  and  who  were 
steeled  against  all  feelings  of  hesitation  and  compassion,  by  the 
deep  and  gloomy  fanaticism  which  was  their  chief  principle  of 
action — men  to  whom,  as  their  General,  and  no  less  as  the 
chief  among  the  Elect,  the  commands  of  Oliver  were  like  a 
commbsion  &om  the  Deity. 

Great  and  deep  was  the  General's  mortification  at  the  un- 
expected absence  of  the  personage  on  whose  agency  he  so  con- 
fidently reckoned,  and  many  conjectures  he  formed  as  to  the 
cause  of  such  mysterious  conduct.  Sometimes  he  thought 
Tomkins  had  been  overcome  by  liquor,  a  frailty  to  which 
Cromwell  knew  him  to-be  addicted ;  and  when  he  held  this 
opinion,  he  discharged  liis  wrath  in  maledictions,  which,  of  a 
diffeient  kind  from  the  wild  oaths  and  curses  of  the  cavaliers, 
had  yet  in  them  as  much  blasphemy,  and  more  determined 
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malevolence.  At  other  times  he  thought  some  anezpected 
alarm,  or  perhaps  some  drunken  cavalier  revel,  had  caused  the 
family  of  Woodstock  Lodge  to  make  later  hours  than  usuaL 
To  this  conjecture,  which  appeared  the  most  probable  of  any, 
his  mind  often  recurred ;  and  it  was  the  hope  that  Tomkios 
would  still  appear  at  the  rendezvous,  which  induced  him  to 
remain  at  the  borough,  anxious  to  receive  communication  from 
his  emissary,  and  afraid  of  endangering  the  success  of  the  en* 
terprise  by  any  premature  exertion  on  his  own  part. 

In  the  meantime,  Cromwell,  finding  it  no  longer  possible  to 
conceal  hb  personal  presence,  disposed  of  everything  so  as  to 
be  ready  at  a  minute's  notice.  Half  his  soldiers  be  caused  to 
dismount,  and  had  the  horses  put  into  quarters ;  the  other  half 
were  directed  to  keep  their  horses  saddled,  and  themselves 
ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  men  were  brought 
into  the  house  by  turns,  and  had  some  refreshment,  leaving  a 
•sufficient  guard  on  the  horses,  which  was  changed  from  time  to 
time. 

Thus  Cromwell  waited  with  no  little  uncertainty,  often  cast- 
ing an  anxious  eye  upon  Colonel  Everard,  who,  he  suspected, 
could,  if  he  chose  it,  well  supply  the  place  of  his  absent  con- 
fidant, Everard  endured  this  calmly,  with  unaltered  counte- 
nance, and  brow  neither  ruffled  nor  dejected. 

Midnight  at  length  tolled,  and  it  became  necessary  to  take 
some  decisive  step.  Tomkins  might  have  been  treacherous ; 
or,  a  suspicion  which  approached  more  near  to  the  reality,  his 
intrigue  might  have  been  discovered,  and  he  himself  murdered 
or  kidnapped  by  the  vengeful  royalists.  In  a  word,  if  any  use 
was  to  be  made  of  the  chance  which  fortune  afforded  of  secur- 
ing the  most  formidable  claimant  of  the  supreme  power,  whidi 
he  already  aimed  at,  no  farther  time  was  to  be  lost  He  at 
length  gave  orders  to  Pearson  to  get  the  men  under  arms  ;  he 
directed  him  concerning  the  mode  of  forming  them,  and  that 
they  should  march  with  the  utmost  possible  silence  ;  or,  as  it 
was  given  out  in  the  orders,  "  Even  as  Gideon  marched  in 
silence  when  he  went  down  against  the  camp  of  the  Midianites, 
with  only  Phuraji  his  servant.  Peradventure,"  continued  this 
strange  document,  *'  we  too  may  learn  of  what  yonder  Midian- 
ites  have  dreamed." 

A  single  patrol,  followed  by  a  corporal  and  five  steady,  ex- 
perienced soldiers,  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  party ; 
then  followed  the  main  body.  A  rear-guard  of  ten  men  guarded 
Everard  and  the  minister.  Cromwell  required  the  attendance 
of  the  former,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  examine  him  or  oon- 
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front  him  with  others  ;  and  he  carried  Master  Holdenough  with 
nim,  because  he  might  escape  if  left  behind,  and  perhaps  raise 
some  tumult  in  the  village.  The  Presbyterians,  though  the) 
not  only  concurred  with,  but  led  the  way  in  the  civil  war,  were 
at  its  conclusion  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  ascendency  of  the 
military  sectaries,  and  not  to  be  trusted  as  cordial  agents  in 
anything  where  their  interest  was  concerned.  The  infantry, 
being  disposed  of  as  we  have  noticed,  marched  off  from  the  left 
of  their  line,  Cromwell  and  Pearson,  both  on  foot,  keeping  at 
the  head  of  the  centre,  or  main  body  of  the  detachment  They 
were  all  armed  with  petronels,  short  guns  similar  to  the  modern 
carbine,  and,  like  them,  used  by  horsemen.  They  marched  in 
the  most  profound  silence  and  with  the  utmost  regularity,  the 
whole  body  moving  like  one  man. 

About  one  hundred  yards  behind  the  rearmost  of  the  dis- 
mounted party,  came  the  troopers  who  remained  on  horseback ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  even  the  irrational  animals  were  sensible  to 
Crom weirs  orders,  for  the  horses  did  not  neigh,  and  even 
appeared  to  place  their  feet  on  the  earth  cautiously,  and  with 
less  noise  than  usual. 

Their  leader,  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  never  spoke,  save  to 
enforce  by  whispers  his  caution  respecting  silence,  while  the 
men,  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  renowned  General,  and  destined,  doubtless,  for 
some  secret  service  of  high  import,  used  the  utmost  precaution 
in  attending  to  his  reiterated  orders. 

They  marched  down  the  street  of  the  little  borough  in  the 
order  we  have  mentioned.  Few  of  the  townsmen  were  abroad  ; 
and  one  or  two,  who  had  protracted  the  orgies  of  the  evening 
to  that  unusual  hour,  were  too  happy  to  escape  the  notice  of  a 
strong  party  of  soldiers,  who  often  acted  in  the  character  of 
police,  to  inquire  aboi't  their  purpose  for  being  under  arms  so 
late,  or  the  route  which  they  were  pursuing. 

The  external  gate  of  the  Chase  had,  ever  since  the  party 
bad  arrived  at  Woodstock,  been  strictly  guarded  by  three  file 
df  troopers,  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  Lodge 
and  the  town.  Spitfire,  Wildrake's  emissary,  who  had  often 
been  a-bird-nesting,  or  on  similar  mischievous  excursions  m 
the  forest,  had  evaded  these  men's  vigilance  by  climbing  over  a 
breach,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  a  different  part  of 
the  wall. 

Between  this  party  and  the  advanced  guard  of  Cromwell's 
detachment,  a  whispered  challenge  was  exchanged,  according  to 
the  rules  of  discipline.    The  infantry  entered  the  Park,  and 
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were  iollowed  by  the  cavalry,  who  were  directed  to 
hard  road,  and  ride  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  t 
bordered  on  the  avenue.  Hi-re,  too.  an  additional  i 
was  used,  a  file  or  two  of  foot  soldieis  being  detached 
the  woods  on  either  hand,  and  make  prisoner,  or,  in 
of  resistance,  put  to  death,  any  whom  they  might  fin 
there  under  what  pretence  soever. 

Meanwhile,  the  weather  began  to  show  itself  as  ] 
to  Cromwell,  as  he  had  found  most  imcidents  in  the 
his  successful  career.  The  gray  mist,  which  had  hit 
scured  everything,  and  rendered  marching  in  the  wcx 
rassing  and  difficult,  had  now  given  way  to  the  raoc 
after  many  efforts,  at  length  forced  her  way  through  t 
and  hung  her  dim  dull  cresset  in  the  heavens,  whicl 
lightened,  as  the  dying  lamp  of  an  anchorite  does  ti 
which  he  reposes.  The  party  were  in  sight  of  the  fr< 
palace,  when  Holdenough  whispered  to  Everard,  as  the 
near  each  other — "  See  ye  not,  yonder  flutters  the  n 
li^ht  in  the  turret  of  the  incontinent  Rosamond  ?  T 
will  try  whether  the  devil  of  the  Sectaries  or  the  de 
Malignants  shall  prove  the  stronger.  O,  sing  jubile 
kingdom  of  Satan  is  divided  against  itself ! '' 

Here  the  divine  was  interrupted  by  a  non-com r 
officer,  who  came  hastily,  yet  with  noiseless  steps,  to 
low  stem  whisper — "  SUence,  prisoner  in  the  rear-r-si 
pain  of  death." 

A  moment  afterwards  the  whole  party  stopped  the 
the  word  halt  being  passed  from  one  to  another,  and 
obeyed." 

The  cause  of  this  interruption  was  the  hasty  retur 
of  the  flanking  party  to  the  main  body,  bringing  news 
well  that  they  had  seen  a  light  in  the  wood  at  some  di: 
the  left. 

"  What  can  it  be  ? "  said  Cromwell,  his  low  stem  vc 
Id  a  whisper,  making  itself  distinctly  heard.     ^  Does 
or  is  it  stationary  ?  " 

'*  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  moveth  not,"  answ 
trooper. 

•'  Strange — there  is  no  cottage  near  the  spot  where  it 

"  So  please  your  Excellency,  it  may  be  a  device  of 
said  Corporal  Humgudgeon,  snuffling  through  his  nose 
mighty  powerful  in  these  parts  of  late." 

"  So  please  your  idiocy,  thou  art  an  ass,"  said  Ci 
but,  instantly  recollecting  that  the  corporal  had  been  oi 
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ndjutators  or  tribuDes  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  was  there^ 
fore  to  be  treated  with  suitable  respect,  he  said,  "  Nevertheless, 
if  it  be  the  device  of  Satan,  please  it  the  Lord  we  wil)  resist 
him,  and  the  foul  slave  shall  fly  from  us. — Pearson,"  he  said, 
resuming  his  soldierlike  brevity,  '*  take  four  file,  and  see  what 
is  yonder — No— the  knaves  may  shrink  from  thee.  Go  thou 
straight  to  the  Lodge — invest  it  in  the  way  we  agreed,  so  that 
a  bird  shall  not  escape  out  of  it — form  an  outward  and  an  in- 
ward ring  of  sentinels,  but  give  no  alarm  until  I  come.  Should 
any  attempt  to  escape,  kill  them." — He  spoke  that  conuuand 
with  terrible  emphasis. — "  Kill  them  on  the  spot,"  he  repeated, 
'*  be  they  who  or  what  they  will.  Better  so  than  trouble  the 
Commonwealth  with  prisoners." 

Pearson  heard,  and  proceeded  to  obey  his  commander's 
orders. 

Meanwhile,  the  future  Protector  disposed  the  small  force 
which  remained  with  him  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should 
approach  from  different  points  at  once  the  light  which  excited 
his  suspicions,  and  gave  them  orders  to  creep  as  near  to  it  as 
they  could,  taking  care  not  to  lose  each  other's  support,  and  to 
be  ready  to  rush  in  at  the  same  moment,  when  he  should  give 
the  sign,  which  was  to  be  a  loud  whistle.  Anxious  to  ascertain 
the  truth  with  his  own  eyes,  Cromwell,  who  had  by  instinct  all 
the  habits  of  military  foresight,  which,  in  others,  are  the  result 
of  professional  education  and  long  experience,  advanced  upon 
the  object  of  his  curiosity.  He  skulked  from  tree  to  tree  with 
the  light  step  and  prowling  sagacity  of  an  Indian  bushfighter ; 
and  before  any  of  his  men  had  approached  so  near  as  to  descnr 
them,  he  saw,  by  the  lantern  which  was  placed  on  the  grounc^ 
two  men,  who  had  been  engaged  in  digging  what  seemed  to  be 
an  ill-made  grave.  Near  them  lay  extended  something  wrapped 
in  a  deer's  hide,  which  greatly  resembled  the  dead  body  of  a 
man.  They  spoke  together  m  a  low  voice,  yet  so  that  their 
dangerous  auditor  could  perfectly  overhear  what  they  said. 

'Mt  is  done  at  last,"  said  one ;  "  the  worst  and  hardest  labor 
I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  believe  there  is  no  luck  about  me  left 
My  very  arms  feel  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  me  ;  and,  strange 
to  tetl,  toil  as  hard  as  I  would,  I  could  not  gather  warmth  in 
my  limbs.*' 

*'  1  have  warmed  me  enough,"  said  Rochecliffe,  breathing 
shoft  with  fatigue. 

"  But  the  cold  lies  at  my  heart,"  said  Joceline ;  "  I  scarce 
hope  ever  to  be  warm  again.  It  is  strange,  and  a  charm  seems 
to  be  on  us.    Here  have  we  been  nigh  two  hours  in  doing 
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what  Diggen  the  sexton  would  have  done  to  better  pa 
half  a  one." 

"  We  are  wretched  spadesmen  enough,"  answe 
Rochecliffe.  "  Every  man  to  his  tools — thou  to  thy  bu< 
and  I  to  my  papers  in  cipher.  But  do  not  be  discour 
is  the  frost  on  the  ground,  and  the  number  of  roots,  wl 
dered  our  task  difficult.  And  now«  all  due  rites  don 
unhappy  man,  and  having  read  over  him  the  servio 
Church  valeat  qua$Uum^  let  us  lay  him  decently  in  this 
last  repose  ;  there  will  be  small  lack  of  him  above  grou 
cheer  up  thy  heart,  man,  like  a  soldier  as  thou  art ; 
read  the  service  over  his  body  ;  and  should  times  pent 
will  have  him  removed  to  consecrated  ground,  though 
unworthy  of  such  favor.  Here,  help  me  to  lay  hin 
earth  ;  we  will  drag  briers  and  thorns  over  the  spot,  v 
have  shovelled  dust  upon  dust;  and  do  thou  think 
chance  more  manfully ;  and  remember,  thy  secret  is  in  t^ 
keeping." 

"I  cannot  answer  for  that,"  said  Joceline.  "  Meth 
very  night-winds  among  the  leaves  will  tell  of  what  i 
been  doing — methinks  the  trees  themselves  will  say  ' ' 
a  dead  corpse  lies  among  our  roots.'  Witnesses  are  soc 
when  blood  hath  been  spilled." 

"  They  are  so,  and  that  right  early,"  exclaimed  Ci 
starting  from  the  thicket,  laying  hold  on  Joceline,  and 
a  pistol  to  his  head.  At  any  other  period  of  his  life, 
ester  would,  even  against  the  odds  of  numbers,  have 
desperate  resistance  ;  but  the  horror  he  had  felt  at  the  si 
of  an  old  companion,  although  in  defence  of  his  own 
gether  with  fatigue  and  surprise,  had  altogether  uni 
^  him,  and  he  was  seized  as  easily  as  a  sheep  is  secured 
butcher.  Dr.  Rochecliffe  offered  some  resistance,  but  > 
sently  secured  by  the  soldiers  who  pressed  around  him. 

"  Look,  some  of  you,"  said  Cromwell,  "  what  corps< 
upon  whom  these  lewd  sons  of  Belial  have  done  a  mi 
Corporal  Grace-be-here  Humgudgeon,  see  if  thou  know 
face." 

''  I  profess  I  do,  even  as  I  should  do  mine  own  in  a  r 
snuffled  the  corporal,  after  looking  on  the  countenance 
dead  man  by  the  help  of  the  lantern.  "  Of  a  verity  i 
trusty  brother  in  the  faith,  Joseph  Tomkins." 

**  Tomkins  ! "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  springing  forwa 
satisfying  himself  with  a  glance  at  the  features  of  the  cc 
^  Tomkms  I — and  murdered,  as  the  fraction  of  the  ten 
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Umates !— dogs  that  yc  are,  confess  the  truth — ^You  have  mur- 
dered hira  because  you  have  discovered  his  treachery — I  should 
say  his  true  spirit  towards  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  and 
his  hatred  of  those  complots  in  which  you  would  have  engaged 
his  honest  simplicity." 

"Ay,"  said  Grace  be-here  Humgudgeon,  '*  and  then  to  mis- 
use his  dead  body  with  your  papistical  doctrines,  as  if  you  had 
crammed  cold  porridge  into  its  cold  mouth.  I  pray  thee. 
General,  let  these  men's  bonds  be  made  strong." 

**  Forbear,  corporal,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  our  time  presses.— 
Friend,  to  you,  whom  I  believe  to  be  Doctor  Anthony  Roche- 
cliffe  by  name  and  surname,  I  have  to  give  the  choice  of  being 
banged  at  daybreak  to-morrow,  or  making  atonement  for  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  Lord's  people,  by  telling  what  thou 
knowest  of  the  secrets  which  are  in  yonder  house." 

"Truly,  sir,"  replied  Rochecliffe,  "you  found  me  but  in  my 
duty  as  a  clergyman,  interring  the  dead ;  and  respecting  an- 
swering your  questions,  I  am  determined  myself,  and  do  advise 
my  fellow-sufferer  on  this  occasion " 

"  Remove  him,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  I  know  his  stiff necked- 
ness  of  old,  though  I  have  made  him  plough  in  my  furrow, 
when  he  thought  he  was  turning  up  his  own  swathe — Remove 
him  to  the  rear,  and  bring  hither  the  other  fellow. — Come  thou 
here — this  way — closer — closer. — Corporal  Grace-be-here,  do 
thou  keep  thy  hand  upon  the  belt  with  which  he  is  bound.  We 
must  take  care  of  our  life  for  the  sake  of  this  distracted  country, 
though,  lack-a-day,  for  its  own  proper  worth  we  could  peril  it 
for  a  pin's  point. — Now,  mark  me,  fellow,  choose  betwixt  buy- 
ing thy  life  by  a  full  confession,  or  being  tucked  presently  up 
to  one  of  these  old  oaks — How  likest  thou  that  ?  " 

"  Truly,  master,"  answered  the  under-keeper,  affecting  more 
rusticity  than  was  natural  to  him  (for  his  frequent  intercourse 
with  Sir  Henry  Lee  had  partly  softened  and  polished  his  man- 
ners), "  I  think  the  oak  is  like  to  bear  a  lusty  aconn— that  is 
mil" 

"  Dally  not  with  me,  friend, "  continued  Oliver ;  '  I  profess 
to  thee  in  sincerity  I  am  no  triiler.  What  guest  have  you 
•een  at  yonder  house  called  the  Lodge  ? " 

"  Many  a  brave  guest  in  my  day,  I'se  warrant  ye,  master," 
said  Joceline.  "  Al^  to  see  how  the  chimneys  used  to  smoke 
tome  twelve  years  back  1  Ah,  sir,  a  sniff  of  it  would  have 
dined  a  poor  man." 

"  Out,  rascal  1 "  said  the  General, "  dost  thou  jeer  me  ?  Tell 
me  at  once  what  guests  have  been  of  late  in  the  Lodge — and 
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.ook  thee,  friend,  be  assured^  that  in  rendering  me  this 
tion  thou  shalt  not  onlj  rescue  thy  neck  from  the  ha 
render  also  an  acceptable  service  to  the  State,  and  on 
I  will  see  fittingly  rewarded.  For,  truly,  I  am  not  c 
who  would  have  the  rain  fall  only  on  the  proud  and 
plants,  but  rather  would,  so  far  as  my  poor  wishes  and 
are  concerned,  that  it  should  also  fall  upon  the  lowly  a 
ble  grass  and  com,  that  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  m^ 
joiced,  and  that  as  the  cedar  of  I^banon  waxes  in  its  h 
tts  boughs,  and  in  its  roots,  so  may  the  humble  and  lowli 
that  groweth  upon  the  walls  flourish,  and — and,  truly— 
atand'st  thou  me,  knave  ? " 

"  Not  entirely,  if  it  please  your  honor,"  said  Jocelin^ 
it  sounds  as  if  you  were  preaching  a  sermon,  and  has  a 
lous  twang  of  doctrine  with  it," 

"  Then,  in  one  word  —  thou  knowest  there  is  oi 
Kerneguy,  or  Camego,  or  some  such  name,  in  hidin] 
Lodge  yonder  ? " 

"  Nay,  sir,"  replied  the  under-keeper,  "  there  hai 
many  coming  and  going  since  Worcester-field  ;  and  i 
know  who  they  are  ? — my  service  is  out  of  doors,  I  troi 

"  A  thousand  pounds,"  said  Cromwell,  '*  do  I  tell 
thee,  if  thou  canst  place  that  boy  in  my  power." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  is  a  marvellous  matter,  sir,"  si 
line  *  '*  but  I  have  more  blood  on  my  hand  than  I  like 
I  know  not  how  the  price  of  life  may  thrive — and,  s 
hang,  I  have  no  mind  to  try." 

"  Away  with  him  to  the  rear,"  said  the  General ;  *• 
him  not  speak  with  his  yoke-fellow  yonder. — Fool  that 
waste  time  in  expecting  to  get  milk  from  mules. — Movi 
wards  the  Lodge." 

They  moved  with  the  same  silence  as  formerly, 
standing  the  difficulties  which  they  encountered  froi 
unacquainted  with  the  road  and  its  various  intricac 
length  they  were  challenged,  in  a  low  voice,  by  one 
own  sentinels,  two  concentric  circles  of  whom  had  beer 
around  the  Lodge,  so  close  each  other,  as  to  preclude 
aibility  of  an  individual  escaping  from  within.  The  outc 
was  maintained  partly  by  horse  upon  the  roads  and  op< 
and  where  the  ground  was  broken  and  bushy,  by  infantr 
inner  circle  was  guarded  by  foot  soldiers  only.  The  wh 
in  the  highest  degree  alert,  expecting  some  interest 
important  consequences  from  the  unusual  expedition  oi 
they  were  engaged. 
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•  Any  news,  Pearson  ? "  said  the  General  to  his  aid-de-camp, 
wlK>  came  instantly  to  report  to  his  superior. 

He  received  foV  answer,  "  None." 

Cromwell  led  his  officer  forward  just  opposite  to  the  door 
jC  the  Lodge,  and  there  paused  betwixt  the  circles  of  guards, 
so  that  their  conversation  could  not  be  overheard. 

He  then  pursued  his  inquiry,  demanding — "  Were  there 
any  lights,  any  appearances  of  stirring — any  attempt  at  sally — 
•'  Y  preparation  for  defence  ?  " 

"  All  as  silent  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death — Even 
18  the  vale  of  Jehoshaphat" 

"  Pshaw  !  tell  me  not  of  Jehoshaphat,  Pearson,"  said  Crom- 
well. **  These  words  are  good  for  others,  but  not  for  thee. 
Speak  plainly,  and  like  a  blunt  soldier  as  thou  art.  Each  man 
hath  his  own  mode  of  speech ;  and  bluntness,  not  sanctity,  is 
thine," 

"Well,  then,  nothing  has  been  stirring,"  said  Pearson.-— 
**  Yet  peradventure " 

"  Peradventure  not  me,"  said  Cromwell,  "or  thou  will  tempt 
me  to  knock  thy  teeth  out.  I  ever  distrust  a  man  when  he 
speaks  after  another  fashion  from  his  own." 

"  Zounds  I  let  me  speak  to  an  end,"  answered  Pearson,  "  and 
I  will  speak  in  what  language  your  Excellency  will." 

"Thy  zounds,  friend,"  said  Oliver,  "showeth  little  of  grace, 
but  much  of  sincerity.  Go  to  then — thou  knowest  I  love  and 
trust  thee.  Hast  thou  kept  close  watch  ?  It  behoves  us  to 
know  that,  before  giving  the  alarm." 

"  On  my  soul,"  said  Pearson,  "  I  have  watched  as  closely 
as  a  cat  at  a  mouse-hole.  It  is  beyond  possibility  that  any- 
thing could  have  eluded  our  vigilance,  or  even  stirred  within 
the  house,  without  our  being  aware  of  it." 

"  Tis  well,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  thy  services  shall  not  be  for^ 
gotten,  Pearson.  Thou  canst  not  preach  and  pray,  but  thou 
canst  obey  thine  orders,  Gilbert  Pearson,  and  that  may  make 
amends." 

•*I  thank  )rour  Excellency,"  replied  Pearson;  "but  I  beg 
leave  to  chime  in  with  the  humors  of  the  times.  A  poor  fellow 
hath  no  right  to  hold  himself  singular." 

He  paused,  expecting  Cromwell's  orders  what  next  was  to 
be  done,  and,  indeed,  not  a  little  surprised  that  the  General's 
active  and  prompt  spirit  had  suffered  him  during  a  moment  so 
critical  to  cast  away  a  thought  upon  a  circumstance  so  trivial  as 
his  officer's  peculiar  mode  of  expressing  hims^'f.  He  wondered 
still  more,  when,  by  a  brighter  gleam  of  moonshine  than  he 
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oad  yet  enjoyed,  he  observed  that  Cromwell  was  star  ding  mo- 
tionless, his  hands  supported  upon  his  sword,  which  he  had 
taken  out  of  the  belt,  and  his  stem  brows  bent  on  the  ground. 
He  waited  for  some  time  impatiently,  yet  afraid  to  interfere^ 
lest  he  should  awaken  this  unwonted  fit  of  ill-timed  melancholj 
into  anger  and  impatience.  He  listened  to  the  muttering 
sounds  which  escaped  from  the  half-opening  lips  of  his  principal, 
in  which  the  words,  "  hard  necessity,"  which  occurred  more 
than  once,  were  all  of  which  the  sense  could  be  distinguished 
*My  Lord-General,"  at  length  he  said,  "  time  flies." 

^  Peace,  busy  fiend,  and  urge  me  not ! "  said  CromwelL 
'*  Think'st  thou,  like  other  fools,  that  I  have  made  a  paction 
with  the  devil  for  success,  and  am  bound  to  do  my  work  within 
an  appointed  hour,  lest  the  spell  should  lose  its  force  ?  " 

"  I  only  think,  my  Lord-General,"  said  Pearson,  "  that  For- 
tune has  put  into  your  offer  what  you  have  long  desired  to 
make  prize  of,  and  that  you  hesitate." 

Cromwell  sighed  deeply  as  he  answered,  '*  Ah,  Pearson,  in 
this  troubled  world,  a  man,  who  is  called  like  me  to  work  great 
things  in  Israel,  had  need  to  be,  as  the  poets  feign,  a  Uiing 
made  of  hardened  metM»  immovable  to  feelings  of  human  chari- 
ties, impassible,  resistless.  Pearson,  the  world  will  hereafter, 
perchance,  think  of  me  as  being  such  a  one  as  I  have  described, 
*  an  iron  man,  and  made  of  iron  mould.' — Yet  they  will  wrong 
my  memory — ^my  heart  is  flesh,  and  my  blood  is  mild  as  that  ol 
others.  When  I  was  a  sportsman,  I  have  wept  for  the  gallant 
heron  that  was  struck  down  by  my  hawk,  and  sorrowed  for  th« 
hare  which  lay  screaming  under  the  jaws  of  my  grayhound ;  and 
canst  thou  think  it  a  light  thing  to  me,  that,  the  blood  of  thit 
lad's  father  lying  in  some  measure  upon  my  head,  T  should  now 
put  in  peril  that  of  the  son  ?  They  are  of  the  kindlv  race  ol 
English  sovereigns,  and,  doubtless,  are  adored  like  to  demigods 
Dy  those  of  their  own  party.  I  am  called  Parricide,  Blood- 
thirsty Usurper,  already,  for  shedding  the  blood  of  one  mai^ 
that  the  plague  might  be  stayed— or  as  Achan  was  slain  that 
Israel  might  thereafter  stand  against  the  face  of  their  enemies. 
Nevertheless,  who  has  spoken  unto  me  graciously  since  that 
Sigh  deed  ?  Those  who  acted  in  the  matter  with  me  are  will- 
Jig  that  I  should  be  the  scape-goat  of  atonement — those  who 
looked  on  and  helped  not,  bear  themselves  now  as  if  they  had 
been  borne  down  by  violence ;  and  while  I  looked  that  they 
should  shout  applause  on  me,  because  of  the  victory  of  Wor- 
cester, whereof  the  Lord  had  made  me  the  poor  instrument, 
they  look  aside  to  say,  "  Ha  I  ha  I  the  King-killer,  the  PaF 
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ricide— soon  shall  his  place  be  made  desolate/ — ^Truly  it  is 
a  great  thing,  Gilbert  Pearson,  to  be  lifted  above  the  mull  tude ; 
but  when  one  feeleth  that  his  exaltation  is  rather  hailed  with  hate 
and  scorn  than  with  love  and  reverence — ^in  sooth,  it  is  still  a 
hai^  matter  for  a  mild,  tender-conscienced,  infirm  spirit  to  bear 
— ard  God  be  my  witness,  that,  rather  than  do  this  new  ieed,  [ 
would  shed  my  own  best  heart's  blood  in  a  pitched  held,  twenty 
against  one."  Here  he  fell  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  he  some- 
times was  wont  to  do.  This  extremity  of  emotion  was  of  a 
singular  character.  It  was  not  actually  the  result  of  penitencei 
and  far  less  that  of  absolute  hypocrisy,  but  arose  merely  from 
the  temperature  of  that  remarkable  man,  whose  deep  policy,  and 
ardent  enthusiasm,  were  intermingled  with  a  strain  of  hypochon- 
driacal passion,  which  often  led  him  to  exhibit  scenes  of  this 
sort,  though  seldom,  as  now,  when  he  was  called  to  the  execu« 
tion  of  great  undertakings. 

Pearson,  well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  peculiarities  of 
his  General,  was  baffled  and  confounded  by  this  fit  of  hesitation 
and  contrition,  by  which  his  enterprising  spirit  appeared  to  be 
so  suddenly  paralyzed.  After  a  moment's  silence,  he  said,  with 
tome  dryness  of  manner,  "  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  pity  your 
Excellency  came  hither.  Corporal  Humgudgeon  and  I,  the 
greatest  saint  and  greatest  sinner  in  your  army,  had  done  the 
deed,  and  divided  the  guilt  and  the  honor  betwbct  us." 

"  Ha  "  said  Cromwell,  as  if  touched  to  the  quick,  "  wouldst 
thou  take  the  prey  from  the  lion  ?  " 

"  If  the  lion  behaves  like  a  village  cur,"  said  Pearson,  boldly 
**  who  now  barks  and  seems  as  if  he  would  tear  all  to  pieces 
and  now  flies  from  a  raised  stick  or  stone,  I  know  not  why  I 
should  fear  him.  If  Lambert  had  been  here,  there  had  been 
less  speaking  and  more  action." 

*•  Lambert  1  What  of  Lambert?"  said  Cromwell,  very 
sharply. 

"  Only,"  said  Pearson, "  that  I  long  since  hesiuted  whether 
I  should  follow  your  Excellency  or  him — and  I  begin  to  be  un- 
certain whether  I  have  made  the  best  choice,  that's  all." 

"  Lambert  I "  exclaimed  Cromwell,  impatiently,  yet  softening 
his  voice  lest  he  should  be  overheard  descanting  on  the  char- 
acter of  his  rival,  —  "What  is  Lambert?  —  a  tulip-fancying 
fellow,  whom  nature  intended  for  a  Dutch  gardener  at  De'ft  or 
Rotterdam.  Ungrateful  as  thou  art,  what  could  Lambert  have 
done  for  thee  ?  " 

"He  would  not,"  answered  Pearson,  "have  stood  her« 
hesitating  before  a  locked  door,  when  fortune  presented  the 
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means  of  securing,  by  one  blow,  his  own  fortune,  mnd 
who  followed  him." 

"Thou  art  right,  Gilbert  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell 
hb  officer's  hand,  and  strongly  pressing  it.  *'*'  Be  tl 
this  bold  accompt  thine,  whether  the  reckoning  be  oi 
heaven." 

"  Be  the  whole  of  it  mine  hereafter,"  said  Pearsoi 
"^so  VDur  Excellency  have  the  advantage  of  it  up 
Step  back  to  the  rear  till  I  force  the  door — there  may  \ 
if  despair  induce  them  to  make  a  desperate  sally." 

'*  And  if  they  do  sally,  is  there  one  of  my  Ironsides 
fire  or  steel  less  than  myself  ?  "  said  the  General.  "  J 
the  most  determined  men  follow  us,  two  with  halberts 
petronels,  the  others  with  pistols — Let  all  their  arms  t 
and  fire  without  hesitation,  if  there  is  any  attempt  tc 
to  sally  forth — Let  Corporal  Humgudgeon  be  with  t 
do  thou  remain  here,  and  watch  against  escape,  as  tho 
watch  for  thy  salvation." 

The  General  then  struck  at  the  door  with  the  h 
sword — at  first  with  a  single  blow  or  two,  then  with  a 
ation  of  strokes  that  made  the  ancient  building  ring  ag: 
noisy  summons  was  repeated  once  or  twice  without  ] 
the  least  effect. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?  "  said  Cromwell ;  "  the 
surely  have  fled,  and  left  the  house  empty." 

"  No,"  replied  Pearson,  "  I  will  ensure  you  agaii 
but  your  Excellency  strikes  so  fiercely,  you  allow  no  tii 
answer.  Hark  1  I  hear  the  baying  of  a  hound,  and  I 
of  a  man  who  b  quieting  him — Shall  we  break  in  at 
hold  parley  ?  " 

"  1  will  speak  to  them  first,"  said  Cromwell. — '*  H< 
is  within  there  ?  " 

"  Who  is  it  inquires  ? "  answered  Sir  Henry  Lee 
interior  ;  "  or  what  want  you  here  at  this  dead  hour  ? 

"  We  come  by  warrant  of  the  Commonwealth  of  £ 
aaid  the  General. 

•*  I  must  see  your  warrant  ere  I  undo  either  bolt  < 
replied  the  knight ;  "  we  are  enough  of  us  to  make 
castle :  neither  I  nor  my  fellows  will  deliver  it  up  I 
good  quarter  and  conditions  ;  and  we  will  not  treat  1 
5a\nng  in  fair  daylight." 

"  Since  you  will  not  yield  to  our  right,  you  must 
might,"  replied  Cromwell.  *'  Look  to  yourselves  wi 
door  will  be  in  the  midst  of  you  in  five  minutes." 
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^  Look  to  yourselves  without,^  replied  the  stout-hearted  Sit 
Henry ;  "  we  will  pour  our  shot  upon  you,  if  you  attempt  %be 
least  violence." 

But,  alas  1  while  he  assumed  this  bold  language,  his  whole 
garrison  consisted  of  two  poor  terrified  women  \  for  his  son,  in 
conformity  with  the  plan  which  they  had  fixed  upon,  had  with 
drawn  from  the  hall  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  palace. 

"  What  can  they  be  doing  now,  sir  ?  "  said  Phoebe,  hearing 
a  noise  as  it  were  of  a  carpenter  turning  screw-nails,  mixed  with 
a  low  buzzing  of  men  talking. 

"  They  are  fixing  a  petard,"  said  the  knight,  with  great  coitt- 
posure.  "  I  have  noted  thee  for  a  clever  wench,  Phoebe,  and  I 
will  explain  it  to  thee :  Tis  a  metal  pot,  shaped  much  like  one 
of  the  roguish  knaves'  own  sugar-loaf  hats,  supposing  it  had 
narrow  brims — it  is  charged  with  some  few  pounds  of  fine  gun- 
powder.   Then " 

"Gracious  1  we  shall  be  all  blown  up ! "  exclaimed  Phoebe, 
the  word  gunpowder  being  the  only  one  which  she  understood 
in  the  knight's  description. 

"  Not  a  bit,  foolish  girl.  Pack  old  Dame  Jellicot  into  the 
embrasure  of  yonder  window,"  said  the  knight,  "  on  that  side  of 
the  door,  and  we  will  ensconce  ourselves  on  this,  and  we  shall 
have  time  to  finish  my  explanation,  for  they  have  bungling 
engineers.  We  had  a  clever  French  fellow  at  Newark,  would 
have  done  the  job  in  the  firing  of  a  pistol." 

They  had  scarce  got  into  the  place  of  security  when  the 
knight  proceeded  with  his  description, — "The  petard  being 
formed,  as  I  tell  you,  is  secured  wth  a  thick  and  strong  piece 
of  plank  termed  the  madrier,  and  the  whole  being  suspended, 
or  rather  secured  against  the  gate  to  be  forced — But  thou 
mindest  me  not  ? " 

"  How  can  I,  Sir  Henry,"  she  said,  "  within  reach  of  such  a 
thing  as  you  speak  of  ? — O  Lord  I  I  shall  go  mad  with  very 
terror — ^we  shall  be  crushed — blown  up^in  a  few  minutes  !  " 

"  We  are  secure  from  the  explosion,"  replied  the  knight, 
gravely,  "  which  will  opeiate  chiefly  in  a  forward  direction  into 
the  middle  of  the  chamber ;  and  from  any  fragments  that  may 
fly  literally,  we  are  sufficiently  guarded  by  this  deep  embrasure. ' 

•*  But  they  will  slay  us  when  they  enter,"  said  Phoebe. 

"  They  will  give  thee  fair  quarter,  wench,"  said  Sir  Henry ; 
"  and  if  I  do  not  bestow  a  brace  of  balls  on  that  rogue  engineer, 
it  is  because  I  would  not  incur  the  penalty  inflicted  by  martial 
law,  which  condemns  to  the  edge  of  the'  sword  all  persons  who 
Attempt  to  defend  an  untenable  post    Not  that  I  think  th« 
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rigor  of  the  law  could  reach  Dame  Jellicot  or  thysc 
considering;  that  you  carry  no  arms.     If  Alice  had 
she  might  indeed  have  done  somewhat,  for  she  can 
ing-piece." 

Phcebe  might  have  appealed  to  her  own  deeds  o 
as  more  allied  to  feats  of  melee  and  battle,  than  any 
young  lady  ever  acted :  but  she  was  in  an  agony  o 
sible  terror,  expecting,  from  the  knight's  account  of  t 
some  dreadful  catastrophe,  of  what  nature  she  did 
understand,  notwithstanding  his  liberal  communicai 
subject 

"  They  are  strangely  awkward  at  it,"  said  Hen 
Boutirlin  would  have  blown  the  house  up  before  now 
b  a  fellow  would  take  the  earth  like  a  rabbit — ^if  ht 
here,  never  may  I  stir  but  he  would  have  countem 
ere  now,  and 

*  Tis  sport  to  have  the  engineer 

Hoist  with  his  own  petard,' 

as  our  immortal  Shakspeare  has  it." 

"  O  Lord,  the  poor  mad  old  gentleman,"  thought 
••  O  sir,  had  you  not  better  leave  alone  play-books, 
of  your  end  ?  "  uttered  she  aloud,  in  sheer  terror  an 
of  spirit. 

'*  If  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  that  many  di 
answered  the  knight,  "  I  had  not  now  met  this  hour 
bosom — 

'  As  sentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  rest. 
Go  I  to  death—truth  hath  a  qoiet  breast.'* 

As  he  spoke,  a  broad  glare  of  light  flashed  froi 
through  the  windows  of  the  hall,  and  betwixt  the  s 
stanchions  with  which  they  were  secured — a  broad 
light  it  was,  which  shed  a  red  and  dusky  illuminat 
old  armor  and  weapons,  as  if  it  had  been  the  refie< 
conflagration.  Phoebe  screamed  aloud,  and,  forgetfu 
ence  in  the  moment  of  passion,  clung  close  to  the  kni| 
and  arm,  while  Dame  Jellicot,  from  her  solitary  nici 
the  use  of  her  eyes,  though  bereft  of  her  hearing, ; 
an  owl  when  the  moon  breaks  out  suddenly. 

"  Take  care,  good  Phoebe,"  said  the  knight ;  "  yo 
vent  my  using  my  weapon  if  you  hang  upon  me  tl 
bungling  fools  cannot  fix  their  petard  without  the  use  o 
Now  let  me  take  the  advantage  of  this  interval. — \ 
what  I  told  thee,  and  how  to  put  off  time.'' 
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**0  Lord — ay,  sir,"  said  Phoebe,  •*  I  will  sav  anything.  O 
Lord,  that  it  were  but  over ! — ^Ah  !  ah  !  "  —  (two  prolonged 
•creams) — "  I  hear  something  hissing  like  a  serpent." 

"  It  is  the  fusee,  as  we  martialists  call  it,"  replied  the  knight ; 
*^  that  is,  Phoebe,  the  match  which  fires  the  petard,  and  whicn 
b  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  distance." 

Here  the  knight's  discourse  was  cut  short  by  a  dreadful  ex- 
plosion, which,  as  he  had  foretold,  shattered  the  door,  strong 
as  it  was,  to  pieces,  and  brought  down  the  glass  clattering  from 
the  windows  with  all  the  painted  heroes  and  heroines,  who  had 
been  recorded  on  that  fragile  place  of  memory  for  centuries. 
The  women  shrieked  incessantly,  and  were  answered  by  the 
bellowing  of  Bevis,  though  shut  up  at  a  distance  from  the  scene 
of  action.  The  knight,  shaking  Phoebe  from  him  with  diffi- 
culty, advanced  into  the  hall  to  meet  those  who  rushed  in,  with 
torches  lighted  and  weapons  prepared. 

"  Death  to  all  who  resist — life  to  those  who  surrender  I " 
exclaimed  CromweU,  stamping  with  his  foot  "  Who  commands 
this  garrison  ? " 

"  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,"  answered  the  old  knight, 
stepping  forward ;  "  who,  having  no  other  garrison  than  two 
weak  women,  is  compelled  to  submit  to  what  he  would  willingly 
have  resisted." 

''  Disarm  the  inveterate  and  malignant  rebel,"  cried  Oliver. 
^'  Art  thou  not  ashamed,  sir,  to  detain  me  before  the  door  of  a 
house  which  you  had  no  force  to  defend  ?  Wearest  thou  so 
white  a  beard,  and  knowest  thou  not,  that  to  refuse  surrender- 
ing an  indefensible  post,  by  the  martial  law  deserves  hanging  ? " 

"  My  beard  and  I,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  have  settled  that 
matter  between  us,  and  agree  right  cordially.  It  b  better  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  hanged  like  honest  men,  than  to  give  up 
our  trust  like  cowards  and  traitors." 

"  Ha  I  say'st  thou  ? "  said  Cromwell ;  "  thou  hast  powerful 
motives,  I  doubt  not,  for  running  thy  head  into  a  noose.  But 
I  will  speak  with  thee  by  and  by.  Ho  I  Pearson,  Gilbert  Pear- 
son, take  this  scroll — ^Take  the  elder  woman  with  thee — Let 
her  guide  you  to  the  various  places  therein  mentioned — Search 
every  room  therein  set  down,  and  arrest,  or  slay  upon  the 
slightest  resistance,  whomsoever  you  find  there.  Then  note 
those  places  marked  as  commanding  points  for  cutting  off  inter- 
course through  the  mansion — the  landing-places  of  the  great 
staircase,  the  great  gallery,  and  so  forth.  Use  the  woman 
civilly.  The  plan  annexed  to  the  scroll  will  point  out-  the 
posts,  even  if  she  prove  stupid  or  refractory.    Meanwhile,  the 
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oorporal,  with  a  party,  wfll  bring  the  old  man  and  the  giri  there 
to  some  apartment — the  parlor,  I  think,  called  Victor  Lec'a, 
will  do  as  well  as  another, — ^We  will  then  be  out  of  this  stifling 
smell  of  gunpowder." 

So  saying,  and  without  requiring  any  farther  assistance  or 
guidance,  he  walked  towards  the  apartment  he  had  named. 
Sir  Henry  had  his  own  feelings,  when  he  saw  the  unhesitating 
decision  with  which  the  General  led  the  way,  and  which  seemed 
to  intimate  a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  various 
localities  of  Woodstock  dian  was  consistent  with  his  own  pres- 
ent design,  to  engage  the  Commonwealth  party  in  a  fruitless 
search  through  the  intricacies  of  the  Lodge. 

*'  I  will  now  ask  thee  a  few  questions,  old  man,"  said  the 
General,  when  they  had  arrived  in  the  room ;  "  and  I  warn 
thee,  that  hope  of  pardon  for  thy  many  and  persevering  efforts 
against  the  Commonwealth,  can  be  no  otherwise  merited  than 
by  the  most  direct  answers  to  the  questions  I  am  about  to  ask." 

Sir  Henry  bowed.  He  would  have  spoken,  but  he  felt  his 
temper  rising  high,  and  became  afraid  it  might  be  exhausted 
before  the  part  he  had  settled  to  play,  in  order  to  afford  the 
King  time  for  his  escape,  should  be  brought  to  an  end. 

"  What  household  have  you  had  here.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  within 
these  few  days — ^what  guests — what  visitors  ?  We  know  that 
your  means  of  housekeeping  are  not  so  profuse  as  usual,  so 
the  catalogue  cannot  be  burdensome  to  your  memory." 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  the  knight,  with  unusual  command 
of  temper ;  **  my  daughter,  and  latterly  mv  son,  have  been  my 
guests  ;  and  I  have  had  these  females,  and  one  Jocelinejoliffe, 
to  attend  upon  us." 

"  I  do  not  ask  after  the  regular  members  of  your  household^ 
bat  after  those  who  have  ^n  within  your  gates,  either  as 
guests,  or  as  malignant  fugitives  taking  shelter?" 

"  There  may  have  been  more  <rf  both  kinds,  sir,  than  I,  if 
It  please  your  valor,  am  able  to  answer  for,"  replied  the  knight. 
**  I  remember  my  kinsman  Everard  was  here  one  morning— 
Also,  I  bethink  me,  a  follower  of  his,  called  Wildrake." 

"  Did  you  not  also  receive  a  young  cavalier,  called  Louis 
Oamegey  ? "  said  Cromwell. 

"  I  remember  no  such  name,  were  I  to  hang  for  it,"  said  tlie 
knight. 

"  Kemeguy,  or  some  such  word,"  said  the  General ;  "  w« 
will  not  quarrel  for  a  sound." 

"  A  Scotch  lad,  called  Louis  Kemeguy,  was  a  guest  of  minci* 
said  Sir  Henry,  '*  and  left  me  this  morning  for  Dorsetshire."  . 
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**So  late  I"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  stamping:  with  his  foot— 
•*  How  fate  contrives  to  baffle  us,  even  when  she  seems  most 
favorable  I — What  direction  did  he  take,  old  man  ? "  continued 
Cromwell — "  what  horse  did  he  ride — ^who  went  with  him  ?  " 

"  My  son  went  with  him,"  replied  the  knight  j  "  he  brought 
him  here  as  the  son  of  a  Scottish  lord. — f  pray  you,  sir,  to  be 
inished  with  these  questions ;  for  although  I  owe  thee,  as  Will 
Shakspeare  says, 

'  Respect  for  thy  great  place,  and  let  the  devil 
Be  sometimes  honored  for  his  burning  throne,'— 

|et  I  feel  my  patience  wearing  thin.*' 

Cromwell  here  whispered  to  the  corporal,  who  in  turn  ut^ 
tered  orders  to  two  soldiers,  who  left  the  room.  "  Place  the 
knight  aside ;  we  will  now  examine  the  servant  damsel,"  said 
the  General. — "  Dost  thou  know,"  said  he  to  Phcebe,  "  of  the 
presence  of  one  Louis  Kerneguy,  calling  himself  a  Scotch  page, 
who  came  here  a  few  days  since  ?  " 

"  Surely,  sir,"  she  replied,  *  I  cannot  easily  forget  him ;  and 
I  warrant  no  well-looking  wench  that  comes  into  his  way  will 
be  like  to  forget  him  eitl^r." 

"Aha,"  said  Cromwell,  "say'st  thou  so?  truly  I  believe 
the  woman  will  prove  the  truer  witness. — ^When  did  he  leave 
this  house  ? " 

"  Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  his  movements,  not  I,"  said 
Phoebe  ;  "  I  am  only  glad  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  But  if  he 
have  actually  gone  hence,  I  am  sure  he  was  here  some  two 
hours  since,  for  he  crossed  me  in  the  lower  passage,  between 
the  hall  and  the  kitchen." 

*'  How  did  you  know  it  was  he  ? "  demanded  Cromwell. 

**  By  a  rude  enough  token,"  said  Phcebe. — **  La,  sir,  you  do 
ask  such  questions  J  "  she  added,  hanging  down  her  head. 

Humgudgeon  here  interfered,  taking  upon  himself  the  free* 
dom  of  a  coadjutor.  "  Verily,"  he  said,  "  if  what  the  damsel 
IS  called  to  speak  upon  hath  aught  unseemly,  I  crave  your 
Excellency's  permission  to  withdraw,  not  desiring  that  my 
Dig  fitly  meditations  may  be  disturbed  with  tales  of  sucli  a 
nature." 

"Nay,  your  honor,"  said  Phoebe,  "I  scorn  the  old  man's 
words,  in  the  way  of  seemliness  or  unseemliness  either.  Master 
Louis  did  but  snatch  a  kiss,  that  is  the  truth  of  it,  if  it  must  be 
told." 

Here  Humgudgeon  groaned  deeply,  while  his  Excellency 
avoided  laughing  with  some  diflSculty.  "  Thou  hast  given  ex- 
cellent tc^ens,  Phoebe,"  he  said,  "  and  if  they  be  true,  as  1  thmk 
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they  seem  to  be,  thou  shalt  not  lack  thy  reward. — ^And  hew 
comes  our  spy  from  the  stables." 

"There  are  not  the  least  signs,"  said  the  trooper,  "that 
horses  have  been  in  the  stables  for  a  month — there  b  no  littei 
in  the  stalls,  no  hav  in  the  racks,  the  corn-binns  are  empty,  and 
the  mangers  are  full  of  cobwebs." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  knight,  "  I  have  seen  when  I  kept 
twenty  good  horses  in  these  stalls,  with  many  a  groom  and 
stable-lxyy  to  attend  them." 

"  In  the  meanwhile,"  said  Cromwell,  "  their  present  stattt 
tells  little  for  the  truth  of  your  own  story,  that  there  were 
horses  to-day,  on  which  this  Kemeguy  and  your  son  fled  from 
justice." 

"  I  did  not  say  that  the  horses  were  kept  there,"  said  tiM 
knight.     "  1  have  horses  and  stables  elsewhere," 

*•  Fie,  fie,  for  shame,  for  shame  I  "  said  the  General ;  "can  a 
white-bearded  man,  I  ask  it  once  more,  be  a  false  witness  ?  " 

"  Faith,  sir,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  "it  is  a  thriving  trade, 
and  I  wonder  not  that  you  who  live  on  it  are  so  severe  in  pro- 
secuting interlopers.  But  it  is  the  times,  and  those  who  rule 
the  times,  that  make  gray-beards  deceivers." 

"  Thou  art  facetious,  friend,  as  well  as  daring,  in  thy  malig- 
nancy," said  Cromwell ;  "  but  credit  me,  I  will  cry  quittance 
urith  you  ere  I  am  done.     Whereunto  lead  these  doors  ? " 

"  To  bedrooms,"  answered  the  knight. 

"  Bedrooms !  only  to  bedrooms  ? "  said  the  Republican 
General,  in  a  voice  which  indicated  such  was  the  internal  00* 
cupation  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  had  not  fully  understood  the 
answer. 

"Lord,  sir,"  said  the  knight,  "whv  should  you  make  it  so 
strange  ?  I  say  these  doors  lead  to  bedrooms — to  places  where 
honest  men  sleep,  and  rogues  lie  awake." 

"  You  are  running  up  a  farther  account.  Sir  Henry,"  Aid 
flje  C  ^neral ;  "  but  we  will  balance  it  at  once  and  for  all." 

During  the  whole  of  the  scene,  Cromwell,  whatever  might 
be  the  internal  uncertainty  of  his  mind,  maintained  the  most 
strict  temperance  in  language  and  manner,  just  as  if  he  had  no 
farther  interest  in  what  was  passing,  than  as  a  military  man 
employe^  in  discharging  the  duty  enjoined  him  by  his  superiorsi 
But  the  restraint  upon  his  passion  was  but 


"  The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below.**  • 

tat  art  dura  m  truth  ? 
»  ere  it  dash  beiow. 


*  But  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  dura  m  truth  ? 
The  torrent's  smoothucss  ere  it  dash  beiow. 
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The  course  of  his  resolution  was  hurried  on  even  more  for 
dbly,  because  no  violence  of  expression  attended  or  announced 
Its  current.  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  with  a  countenance 
that  indicated  no  indecision  of  mind,  but  a  determination  which 
awaited  only  the  signal  for  action.  Meanwhile  the  knight,  as 
if  resolved  in  nothing  to  forego  the  privileges  of  his  rank  and 

Elace,  sat  himself  down  in  turn,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  which 
ly  on  the  table,  regarded  the  General  with  a  calm  look  of  fear 
less  indifference.  The  soldiers  stood  around,  some  holding  the 
torches,  which  illuminated  the  apartment  with  a  lurid  aiid 
•ombre  glare  of  light,  the  others  resting  upon  their  weapons. 
Phcebe,  with  her  hands  folded,  her  eyes  turned  upwards  till  the 
pupil;  were  scarce  visible,  and  every  shade  of  color  banished 
from  her  ruddy  cheek,  stood  like  one  in  immediate  apprehen- 
sion of  the  sentence  of  death  being  pronounced,  and  instant 
execution  commanded. 

Heavy  steps  were  at  last  heard,  and  Pearson  and  some  of 
the  soldiers  returned.  This  seemed  to  be  what  Cromwell  waited 
for.  He  started  up,  and  asked  hastily,  "  Any  news,  Pearson  ? 
any  prisoners — any  malignants  slain  in  the  defence  ?  " 

"  None,  so  please  your  Excellency,"  said  the  officer. 

"  And  are  thy  sentinels  all  carefully  placed,  as  Tomkins' 
scroll  gave  directions,  and  with  fitting  orders  ? " 

"  With  the  most  deliberate  care,"  said  Pearson. 

*•  Art  thou  very  sure,"  said  Cromwell,  pulling  him  a  little  ro 
one  side,  ''that  this  is  all  well  and  duly  cared  for?  Bethink 
thee,  that. when  we  engage  ourselves  in  the  private  communica- 
tions, all  will  be  lost  should  the  party  we  look  for  have  the 
means  of  dodging  us  by  an  escape  into  the  more  open  rooms, 
and  from  thence  perhaps  into  the  forest." 

"  My  Lord-General,"  answered  Pearson,  "  if  placing  the 
guards  on  the  places  pointed  out  in  the  scroll  be  sufficient,  with 
the  strictest  orders  to  stop,  and,  if  necessary,  to  stab,  or  shoot, 
whoever  crosses  their  post,  such  orders  are  given  to  men  who 
will  not  fail  to  execute  them.  If  more  is  necessarypyour  Excel* 
lency  has  only  to  speak." 

"No— no— no,  Pearson,"  said  the  General,  "thou  hast 
done  well. — ^This  night  over,  and  let  it  end  but  as  we  hope, 
thy  reward  shall  not  be  wanting. — And  now  to  business. — Sir 
Henr}  I^ee,  undo  me  the  secret  spring  of  yonder  picture  of 
your  ancestor.  Nay,  spare  yourself  the  trouble  and  guilt  of 
falsehood  or  equivocation,  and,  I  say,  undo  me  that  spring 
presently." 

"  When  I  acknowledge  you  for  my  master,  and  wear  youi 
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Hvcry,  I  may  obey  your  commands,*'  answered  the  knight; 
*  even  then  I  would  need  first  to  understand  them«'' 

"  Wench,"  said  Cromwell,  addressing  Phcebe, "  go  thou  undo 
the  spring — ^you  could  do  it  fast  enough  when  you  aided  at  the 

fambols  of  the  demons  of  Woodstock,  and  terrified  even  Mark 
«verard,  who,  I  judged,  had  more  sense." 

'^  O  Lord,  sir,  what  shall  I  do  ? "  said  Phoebe,  lookmg  to  the 
knight ;  "  they  know  all  about  it    What  shall  I  do  ? " 

"  For  thy  life,  hold  out  to  the  last,  wench !  Eveiy  minute 
ft  worth  a  million." 

"  Ha  1  heard  you  that,  Pearson  ? "  said  Cromwell  to  the  offi 
eer ;  then,  stamping  with  his  foot,  he  added,  "^  Undo  the  spring, 
tn  I  will  else  use  levers  and  wrenching-irons— Or,  ha  I  anothei 
petard  were  well  bestowed — Call  the  engineer." 

"  O  Lord,  Sir,"  cried  Phcebe,  "  I  shall  never  live  Mother 
peter — I  will  open  the  spring." 

^Do  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Sir  Henry;  ''it  shall  profit  them 
but  little." 

Whether  from  real  agitation,  or  from  a  desire  to  gain  time, 
Phoebe  was  some  minutes  ere  she  could  get  the  spring  to  open  ; 
it  was  indeed  secured  with  art,  and  the  machinery  on  which  it 
acted  was  concealed  in  the  frame  of  the  portrait.  The  whole, 
when  fastened,  appeared  quite  motionless,  and  betrayed,  as 
when  examined  by  Colonel  Everard,  no  external  mark  of  its 
being  possible  to  remove  it  It  was  now  withdrawn,  however, 
and  showed  a  narrow  recess,  with  steps  which  ascended  on  one 
aide  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Cromwell  was  now  like  a 
grayhound  slipped  from  the  leash  with  the  prey  in  full  view. — 
**  Up,"  he  cried,  **  Pearson,  thou  art  swifter  than  I — Up  thou 
next,  corporal."  With  more  agility  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  person  or  years,  which  were  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  and  exclaiming,  ^  Before,  those  with  the  torches  1 "  he 
followed  the  party,  like  an  eager  huntsman  in  the  rear  of  his 
bounds,  to  encourage  at  once  and  direct  them,  as  they  pen» 
trated  into  the  labyrinth  described  by  Dr.  fix>checliffe  in  the 
"  Wonders  of  Woodstock." 
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The  King,  therefore,  for  hU  defenot 

Against  the  furious  Queen, 
At  Woodstock  builded  such  a  boww 

As  never  yet  was  seen. 
Most  curioosly  that  bower  was  baill» 

Of  stone  and  timber  stroog  ; 
An  hundred  and  fifty  doors 

Did  to  this  bower  belong ; 
And  they  so  cmnningly  contrivad* 

With  turnings  round  about, 
That  none  but  with  a  clew  of  thread 

Coold  enter  in  or  oat. 

Baixad  of  Faik  RosAMonb 

The  tradition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some  historical  e?  i- 
dence,  confirmed  the  opinion  that  there  existed,  within  the  old 
Royal  Lodge  at  Woodstock,  a  labyrinth,  or  connected  series  of 
subterranean  passages,  built  chiefly  by  Henry  II.,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  mistress,  Rosamond  Clifford,  from  the  jealousy  of  his 
Queen,  the  celebrated  Eleanor.  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  indeed,  in  one 
of  those  fits  of  contradiction  with  which  antiquaries  are  some- 
times siezed,  was  bold  enough  to  dispute  the  alleged  purpose  of 
the  perplexed  maze  of  rooms  and  passages,  with  which  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  palace  were  perforated  ;  but  the  fact  was  undeir* 
able,  that  in  raising  the  fabric  some  Norman  architect  had  ex 
erted  the  utmost  of  the  complicated  art,  which  they  have  often 
shown  elsewhere,  in  creating  secret  passages,  and  chambers  of 
retreat  and  concealment.  There  were  stairs,  which  were  as- 
cended merely,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  purpose  of  descending 
again — ^passages  which,  after  turning  and  winding  for  a  con- 
siderable way,  returned  to  the  place  where  they  set  out — there 
were  trapdoors  and  hatchways,  panels  and  portcullises.  Al- 
though Oliver  was  assisted  by  a  sort  of  ground-plan  made  out 
and  transmitted  by  Joseph  Tomkins,  whose  former  employ^ 
nent  in  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  service  had  made  him  fully  acquainted 
nith  the  place,  it  was  found  imperfect ;  and,  moreover,  the 
oiost  serious  obstacles  to  their  progress  occurred  in  the  sha])e 
oi  strong  doors,  party-walls,  and  iron  grates — so  that  the  party 
blundered  on  in  the  dark,  uncertain  whether  they  w^re  not 
^ing  farther  from,  rather  than  approaching,  the  extremity  of 
the  labyrinth.  They  were  obliged  to  send  for  mechanics  with 
sledge-hammers  and  other  instruments,  to  force  one  or  two  of 
those  doors,  which  resisted  all  other  means  of  undoing  them. 
Labonng  along  in  these  dusky  passages,  where,  from  dme  ki 
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time,  they  were  like  to  be  choked  by  the  dust  which  their  acti 
of  violence  excited,  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  be  relieved  oft- 
ener  than  once,  and  the  bulky  Corporal  Grace-be-here  himself 
puffed  and  blew  like  a  grampus  that  has  got  into  shoal  water. 
Cromwell  alone  continued,  with  unabated  zeal,  to  push  on  his 
researches  —  to  encourage  the  soldiers,  by  the  exhonaticns 
which  they  best  understood,  against  fainting  for  lack  of  faith— 
and  to  secure,  by  sentinels  at  proper  places,  possession  of  the 
ground  which  they  had  already  explored.  His  acute  and  observ- 
ing eye  detected,  with  a  sneering  smile,  the  cordage  and  ma 
chinery  by  which  the  bed  of  poor  Desborough  had  been  inverted, 
and  several  remains  of  the  various  disguises,  as  well  as  private 
modes  of  access,  by  which  Desborough,  Bletson,  and  Harrison, 
had  been  previously  imposed  upon.  He  pointed  them  out  to 
Pearson,  with  no  farther  comment  than  was  implied  in  the  ex- 
clamation, "  The  simple  fools  I  " 

But  his  assistants  began  to  lose  heart  and  be  discouraged, 
and  required  all  his  spirit  to  raise  theirs.  He  then  called  £eir 
attention  to  voices  which  they  seemed  to  hear  before  them,  and 
urged  these  as  evidence  that  they  were  moving  on  the  track  of 
some  enemy  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  for  the  execution  of 
his  malignant  plots,  had  retreated  into  these  extraordinary  fast- 
nesses. 

The  spirits  of  the  men  became  at  last  downcast,  notwith- 
standing all  this  encouragement.  They  spoke  to  each  other  in 
whispers,  of  the  devils  of  Woodstock,  who  might  be  all  the 
while  decoying  them  forward  to  a  room  said  to  exist  in  the 
Palace,  where  the  floor,  revolving  on  an  axis,  precipitated  those 
who  entered  into  a  bottomless  abyss.  Humgudgeon  hinted, 
that  he  had  consulted  the  Scripture  that  morning  by  way  of  lot, 
and  his  fortune  had  been  to  alight  on  the  passage,  **  Eutychus 
fell  down  from  the  third  loft."  The  energy  and  authority  of 
Cromwell,  however,  and  refreshment  of  some  food  and  strong 
waters,  reconciled  them  to  pursuing  their  task.  Nevertheless, 
with  all  their  unwearied  exertions,  morning  dawned  on  the 
gearch  before  they  had  reached  Dr.  Rochecliffe's  sitting  apart- 
ment, into  which,  after  all,  they  obtained  entrance  by  a  mode 
much  more  difficult  than  that  which  the  Doctor  himself  em- 
ployed. But  here  their  ingenuity  was  long  at  fault.  •  From  the 
miscellaneous  articles  that  were  strewed  around,  and  the  prep- 
arations made  for  food  and  lodging,  it  seemed  they  had  gained 
the  very  citadel  of  the  labyrinth  ;  but  though  various  passages 
opened  from  it,  they  all  terminated  in  places  with  which  they 
were  already  acquainted,  or  communicated  with  the  other  parts 
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of  tbe  house,  wbere  their  own  sentinels  asstned  them  none  had 
passed.  Cromwell  remained  long  in  deep  uncertainty.  Mean- 
time he  directed  Pearson  to  take  charge  of  the  ciphers,  and 
more  important  papers  which  lay  on  the  table.  *'  Though 
there  is  little  there/'  he  said,  ^'  that  I  have  not  already  known, 
by  means  of  Trusty  Tomkins — Honest  Joseph — for  an  artful 
and  thorough-paced  agent,  the  like  of  thee  is  not  left  in  Eng- 
land." 

After  a  considerable  pause,  during  which  he  sounded  with 
the  pommel  of  his  sword  almost  every  stone  in  the  building, 
and  every  plank  on  the  floor,  the  General  gave  orders  to  bring 
the  old  knight  and  Dr.  RochecliHe  to  the  spot,  trusting  that  he 
might  work  out  of  them  some  explanation  of  the  seciets  of  this 
apartment 

"  So  please  your  Excellency,  to  let  me  to  deal  with  them,** 
said  Pearson,  who  was  a  true  soldier  of  fortune,  and  had  been 
a  buccanier  in  the  West  Indies,  *'  I  think  that,  by  a  whipcord 
twitched  tight  round  their  forehead,  and  twisted  about  with  a 
pistol-butt,  I  could  make  either  the  truth  start  from  their  lips, 
or  the  eyes  from  their  head." 

"  Out  upon  thee,  Pearson ! "  said  Cromwell,  with  abhor- 
rence ;  "  we  have  no  warrant  for  such  cruelty,  neither  as  Eng- 
lishmen nor  Christians.  We  may  slay  malignants  as  we  crush 
noxious  animals,  but  to  torture  them  is  a  deadly  sin  ;  for  it  is 
written,  *  He  made  them  to  be  pitied  of  those  who  carried  them 
captive.'  Nay,  I  recall  the  order  even  for  their  examination, 
trusting  that  wisdom  will  be  granted  us  without  it,  to  discover 
tlieir  most  secret  devices." 

There  was  a  pause  accordingly,  during  which  an  idea  seized 
Dpon  Cromwell's  imagination — **  Bring  me  hither,**  he  said, 
"  yonder  stool ; "  and  placing  it  beneath  one  of  the  windows, 
of  which  there  were  two  so  high  in  the  wall  as  not  to  be  accessi- 
ble from  the  floor,  he  clambered  up  into  the  entrance  of  the 
window,  which  was  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  corresponding  with 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  *'  Come  up  hither,  Pearson,"  said 
the  General ;  "  but  ere  thou  comest,  double  the  guard  at  the 
foot  of  the  turret  called  Love's  Ladder,  and  bid  them  bring  up 
the  other  petard — So  now.  come  thou  hither." 

The  inferior  officer,  however  brave  in  the  field,  was  one  of 
those  whom  a  great  height  strikes  with  giddiness  and  sickness. 
He  shrunk  back  from  the  view  of  the  precipice,  on  the  verge  of 
which  Cromwell  was  standing  with  complete  indifference,  till 
the  General,  catching  the  hand  of  his  follower,  pulled  him  for 
ward  as  far  as  he  would  advance.    ''  I  think,"  said  the  General 
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•*  I  have  found  the  dew,  but  by  this  light  it  is  no  < 
See  you,  we  stand  in  the  portal  near  the  top  of  Rg 
Tower ;  and  yon  turret,  which  rises  opposite  to  our  fc 
which  is  called  Love*s  Ladder,  from  which  the  di 
reached  that  admitted  the  profligate  Norman  tyrant  to 
of  his  mistress." 

"  True,  my  lord,  but  the  drawbridge  is  gone,"  said 

"  Ay,  Pearson,"  replied  the  General ;  "  but  an  a< 
might  spring  from  the  spot  we  stand  upon  to  the  ba 
of  yonder  turret" 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  my  lord,"  said  Pearson. 

"What?"  said  Cromwell;  "not  if  the  avenger 
were  behind  you,  with  hb  slaughter-weapon  in  his  ha: 

"The  fear  of  instant  death  might  do  much," 
Pearson ;  "  but  when  I  look  at  that  sheer  depth  on  ei 
and  at  the  empty  chasm  between  us  and  yonder  tun 
b,  I  warrant  you,  twelve  feet  distant,  I  confess  t 
nothing  short  of  the  most  imminent  danger  should  i 
to  try.  Pah — ^the  thought  makes  my  head  grow  | 
tremble  to  see  your  Highness  stand  there,  balancin] 
as  if  you  meditated  a  spring  into  the  empty  air.  I 
would  scarce  stand  so  near  the  verge  as  does  your 
for  the  rescue  of  my  life." 

"  Ah,  base  and  degenerate  spirit  1 "  said  the  Gcner 
of  mud  and  clay,  wouldst  thou  not  do  it,  and  much 
the  possession  of  empire  I — ^that  is,  peradventure,"  k 
he,  changing  hb  tone  as  one  who  has  said  too  much,  * 
thou  be  called  on  to  do  this,  that  thereby  becoming  a  \ 
in  the  tribes  of  Israel,  thou  mightest  redeem  the  ca; 
Jerusalem — ay,  and  it  may  be,  work  some  great  wor 
afflicted  people  of  this  land." 

"Your  Highness  may  feel  such  calb,"  said  th< 
"  but  they  are  not  for  poor  Gilbert  Pearson,  your  f ai 
lower.  You  made  a  jest  of  me  yesterday,  when  I  triec 
your  language ;  and  I  am  no  more  able  to  fulfil  you 
than  to  use  your  mode  of  speech." 

"But,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  "thou  hast  th 
four  times  called  me  your  Highness." 

'  Did  I,  my  lord  ?  I  was  not  sensible  of  it.  I  ci 
pardon,"  said  the  officer. 

"  Nay,"  said  Oliver,  "  there  was  no  offence.  I  d 
stand  high,  and  I  may  perchance  sUnd  higher — thou 
it  were  fitter  for  a  simple  soul  like  me  to  return  to  mi 
sod  my  husbandry.    Nevertheless,  I  will  not  wrestl 
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tiie  Supreme  will,  sbould  I  be  called  6n  to  do  yet  more  in  that 
worthy  cause.  For  surely  he  who  hath  been  to  our  British 
Israel  as  a  shield  of  help,  and  a  sword  of  excellency,  making 
her  enemies  be  found  liars  unto  her,  will  not  give  over  the  flock 
to  those  foolish  shepherds  of  Westminster,  who  shear  the  sheep 
and  feed  them  not,  and  who  are  in  very  deed  hirelings,  not 
shepherds." 

"  I  trust  to  see  your  lordship  quoit  them  all  down  stairs,'* 
answered  Pearson.  "  But  may  I  ask  why  we  pursue  this  dis- 
course even  now,  until  we  have  secured  the  common  enemy  ?  " 

"  J  will  tarry  no  jot  of  time," — said  the  General ;  "  fence 
the  communication  of  Love's  Ladder,  as  it  is  called,  below,  as  I 
take  it  for  almost  certain,  that  the  party  whom  we  have  driven 
from  fastness  to  fastness  during  the  night,  has  at  length  sprung 
to  the  top  of  yonder  battlements  from  the  place  where  we  now 
stand.  Finding  the  turret  is  guarded  below,  the  place  he  has 
chosen  for  his  security  will  prove  a  rat-trap,  from  whence  there 
is  no  returning." 

"  There  is  a  cask  of  gimpowder  in  this  cabinet,"  said  Pear- 
scm ;  "  were  it  not  better,  my  lord,  to  mine  the  tower,  if  he 
will  not  render  himself,  and  send  the  whole  turret  with  its 
contents  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air  ? " 

^  Ah,  silly  man,"  saki  Cromwell,  striking  him  familiarly  on 
the  shoulder ;  "  if  thou  hadst  done  this  without  telling  me,  U 
had  been  good  service.  But  we  wiU  first  summon  the  turret, 
and  then  think  whether  the  petard  will  serve  our  turn — it  is 
bvt  mining  at  last.— ^Blow  a  summons  there,  down  below." 

The  trumpets  rang  at  his  bidding,  till  the  old  walls  echoed 
from  every  recess  aiwi  vaulted  archway.  Cromwell,  as  if  he 
cared  not  to  look  upon  the  person  whom  he  expected  to  appear, 
drew  back,  like  a  necromancer  afraid  of  the  spectie  which  he 
has  evoked. 

^He  has  come  to  the  battlement,"  said  Pearson  to  his 
General. 

'^  In  what  dress  or  appearance?  "  answered  Cromwell  from 
within  the  chamber. 

^  A  gray  riding-suit,  passmented  with  silver,  russet  walking- 
boots,  a  cut  band,  a  gray  hat  and  plume,  black  hair." 

"  It  is  he,  it  is  he  I  "  said  Cromwell ;  "  and  another  crowning 
mercy  is  vouchsafed  1 " 

Meantime,  Pearson  and  young  Lee  exchanged  defiance  from 
their  respective- posts. 

"  Surrender,"  said  the  former,  ''  or  we  blow  you  up  in  your 
fastness." 
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"  I  am  come  of  too  high  a  race  to  surrendei  to  rebels,"  said 
Albert,  assuming  the  air  with  which,  in  such  a  condition,  a  king 
might  have  spoken. 

"  I  bear  you  to  witness,"  cried  Cromwell,  exultingly,  "  he 
hath  refused  quarter.  Of  a  surety,  his  blood  be  on  his  head. — 
One  of  you  bring  down  the  barrel  of  powder.  As  he  loves  to 
soar  high,  we  will  add  what  can  be  taken  from  the  soldiers' 
bandoleers. — Come  with  me,  Pearson  ;  thou  understandest  this 
gear. — Corporal  Grace-be-here,  stand  thou  fast  on  the  platform 
of  the  window  where  Captain  Pearson  and  I  stood  but  even 
now,  and  bend  the  point  of  the  partisan  against  any  who  shall 
attempt  to  pass.  Thou  art  as  strong  as  a  bull ;  and  I  will  back 
thee  against  despair  itself." 

"  But,"  said  the  corporal,  mounting  reluctantly,  "the  place 
is  as  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  ;  and  it  is  written,  that  Euty- 
chus  fell  down  from  the  third  loft,  and  was  taken  up  dead." 

"  Because  he  slept  upon  his  post,"  answered  Cromwell, 
readily.  "  Beware  thou  of  carelessness,  and  thus  thy  feet  shall 
be  kept  from  stumbling. — ^You  four  soldiers,  remain  here  to 
support  the  corporal,  if  it  be  necessary  ;  and  you,  as  well  as 
the  corporal,  will  draw  into  the  vaulted  passage  the  minute  the 
trumpets  sound  a  retreat.  It  is  as  strong  as  a  casemate,  and 
you  may  lie  there  safe  from  the  effects  of  the  mine.  Thou, 
Zerubbabel  Robins,  I  know  wilt  be  their  lance-prisade."  ♦ 

Robins  bowed,  and  the  General  departed  to  join  those  who 
were  without. 

As  he  reached  the  door  of  the  hall,  the  petard  was  heard  to 
explode,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  succeeded  ;  for  the  soldiers 
rushed,  brandishing  their  swords  and  pistols,  in  at  the  postern 
of  the  turret,  whose  gate  had  been  successfully  forced.  A  thrill 
<fA  exultation,  but  not  unmingled  with  horror,  shot  across  the 
veins  of  the  ambitious  soldier. 

"  Now — now  I "  he  cried ;  **  they  are  dealing  with  him ! " 

His  expectations  were  deceived.  Pearson  and  the  others 
letumed  disappointed,  and  reported  they  had  been  stepped  by 
a  strong  trap-door  of  grated  iron,  extended  over  the  narrow 
stair ;  and  they  could  see  there  was  an  obstacle  of  the  same 
kind  some  ten  feet  higher.  To  remove  it  by  force,  while  a 
desperate  and  well-armed  man  had  the  advantage  of  the  steps 
above  them,  might  cost  many  lives.  "  Which,  lack-a-day,"  said 
the  General,  "  it  is  our  duty  to  be  tender  of.  What  dost  thou 
advise,  Gilbert  Pearson  ?" 

*  **  Lance^mde,^  or  "  lance-briiadei**  «  pri^mte  appointed  to  a  tinall 
Mft  of  tempomy  cofponL 
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"Wc  must  use  powder,  my  lord,"  answered  Pearson,  who 
taw  his  master  was  too  modest  to  reserve  to  himself  the  whole 
merit  of  the  proceeding — "  There  may  be  a  chamber  easily  and 
conveniently  formed  under  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  We  have  a 
sausage,  by  good  luck,  to  form  the  train — ^and  so " 

"  Ah  I  '*  said  Cromwell,  "  I  know  thou  canst  manage  such 
gear  well — But,  Gilbert,  I  go  to  visit  the  posts,  and  give  them 
orders  to  retire  to  a  safe  distance  when  the  retreat  is  sounded 
You  will  allow  them  five  minutes  for  this  purpose." 

"  Three  is  enough  for  any  knave  of  them  all,"  said  Pearson, 
**  They  will  he  lame  indeed,  that  require  more  on  such  a  service. 
—I  ask  but  one,  though  I  fire  the  train  myself." 

"  Take  heed,"  said  Cromwell,  "  that  the  poor  soul  be  list- 
ened to,  if  he  asks  quarter.  It  may  be,  he  may  repent  him  of 
hb  hard-heartedness,  and  call  for  mercy." 

"And  mercy  he  shall  have," — answered  Pearson,  "pro- 
vided he  calls  loud  enough  to  make  me  hear  him ;  for  the 
explosion  of  that  damned  petard  has  made  me  as  deai  as  the 
devil's  dam." 

"  Hush,  Gilbert,  hush  1 "  said  Cromwell ;  "  you  offend  in 
your  language." 

"  Zooks,  sir,  I  must  speak  either  in  your  way  or  in  my  own," 
said  Pearson,  "  unless  I  am  to  be  dumb  as  well  as  deaf  1 — Away 
with  you,  my  lord,  to  visit  the  posts ;  and  you  will  presently 
hear  me  make  some  noise  in  the  world." 

Cromwell  smiled  gently  at  his  aid^de-camp's  petulance, 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  him  a  mad  fellow, 
walked  a  little  way,  then  turned  back  to  whisper,  "  What  thou 
dost,  do  quickly  ; "  then  returned  again  towards  the  outer  circle 
of  guards,  turning  hb  head  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  the  corporal,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  dut^, 
still  kept  guard  with  his  advanced  weapon  upon  the  terrific 
chasm  between  Rosamond's  Tower  and  the  corresponding 
turret.  Seeing  him  standing  on  his  post,  the  General  muttered 
between  his  mustaches,  "The  fellow  hath  the  strengtJi  and 
courage  of  a  bear ;  and  yonder  is  a  post  where  one  shall  do 
more  to  keep  back  than  an  hundred  in  making  way."  He  cast 
a  last  look  on  the  gigantic  figure,  who  stood  in  that  airy  posi- 
tion, like  some  Gothic  statue,  the  weapon  half  levelled  against  the 
opposite  turret,  with  the  butt  rested  against  his  right  foot,  his 
5teel  cap  and  burnished  corselet  glittering  in  the  rising  sun. 

Cromwell  then  passed  on  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  that 
such  sentinels  as  might  be  endangered  at  their  present  posts  by 
the  effect  of  the  mine,  should  withdraw  at  the  sound  of  this 
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trumpet  to  the  places  which  he  pointed  out  to  then.  Nevei; 
on  any  occasion  of  bis  life,  did  he  display  more  calmness  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  was  kind,  nay,  facetious  with  the  sol- 
diers, who  adored  him ;  and  yet  he  resembled  a  volcano  befoFO 
the  eruption  commences — all  peaceful  and  quiet  without,  while 
a  hundred  contradictory  passions  were  raging  in  his  bosom. 

Corporal  Humgudgeon,  meanwhile,  remained  steady  upcm 
his  post ;  yet,  though  as  determined  a  soldier  as  ever  foi^t 
among  the  redoubted  regiment  of  Ironsides,  and  possessed  of 
no  small  share  of  that  exalted  fanaticism  which  lent  so  keen  an 
edge  to  the  natural  courage  of  those  stem  religionists,  the 
veteran  felt  his  present  situation  to  be  highly  uncomforUl^ 
Within  a  pike's  length  of  him  arose  a  turret,  which  was  about 
to  be  dispersed  in  massive  fra^ents  through  the  air;  and  be 
felt  small  confidence  in  the  length  of  time  which  might  be 
allowed  for  his  escape  from  such  a  dangerous  vicinity.  The 
duty  of  constant  vigilance  upon  his  post  was  partly  divided 
by  this  natund  feeling,  which  induced  him  from  time  to  time  to 
bend  his  eyes  on  the  miners  below,  instead  of  ke^nng  them 
rivetted  on  the  opposite  turret. 

At  length  the  interest  of  the  scene  arose  to  the  uttermost. 
After  entering  and  returning  from  the  turret,  and  coming  out 
again  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  minutes 
Pearson  issued,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  for  the  last  time, 
carrying  in  his  hand,  and  uncoiling,  as  he  went  aloo^,  the 
sausage,  or  linen  bag  (so  called  from  its  appearance),  which, 
strongly  sewed  together,  and  crammed  with  gunpowder,  was 
to  serve  as  a  train  betwixt  the  mine  to  be  sprung,  and  the 
point  occupied  by  the  engineer  who  was  to  give  fire.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  finally  adjusting  it,  when  the  attention  of  the 
corporal  on  the  tower  became  irresbdbly  and  exclusively 
rivetted  upon  the  preparations  for  the  explosion,  fiut  while 
he  watched  the  aid-de-camp  drawing  his  pistol  to  give  fire,  and 
the  trumpeter  handling  his  instrument,  as  waiting  the  order  to 
sound  the  retreat,  fate  rushed  on  the  unhappy  sentinel  in  a  way 
he  least  e;cpected. 

Young,  active,  bold,  and  completely  possessed  of  his  presence 
of  mind,  Albert  Lee,  who  had  been  from  the  loopholes  a  watchful 
observer  of  every  measure  which  had  been  taken  by  his  besiegersi 
had  resolved  to  make  one  desperate  effort  for  self-preservation. 
While  the  head  of  the  sentinel  on  the  opposite  platform  was 
turned  from  him,  and  bent  rather  downwards,  he  suddenly 
sprung  across  the  chasm,  though  the  ^sace  on  which  he  lighted 
was  scarce  wide  enough  for  two  persons,  threw  the  suxprised 
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ioldier  from  his  precarious  stand,  and  jumped  himself  down  into 
die  chamber.  The  gigantic  trooper  went  sheer  down  twenty 
feet,  struck  against  a  projecting  battlement,  which  launched  the 
wretched  man  outwards,  and  then  fell  on  the  earth  with  such 
tremendous  force,  that  the  head,  which  first  touched  the  giound, 
dinted  a  hole  in  the  soil  of  six  inches  in  depth,  and  was  crushed 
like  an  eggshell.  Scarce  knowing  what  had  happened,  yet 
startled  and  confounded  at  the  descent  of  this  heavy  body, 
which  fell  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  Pearson  snapped  his 
pistol  at  the  train,  no  previous  warning  given ;  the  powdec 
caught,  and  the  mine  exploded.  Had  it  been  strongly  diarged 
with  powder,  many  of  those  without  might  have  stSered  ;  but 
the  explosion  was  only  powerful  enough  to  blow  out  in  a  lateral 
direction  a  part  of  the  wall  just  above  the  foundation,  sufficient, 
however,  to  destroy  the  equipoise  of  the  building.  Then  amid 
a  doud  of  smoke,  which  began  gradually  to  encircle  the  turret 
like  a  shroud,  arising  slowly  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  it  was 
seen  to  stagger  and  shake  by  all  who  had  courage  to  look 
steadOy  at  a  sight  so  dreadful.  Slowly,  at  first,  the  building 
inclined  outwards,  then  rushed  precipitately  to  its  base,  and 
fell  to  the  ground  in  huge  fragments,  the  strength  of  its  resist* 
ance  showing  the  excellence  of  the  mason  work.  The  engineer, 
so  soon  as  he  had  fired  the  train,  fied  in  such  alarm,  that  he 
well-nigh  ran  against  his  General,  who  was  advancing  towards 
him,  while  a  huge  stone  from  the  summit  of  the  building,  flying 
forther  than  the  rest,  lighted  within  a  yard  of  them. 

"  Thou  hast  been  over  hasty,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  with 
the  greatest  composure  possible — ''  hath  no  one  fallen  in  that 
same  tower  of  Siloe  ?  " 

*'  Some  one  fell,''  said  Pearson,  still  in  great  agitation, ''  and 
yonder  lies  his  body  half-buried  in  the  rubbish." 

With  a  quick  and  resolute  step  Cromwell  approached  the 
spot,  and  exclaimed,  "  Pearson,  thou  hast  ruined  aie — the 
youB^  Man  hath  escaped. — ^This  is  our  own  sentinel — plague  09 
the  idiot  1     Let  him  rot  beneath  the  ruins  which  crushed  him  J  ^ 

A  cry  now  resounded  from  the  platform  of  Rosamond^s 
Tower,  which  appeared  yet  taller  than  formerly,  deprived  of 
the  neighboring  turret,  which  emulated  though  it  did  not  attain 
to  its  height,—^*  A  prisoner,  noble  General — a  prisoner — the 
fox  whom  we  have  chased  all  night  b  now  in  the  snare — the 
Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  his  servants." 

^  Look  you  keep  him  in  safe  custody/'  exclaimed  Cromwell, 
"and  bring  him  presently  down  to  the  apartment  from  which 
the  secret  passages  have  their  principal  entrance." 
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**  Yoor  Excellenqr  shall  be  obeyed." 

The  proceedings  of  Albert  Lee,  to  which  these  exclamations 
irelated,  had  been  unfortunate.  He  had  dashed  from  the  plat- 
form, as  we  have  related,  the  gigantic  strength  of  the  soldier 
opposed  to  him,  and  had  instantly  jumped  down  into  Roche- 
Ciilfe's  chamber.  But  the  soldiers  stationed  there  threw  them- 
selves upon  him,  and  after  a  struggle,  which  was  hopelessly 
maintained  against  such  advantage  of  numbers,  had  thrown  the 
young  cavalier  to  the  ground,  two  of  them,  drawn  down  by  his 
strenuous  exertions,  falling  across  him.  At  the  same  moment 
m  sharp  and  severe  report  was  heard,  which,  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  shook  all  around  them,  till 
the  strong  and  solid  tower  tottered  like  the  masts  of  a  stately 
vessel  when  about  to  part  by  the  board.  In  a  few  seconds, 
this  was  followed  by  another  sullen  sound,  at  first  low,  and 
deep,  but  augmenting  like  the  roar  of  a  cataract,  as  it  descends, 
reeling,  bellowing,  and  rushing,  as  if  to  astound  both  heaven  and 
earth.  So  awful,  indeed,  was  the  sound  of  the  neighbor  tower  as 
it  fell,  that  both  the  captive,  and  those  who  stru^ed  with  him, 
continued  for  a  minute  or  two  passive  in  each  other's  grasp. 

Albert  was  the  first  who  recovered  consciousness  and  ac- 
tivity. He  shook  off  those  who  lay  above  him,  and  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  gain  his  feet,  in  which  he  partly  succeeded. 
But  as  he  had  to  deal  with  men  accustomed  to  every  species 
of  danger,  and  whose  energies  were  recovered  nearly  as  soon 
as  his  own,  he  was  completely  secured,  and  his  arms  held  down. 
Loyal  and  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  resolved  to  sustain  to  the 
last  the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  he  exclaimed,  as  his 
struggles  were  finally  overpowered,  "  Rebel  villains  t  would  you 
•lay  your  king  ?  " 

"  Ha,  heard  you  that  ? "  cried  one  of  the  soldiers  to  the 
lance-pnsade  who  commanded  the  party.  ^'  Shall  I  not  strike 
this  son  of  a  wicked  father  under  the  fifth  rib,  even  as  the 
tyrant  of  Moab  was  smitten  by  Ehud  with  a  dagger  of  a  cubit's 
length  ? " 

But  Robins  answered,  "  Be  it  far  from  us,  Merciful  Strickal- 
Ihrow,  to  slay  in  cold  blood  the  captive  of  our  bow  and  of  our 
spear.  Methinks,  since  the  storm  of  Tredagh  *  we  have  shed 
enough  of  blood— therefore,  on  your  lives  to  do  him  no  evil ;  but 
take  from  him  his  arms,  and  let  us  bring  him  before  the  chosen 
Instrument,  even  our  General,  that  he  may  do  with  him  what 
b  meet  in  his  eyes." 

*  Tredagh,  or  Droghedat  was  taken  bj  Cromwell  in  1649^  bj  stonn,  and  tho 
and  th«  wiMkle  garriaon  pot  to  tho  awonl. 
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By  this  time  the  soldier,  whose  exultation  had  made  him 
the  first  to  communicate  the  intelligence  from  the  battlements 
to  Cromwell,  returned,  and  brought  commands  correspondii.f 
to  the  orders  of  their  temporary  officer,  and  Albert  Lee,  dis- 
armed and  bound,  was  conducted  as  a  captive  into  the  apait- 
ment  which  derived  its  name  from  the  victories  of  his  ancestor 
and  placed  in  the  presence  of  General  Cromwell. 

Running  over  in  hb  mind  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  departure  of  Charles  till  the  siege,  if  it  may  be  termed  so, 
had  terminated  in  his  own  capture,  Albert  had  every  reason  to 
hope  that  his  Royal  Master  must  have  had  time  to  accomplish 
his  escape.  Yet  he  determined  to  maintain  to  the  last  a  deceit 
which  might  for  a  time  insure  the  King's  safety.  The  diftjr- 
ence  betwixt  them  could  not,  he  thought,  be  instantly  discovered, 
begrimed  as  he  was  with  dust  and  smoke,  and  with  blood  issu- 
ing from  some  scratches  received  in  the  scuffle. 

In  this  evil  plight,  but>  bearing  himself  with  such  dignitv  as 
was  adapted  to  the  princely  character,  Albert  was  ushered  into 
the  apartment  of  Victor  Lee,  where,  in  his  father's  own  chair . 
reclined  the  triumphant  enemy  of  the  cause  to  which  the  houb  ' 
of  Lee  had  been  hereditarily  faithiuL 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

A  barren  title  hast  thou  botight  too  dear, 
Why  didst  thoa  tell  me  that  tfaoa  wert  a  king? 

UsMKV  IV.  Fmri  /. 

Oliver  Cromwell  arose  from  his  seat  as  the  two  veteran 
soldiers,  Zerubbabel  Robins  and  Merciful  Strickalthrow,  in- 
troduced into  the  apartment  the  prisoner,  whom  they  held  by 
the  arms,  and  fixed  his  stern  hazel  eye  on  Albert  long  before 
he  could  give  vent  to  the  ideas  which  were  swelling  in  his 
bosom.     Exultation  was  the  most  predominant. 

'*  Art  not  thou,"  he  at  length  said,  "  that  Egyptian  which, 
before  these  days,  madest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  th« 
wilderness  many  thousand  men,  who  were  murderers  I — Ha, 
youth,  I  have  hunted  thee  from  Stirling  to  Worcester,  from 
Worcester  to  Woodstock,  and  we  have  met  at  last !  " 

'*  I  would,"  replied  Albert,  speaking  in  the  character  whick 
he  had  assumed,  "  tliat  we  had  met  where  I  could  haye  shown 
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thee  the  diffetehoe  1>etwixt  a  rightfol  King  and  an  ambitioitt 
Usurper  I" 

"Go  to,  young  man,"  said  Cromwell;  "say  rather  the 
difference  between  a  judge  raised  up  for  the  redemption  of 
England,  and  the  son  of  those  Kings  whom  the  Lord  in  his 
anger  permitted  to  reign  over  her.  But  we  will  not  waste  use- 
less words.  God  knows  that  it  is  not  of  our  will  that  we  are 
called  to  such  high  matters,  being  as  humble  in  our  thoughts 
as  we  are  of  ourselves ;  and  in  our  unassisted  nature  frail  and 
foolish ;  and  unable  to  render  a  reason  but  for  the  better  spirit 
within  us,  which  is  not  of  us. — ^Thou  art  weary,  young  man, 
and  thy  nature  requires  rest  and  refection,  being  doubtless 
dealt  with  delicately,  as  one  who  hath  fed  on  the  fat  and  drunk  of 
the  sweet,  and  who  hath  been  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen." 

Here  the  General  suddenly  stopped,  and  then  abruptly  ex- 
claimed— "  But  is  this — Ay  I  whom  have  we  here  ?  These  are 
not  the  locks  of  the  swarthy  lad  Charles  Stewart  ? — ^A  cheat  I  a 
cheat!" 

Albert  hastily  cast  his  eyes  on  a  mirror  which  stood  in  the 
room,  and  perceived  that  a  dark  peruke,  found  among  Dr. 
Rochecliffe's  miscellaneous  wardrobe^  had  been  disordered  in 
the  scuffle  with  the  soldiery,  and  that  his  own  light-brown  hair 
was  escaping  beneath  it 

**  Who  is  this  ?  "  said  Cromwell,  stamping  with  fury — "  Pluck 
the  disguise  from  him." 

The  soldiers  did  so ;  and  bringing  him  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  lights  the  deception  could  not  be  maintained  for  a 
moment  longer  with  any  possibility  of  success.  Cromwell 
came  up  to  him  with  his  teeth  set,  and  grinding  against  each 
other  as  he  spoke,  his  hands  clenched,  and  trembling  with 
emotion,  and  speaking  with  a  voice  low-pitched,  bitterly  and 
deeply  emphatic,  such  as  might  have  preceeded  a  stab  with  his 
dagger. 

**  Thy  name,  young  man  ? " 

He  was  answered  calmly  and  firmly,  while  the  countenance 
of  the  speaker  wore  a  cast  of  triumph,  and  even  contempt 

"  Albert  Lee  of  Dltchley,  a  faithful  subject  of  King  Charles.** 

"  I  might  have  guessed  it,"  said  Cromwell. — "  Ay,  and  to 
King  Charles  shalt  thou  go  as  soon  as  it  is  noon  on  the  dial — > 
Pearson,"  he  continued,  "  let  him  be  carried  to  the  others  ,• 
and  let  them  be  executed  at  twelve  exactly." 

"  All,  sir  ? "  said  Pearson,  surprised,  for  Cromwell,  though 
he  at  times  made  formidable  examples,  was,  in  generali  by  no 
sanguinaiy. 
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**  AH^^ — repeated  Cromwell,  fixing  his  eye  on  young  Lee. 
•*  'i'es,  young  sir,  your  conduct  has  devoted  to  death  thy  father, 
thy  kinsman,  and  the  stranger  that  was  in  thine  household. 
Such  wreck  hast  thou  brought  on  thy  father's  house." 

"  My  father,  too — ^my  aged  father  I "  said  Albert,  looking 
upward,  and  endeavoring  to  raise  his  hands  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, which  was  prevented  by  his  bonds.  "  The  Lord's  will  be 
done  1 " 

"  All  this  havoc  can  be  saved,  if,"  said  the  General,  "  thou 
wilt  answer  one  question — Where  is  the  young  Charles  Stewart, 
who  was  called  King  of  Scotland  }  " 

"  Under  Heaven's  protection,  and  safe  from  thy  power/' 
was  the  firm  and  unhesitating  answer  of  the  young  royalist. 

"  Away  with  him  to  prison  I "  said  Cromwell  j  "  and  f ropi 
thence  to  execution  with  the  rest  of  them,  as  malignants  takep 
in  the  fact.    Let  a  court-martial  sit  on  them  presently." 

"  One  word,"  said  young  Lee,  as  they  led  him  from  the  room* 

"  $top,  stop,"  said  Cromwell,  with  the  a^tation  of  renewed 
hope — "  let  him  be  heard." 

"  You  love  texts  of  Scripture,"  said  Albert — "  Let  this  be 
the  subject  of  your  next  homily — *  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew 
his  master  ? ' " 

"  Away  with  him,"  said  the  General ;  "  let  him  die  the 
death  1 — I  have  said  it." 

As  Cromwell  spoke  these  words,  his  aid-de-camp  observed 
that  he  became  unwontedly  pale. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  overtoiled  in  the  public  service,"  said 
Pearson :  "  a  course  of  the  stag  in  the  evening  will  refresh  you. 
The  old  knight  hath  a  noble  hound  here,  if  we  can  but  get  hii^ 
to  hunt  without  his  master,  which  may  be  hard,  as  he  is  faith 
ful  and " 

"  Hang  him  up,"  said  Cromwell. 

"  What — whom — hang  the  noble  dog  ?  Your  Excellenc] 
was  wont  to  love  a  good  hound  ?  " 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  let  him  be  killed.  la 
it  not  written,  that  they  slew  in  the  valley  of  Achor,  not  only 
the  accursed  Achan,  with  his  sons  and  bis  daughters,  but  also 
his  oxen  and  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and  every  live  thing  belong- 
ing unto  him  ?  And  even  thus  shall  we  cfo  to  the  malignant 
family  of  Lee,  who  have  aided  Sisera  in  his  flight,  when  Israel 
might  have  been  delivered  of  his  trouble  forever.  But  send 
out  couriers  and  patrols — Follow,  pursue,  watch  in  every  direc- 
tion— Let  my  horse  be  ready  at  the  door  in  five  minutes,  qr 
tring  pie  the  first  thou  canst  find." 
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It  seemed  to  Pearson  that  this  was  something  wildly  spoken, 
and  that  the  cold  perspiration  was  standing  upon  the  General's 
brow  as  he  said  it.  He  therefore  again  pressed  the  necessity 
of  repose,  and  it  would  appear  that  nature  seconded  strongly 
the  representation.  Cromwell  arose,  and  made  a  step  or  two 
towards  the  door  of  the  apartment ;  but  stopped,  staggered, 
and,  after  a  pause,  sat  down  in  a  chair.  "  Truly,  friend  Pear- 
son," he  said,  "  this  weary  carcass  of  ours  is  an  impediment  to 
us,  even  in  our  most  necessary  business,  and  I  am  fitter  to 
s!eep  than  to  watch,  which  is  not  my  wont  Place  guards, 
therefore,  till  we  repose  ourselves  for  an  hour  or  two  Send 
out  in  every  direction,  and  spare  not  for  horses'  flesh.  Wake 
me  if  the  court-martial  should  require  instruction,  and  forget 
not  to  see  the  sentence  punctually  executed  on  the  Lees,  and 
those  who  were  arrested  with  them." 

As  Cromwell  spoke  thus,  he  arose  and  half-opened  a  bed- 
room door,  when  Pearson  again  craved  pardon  for  asking  if  he 
had  rightly  understood  his  Excellency,  that  all  the  prisoners 
were  to  be  executed. 

"  Have  I  not  said  it  ? "  answered  Cromwell,  displeasedly. 
**  Is  it  because  thou  art  a  man  of  blood,  and  hast  ever  been, 
that  thou  dost  affect  these  scruples,  to  show  thyself  tender- 
hearted at  my  expense  ?  I  tell  thee,  that  if  there  lack  one  in 
the  full  tale  of  execution,  thine  own  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by  the  groom 
of  his  chamber,  who  attended  upon  Pearson's  summons. 

When  his  General  had  retired,  Pearson  remained  in  great 
perplexity  what  he  ought  to  do  ;  and  that  from  no  scruples  of 
conscience,  but  from  uncertainty  whether  he  might  not  err 
either  in  postponing,  or  in  too  hastily  and  too  literally  execu- 
tiug,  the  instructions  he  had  received. 

In  the  mean  time,  Strickalthrow  and  Robins  had  returned, 
after  lodging  Albert  in  prison,  to  the  room  where  Pearson  was 
still  musing  on  his  General's  commands.  Both  these  men  were 
adjutators  in  their  army,  and  old  soldiers,  whom  Cromwell  was 
accustomed  to  treat  with  great  familiarity  ;  so  that  Robins  had 
no  hesitation  to  ask  Captain  Pearson,  "  Whether  he  meant  to 
execute  the  commands  of  the  general,  even  to  the  letter  ?  " 

Pearson  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt,  but  added, 
"ITiere  was  no  choice  left." 

"  Be  assured,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  if  thou  dost  this 
folly,  thou  wilt  cause  Israel  to  sin,  and  that  the  General  will 
not  be  pleased  with  your  service.  Thou  knowesl;  and  none 
better  than  thou,  that  Oliver,  although  he  be  like  unto  David 
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the  son  of  Jesse,  in  faith,  and  wisdom,  and  courage,  yet  there 
are  times  when  the  evil  spirit  cometh  upon  him  as  it  did  upon 
Saul,  and  he  uttereth  commands  which  he  will  not  thank  any 
one  for  executing."  ' 

Pearson  was  too  good  a  politician  to  assent  directly  to  a 
proposition  which  he  could  not  deny — he  only  shook  his  head 
once  more,  and  said  that  it  was  easy  for  those  to  talk  who  were 
not  responsible,  but  the  soldier's  duty  was  to  obey  his  orders, 
and  not  to  judge  of  them. 

**  Very  righteous  truth,"  said  Merciful  Strickalthrow,  a  grim 
old  Scotchman;  ''I  marvel  where  our  brother  Zerubbabel 
caught  up  this  softness  of  heart  ? " 

**  Why,  I  do  but  wish,"  said  Zerubbabel,  "  that  four  or  five 
human  creatures  may  draw  the  breath  of  God's  air  for  a  few 
hours  more;  there  can  be  small  harm  done  by  delaying  the 
execution, — and  the  General  will  have  some  time  for  reflec- 
tion." 

Ay,"  said  Captain  Pearson,  "  but  I  in  my  service  must  be 
more  pointedly  obsequious,  than  thou  in  thy  plainness  art 
bound  to  be,  friend  Zerubbabel." 

**  Then  shall  the  coarse  frieze  cassock  of  the  private  soldier 
help  the  golden  gaberdine  of  the  captain  to  bear  out  the  blast," 
said  Zerubbabel.  "  Ay,  indeed,  I  can  show  you  warrant  why 
we  be  aidful  to  each  other  in  doing  acts  of  kindness  and  long- 
suffering,  seeing  the  best  of  us  are  poor  sinful  creatures,  who 
might  suffer,  being  called  to  a  brief  accounting." 

"  Of  a  verity  you  surprise  me,  brother  Zerubbabel,"  said 
Strickalthrow  ;  "  that  thou,  being  an  old  and  experienced  sol- 
dier, whose  head  hath  grown  gray  in  battle,  shouldst  give  such 
advice  to  a  young  officer.  Is  not  the  General's  commission  to 
take  away  the  wicked  from  the  land,  and  to  root  out  the 
Amalekite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Hittite, 
and  the  Girgashite,  and  the  Amorite  ?  and  are  not  these  men 
justly  to  be  compared  to  the  five  kings,  who  took  shelter  in 
the  cave  of  Makkedah,  who  were  delivered  into  the  hands  ot 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun?  and  he  caused  his  captains  and  his 
soldiers  to  come  near  and  tread  on  their  necks — and  then  he 
smote  them,  and  he  slew  them,  and  then  he  hanged  them  on 
five  trees,  even  till  evening — and  thou,  Gilbert  Pearson  by 
name,  be  not  withheld  from  the  duty  which  is  appointed  to 
thee,  but  do  even  as  has  been  commanded  by  him  who  is 
raised  up  to  judge  and  to  deliver  Israel ;  for  it  is  written, 
•cursed  is  he  who  holdeth  back  his  sword  from  the  slaughter.' " 

Thus  wrangled  the  two  military  theologians,  while  Pearsoiii 
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much  more  solicitouB  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  Oliver  than  to 
know  the  will  of  Heaven,  listened  to  them  with  great  indedsion 
and  perplexity. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SIXTH. 

But  let  at  BOW,  lik*  soldiers  on  fhe  vmtch. 
Put  the  sool's  armor  on,  alike  prepared 
For  all  a  soldier's  warfare  briogs. 

JoAimA  Baiuus. 

Ths  reader  will  recollect,  that  when  Rochecliffe  and  Jooe- 
line  were  made  prisoners,  the  party  which  escorted  them  had 
two  other  captives  in  their  train,  Colonel  Everard,  namely,  and 
the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Holdenough.  When  Cromwell  had  ob- 
tained entrance  into  Woodstock,  and  commenced  his  search 
after  the  fugitive  Prince,  the  prisoners  were  placed  in  what  had 
been  an  old  guard-room,  and  which  was  by  its  strength  well 
calculated  to  serve  for  a  prison,  and  a  guanl  was  placed  over 
them  by  Pearson.  No  light  was  allowed,  save  that  of  a  glim- 
mering fire  of  charcoal.  The  prisoners  remained  separated 
from  each  other,  Colonel  Everard  conversing  with  Nehemiah 
Holdenough,  at  a  distance  from  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  and  Joceline.  The  party  was  soon  after  augmented  by 
Wildrake,  who  was  brought  down  to  the  Lodge,  and  thrust  in 
with  so  little  ceremony,  that,  his  arms  being  bound,  he  had 
very  nearly  fallen  on  hb  nose  in  the  middle  of  the  prison. 

''  I  thank  you,  my  good  friend,"  he  said,  looking  back  to 
the  door,  which  they  who  had  pushed  him  in  were  securing^ 
"  P$int  di  cerimonie — no  apology  for  tumbling,  so  we  light  io 
good  company. — Save  ye,  save  ye,  gentlemen  all — ^What,  a  U 
mort,  and  nothing  stirring  to  keep  the  spirits  up,  and  make  a 
night  on*t  ? — ^the  last  we  shall  have,  I  take  it ;  for  a  make  *  to 
a  million,  but  we  trine  to  the  nubbing  cheat  f  to-morrow.  — 
Patron,  noble  patron,  how  goes  it  ?  This  was  but  a  scurvy 
trick  of  Noll  so  far  as  you  were  concerned :  as  for  me,  why  I 
might  have  deserved  something  of  the  kind  at  his  hand." 

"Prithee,  Wildrake,  si;  down,"  said  Everard;  ''thou  art 
drunk— disturb  us  not." 

"  Drunk?  I  drunk?"  cried  Wildrake,  "  I  have  been  splicing 

•Akal^ieBaf.  «  HaiW  oa  Ike  faBow. 
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the  main-brace,  as  Jack  says  at  Warping— have  been  tasting 
Noll's  brandy  in  a  bumper  to  the  King's  health,  and  another 

to  his  Excellency's  confusion,  and  another  to  the  d n  of 

Parliament — and  it  may  be  one  or  two  more,  but  all  to  devilish 
good  toasts.    But  I'm  not  drunk." 

'*  Prithee,  friend,  be  not  piofane,"  said  NehemisA  Hold- 
enough. 

"  What,  my  little  Presbjrterian  Parson,  my  slender  Mass- 
John  ?  thou  shalt  say  amen  to  this  world  instantly  " — said  Wild- 
rake;  "I  have  had  a  weary  time  in't  for  one. — Ha,  noble  Sir 
Henry,  I  kiss  your  hand — I  tell  thee,  knight,  the  point  o£  my 
Toleao  was  near  Cromwell's  heart  last  night,  as  ever  a  button 
on  the  breast  of  his  doublet.  Rat  him,  he  wears  secret  armor 
— He  a  soldier  I  Had  it  not  been  for  a  cursed  steel  shirt,  I 
would  have  spitted  him  like  a  lark. — Ha,  Doctor  Rochecliffe  I 
—thou  knowest  I  can  wield  my  weapon." 

*'Yes,"  reined  the  Doctor;  ''and  you  know  I  can  use 
mine." 

*'  I  prithee  be  quiet.  Master  Wildrake,"  said  Sir  Heniy. 

"  Nay,  good  knight,"  answered  Wildrake,  "  be  somewhat 
more  cordial  with  a  comrade  in  distress.  This  is  a  different 
scene  from  the  Brentford  storming-party.  The  jade  Fortune 
has  been  a  veiy  stepmother  to  me.  I  will  sing  you  a  song  I 
made  on  my  own  ill-luck." 

"  At  this  moment,  Captain  Wildrake,  we  are  not  in  a  fitting 
mood  for  singing,"  said  Sir  Henry,  civilly  and  gravely. 

''  Nay,  it  will  aid  your  devotions — Egad,  it  sounds  like  a 
penitentisd  psalm. 

'  When  I  was  a  young  lad, 

My  fortune  was  ba^ 
If  e'er  I  do  well  'tis  a  wonder* 

I  spent  all  my  means 

Amid  sharpers  and  paeans ; 
Then  I  got  a  commission  to  plunder. 

I  have  stockines  'tis  true, 
But  the  devil  a  shoe, 
I  am  forced  to  wear  boots  in  all  weatheit 

Be  d— d  the  boot  sole. 

Corse  on  the  spur-roll, 
Confounded  be  the  upper-leather.*  **  * 

Tlie  door  opened  as  Wildrake  finished  this  stanza  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and  in  rushed  a  sentinel,  who,  greeting  him  by  the 
title  of  a  "blasphemous  bellowing  bull  of  Bashan,"  bestowed  a 
severe  blow,  with  his  ramrod,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  songster, 

*  Sncfa  a  Mmg,  or  something  very  like  it,  may  be  found  in  RamMj^t  Tea-Table  Miioel* 
ISMft  aoHi^t  th«  wild  lUpa  «<  flttaati«liy  which  an  there  coUBGitd. 
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whose  bonds  permitted  him  no  means  of  returning  the  compB 
ment. 

"  Your  humble  servant  again,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  shrugging 
his  shoulders, — "  sony  I  have  no  means  of  showing  my  grati- 
tude. I  am  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  like  Captain  Bobadil 
—Ha,  knight,  did  you  hear  my  bones  clatter  ?  that  blow  came 
twangingly  off — the  fellow  might  inflict  the  bastinado,  were  it 
in  presence  of  the  Grand  Seignor — he  has  no  taste  for  music, 
knight — is  no  way  moved  by  the  *  concord  of  sweet  sounds.'  I 
will  warrant  him  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoil — Eh  ? — all 
down  in  the  mouth — ^well — I'll  go  to  sleep  to-night  on  a  bench, 
as  I've  done  many  a  night,  and  I  will  be  ready  to  be  hanged 
decently  in  the  morning,  which  never  happened  to  me  before 
in  all  my  life — 

*  When  I  was  a  yoang  lad. 
My  fortune  was  bad'  — — 

Pshaw  I  This  is  not  the  tune  it  goes  to."  Here  he  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  sooner  or  later  all  his  companions  in  misfortune 
followed  his  example. 

The  benches  intended  for  the  repose  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
guard,  afforded  the  prisoners  convenience  enough  to  lie  down, 
though  their  slumbers,  it  may  be  believed,  were  neither  sound 
nor  undisturbed.  But  when  daylight  was  but  a  little  while 
broken,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  which  took  place,  and  the 
subsequent  fall  of  the  turret  to  which  the  mine  was  applied, 
would  have  awakened  the  Seven  Sleepers,  or  Morpheus  himself. 
The  smoke,  penetrating  through  the  windows,  left  them  at  no 
loss  for  the  cause  of  the  din. 

"  There  went  my  gunpowder,"  said  Rochecliffe,  "  which  has, 
I  trust,  Wown  up  as  many  rebel  villains  as  it  might  have  been 
the  means  of  destroying  otherwise  in  a  fair  field.  It  must  have 
caught  fire  by  chance." 

"  By  chance  ? — No,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  depend  on  it,  my 
bold  Albert  has  fired  the  train,  and  that  in  yonder  blast  Crom- 
well was  flying  towards  the  heaven  whose  battlements  he  will 
never  reach — Ah,  my  brave  boy  I  and  perhaps  thou  art  thyself 
sacrificed,  like  a  youthful  Samson  among  the  rebellious  Philis- 
tines. — But  I  will  not  be  long  behind  thee,  Albert." 

Everard  hastened  to  the  door,  hoping  to  obtain  from  the 
guard,  to  whom  his  name  and  rank  ir  ight  be  known,  some  ex* 
planation  of  the  noise,  which  seemed  to  announce  some  dread* 
ful  catastrophe. 

But  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  whose  rest  had  been  broken 
bj  the  trumpet  which  gave  signal  for  the  explosion,  appeared 
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in  the  very  acme  of  horror — "  It  is  the  trumpet  of  the  Arch* 
angel  1 "  he  cried, — "  it  is  the  crushing  of  this  world  of  ele- 
ments— it  is  the  summons  to  the  Judgment-seat!  The  dead 
are  obeying  the  call — they  are  with  us — they  are  amongst 
us — ^they  arise  in  their  bodily  frames — ^they  are  come  to  sum- 
mon us  1 " 

As  he  spoke  his  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  Dr.  Rocheclifle, 
who  stood  directly  opposite  to  him.  In  rising  hastily,  the  cap 
which  he  commonly  wore,  according  to  a  custom  then  usual 
both  among  clergymen  and  gownmen  of  a  civil  profession,  had 
escaped  from  his  head,  and  carried  with  it  the  large  silk  patch 
which  he  probably  wore  for  the  purpose  of  disguise ;  for  the 
cheek  which  was  disclosed  was  unscarred,  and  the  eye  iEis  good 
as  that  which  was  usually  uncovered. 

Colonel  Everard,  returning  from  the  door,  endeavored  in 
vain  to  make  Master  Holdenough  comprehend  what  he  learned 
from  the  guard  without,  that  the  explosion  had  involved  only 
the  death  of  one  of  Cromweirs  soldiers.  The  Presbyterian 
divine  continued  to  stare  wildly  at  him  of  the  Episcopal  per 
suasion. 

But  Dr.  Rochecliffe  heard  and  understood  the  news  brought 
by  Colonel  Everard,  and,  relieved  from  the  instant  anxiety 
which  had  kept  him  stationary,  he  advanced  towards  the  retir- 
ing Calvinist,  extending  his  hand  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

"  Avoid  thee — Avoid  thee  I "  said  Holdenough,  "  the  living 
may  not  join  hands  with  the  dead." 

"  But  I,"  said  Rochecliffe,  "  am  as  much  alive  as  you  are." 

"  Thou  alive  I — thou !  Joseph  Albany,  whom  my  own  eyes 
saw  precipitated  from  the  battlements  of  Clidesthrow  Castle  ?  " 

**  Ay,"  answered  the  Doctor,  "  but  you  did  not  see  me  swim 
ashore  on  a  marsh  covered  with  sedges— /w^  ad  salkes — aftei 
a  manner  which  I  will  explain  to  you  another  time." 

Holdenough  touched  his  hand  with  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
"  Thou  art  indeed  warm  and  alive,"  he  said,  "  and  yet,  after  so 
many  blows,  and  a  fall  so  tremendous — thou  canst  not  be  my 
Joseph  Albany." 

"I  am  Joseph  Albany  Rochecliffe,"  said  the  Doctor,  "be- 
come so  in  virtue  of  my  mother's  little  estate,  which  fines  and 
confiscations  have  made  an  end  of." 

"  And  is  it  so  indeed  ? "  said  Holdenough,  "  and  have  I  re- 
covered mine  old  chum  ? " 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Rochecliffe,  "  by  the  same  token  I  ap- 
peared to  you  in  the  Mirror  Chamber — ^Thou  wert  so  bold, 
Nehemiah,  that  our  whole  scheme  would  have  been  shipwrecked, 
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bid  I  not  appeared  to  thee  in  die  rimpe  of  a  departed  friend. 
Yet,  believe  me,  it  went  against  my  heart  to  do  it." 

''  Ah,  fie  on  thee,  fie  on  thee !  "  said  Holdenough  throwing 
himself  into  his  arms,  and  clasping  him  to  hb  bosom,  *'  thou 
wert  ever  a  naughty  wag.  How  couldst  thou  play  me  such  a 
trek  ? — Ah  Albany,  dost  thou  remember  Dr.  Purefoy  and  Cakm 
College?" 

^  Marry  do  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  thrusting  his  arm  tbrou^ 
the  Presbyterian  divine's,  and  guiding  him  to  a  seat  apart  from 
the  other  prisoners,  who  witnessed  this  scene  with  much  sur- 
prise. ^Remember  Caius  College?"  said  Rochediffe,  **ay, 
and  the  good  ale  we  drank,  and  our  parties  to  mother  Hun- 
cap's." 

**  Vanity  of  vanities,"  said  Holdenough,  smiling  kmdly  at 
the  same  tune,  and  still  holding  his  recovered  friend's  arm  en- 
closed and  hand-locked  in  his. 

**  But  the  breaking  the  Principal's  orchard,  so  cleanly  done," 
said  the  Doctor ;  "  it  was  the  first  plot  1  ever  framed,  and  mudi 
work  I  had  to  prevail  on  thee  to  go  into  it" 

'*  Oh,  name  not  that  iniquity,"  said  Nehemiah,  '*  since  I  may 
well  say,  as  the  pious  Master  Baxter,  that  these  boyish  offences 
have  had  their  punishment  in  later  years,  inasmuch  as  that  in- 
ordinate appetite  for  fruit  hath  produced  stomachic  affections 
under  which  I  yet  labor." 

**  True,  true,  dear  Nehemiah,"  said  Rochediffe,  "  But  care 
not  for  them — a  dram  of  brandy  will  correct  it  all.  Mr.  Baxter 
was,"— -he  was  about  to  say  **  an  ass,"  but  checked  himself,  and 
only  filled  up  the  sentence  with  ''  a  good  man,  I  dare  say,  but 
over  scrupulous." 

So  they  sat  dowh  together  the  best  of  friends,  and  for  balf- 
an-hour  tadked  with  mutual  delight  over  old  college  stori^.  By 
degrees  they  got  on  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  tliough  then 
they  unclasped  their  hands,  and  there  occurred  between  them 
auch  expressions  as,  "  Nay,  my  dear  brother,"  and,  '*  there  I 
must  needs  differ,"  and,  "  on  this  point  I  crave  leave  to  think ; " 
vet  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  Independents  and  other  sectarists 
being  started,  they  followed  like  brethren  in  full  hollo,  and  it 
was  hard  to  guess  which  was  most  forward.  Unhappily,  in  the 
course  of  this  amicable  intercourse,  something  was  mentioned 
about  the  bishopric  of  Titus,  which  at  once  involved  them  in 
the  doctrinal  question  of  Church  government.  Then,  alas  J  the 
floodgates  were  opened,  and  they  showered  on  each  other  Greek 
and  Hebrew  texts,  while  their  eyes  kindled,  their  cheeks  glowed, 
Ifaeir  hands  became  denched,  and  they  looked  more  like  &if» 
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polemics  about  to  rend  each  other's  eyes  out,  than  Christi^ln 
divines. 

Roger  Wildrake,  by  making  himself  an  auditor  of  the  debate, 
contrived  to  augment  its  violence.  He  took,  of  course,  a  most 
decided  part  in  n  question,  the  merits  of  which  were  totally 
unknown  to  him.  Somewhat  overawed  by  Holdenough's  ready 
oratory  and  learning,  the  cavalier  watched  with  a  face  of  anxiety 
the  countenance  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe ;  but  when  he  saw  the  proud 
eye  and  steady  bearing  of  the  Episcopal  champion,  and  heard 
him  answer  Greek  with  Greek,  and  Hebrew  with  Hebrew, 
Wildrake  backed  his  arguments  as  he  closed  them,  with  a  stout 
mp  upon  the  bench,  and  an  exulting  laugh  in  the  face  of  the 
antagonist.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Sir  Henry  and 
Colonel  Everard,  having  at  length  and  reluctantly  interfered, 
prevailed  on  the  two  alienated  friends  to  adjourn  their  dispute, 
lemoving  at  the  same  time  to  a  distance,  and  regarding  each 
other  with  looks  in  which  old  friendship  af^ared  to  have  totally 
given  way  to  mutual  animosity. 

But  while  they  sat  lowering  on  each  other,  and  longing  to 
renew  a  contest  in  which  each  claimed  the  victory,  Pearson 
entered  the  prison,  and  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice  desired  the 
persons  whom  it  contained  to  prepare  for  instant  deathu 

Sir  Henry  Lee  received  the  doom  with  the  stem  conaposure 
which  he  had  hitherto  displayed.  Colonel  Everard  attempted 
the  interposition  of  a  strong  and  resentful  appeal  to  the  Parlia- 
jnent  against  the  judgment  of  the  court-martial  and  the  General. 
But  Pearson  declined  to  receive  or  transmit  any  such  remoa- 
strance,  and  with  a  dejected  look  and  mien  of  melancholy  pre- 
sage, renewed  his  exhortation  to  them  to  prepare  for  the  hour 
of  noon,  and  withdrew  from  the  prison. 

The  operation  of  this  intelligence  on  the  two  clerical  dispu- 
tants was  more  remarkable.  They  gazed  for  a  moment  on  each 
other  with  ^yt&  in  which  repentant  kindness  and  a  feeling  of 
generous  shame  quenched  every  lingering  feeling  of  resentment, 
and  joining  in  the  mutual  exclamation — "  My  brother — my 
brotliHer,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned  in  offending  thee !  "  they 
rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  shed  tears  as  they  demanded  each 
other's  forgiveness,  and,  like  two  warriors,  who  sacrifice  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  to  discharge  their  duty  against  the  common  enemy, 
they  recalled  nobler  ideas  of  their  sacred  character,  and  assum- 
ing the  part  which  best  became  them  on  an  occasion  so  melan- 
choly, began  to  exhort  those  around  them  to  meet  the  doom 
that  had  been  announced,  with  the  firmness  and  dignity  which 
Christiani^  alone  can  give. 

aS 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

Most  gracioos  prince,  good  Cannynf  cried. 

Leave  vengeance  to  oar  God, 
And  lav  the  iron  rule  aside, 

Be  tnine  the  olive  rod. 

Ballad  or  Siit  Chaklbs  Bawooi. 

The  hour  appointed  for  execution  had  been  long  past,  arid 
It  was  about  five  in  the  evening,  when  the  Protectoi  summoned 
Pearson  to  his  presence.  He  went  with  fear  and  reluctance, 
uncertain  how  he  might  be  received.  After  remaining  aboct 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  aid-de-camp  returned  to  Victor  Lee  s 
parlor,  where  he  found  the  old  soldier,  Zerubbabel  Robins,  in 
attendance  for  his  return. 

'*  How  is  Oliver  ? "  said  the  old  man  anxiously. 

"  Why,  well,"  answered  Pearson,  "  and  hath  asked  no  ques- 
tions of  the  execution,  but  many  concerning  the  reports  we  have 
been  able  to  make  regarding  the  flight  of  the  young  Man,  and 
b  much  moved  at  thinking  he  must  now  be  beyond  pursuit 
Also  I  gave  him  certain  papers  belonging  to  the  malignant 
Doctor  Rochecliffe." 

"  Then  will  I  venture  upon  him,"  said  the  adjutator ;  *'  so 
give  me  a  napkin  that  I  may  look  like  a  sewer,  ana  fetch  up  the 
food  which  I  directed  should  be  in  readiness." 

Two  troopers  attended  accordingly  with  a  ration  of  beef,  sudi 
as  was  distributed  to  the  private  soldiers,  and  dressed  after 
their  fashion — a  pewter  pot  of  ale,  a  trencher  with  salt,  black 
pepper,  and  a  loaf  of  ammunition  bread.  "  Come  with  me," 
he  said  to  Pearson,  *'  and  fear  not — Noll  loves  an  innocent  jest" 
He  boldly  entered  the  General's  sleeping  apartment,  and  said 
aloud,  '*  Arise,  thou  that  art  called  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel — let 
there  be  no  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.  Lo,  I  come  as 
a  sign  to  thee ;  wherefore  arise,  eat,  drink,  and  let  thy  heart  be 
glad  within  thee ;  for  thou  shalt  eat  with  joy  the  food  of  him 
that  laboreth  in  the  trenches,  seeing  that  since  thou  wert  com* 
mander  over  the  host,  the  poor  sentinel  hath  had  such  provi- 
sions as  I  have  now  placed  for  thine  own  refreshment" 

"  Truly,  brother  Zerubbabel,"  said  Cromwell,  accustomed  to 
such  starts  of  enthusiasm  among  his  followers,  '*  we  would  wish 
that  it  were  so ;  neither  is  it  our  desire  to  sleep  soft,  nor  feed 
ttiore  highly  than  the  meanest  that  nmks  under  pur  bannen. 
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Verily,  thou  hast  chosen  well  for  my  refreshment,  and  the  smeU 
of  the  food  is  savory  in  my  nostrils. 

He  arose  from  the  bed,  on  which  he  had  lain  down  half 
dressed,  and  wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  sat  down  by  the 
bedside,  and  partook  heartily  of  the  plain  food  which  was 
prepared  for  him.  While  he  was  eating,  Cromwell  commanded 
Pearson  to  finish  his  report — "  You  need  not  desist  for  the 
presence  of  a  worthy  soldier,  whose  spirit  is  as  my  spirit." 

"  Nay,  but,"  interrupted  Robins,  "  you  are  to  know  thai 
Gilbert  Pearson  hath  not  fully  executed  thy  commands,  touch- 
ing a  part  of  those  malignants,  all  of  whom  should  have  died  at 
noon." 

"What  execution — what  malignants  ? "  said  Cromwell,  lay^ 
ing  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"  Those  in  the  prison  here  at  Woodstock,"  answered  2^nib- 
babel,  "  whom  your  Excellency  commanded  should  be  executed 
at  noon,  as  taken  in  the  fact  of  rebellion  against  the  Common- 
wealth." 

"  Wretch  I "  said  Cromwell,  starting  up  and  addressing 
Pearson,  "  thou  hast  not  touched  Mark  Everard,  in  whom  there 
was  no  guilt,  for  he  was  deceived  by  him  who  passed  between 
us — neither  hast  thou  put  forth  thy  hand  on  the  pragmatic  Pres- 
byterian ninister,  to  have  all  those  of  their  classes  cry  sacrilege, 
and  alienate  them  from  us  forever  ? " 

"  If  your  Excellency  wish  them  to  live,  they  live — their  life 
and  death  are  in  the  power  of  a  word,"  said  Pearson. 

**  Enfranchise  them ;  I  must  gain  the  Presbyterian  interest 
over  to  us  if  I  can." 

"  Rochecliffe,  the  arch-plotter,"  said  Pearson,  •*  I'thoughtto 
have  executed,  but " 

**  Barbarous  man,"  said  Cromwell,  "  alike  ungrateful  and 
impolitic — ^wouldst  thou  have  destroyed  our  decoy-duck  ?  This 
doctor  is  but  like  a  well,  a  shallow  one  indeed,  but  something 
deepei  than  the  springs  which  discharge  this  secret  tribute  into 
his  keeping ;  then  come  I  with  a  pump,  and  suck  it  all  up  to 
the  open  air.  Enlarge  him,  and  let  him  have  money  if  he  wants 
it.  I  know  his  haunts ;  he  can  go  nowhere  but  our  eye  will  be 
upon  him. — But  you  look  at  each  other  darkly,  as  if  you  had 
more  to  say  than  you  durst.  I  trust  you  have  not  done  to  death 
Sir  Henry  I^e.?" 

"No.  Yet  the  man,"  replied  Pearson,  "is  a  confirmed 
malignant  and " 

"  Ay,  but  he  is  also  a  noble  relic  of  the  ancient  English 
6entleman,"  said  the  General    "  I  would  I  knew  how  to  win 
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the  favor  of  that  race.  But  we,  Pearson,  whose  rojral  robes 
are  the  armor  which  we  wear  on  our  bodies,  and  whose  leading- 
staves  are  our  sceptres,  are  too  newly  set  up  to  draw  the  re- 
spect of  the  proud  malignants,  who  cannot  brook  to  submit  to 
less  than  royal  lineage.  Yet  what  can  they  see  in  the  longest 
kingly  line  in  Europe,  save  that  it  runs  back  to  a  successful 
soldier  ?  I  grudge  that  one  man  should  be  honored  and  fol- 
lowed because  he  is  the  descendant  of  a  victorious  commander, 
while  less  honor  and  allegiance  is  paid  to  another,  who,  in  per- 
sonal qualities,  and  in  success,  might  emulate  the  founder  of  his 
rival's  dynasty.  Well,  Sir  Henry  Lee  lives,  and  shall  live  for 
me.  His  son,  indeed,  hath  deserved  the  death  which  he  has 
doubtless  sustained." 

"  My  lord,"  stammered  Pearson,  "  since  your  Excellency 
has  found  I  am  right  in  suspending  your  order  in  so  many  in- 
stances, I  trust  you  will  not  blame  me  in  this  also— I  thought 
it  best  to  await  more  special  orders." 

''  Thou  art  in  a  mighty  merciful  humor  thb  morning,  Pear- 
son," said  Cromwell,  not  entirely  satisfied. 

"  If  your  Excellency  please,  the  halter  is  ready,  and  so  is 
the  provost-marshal." 

*'  Nay,  if  such  a  bloody  fellow  as  thou  hast  spared  him,  it 
would  ill  become  me  to  destroy  him,"  said  the  General.  "  But 
then,  here  is  among  RochecliJffe's  papers  the  engagement  of 
twenty  desperadoes  to  take  us  o£E — ^some  example  ought  to  be 
made. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Zerubbabel,  "  consider,  now,  how  often 
this  young  man,  Albert  Lee,  hath  been  near  you,  nay,  probably 
quite  close  to  your  Excellency,  in  these  daik  passages  which 
he  knew,  and  we  did  not.  Had  he  been  of  an  assassin's  nature, 
it  would  have  cost  him  but  a  pistol-shot,  and  the  light  of  Israel 
was  extinguished.  Nay,  in  the  unavoidable  confusion  which 
must  have  ensued,  the  sentinels  quitting  their  posts,  he  might 
have  had  a  fair  chance  of  escape." 

"  Enough,  Zerubbabel ;  he  lives,"  said  the  General.  "  Ho 
shall  remain  in  custodv  for  some  time,  however,  and  be  then 
banished  from  Englana.  The  other  two  are  safe,  of  course ; 
for  you  would  not  dream  of  considering  such  paltry  fellows  as 
fit  victims  for  revenge." 

"One  fellow,  the  under-keeper,  called  Joliffe,  deserves 
death,  however,"  said  Pearson,  "since  he  has  frankly  admitted 
that  he  slew  honest  Joseph  Tomkins." 

"  He  deserves  a  reward  for  saving  us  a  labor,"  said  Crom* 
well ;  "  that  Tomkins  was  a  most  double-hearted  villain.    X 
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hare  found  evidence  among  these  papers  here,  that  if  we  had 
lost  the  fight  at  Worcester,  we  should  have  had  reason  to  regret 
that  we  had  ever  trusted  Master  Tomkins — ^it  was  only  our  suc- 
cess which  anticipated  his  treachery — write  us  down  debtor,  not 
creditor,  to  Jocdine,  an  you  call  him  so,  and  to  his  quarter-staff/' 

'*  There  remains  the  sacrilegious  and  graceless  cavalier  who 
attempted  your  Excellency's  life  last  night,"  said  Pearson. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  General,  "  that  were  stooping  too  low  for 
revenge.  His  sword  had  no  more  power  than  had  he  thrusted 
With  a  tobacco-pipe.  Eagles  stoop  not  at  mallards,  or  wild- 
drakes  either." 

"  Yet,  sir,"  said  Pearson,  "  the  fellow  should  be  punished 
as  a  libeller.  The  quantity  of  foul  and  pestilential  abuse  which 
we  found  in  his  pockets  makes  me  loath  he  should  go  alto* 
gether  free — Please  to  look  at  them,  sir." 

*'  A  most  vile  hand,"  said  Oliver,  as  he  looked  at  a  sheet 
or  two  of  our  friend  Wildrake's  poetical  miscellanies — "  The 
very  handwriting  seems  to  be  drunk,  and  the  very  poetry  not 
sober— What  have  we  here  ? 

•  When  I  was  a  yoang  lad. 
My  fortune  was  bad-- 

If  e'er  I  do  well,  'tis  a  wonder.*-^ 

Why,  what  trash  is  this  ? — and  then  again— 

*  Now  a  plague  on  the  poU 
Of  old  politic  Noll  I 

We  will  drink  till  we  bring. 
In  triumph  back  the  King. 

In  truth,  if  it  could  be  done  that  way,  this  poet  would  be  a 
stout  champion.  Give  the  poor  knave  five  pieces,  Pearson,  and 
bid  him  go  sell  his  ballads.  If  he  come  within  twenty  miles  of 
our  person,  though,  we  will  have  him  flogged  till  the  blood  runs 
down  to  his  heels." 

"There  remains  only  one  sentenced  person,"  said  Pearson, 

a  noble  wolf-hound,  finer  than  any  your  Excellency  saw  in 

Ireland.   He  belongs  to  the  old  knight  Sir  Henry  Lee.   Should 

your  Excellency  not  desire  to  keep  the  fine  creature  yourself 

might  I  presume  to  beg  that  I  might  have  leave  ? " 

"  No,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  the  old  man,  so  faithful 
himself,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  faithful  dog. — I  would  1 
had  any  creature,  were  it  but  a  dog,  that  followed  me,  because 
it  loved  me,  not  for  what  it  could  msdce  of  me." 

"  Your  Excellency  is  unjust  to  your  faithful  soldiers,"  said 
Zenibbabe\«  bluntly,  *'  who  follow  you  like  dogs,  fight  for  vou 
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like  dogSy  and  have  the  grave  of  a  dog  on  the  spot  where  ^lej 
happen  to  falL" 

"  How  now,  old  grumbler,^  said  the  General,  **  what  n  4uis 
this  change  of  note  ? " 

^  Corporal  Humgudgeon's  remains  are  left  to  moolde  nn- 
der  the  ruins  of  yonder  tower,  and  Tomkins  is  thrust  intonJiole 
in  a  thicket  like  a  beast.'' 

'*  True,  true,"  said  Cromwell ;  **  they  shall  be  removod  to 
the  churchyard,  and  every  soldier  shall  attend  with  cockades  6t 
sea-green  and  blue  ribbon — Every  one  of  the  non-conunissiimed 
officers  and  adjutators  shall  have  a  mourning-scarf;  we  our- 
selves will  lead  the  procession,  and  there  shall  be  a  proper  dole 
of  wine,  burnt  brandv,  and  rosemary.  See  that  it  is  oone, 
Pearson.  After  the  nineral  Woodstock  shall  be  dismantled 
and  destroyed,  that  its  recesses  may  not  again  a£Ford  shelter 
to  rebels  and  malignants." 

The  commands  of  the  General  were  punctually  obeyed,  and 
when  the  other  prisoners  were  dismissed,  Albert  Lee  remained 
for  some  time  in  custody.  He  went  abroad  after  his  liberation, 
entered  into  King  Charles's  Guards,  where  he  was  promoted  by 
that  monarch.  But  his  fate,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  only  al- 
lowed him  a  short  though  bright  career. 

We  return  to  the  liberation  of  the  other  prisoners  from 
Woodstock.  The  two  divines,  completely  reconciled  to  each 
other,  retreated  'arm  in  arm  to  the  parsonage-house,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  but  which  he  now  visited  as 
the  guest  of  his  successor,  Nehemiah  Holdenough.  The  Pres- 
byterian had  no  sooner  installed  his  friend  under  his  roof,  than 
he  urged  upon  him  an  offer  to  partake  it,  and  the  income  an- 
nexed to  it,  as  his  own.  Dr.  Rochecliffe  was  much  affected, 
but  wisely  rejected  the  generous  offer,  considering  the  differ- 
ence of  their  tenets  on  Church  government,  which  each  enter- 
tained as  religiously  as  his  creed.  Another  debate,  though  a 
light  one,  on  the  subject  of  the  office  of  Bishops  in  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution.  They  parted  the 
next  day,  and  their  friendship  remained  undisturbed  by  contro- 
versy till  Mr.  Holdenough's  death,  in  1658  ;  a  harmony  which 
might  be  in  some  degree  owing  to  their  never  meeting  again 
after  their  imprisonment.  Dr.  Rochecliffe  was  restored  to  his 
living  after  the  Restoration,  and  ascended  from  thence  to  high 
clerical  preferment. 

The  inferior  personages  of  the  grand  jail-delivery  at  Wood- 
stock Lodge  easily  found  themselves  temporary  accommoda- 
tions in  the  town  among  old  acquaintance ;  but  no  one  ventured 
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to  entertain  the  old  knight,  understood  to  be  so  much  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  ruling  powers  ;  and  even  the  innkeeper 
of  the  George,  who  had  been  one  of  his  tenants,  scarce  dared 
to  admit  him  to  the  common  privileges  of  a  traveller,  who  has 
food  and  lodging  for  his  money.  Everard  attended  him  unre- 
quested,  unpermitted,  but  also  unforbidden.  The  heart  of  the 
old  man  had  been  turned  once  more  towards  him  when  he 
learned  how  he  had  behaved  at  the  memorable  rencontre  at 
the  King's  Oak,  and  saw  that  he  was  an  object  of  the  enmity, 
rather  than  the  favor,  of  Cromwell.  But  there  was  another 
secret  feeling  which  tended  to  reconcile  him  to  his  nephew— 
the  consciousness  that  Everard  shared  with  him  the  deep  anx- 
iety which  he  experienced  on  account  of  his  daughter,  who 
had  not  yet  returned  from  a  doubtful  and  perilous  expedition. 
He  felt  that  he  himself  would  perhaps  be  unable  to  discover 
where  Alice  had  taken  refuge  during  the  late  events,  or  to  ob- 
tain her  deliverance  if  she  was  taken  into  custody.  He  wished 
Everard  to  offer  him  his  service  in  making  a  search  for  her, 
but  shame  prevented  his  preferring  the  request ;  and  Everard, 
who  could  not  suspect  the  altered  state  of  his  uncle's  mind, 
was  afraid  to  make  the  proposal  of  assistance,  or  even  to  name 
the  name  of  Alice. 

The  sun  had  already  set — they  sat  looking  eaek  ether  in 
the  face  in  silence,  when  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard — 
there  was  knocking  at  the  door — there  was  a  light  step  on  the 
stair,  and  Alice,  the  subject  of  their  anxiety,  stood  before  them. 
She  threw  herself  joyfully  into  her  father's  arms,  who  glanced 
his  eye  heedfully  round  the  room,  as  he  said  in  a  wbbper,  *'  Is 
all  safe?" 

"  Safe  and  out  of  danger,  as  I  trust,"  replied  Alice—"  I 
have  a  token  for  you." 

Her  eye  then  rested  on  Everard-Hshe  blushed,  was  embar- 
rassed and  silent. 

"You  need  not  fear  your  Presbyterian  cousin,"  said  the 
knight,  with  a  good-humored  smile ;  "  he  has  hunself  proved 
a  confessor  at  least  for  loyalty,  and  ran  the  risk  of  being  a 
martyr." 

She  pulled  from  her  bosom  the  royal  rescript,  written  on  a 
small  and  soiled  piece  of  paper,  and  tied  round  with  a  worsted 
thread  instead  of  a  seal.  Such  as  it  was,  Sir  Henry  ere  he 
opened  it  pressed  the  little  packet  with  oriental  veneration  to 
his  lips,  to  his  heart,  to  his  forehead  ;  and  it  was  not  before  a 
tear  had  dropt  on  it  that  he  found  courage  to  open  and  read 
the  billet    It  was  in  these  words  : — 
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"  LOTAL  OUK  MUCH  ESTEEMED  FrIEND,  AND  OITR  TlttJSlT 

Subject, 
^  It  having  become  known  to  us  that  a  purpose  of  marriage 
has  been  entertained  betwixt  Mrs.  Alice  Lee,  your  only  daugh- 
ter, and  Markham  Everard,  Esq.,  of  Eversly  Chase,  her  kins- 
man, and  by  affiancy  your  nephew :  And  being  assured  that 
this  match  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  you,  had  it  not  been 
for  certain  respects  to  our  service,  which  induced  you  to  refuse 
your  consent  thereto — We  do  therefore  acquaint  you,  that,  far 
from  our  affairs  suffering  by  such  an  alliance,  we  do  exhort, 
and  so  far  as  we  may,  require  you  to  consent  to  the  same,  as 
you  would  wish  to  do  us  good  pleasure,  and  greatly  to  advance 
our  affairs.  Leaving  to  you,  nevertheless,  as  becometh  a  Chris- 
tian King,  the  full  exercise  of  your  own  discretion  concerning 
other  obstacles  to  such  an  alliance,  which  may  exist,  indepen- 
dent kA  those  connected  with  our  service.  Witness  our  hand, 
together  with  our  thankful  recollections  of  your  good  services 
to  our  late  Royal  Father  as  well  as  ourselves,  '^  C.  R." 

Long  and  steadily  did  Sir  Henry  gaze  on  die  letter,  so  that 
it  might  almost  seem  as  if  he  were  getting  it  by  heart.  He 
then  placed  it  carefully  in  his  pocket-book,  and  asked  Alice  the 
account  of  her  adventures  of  the  preceding  night  They  were 
briefly  told.  Their  midnight  walk  through  the  Chase  had  been 
speedily  and  safely  accomplished.  Nor  had  the  King  once  made 
the  slightest  relapse  into  the  naughty  Louis  Kemeguy.  When 
she  ha^  seen  Charles  and  hb  attendant  set  off,  she  had  taken 
«ome  repose  in  the  cottage  where  they  parted.  With  the  morning 
came  news  that  Woodstock  was  occupied  bjr  soldiers,  so  that 
return  thither  might  have  led  to  danger,  suspicion,  and  inquiry. 
Alice,  therefore,  did  not  attempt  it,  but  went  to  a  house  in  the 
neighborhood,  inhabited  by  a  lady  of  established  loyalty,  whose 
husband  had  been  major  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  regiment,  and  had 
fallen  at  the  battle  of  Naseby.  Mrs.  Aylmer  was  a  sensible 
woman,  and  indeed  the  necessities  of  the  singular  times  had 
sharpened  every  one's  faculties  for  stratagem  and  intrigue.  She 
sent  a  faithful  servant  to  scout  about  the  mansion  at  Woodstock, 
who  no  sooner  saw  the  prisoners  dismissed  and  in  safety,  and 
ascertained  the  knight's  destination  for  the  evening,  than  he 
carried  the  news  to  his  mistress,  and  by  her  oiders  attended 
Alice  on  horsebadc  to  join  her  father. 

There  was  seldom,  perhaps,  an  evening  meal  made  in  such 
«bsoUite  sikpce  as  by  this  eiubarrassed  party,  each  occupied 
with  their  own  thoughts,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  fathom  those  of 
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Hie  others.  At  length  the  hour  came  when  Alice  felt  herself 
mt  liberty  to  retire  to  repose  after  a  day  so  fatiguing.  Eveiard 
handed  her  to  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  was  then  him- 
self about  to  take  leave,  when  to  his  surprise,  his  uncle  asked 
him  to  return,  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  giving  him  the  King's 
letter  to  read,  fixed  his  looks  on  him  steadily  during  the  perusal ; 
determined  that  if  he  could  discover  aught  short  of  the  utmost 
delight  in  the  reading,  the  commands  of  the  King  himself  should 
be  disobeyed,  rather  than  Alice  should  be  sacrificed  to  one  who 
received  not  her  hand  as  the  greatest  blessing  earth  had  to  be- 
stow. But  the  features  of  Everard  indicated  joyful  hope,  even 
beyond  what  the  father  could  have  anticipated,  yet  mingled 
with  surprise ;  and  when  he  raised  his  eye  to  the  knight's  with 
timidity  and  doubt,  a  smile  was  on  Sir  Henr/s  countenance  as 
he  broke  silence.  "  The  King,"  he  said,  "  had  he  no  other 
subject  in  England,  should  dispose  at  will  of  those  of  the  house 
of  Lee.  But  methinks  the  family  of  Everard  have  not  been  so 
devoted  of  late  to  the  crown  as  to  comply  with  a  mandate,  in- 
viting its  heir  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  beggar." 

"  The  daughter  ot  Sir  Henry  Lee,"  said  Everard,  kneeling 
to  his  uncle,  and  perforce  kissing  his  hand,  ''  would  grace  the 
bouse  of  a  duke." 

**  The  girl  is  well  enough,"  said  the  knight,  proudly ;  "  for 
myself,  my  poverty  shall  neither  shanoe  nor  encroach  on  my 
fnends.  Some  few  pieces  I  have  by  Doctor  Rochecliffe* s  kind- 
ness, and  Joceline  and  I  will  strike  out  something." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  uncle,  you  are  richer  than  you  think  for," 
said  Everard.  "  That  part  of  your  estate,  which  my  father  re- 
deemed for  payment  of  a  moderate  composition,  is  still  your 
own,  and  held  by  trustees  in  your  name,  myself  being  one  of 
tiiem.  You  are  only  our  debtor  for  an  advance  of  monies,  for 
which,  if  it  will  content  you,  we  will  count  with  you  like  usurers. 
My  father  is  incapable  of  profiting  by  making  a  bai^in  on  his 
0¥m  ac«  mnt  for  the  estate  of  a  distressed  friend ;  and  all  this 
you  would  have  learned  long  since,  but  that  you  would  not-— I 
Oiean,  time  did  not  serve  for  explanation^!  mean " 

**  You  mean  I  was  too  hot  to  hear  reason,  Mark,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  very  true.  But  I  think  we  understand  each  other 
now,  ToHSiorrow  I  go  with  my  family  to  Kingston,  where  is  an 
old  house  I  may  still  call  mine.  Come  hither  at  thy  leisure, 
Mark,— or  thy  best  speed,  as  thou  wilt — ^but  come  with  tiiy 
father's  consent." 

•*With  my  father  in  person,"  said  Everard,  ^^if  yon  iwH 
permit.*' 
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"  Be  that,"  answered  the  knight,  "  as  he  and  yon  will — 1 
think  Joceline  will  scarce  shut  the  door  in  thy  face,  or  Bevia 
growl  as  he  did  after  poor  Louis  Kemeguy. — Nay,  no  more  rap- 
tures, but  good-night,  Mark,  good-night ;  and  if  thou  art  not 
tired  with  the  fatigue  of  yesterday — why,  if  you  appear  here  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  I  think  we  must  bear  with  your  company 
on  the  Kingston  road." 

Once  more  Everard  pressed  the  knight's  hand,  caressed 
Bevis,  who  received  his  kindness  graciously,  and  went  home  to 
dreams  of  happiness,  which  were  realized,  as  far  as  this  motley 
world  permits,  within  a  few  months  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

My  life  was  of  a  piece, 
Spent  in  your  eerrice— dying  atyoor  feet 

DoM  Sbbastiaji. 

Ykars  rushed  bv  us  like  the  wind.  We  see  not  whence  the 
eddy  comes,  nor  wnitherward  it  is  tending,  and  we  seem  our- 
selves to  witness  their  flight  without  a  sense  that  we  are  changed ; 
and  yet  Time  is  beguiling  man  of  his  strength,  as  the  winds  rob 
the  woods  of  their  foliage. 

After  the  marriage  of  Alice  and  Markham  Everard,  the  old 
knight  resided  near  them,  in  an  ancient  manor-house,  belonging 
to  the  redeemed  portion  of  his  estate,  where  Joceline  and 
Phoebe,  now  man  and  wife,  with  one  or  two  domestics,  regulated 
the  affairs  of  his  household.  When  he  tired  of  Shakspeare 
and  solitude,  he  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  his  son-in-law's, 
where  he  went  the  more  frequently  that  Markham  had  given  up 
all  concern  in  public  affairs,  disapproving  of  the  forcible  dismis- 
sal of  the  Parliament,  and  submitting  to  Cromwell's  subsequent 
domination,  rather  as  that  which  was  the  lesser  evil,  than  as  to  a 
goveinment  which  he  regarded  as  legal  Cromwell  seemed 
ever  willing  to  show  himself  his  friend  ;  but  Everard,  resenting 
highly  the  proposal  to  deliver  up  the  king,  which  he  considered 
as  an  insult  to  his  honor,  never  answered  such  advances,  and 
became,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  opinion,  which  was  now  gener- 
ally prevalent  in  the  nation,  that  a  settled  government  could 
not  be  obtained  without  the  recall  of  the  banished  family. 
There  .s  no  doubt  that  the  personal  kindness  which  he  had  re* 
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c^  Ted  from  Charles  rendered  him  the  more  readily  disposed 
tc  juch  a  measure.  He  was  peremptory,  however,  in  declining 
a'  engagements  during  Oliver's  life,  whose  power  he  considered 
ar  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken  by  any  plots  which  could  be 
fv  mod  against  it. 

Meantime,  Wildrake  continued  to  be  Everard's  protected  de- 
p*  ndant  as  before,  though  sometimes  the  connection  tended  not 
a  ittle  to  his  inconvenience.  That  respectable  person,  indeed, 
w  die  he  remained  stationary  in  his  patron's  house,  or  that  of 
fche  old  knight,  discharged  many  little  duties  in  the  family,  and 
won  Alice's  heart  by  his  attention  to  the  children,  teaching  the 
b*  lys,  of  whom  they  had  three,  to  ride,  fence,  toss  the  pike,  and 
Di  any  similar  exercises ;  and,  above  all,  filling  up  a  great  blank 
ifji  her  father's  existence,  with  whom  he  played  at  chess  and 
b  ickgammon,  or  read  Shakspeare,  or  was  clerk  to  prayers  when 
a  ly  sequestrated  divine  ventured  to  read  the  service  of  the 
(  hurch.  Or  he  found  game  for  him  while  the  old  gentleman 
continued  to  go  a-sporting ;  and,  especially,  he  talked  over  the 
8^orming  of  Brentford,  and  the  battles  of  Edgehill,  Banbury, 
If-ound way-down  and  others — themes  which  the  aged  cavalier 
delighted  in,  but  which  he  could  not  so  well  enter  upon  with 
Colonel  Everard,  who  had  gained  his  laurels  in  the  Parliament 
service.  * 

The  assistance  which  he  received  from  Wildrake's  society 
became  more  necessary,  after  Sir  Henry  was  deprived  of  his 
gallant  and  only  son,  who  was  slain  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Dun- 
kirk, where,  unhappily,  English  colors  were  displayed  on  both 
the  contending  sides,  the  French  being  then  allied  with  Oliver, 
who  sent  to  their  aid  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  and  the  troops  of 
the  banished  King  fighting  in  behalf  of  the  Spaniards.  Sir 
Henry  received  the  melancholy  news  like  an  old  man,  that 
is,  with  more  external  composure  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated. He  dwelt  for  weeks  and  months  on  the  lines  forwarded 
by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  superscribed  in  small 
letters,  c.  r.,  and  subscribed  Louis  Kerneguy,  in  which  the 
writer  conjured  him  to  endure  this  inestimable  loss  with  the 
greater  firmness,  that  he  had  still  left  one  son  (intimating 
himself)  who  would  always  regard  him  as  a  father. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  balsam,  sorrow,  acting  imperceptibly, 
and  sucking  the  blood  like  a  vampire,  seemed  gradually  drying 
up  the  springs  of  life  ;  and,  without  any  formed  illness  or  out- 
ward comprint,  the  old  man's  strength  and  vigor  gradually 
abated,  and  the  ministry  of  Wildrake  proved  daily  more  indis- 
pensable* 
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It  was  not,  however,  always  to  be  had.  The  cavalier  was 
one  of  those  happy  persons  whom  a  strong  constitution,  an 
unreflecting  mind,  and  exuberant  spirits,  enabled  to  play  through 
their  whole  lives  the  part  of  a  schoolboy — chappy  for  the  rooment 
and  careless  of  consequences. 

Once  or  twice  every  year,  when  he  had  collected  a  few  pieces, 
the  Cavaliero  Wildrake  made  a  start  to  London,  where,  as  he 
described  it,  he  went  on  the  ramble,  drank  as  much  wine  as  he 
could  come  by,  and  led  ^^skeldering  life,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
among  roystering  cavaliers  like  himself,  till  by  some  rash  speech 
or  wild  action  he  got  into  the  Marshalsea,  the  Fleet,  or  some 
other  prison,  from  which  he  was  to  be  delivered  at  the  expense 
of  interest,  money,  and  sometimes  a  little  reputation. 

At  length  Cromwell  died,  his  son  resigm^  the  government, 
and  the  various  changes  which  followed  induced  Everard,  as 
well  as  many  others,  to  adopt  more  active  measures  in  the 
Kind's  behalt  •  Everard  even  remitted  considerable  sums  for  his 
service,  but  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  corresponding  with 
no  intermediate  agent,  but  with  the  Chancellor  himself,  to 
whom  he  communicated  much  useful  information  upon  public 
affairs.  With  all  his  prudence  he  was  very  nearly  engaged  in 
the  ineffectual  rising  of  Booth  and  Middleton  in  the  west,  and 
with  great  difficulty  escaped  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  that 
ill-timed  attempt.  •  After  this,  although  the  estate  of  the  king- 
dom was  trebly  unsettled,  yet  no  card  seemed  to  turn  up 
fovorable  to  the  royal  cause,  until  the  movement  of  General 
Monk  from  Scotland.  Even  then,  it  was  when  at  the  point 
of  complete  success,  that  the  fortunes  of  Charles  seemed  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  ever,  especially  when  intelligence  had  arrived 
at  the  little  Court  which  he  then  kept  in  Brussels,  that  Monk, 
on  arriving  in  London,  had  put  himself  under  the  orders  of  tbe 
Parliament 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  the  evening;  while  the  King, 
Buckingham,  Wilmot,  and  some  other  gallants  of  his  wandering 
Court,  were  engaged  in  a  convivial  party,  that  the  Chancellor 
(Clarendon)  suddenly  craved  audience,  and,  entering  with  le:ss 
ceremony  than  he  would  have  done  at  another  time,  announced 
extraordinary  news.  For  the  messenger,  he  said,  he  could  say 
nothing,  saving  that  he  appeared  to  have  drunk  much,  and  slept 
little ;  but  that  he  had  brought  a  sure  token  of  credence  from  a 
man  for  whose  faith  he  would  venture  his  life.  The  King  de- 
manded to  see  the  messenger  himsell 

A  man  entered,  with  something  the  nuuiners  of  a  gentleman, 
and  more  those  of  a  rakehelly  debauchee— his  eyes  swelM  and 
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hiflamed — Ms  jpiit  disordered  and  stumbling,  partly  through 
kick  of  sleep,  partly  through  the  means  he  had  taken  to  support 
his  fatigue.  He  staggered  without  ceremony  to  the  head  of  the 
table,  seized  the  King's  hand,  which  he  mumbled  like  a  piece 
of  gingerbread  ;  while  Charles,  who  began  to  recollect  him 
from  his  mode  of  salutation,  was  not  very  much  pleased  that 
their  meeting  should  have  taken  place  before  so  many  wit*- 
nesses. 

"  I  bring  good  news/'  said  the  uncouth  messenger,  '^  glorious 
news ! — ^the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again ! — My  feet  are 
beautiful  on  the  mountains.  Gad,  I  have  lived  with  Presby- 
terians till  I  have  caught  their  language — but  we  are  all  one 
roan's  children  now — all  your  Majesty's  poor  babes.  The  Rump 
is  all  ruined  in  London — Bonfires  flaming,  music  playing,  rumps 
roasting,  healths  drinking,  London  in  a  blaze  of  light  from  the 
Strand  to  Rotherhithe — tankards  clattering " 

"  We  can  guess  at  that,"  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"  My  old  friend,  Mark  Everard,  sent  me  off  with  the  news ; 
I'm  a  villain  if  I've  slept  since.  Your  Majesty  recollects  me,  I 
am  sure.  Your  Majesty's  remembers,  sa — sa — ^at  the  Kmg's 
Oak,  at  Woodstock  ?— 

'  Oh,  we'll  dance,  and  sing,  and  pla]b 

For  'twill  be  a  joyous  day 

When  the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own 'again.' " 

^  Master  Wildrake,  I  remember  you  well,"  said  the  King. 
**  I  trust  the  good  news  is  certain  ?  " 

"  Certain  I  your  Majesty ;  did  I  not  hear  the  bells !— did  I 
not  see  the  bonfires  ?— ndid  I  not  drink  your  Majesty's  health 
so  often,  that  my  legs  would  scarce  carry  me  to  the  wharf  ?  It 
b  as  certain  as  that  I  am  poor  Roger  Wildrake,  of  Squattlesea- 
mere,  Lincoln." 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  here  whispered  to  the  King,  "  I 
have  alwa3rs  suspected  your  Majesty  kept  odd  company  during 
the  escape  from  Worcester,  but  this  seems  a  rare  sample." 

"  Why,  pretty  much  like  yourself,  and  other  company  I  have 
kept  here  so  many  years — as  stout  a  heart,  as  empty  a  head," 
said  Charles — *'  as  much  lace,  though  somewhat  tarnished,  as 
much  brass  on  the  brow,  and  nearly  as  much  copper  in  ths 
pocket." 

"  I  would  your  Majesty  would  intrust  this  messenger  of  good 
news  with  me,  to  get  the  truth  out  of  him,"  said  Buckingham. 

^'  Thank  your  Grace,"  replied  the  King ;  "  but  he  has  a  will  as 
«ell  as  youxselif,  and  such  sekiom  agree.    My  Lord  ChanceMor 
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bath  wisdom,  and  to  that  we  mast  trust  ourselves. — Mastef 
Wild  rake,  you  will  go  with  my  Lord  Chancellor,  who  will  bring 
us  a  report  of  your  tidings ;  meantime,  I  assure  you  that  you 
shall  be  no  loser  for  being  the  first  messenger  of  good  news." 
So  saying,  he  gave  a  signal  to  the  Chancellor  to  take  away 
Wildrake,  whom  he  judged,  in  his  present  humor,  to  be  not 
unlikely  to  communicate  some  former  passages  at  Woodstock 
which  might  rather  entertain  than  edify  the  wits  of  his  court 

Corroboration  of  the  joyful  intelligence  soon  arrived,  and 
Wildrake  was  presented  with  a  handsome  gratuity  and  small 
pension,  which,  by  the  King's  special  desire,  had  no  duty 
whatever  attached  to  it. 

Shortly  af  terwards,  all  England  was  engaged  in  chorusing  his 
favorite  ditty — 

•*  Oh,  the  twenty-ninth  o£  May, 
It  was  a  glorious  day. 
When  the  King  did  enjoy  his  own  again." 

On  that  memorable  day,  the  King  prepared  to  make  his 
progress  from  Rochester  to  London,  with  a  reception  on  the 
part  of  his  subjects  so  unanimously  cordial,  as  made  him  say 
gayly,  it  must  have  been  his  own  fault  to  stay  so  long  away  from 
a  country  where  his  arrival  gave  so  much  joy.  On  horseback, 
betwixt  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  the 
restored  Monarch  trod  slowly  over  roads  strewn  with  flowers — 
by  conduits  running  wine,  under  triumphal  arches,  and  through 
streets  hung  with  tapestry.  There  were  citizens  in  various 
bands,  some  arrayed  in  coats  of  black  velvet,  with  gold  chains ; 
some  in  military  suits  of  cloth  of  gold,  or  cloth  of  silver,  fol- 
lowed by  all  those  craftsmen  who,  having  hooted  the  father 
from  Whitehall,  had  now  come  to  shout  the  son  into  possession 
of  his  ancestral  palace.  On  his  progress  through  Blackheath, 
he  passed  that  army  which,  so  long  formidable  to  England  her- 
self, as  well  as  to  Europe,  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  the 
Monarchy  which  their  own  hands  had  destroyed.  As  the  King 
passed  the  last  files  of  this  formidable  host,  he  came  to  an  open 
part  of  the  heath,  where  many  persons  of  quality,  with  others 
of  inferior  rank,  had  stationed  themselves  to  gratulate  him  as 
he  passed  towards  the  capitaL 

There  was  one  group,  however,  which  attracted  peculiar 
attention  from  those  around,  on  account  of  the  respect  shown 
to  the  party  by  the  soldiers  who  kept  the  ground,  and  who^ 
whether  Cavaliers  or  Roundheads,  seemed  to  contest  emulously 
which  should  contribute  most  to  their  accommodation  ;  for  botb 
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the  older  and  jrounger  gentlemen  of  the  party  had  been  dbtin 
guished  in  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  a  family  group,  of  which  the  principal  figure  was  an 
old  man  seated  in  a  chair,  having  a  complacent  smile  on  his 
face,  and  a  tear  swelling  to  his  eye,  as  he  saw  the  banners  wave 
on  in  interminable  succession,  and  heard  the  multitude  shouting 
the  long-silenced  acclamation,  "  God  save  King  Charles !  "  I  lis 
cheek  was  ashy  pale,  and  his  long  beard  bleached  like  the 
thistle-down ;  his  blue  eye  was  cloudless,  yet  it  was  obvious 
that  its  vision  was  failing.  His  motions  were  feeble,  and  he 
spoke  little  except  when  he  answered  the  prattle  of  his  grand- 
children, or  asked  a  question  of  his  daughter,  who  sat  beside 
him,  matured  in  matronly  beauty,  or  of  Colonel  Everard,  who 
stood  behind.  There,  too,  the  stout  yeoman,  Joceline  Joliffe, 
still  in  his  silvan  dress,  leaned,  like  a  second  Benaiah,  on  the 
quarter-staff  that  had  done  the  King  good  service  in  its  day, 
and  his  wife,  a  buxom  matron  as  she  had  been  a  pretty  maiden, 
laughed  at  her  own  consequence  ;  and  ever  and  anon  joined 
her  shrill  notes  to  the  stentorian  halloo  which  her  husband 
added  to  the  general  exclamation. 

Three  fine  boys  and  two  pretty  girls  prattled  around  their 
grandfather,  who  made  them  such  answers  as  suited  their  age, 
and  repeatedly  passed  his  withered  hand  over  the  fair  locks  of 
the  little  darlings,  while  Alice,  assisted  by.Wildrake  (blazing 
in  a  splendid  dress,  and  his  eyes  washed  with  only  a  single  cup 
of  canary),  took  off  the  children's  attention  from  time  to  time, 
lest  they  should  weary  their  grandfather.  We  must  not  omit 
one  other  remarkable  figure  in  the  group — a  gigantic  dog, 
which  bore  the  signs  of  being  at  the  extremity  of  canine  life, 
being  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  But  though  exhibit- 
ing the  ruin  only  of  his  former  appearance,  his  eyes  dim,  his 
joints  stiff,  his  head  slouched  down,  and  his  gallant  carriage 
and  graceful  motions  exchanged  for  a  stiff,  rheumatic,  hobbling 
gait,  the  noble  hound  had  lost  none  of  his  instinctive  fondness 
for  his  master.  To  lie  by  Sir  Henry's  feet  in  the  summer  or  by 
the  fire  in  the  winter,  to  raise  his  head  to  look  on  him,  to  lick 
his  withered  hand  or  his  shrivelled  cheek  from  time  to  time, 
seemed  now  all  that  Bevis  lived  for. 

Three  or  four  livery  servants  attended  to  protect  this  group 
from  the  thronging  multitude ;  but  it  needed  not.  The  high 
respectability  and  unpretending  simplicity  of  their  appearance 
gave  them  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  coarsest  of  the  people,  an 
air  of  patriarchal  dignity,  which  commanded  general  regard ; 
and  they  sat  upon  the  bank  which  they  had  diosen  for  their 
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station  by  the  wayside,  as  undisturbed  as  if  they  had  beto  fa 
their  own  park. 

And  now  the  distant  clarions  announced  the  Royal  Presence. 
Onward  came  pursuivant  and  trumpet — onward  came  plumes 
and  cloth  of  gold  and  waving  standards  displayed,  and  swords 
gleaming  to  the  sun  \  and  at  length,  heading  a  group  of  the 
noblest  in  England,  and  supported  by  his  royal  brothers  on 
either  side,  onward  came  King  Charles.  He  had  already  halted 
more  than  once,  in  kindness  perhaps  as  well  as  policy,  to  ex- 
change a  word  with  persons  whom  he  recognized  among  the 
spectators,  and  the  shouts  of  the  bystanders  applauded  a  cour- 
tesy seemed  so  well  timed.  But  when  he  had  gazed  an  instant 
on  the  party  we  have  described,  it  was  impossible,  if  even  Alice 
had  been  too  much  changed  to  be  recognized,  not  instantly  to 
know  Bevis  and  his  venerable  master.  The  Monarch  sprung 
from  his  horse,  and  walked  mstantly  up  to  the  old  kn^ht,  amid 
thundering  acclamations  which  rose  from  the  multitudes  around, 
when  they  saw  Charles  with  his  own  hand  oppose  the  feeble 
attempts  of  the  old  man  to  rise  to  do  him  homage.  Gently 
replacing  him  on  his  seat — "  Bless,"  he  said,  "  father,  bless 
vour  son  who  has  returned  in  safety,  as  you  blessed  him  when 
he  departed  in  danger." 

"  May  God  bless — and  preserve  " — muttered  the  old  man, 
overcome  by  his  feelings ;  and  the  King,  to  give  him  a  few 
moments'  repose,  turned  to  Alice-* 

"  And  you,"  he  said,  "  my  fair  guide,  how  have  you  been 
employed  since  our  perilous  nigfat-walk  ?  But  I  need  not  ask," 
l^lancing  round — "  in  the  service  of  King  and  Kingdom,  bring- 
ing up  subjects  as  lo^l  as  their  ancestors. — A  fair  lineage,  by 
my  faith,  and  a  beautiful  sight  to  the  eye  of  an  English  King  !-^ 
Colonel  Everard,  we  shall  see  you,  I  trust,  at  Whitehall  ? " 
Here  he  nodded  to  Wildrake.  "  And  thou,  Joceline,  thou  canst 
hold  thy  quarterstafE  with  one  hand,  sure? — ^Thrust forward  tbe 
other  palm." 

Looking  down  in  sheer  bashfulness,  Jooeline,  like  a  bull 
about  to  push,  extended  to  the  King,  over  his  lady's  shoulder, 
a  hand  as  broad  and  hard  as  a  wooden  trencher,  which  the 
King  filled  with  gold  coins.  "  Buy  a  headgear  for  my  friend 
Phoebe  with  some  of  these,"  said  Charles ;  **  she  too  has  been 
doing  her  duty  t4  Old  England." 

The  King  then  turned  once  more  to  the  knight,  who  seemed 
making  an  effort  to  speak.  He  took  his  aged  hand  in  both  his 
own,  and  stooped  his  head  towards  him  to  catch  his  accents, 
wh^le  die  old  man,  detaitung  him  with  the  other  hand^  saM 
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•omething  f altering,  of  which  Charles  could  only  catch  the  quo- 
tation—- 

"  Unthread  the  rude  eje  o£  rebellion. 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  foith.'* 

Extricating  himself,  therefore,  as  gently  as  possible,  from  a 
scene  which  began  to  grow  painfully  embarrassing,  the  good- 
natured  King  said,  speaking  with  unusual  distinctness  to  insure 
the  old  man's  comprehending  him,  "  This  is  something  too  pub- 
lic a  place  for  all  we  have  to  say.  But  if  you  come  not  soon  to 
see  King  Charles  at  Whitehall,  he  will  send  down  Louis  Kerne* 
guv  to  visit  you,  that  you  may  see  how  rational  that  mischievous 
lad  is  become  since  his  travels/' 

So  saying,  he  once  more  pressed  affectionately  the  old  man's 
hand,  bowed  to  Alice  and  all  around,  and  withdrew ;  Sir  Henry 
Lee  listening  with  a  smile,  which  showed  he  comprehended  the 
gracious  tendency  of  what  had  been  said.  The  old  man  leaned 
Dack  on  his  seat,  and  muttered  the  Nunc  dimittas, 

"  Excuse  me  for  having  made  you  wait,  my  lords,"  said  the 
King,  as  he  mounted  his  horse ;  *'  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
these  good  folks,  you  might  have  waited  for  me  long  enough  to 
little  purpose. — Move  on,  sirs." 

The  array  moved  on  accordingly ;  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  drums  again  rose  amid  the  acclamations,  which  had  been 
silent  while  the  King  stopped ;  while  the  effect  of  the  whole 
procession  resuming  its  motion,  was  so  splendidly  dazzling,  that 
even  Alice's  anxiety  about  her  father's  health  was  for  a  moment 
suspended,  while  her  eye  followed  the  long  line  of  varied  bril 
liancy  that  proceeded  over  the  heath.  When  she  looked  again 
at  Sir  Henry,  she  was  startled  to  see  that  his  cheek,  which  had 
gained  some  color  during  his  conversation  with  the  King,  had 
relapsed  into  earthly  paleness ;  that  his  eyes  were  closed,  and 
opened  not  again ;  and  that  his  features  expressed,  amid  their 
quietude,  a  rigidity  which  is  not  that  of  sleep.  They  ran  to  his 
assistance,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  light  that  burned  so  low  in 
the  socket,  had  leaped  up,  and  expired  m  one  exhilarating  flash. 

The  rest  must  be  conceived.  I  have  only  to  add  that  his 
faithful  dog  did  not  survive  him  many  days  ;  and  that  the  image 
of  Bevis  lies  carved  at  his  master's  feet,  on  the  tomb  which  wan 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley.* 

*  It  maT  bterett  loiiie  readeri  to  know  that  Beria,  the  snllant  hound,  one  of  the  han^ 
•oiliest  and  active  of  the  ancient  Hi^iland  deer-hounds,  had  his  prototype  in  a  dog  sallee 
MaidiL  the  gift  of  the  late  Chief  of  Ulengarry  to  the  Author.  A  beautiiul  sketch  of  hia 
■Mde  by  Edwin  Landseer  and  afterwards  engraved.  I  cannot  suppress  the  avowal  fd  some 
personal  ▼anitr  when  I  mention  that  a  friend,  going  throiwh  Munich,  picked  up  a  cob 
nnfi-box,  such  as  are  sold  for  one  fran^  on  which  was  olsplayed  the  form  of  this  ve 
ivmrite,  sim^^  marked  as  Der  lieblong  hand  von  Walter  Scott.  Mr.  Laiidseer's  paiot 
'-*"''*  the  property  of  my  venerable  friend,  the  Right  Uooiuable  Lord  CI 
lam. 
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NoTB  A,  p.  34.— Book  of  Common  Pratbk. 

Sm  **  Vfaufication  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  against  the  contumeUoat  Sla» 
ivt  of  tie  Fanatic  Party  terming  it  Porridge." 

The  author  of  this  singular  and  rare  tract  indulges  in  the  allegorical  style,  till  ha 
fairlr  hunts  down  the  allegory. 

*  But  as  for  what  you  call  porridge,  who  hatched  the  name  I  know  not,  neither  is 
it  worth  the  enquiring  after,  for  I  hold  porridge  good  food.  It  is  better  to  a  sick  man 
than  meat,  for  a  sick  man  will  sooner  eat  pottase  than  meat.  Pottage  will  digest  with 
him  when  meat  will  not ;  pottage  will  nourish  tne  blood,  fill  the  veins,  run  into  erery 
part  of  a  man,  make  him  warmer ;  so  will  these  prayers  do,  set  our  body  and  soul  in  a 
neat,  warm  our  devotion,  work  fervency  in  us,  lut  up  our  soul  to  God.  For  there  be 
herbs  of  God's  own  planting  in  our  pottage  as  you  call  it — the  Ten  Commandments, 
dainty  herbs  to  season  any  pottage  in  the  world ;  there  u  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  that 
is  a  most  sweet  pot-herb^  cannot  be  denied ;  then  there  is  also  E)avid's  herbs,  hit 
prayers  and  psalms,  helps  to  make  our  pottage  relish  well ;  the  psalm  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  a  good  pot-herb.  Though  they  be,  as  some  term  them,  cock-crowed  potUge, 
yet  they  are  as  sweet,  as  good,  as  dainty,  and  an  fresh,  as  they  were  at  the  first  The 
ton  hatii  not  made  them  sour  with  its  heat,  neither  hath  the  cold  water  taken  away 
their  vigor  and  strength.  Compare  them  with  the  Scriptures,  and  see  if  they  be  not 
as  well  seasoned  and  crumbed.  If  yon  find  anything  in  them  that  is  either  too  salt, 
too  fresh,  or  too  bitter^  that  herb  sludl  be  taken  out  and  better  put  in,  if  it  can  be  got, 
or  none.  And  as  in  kitchen  pottage  there  are  many  |ood  herbs,  so  there  is  likewise 
in  this  church  pottage  as  you  call  it  For  first,  there  is  in  kitchen  pottage  good  water 
to  make  them  so ;  pn  the  contrary,  in  the  other  pottage  there  is  the  water  of  life.  2. 
There  is  salt  to  season  them ;  so  in  the  other  is  a  prayer  of  grace  to  season  theii 
hearts.  3.  There  is  oatmeal  to  nourish  the  body,  in  the  other  is  the  bread  of  life.  4. 
There  is  thyme  in  them  to  relish  them,  and  it  is  venr  wholesome — in  the  other  is  the 
wholesome  exhortation  not  to  harden  our  heart  while  it  is  called  to-day.  This  relish- 
cth  wen.  5.  There  is  a  small  onion  to  give  a  taste — in  the  other  is  a  good  herb,  called 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us.  These,  and  many  other  holy  herbs  are  contained  in  it,  all 
boilin]^  in  the  heart  of  man,  will  make  as  good  pottage  as  the  world  can  afford,  espO' 
dally  if  you  use  these  herbs  for  digestion, — the  herb  repentance,  the  herb  grace,  tha 
herb  iaith,  the  herb  love,  the  herb  hope,  the  herb  good  works,  the  herb  feeling,  tii« 
herb  seal,  the  herb  fervency,  the  herb  ardency,  the  herb  constancy,  with  many  more  oi 
this  nature,  most  excellent  for  digestion.^  CM/  fjam  satis.  In  this  manner  th« 
letroed  divine  hunts  his  metaphor  at  a  very  cold  scent,  through  a  pamphlet  of  six  not 
lai  quartd  pages. 

NoTB  B,  p.  205.— Dr.  Michael  Hudson. 

Michael  Hudson,  the //am-<//a/r»r  chaplain  of  King  Charles  I.,  resembled,  in  hit 
loyalty  to  that  unfortunate  monarch,  the  fictitious  character  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe ;  and 
wit  circumstances  of  his  death  were  copied  in  the  narrative  of  the  Presbyterian's  ao> 
count  of  the  slaughter  of  his  school-fellow ;  he  was  chosen  by  Charles  I.,  along  with 
John  AslSbumham,  as  his  guide  and  attendant,  when  he  adopted  the  ill-advised  resoto- 
Don  of  surrendering  his  person  to  the  Scots  an^y. 
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He  wai  taken  prisoner  bj  the  Parliament,  remained  long  in  their  custody,  and  was 
treated  with  great  severity.  He  made  his  escape  for  about  a  year  in  1647 ;  was  r«> 
taken,  and  again  escaped  in  1648,  and,  heading  an  insurrection  of  caTaliers,  seized  on 
a  strong  moated  house  in  Lincolnshire,  called  Woodford  House.  He  gained  the  phot 
without  resistance  ;  and  there  are  among  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa  several  aoooonts 
o(  his  death,  among  which  we  shall  transcribe  that  of  Bishop  Kenneth,  as  tiie  moat 
correct  and  concise : — 

^  I  have  been  on  the  spot,"  saith  his  Lordship,  '*  and  made  all  possible  inqniriesy 
tad  find  that  the  relation  given  b^  Mr.  Wood  may  be  a  little  rectified  and  supplied. 

**  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  party  did  not  fly  to  Woodford,  but  had  ouietly  taken  posses- 
•ten  of  it,  and  held  it  for  a  garrison,  with  a  good  party  oif  horse,  wno  made  a  stvut  do> 
fence,  and  frec^uent  sallies,  against  a  party  of  the  Parliament  at  Stamford,  tiU  the  col 
onel  commanding  them  sent  a  stronger  detachment,  under  a  captain,  his  own  kinsmaii, 
who  was  shot  from  the  house,  upon  which  the  colonel  himselt  came  up  to  lenew  the 
attack,  and  to  demand  surrendry,  and  brought  them  to  capitulate  upon  terms  of  safe 
quarter.  But  the  colonel,  in  base  revenge,  commanded  that  they  should  not  spare  that 
rogue  Hudson.  Upon  which  Hudson  fought  his  way  up  to  the  leads ;  and  when  he 
saw  they  were  pushing  in  upon  him,  threw  himself  over  ^e  battlements  (another  ac> 
count  says,  he  caught  nold  of  a  spout  or  outstone),  and  hung  by  the  hands  as  intoiding 
to  fall  into  the  moat  beneath,  till  they  cut  of  his  wrists  and  let  him  drop,  and  then  ran 
down  to  hunt  him  in  the  water,  where  they  found  him  paddling  with  his  stumps,  and 
barbarously  knocked  him  on  this  head.^ — Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa^  Book  ix. 

Other  accounts  mention  he  was  refused  the  poor  charity  of  coming  to  die  on  land, 
by  one  Egborough,  servant  to  Mr.  Spinks,  the  intruder  into  the  parsonage.  A  man 
called  Walker,  a  chandler  or  grocer,  cut  out  the  tongue  of  the  unfortunate  divine,  and 
•bowed  it  as  a  trophy  through  the  country.  But  it  was  remarked,  with  vindictive  sat* 
isfaction,  that  Egborough  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  his  own  gun ;  and  that  Walker, 
obliged  to  abandon  his  trade  tlirough  poverty,  became  a  scorned  mendicant 

Foi  

divine, 


For  some  time  a  grave  was  not  vouchsafed  to  the  remains  of  this  brave  and  loyal 
ine,  till  one  of  the  other  party  said,  '*  Since  he  is  dead,  let  him  be  buried." 


NoTB  C,  p.  244^— Cannibalism  imputed  to  thb  Cataubrs. 

The  terrors  preceding  the  dvil  wars,  which  agitated  the  public  mind,  rendered  the 
Rossest  and  most  exaggerated  falsehoods  current  among  the  people.  When  Charles 
L  appomted  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford  to  the  situation  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Toweri 
tiie  celebrated  John  Lillbum  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  exciting  the  public  hatred 
against  this  officer  and  Lord  Digby,  as  pitiless  bravoes  of  the  most  bloody^ninded  d» 
•cription,  from  whom  ^e  people  were  to  expect  nothing  but  bloodshed  and  massacre. 
Of  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  in  particular,  it  was  reported  that  his  fyorite  food  was  the 
flesh  of  children,  and  he  was  painted  like  an  ogre  in  the  act  of  cutting  a  child  into 
The  Colonel  fell  at  the  Siege  of  Bristol  in  1643,  bat  tbt 


\  and  broiling  them. 

Mune  calumny  pursued  his  remains,  and  the  credulous  multitude  were  told, 

**  The  post  who  came  from  Coventiy. 
Riding  in  a  red  rocket. 
Did  tidings  tell  how  Lonsford  fell, 
A  chila*shandm.  his  pocket,^* 

Manv  allusions  to  this  report,  as  well  as  to  the  credulity  of  those  who  bdievcd  h, 
may  be  found  in  the  satires  and  lampoons  of  the  time,  although,  says  Dr.  Grey,  Laas^ 
ford  was  a  man  of  great  sobriety,  industry,  and  courage.  Butler  says,  that  the 
proacners 

<*  Made  children  with  their  lives  to  run  for't, 
As  bad  as  Bloodybones  or  Lunsford." 

But  this  extraordinary  report  is  chiefly  insisted  upon  in  a  comedy  called  the  OU 
Troops  written  by  John  Lacy,  the  comedian.  The  scene  is  laid  daring  tiie  dvi!  wan 
of  England,  and  the  persons  of  the  drama  are  chiefly  those  who  were  in  arms  for  the 
King.  They  are  represented  as  plundering  the  country  without  mercy,  which  Lacy 
might  draw  from  the  life,  having,  in  fact,  begun  his  career  at  a  lieutenant  of  cavaky. 
In  the  service  of  Charles  L    The  troopers  find  the  peasanto  loath  to  surrender  to  t^^ 
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their  ptorisions,  on  which,  in  order  to  compel  them,  they  pretend  to  be  in  earnest  in 
the  }iQrpose  of  eating  the  children.  A  scene  of  coarse  but  humorous  comedy  is  thea 
introduced,  which  Dean  Swift  had  not,  perhaps,  forgotten,  when  he  recommended  the 
eating  of  the  children  of  the  poor  as  a  mode  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  their  parents. 
*^  Ueutenant. — Second  roe,  and  111  make  them  bring  out  all  thfey  have,  I  warrant 
TOO.  Do  but  talk  as  if  we  used  to  eat  children. — Why,  look  you,  good  woman,  we  do 
believe  you  are  poor,  so  weUl  make  a  shift  with  our  old  diet — ^you  luve  children  in  the 

"  W^«w»»tfi».— Why  do  you  ask,  sk  ? 

'*  Lieutenant. — Only  have  two  or  three  to  supper.  Flen-flint,  you  have  the  best 
way  of  cooking  children. 

"  Plea-flint,— \  can  powder  them  to  make  yoa  taste  your  liquor.  I  am  never  with* 
out  a  dried  child's  tongue  or  haA. 

*«  Wmnan.—0  I  bless  me  i 

"  Pleaflint — Mine's  but  the  ordinary  way ;  but  Foordfarm  b  the  man  he  maktf 
you  the  savoriest  pie  of  a  child  chaldron  that  was  ever  eat 

"  Lieutenant — A  plague  1  all  the  world  cannot  cook  a  child  like  Mr.  Raggou  [a 
French  cook  or  messman  to  the  troop,  and  the  bufifoon  of  the  piece.  1 

**  Raggou. — Be?ar  me  think  so ;  for  vat  was  me  bred  in  the  King  of  Mogol's 
kitchen  ?dere  we  kill  twenty  shild  of  a  day.  Take  you  one  shild  by  both  his  two  heels, 
and  put  his  head  between  your  two  knees,  and  take  your  knife  and  slice  off  all  buttockii 
— so  fashion  ;  begar,  that  makes  a  de  best  Scots  collop  in  de  world. 

*^  Lieutenant. — Ah,  he  make  the  best  pottage  of  a  child's  bead  and  feet,  however ; 
but  you  must  boil  it  with  bacon — Woman,  you  must  get  bacon. 

"  Woman. — O  Lud — yes,  sir  1 

**  Ford, — And  then  it  must  be  very  youn^. 

**  Lieutenant. — Yes,  yes— Good  woman,  it  must  be  a  fineiqvab  child  of  half-a-yeav 
old— a  man  child,  dost  hear?"— The  Old  Troop,  Act  ilL 

After  a  good  deal  more  to  this  purpose,  the  villagers  determine  to  carry  forth  their 
sheep,  poultry,  etc.,  to  save  their  children.  In  the  meantime,  Uie  Cavaliers  are  in 
some  danger  of  being  cross-bit,  as  they  then  called  it ;  that  is,  caught  ■  in  their  own 
nare.     A  woman  enters,  who  announces  herself  thus  :— 

"  Woman.— '^^  your  leave,  your  good  worships,  I  have  made  bold  to  bring  yon  in 
■ome  provisions. 

"  /^w</— Provisions  ?  where,  where  is  this  provision  ? 

"  Woman. — Here,  if  it  please  you,  1  have  brought  yon  a  couple  of  fine  fleshy 
^Idren. 

"  G>rtf»//.— Was  ever  such  a  horrid  woman  t  what  shall  we  do  ? 

^  Woman, — Truly,  gentlemen,  they  are  fine  squab  children ;  shall  I  turn  them  up? 
—they  have  the  bravest  brawn  and  buttocks. 

**  Lieutenant,— Ho,  no ;  but,  woman,  art  thou  not  troubled  to  oart  with  thy  diiV 
dren? 

"  Woman.    Alas,  sir,  they  are  none  of  mine,  they  are  only  nurse  children. 

**  Lieutenant. — What  a  beast  is  this — whose  children  are  they  ? 

**  Woman. — A  laundress  that  owes  me  for  a  year's  nursing;  I  .bope  theyHl  prove 
excellent  meat ;  they  are  twins  too. 

"  Raggou,  Aha,  but  I  but  begar  we  never  eat  no  twin  shild,  .he  law  forbid  that.**— 
fHdem. 

In  this  manner  the  Cavaliers  escape  from  the  embarrassing  consequences  of  their 
ewn  stratagem,  which,  as  the  reader  will  perdeve,  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  text 

NoTB  D,  p.  348.— The  Famiuste. 

The  Familbts  were  originally  founded  by  David  George  of  Delft,  an  enthusiast, 
who  believed  himself  the  Messiah.  They  branched  off  mto  various  sects  of  Grindle> 
tomans,  Familists  of  the  Mountains,  of  the  Valleys :  FamiUsts  of  Cape  Order,  etc.  etc, 
af  the  Scattered  Flock,  etc  etc  Among  doctrines  too  wild  and  foul  to  be  quoted,  they 
held  the  lawfulness  of  occasional  conformity  with  any  predoniinant  sect  when  it  suited 
their  convenience,  of  complying  with  the  order  of  any  magistrate,  or  superior  power 
however  sinful.  They  disowned  the  principle  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  a  law  which 
had  been  superseded  by  the  advent  of  David  George— nay,  obeyed  the  wildest  and 
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4>oMst  dictates  of  tr^  passions,  and  are  said  to  have  practised  among  themsehres  tlM 
grossest  libertinism.  See  Edvnurd's  Gangreena^  Pagitt's  Hertsiograpkia^  and  a  <eiy 
curious  work  written  by  Ludovic  Claxton,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sect,  caUed  the  LmH 
Shttp  Pounds  small  quarto.    London,  1600. 

Norm  B,  p.  373.— Patrick  Carst. 

"  You  do  not  know  Patrick  Carey,**  says  King  Charles  in  the  no>d ;  and.  what  « 
flsore  singular,  Patrick  Carey  has  had  two  editore,  each  unknown  alike  to  tlie  other, 
except  by  name  only.  In  1771.  Mr.  John  Murray  published  Carey's  poems,  from  a 
collection  said  to  be  in  thehanos  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierspoint  Crimp.  A  very  probable 
conjecture  is  stated,  that  the  author  was  only  known  to  private  friendship.  As  late  as 
1819,  the  Author  ot  Waverley,  ignorant  of  the  edition  of  1771,  puUisned  a  second 
quarto  from  an  elaborate  manuscript,  though  in  bad  order,  apparently  the  autograph 
of  the  first  Of  Carey,  the  second  editor,  bke  the  first,  only  knew  the  name  and  me 
spirit  of  the  verses.  He  has  since  been  enabled  to  ascertain  that  the  poetic  cavalier 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Lord  Carey,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Newbtfy,  and  escaped  the  researches  of  Horace  Walpole,  to  whose  list  of  noble  authots 
he  would  have  been  an  important  addition.  So  completely  has  the  fame  of  the  great 
Lord  Falkland  eclipsed  that  of  his  brothers,  that  this  brother  Patrick  has  been  ovei^ 
kMked  even  t>y  genealogists. 

NoTv  P,  p.  3S2.— Signal  op  Dangir. 

On  a  particular  occasion  a  lady,  suspecting,  by  the  passage  of  a  body  of  gaards 
through  her  estate,  that  the  arrest  of  her  neighbor,  Patrick  Home  of  Polwarth,  after* 
wards  first  Earl  of  Marchmont,  was  designed,  sent  him  a  feather  by  a  shepherd  boy, 
whom  she  dared  not  trust  with  a  more  explicit  message.  Danger  sharpens  the  int^ 
lect,  and  this  hint  was  the  commencement  of  those  romantic  adventures  which  gave 
Griszel  Lady  Murray  the  materials  from  which  she  compiled  her  account  of  her  gnnd- 
fother's  escape,  published  [in  1822]  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  D^ty  Clerk-Register 
of  Scotland.  The  anecdote  of  the  feather  does  not  occur  there,  but  the  Author  has 
often  heard  it  from  the  late  Lady  Diana  Scott,  the  lineal  descendant  and  1 
tm  of  Patrick  Earl  ol  Marchmont. 
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THE  WOODSTOCK  SCUFFLE; 

OK 

■Orr  BFBADFVLL  APPAXmom  THAT  WBItB  LATBLT  SBBNB  IM  THX  MAM NOM-HOUSB  OV 
WOODSTOCK.  IfBSltX  OXPOHI>»  TO  THB  GUSAT  TBRKOM  AMD  WOMZWKPVL  A1IAB» 
mMT  OP  ALL  THXKB  THAT  IHD  BBMOLD  THBM. 

[Printed  in  the  ytn  1649.    4to.] 


It  Here  m  wonder  if  one  utAtea, 
And  not  of  wooden  and  stranse  nghts ; 
For  •▼'rywliert  tnch  things  affrighu 
Poore  people, 

That  men  are  er'n  at  their  wits'  end ; 
God  Judgments  er'ry  where  doth  send, 
And  jet  we  don't  oar  lives  amend, 
But  tipple, 

And  swears,  and  lie.  and  dieat,  and       , 

Because  the  world  snail  drown  no  morSf 

As  if  no  lodgments  were  in  store 

Buti 


B«t  bj  the  stories  which  I  tell, 
Vooni  hears  of  terrors  come  from  hetl, 
And  fires,  and  sh^^  most  terrible 
For  matter. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  a  child 
Spake  from  the  groand  in  a  large  field, 
/nd  made  the  people  almost  wud 

That  heard  it, 

Of  whidi  there  is  a  nrinted  book. 
Wherein  esdi  man  the  truth  may  look ; 
U  dnldrsn  speak,  the  matter's  Uxk 
Forterdict. 

Bat  tfab  is  stranger  than  that  Totoe, 
The  wonder's  greater,  and  the  nojae  { 
And  things  appeare  to  men,  not  boyes 
At  W004si0ck: 

Where  RommmtdhgA  once  a  bower. 
To  keep  her  from  Queen  EUmmr, 
And  had  escap'd  h«r  povs'nons  power 
Of  good4ack, 


But  fate  had  otherwise  decreed. 
And  WaeeUiock  Mannor  saw  a  deed, 
Which  is  in  HoUi$uhtd  or  Sp*fd 

Chro-nided; 

But  neither  HoOmtlUdnmSUmi 
Nor  no  historians  such  things  show. 
Though  in  them  wonders  we  well  Imow 
Are  pickled; 

For  nothing  else  is  history 

But  pickle  of  antiquity, 

Where  things  are  kept  in  memory 

From  stinddng. 

Whidk  otherwaies  would  have  lain  dead 

As  fai  oblivion  buri^ 

Whidi  now  yon  may  call  into  head 

With  thinking. 

The  dreadful  story,  wludi  is  tme. 
And  now  committed  unto  view. 
By  better  pen,  had  it  its  due, 

Should  see  Hght. 

But  I.  contented,  doe  indite, 
Not  things  of  wit,  but  things  of 
Yon  can't  expect  that  things  that 
Should  del 

O  hearken,  therefore,  harke  and  shake 
My  Terv  pen  and  hand  doth  quakel 
While  I  the  true  relation  make 
Cth' 


Whidi  hath  long  time,  and  still  appearat 
Unto  the  State's  Commisdonera, 
And  p«ts  them  in  their  beds  to  fearaa 


at  night 
deli^ 
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not  in  bj  a 

To  p«y  then. 


Ni|^t  doth  iaTite  to  bed  again. 
The  grand  Commissionen  were  lainy 
B«t  then  the  thing  did  heave  amain, 
It'     •   • 
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They  come,  good  men,  imploiM  by  th'  State^  And  then  abroad  the  sammons  weat, 
To  mU  the  lands  of  Charles  the  late,  WhoMl  buy  king'A-land  o'  th'  PariiaMMM 

And  there  they  lay,  and  long  did  wait*  A  paper  book  conteinM  the  rent, 

For  chapmen.  Which  lay  thert ; 

Yo«  may  have  easy  pen'worths,  woods,  That  did  oontein  the  several!  ianaes, 

Lands.  ven*son,  householdsUif,  and  roods ;  Qoit-rents,  knight  services,  and 

Thsy  little  thought  of  dogs  that  wov'd  But  that  they 
There  sna^jMneiu 

But  when  they'd  sup'd  and  folly  fed, 
They  set  up  remnants,  and  to  bed. 
Where  scarce  they  had  laid  down  a  head 
To  slumber, 

Bnt  that  their  beds  were  heav'd  on  high  : 
They  thought  some  doe  under  did  lie. 
And  meant  '*  th'  chamber  (fie,  fie,  fie) 
Toscumber. 

Some  thought  the  cunning  cor  did  meaa 
To  eat  their  mutton  (idiicn  was  lean) 
Reaenr'd  for  breakfawt,  for  the  men 
Were  thrifty; 

And  up  one  rises  in  his  shirt, 
Intending  the  slie  cur  to  huit. 
And  forty  thrusts  made  at  him  foc^t. 
Or  fifty. 

Bat  emptr  came  his  sword  agaia. 
He  found  he  thrust  hut  all  tn  vain ; 
The  mutton  sale,  hee  went  amain 
To's  fellow. 

And  now  (assured  all  was  well) 
The  bed  again  began  to  swelL 

The  xata  were  frighted,  and  did 

O*  th'  yeUow. 

rroai  heavmg,  now  the  cloaths  it  nlodct ; 
The  men,  for  feare,  together  stuoc. 
And  in  tfieir  sweat  ead^  other  dtickt 
They  wished 

A  dKwwand  times  that  it  were  day ; 
*Tb  sore  the  divell  I  Let  us  pray. 
They  pny'd  amain  ;  and,  as  they  say, 

Approach  of  day  did  cleere  the  doobt, 
For  all  devotions  were  run  out. 
They  now  waxt  strong  and  somethiag  ttoi 
One  peaked 

Under  the  bed,  but  nought  was  there ; 
Hee  viewed  the  chamber  ev'iywheie, 
Nothing  appear'd  but  what,  for  feare, 
ThJyl    •    • 


Their  stomachs  then  retorn'd  apace, 
rhey  foond  the  mutt  jn  in  the  place. 
And  tell  onto  it  with  a  grace. 

Theybuqihad 

Bach  at  the  otfier's  pannidc  fearei 
And  each  hia  bed-fellow  did  ieere, 
And  having  sent  for  ale  and  beere. 

They  qaafiad. 


And  with  great  clamor  filPd  their  eares^ 
The  noyse  was  doubled,  and  their  learaa  \ 
Nothing  was  standing  but  their  hairest 
They  nusled. 

Oft  were  die  bhmkets  pol'd,  the  sbeeCa 
Was  closely  twin'd  betwixt  their  feeK 
It  seems  the  spirit  was  discreete 
AnddvilL 

Which  makes  die  poore  Commiswiooere 
Feare  they  shall  get  but  small  arra 
And  that  there's  yet  for  cavaliers 
OnedivelL 


They  cast  aboot  what  best  to  doe  ; 
Next  day  diey  would  to  wise  men  goe, 
To  neighb'ring  towns  some  coors  to  kai 
For  schoUare 

Come  net  to  Woodstock  as  before. 
And  AUen's  dead  as  a  nayle^loore. 
And  so's  old  John  (edep'd  the  poore) 
His  follower ; 

Rake  Oxford  o*er,  there's  not  a  mm 
That  rayse  or  lay  a  spirit  can, 
Or  use  the  circle,  or  the  wand, 

Orconjore; 


Or  can  say  (Boh  f)  onto  a  divell. 
Or  to  a  goose  that  is  undvilL 
Nor  iriiere  Keimboltcm  purged  oot  evQ^ 
'Tis  sin  sore. 

There  were  two  villages  hard  by. 
With  teachere  of  pr»byter^, 
t ;  Who  knew  the  iKNiae  was  hidioosly 
Be-pestred; 

Bot'laasel  their  new  divinity 
Is  not  so  deep,  or  not  so  high  ; 
llieir  witts  m  (as  their  means  ^BA  Ka 
Seqnestred; 

Bat  Master  Joffraan  was  the  1 
Which  was  to  exorcise  the  spri^     . 
Hee'U  preach  and  piay  you  day  and  atihl 
At  pleasure. 

And  by  that  painfoIL  gainfoll  trade, 
He  hath  himaelfe  full  wealthv  made  ; 
Great  store  of  guilt  he  hat^  'tis  said. 
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Bat  no  intreaty  of  his  friends 
Could  ffX  him  to  the  house  of  fiends, 
He  caune  not  over  for  such  ends 

From  Dutcb^and ; 

But  worse  divinity  hee  brought. 
And  hath  us  reformation  taueht» 
And,  with  our  money,  he  hath  boot^t 
Him  much  land. 

Had  the  old  parsons  preached  stiU. 
The  div*!  should  nev'r  have  had  his  wiD  ; 
Bf|t  those  that  had  or  art  or  skill 
Areouted; 

And  those  to  whom  the  powfr  wasgiVn 
Of  driving  spirits,  are  out  driv*n  j 
Their  ccliedges  cUspos*d,  and  livings, 

To  grout-beada. 

There  was  a  justice  who  did  boast, 
Hee  had  as  great  a  gift  almost. 
Who  did  desire  him  to  accost 

ThisevilL 

But  hee  would  not  emplor  his  gifts, 
But  foimd  out  many  sleignts  and  diiftt; 
Hee  had  no  prayers,  nor  no  snif  ts, 

For  th'  divell. 

Some  other  wav  ther  cast  about. 
These  brought  him  ra,  they  throw  not  oat 
A  woman,  great  with  child,  will  do*t; 
They  got  one. 

And  she  i'  th'  room  that  nisht  must  lie ; 
But  when  the  thing  about  md  flie, 
And  broke  the  windows  furiously, 
Andhotooa 

01  the  contractors  o're  the  head, 
Who  lay  securely  in  his  bed. 
The  woman,  shee,  affrighted,  fled. 

And  now  they  lay  the  cause  on  her, 
That  e'er  that  night  the  thing  did  stir. 
Because  her  selfe  and  granduther 

Were  Papists; 

Thev  must  be  bames-regenerato 
{KHans  en  Kglder  of  the  state, 
Wliich  was  in  reformation  gatt). 

They  said,  wbkh  . 

D9th  make  the  divell  stand  in  awe, 
Pull  in  his  homes,  his  hoof,  his  daw 
But  having  none,  they  did  in  draiw 


But  in  the  night  there  was  such  wotke, 
The  spirit  swaggered  like  a  Turke  ; 
The  bitch  had  spi'd  where  it  did  linka, 
Andbowled 

lb  awh  a  wofull  raaxmer,  that 
Their  vfiy  hearts  went  pit*«-pat : 


The  stately  rooms,  where  kings  once  lay 
But  the  contractors  shewed  the  way. 
But  mark  what  now  I  tel!  you,  pray, 
'Tis  worth  iL 

That  book  I  told  you  of  before, 
Wherein  were  tenants  written  store, 
A  r^^ister  for  many  more 

Not  forth  yet; 

That  very  book,  as  it  did  lie. 
Took  of  a  flame,  no  mortall  eye 
Seeing  one  Jot  of  fire  thereby, 

OrUper; 

For  all  the  candles  about  flew. 
And  those  that  burned,  burned  blei^ 
Never  kept  soldiers  such  a  doe 
Orvaper. 

The  book  thus  burnt,  and  none  knew  bov^ 
The  poore  contractors  made  a  vow 
To  woric  no  more  ;  this  spoil'd  their  plow 
In  that  place. 

Some  other  part  o*  th'  house  they^l  find. 
To  which  the  devill  hath  no  mind. 
But  bee,  it  seems,  is  not  indin'd 

What  that  grace  ; 

Bat  other  pranks  it  plaid  elsewhere. 
An  oake  there  was  stood  many  a  yeere. 
Of  goodly  grovrth  as  anywhere. 

Was  hewn  dowOf 

Which  into  fewell-wood  was  cut, 
Aed  some  into  a  wood-pile  put. 
But  it  was  hurled  all  about 

And  thrown  down* 

In  sundry  formes  it  doth  appeare  ; 
Now  like  a  grasping  claw  to  teare  ; 
Now  like  a  dog;  anonabeare. 

It  tumbles; 

And  all  the  windows  battered  are, 
No  man  the  quarter  enter  dare  ; 
All  men  (except  the  i^er) 

Doe  grumble. 

Once  in  the  likenesse  of  woman. 
Of  stature  much  above  the  common, 
Twas  scene,  but  spak  a  word  to  no  mai^ 
And  vanish'd. 

Tts  thought  the  ghost  of  some  rod  wifi 
Whose  husband  was  deprived  of  life, 
Her  children  cheated,  land  in  strife 
Shebanisu 

No  man  can  tell  the  cause  of  these 
So  wondrous  dreadfull  outrs^es  ; 
Yet  if  opon  your  sinne  you  Pjcase 
To  discant, 

Youle  find  your  actions  ont  doe  hell's  t 
O  wring  your  hands,  and  cease  the  bel]% 
Repentance  must,  or  nothing  else 

Appease  can't. 
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The  names  of  the  persons  in  the  ensuing  NanatiTe  mentioned,  witli  otSien>» 

Captain  Cockainb.  Mr.  Crooe,  the  Lawyer. 

Captain  Hart.  Mr.  Brownb,  the  Surveyor. 

Captain  Crook.  Their  three  Serrants. 

Captain  Carblbssb*  Their  Ordinary-keeper,  and  others. 

Captain  Rob.  The  Gatekeeper,  with  the  Wife  and  SemmtSk 

Beddes  many  more,  who  each  night  heard  the  noise ;  as  Sir  Gerrard  Fleetwood  and 
hb  lady,  with  his  family :  Mr.  Hyans,  with  his  family,  and  several  others,  who  lodged 
in  the  outer  courts ;  and  during  the  three  hst  nighte,  the  inhabitants  of  Woodstock 
town,  and  other  neighbor  villages. 

And  there  were  many  more,  both  divines  and  others,  who  came  out  of  the  country, 
and  from  Oxford,  to  see  the  glass  and  stones^  and  other  stufife,  the  devil  had  brought 
wherewith  to  beat  out  the  Commissioners ;  the  marics  upon  some  walls  remain,  ana 
oiany,  this  to  testifie. 

the  prbpacb  to  the  ensuing  narrative. 

Since  it  hath  pleased  the  Almightr  God,  out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  so  to  nuke  na 
happy,  by  restonng  of  our  native  King  to  us,  and  us  onto  our  native  liberty  throogh 
him,  that  now  the  good  may  say,  marna  tempvrum  ftliciias  ubi  snttire  qtut  vdis,  «f 
du4re  licet  qua  sentiaSy  we  cannot  but  esteem  ourselves  engaged  in  the  highest  of 
degrees  to  render  unto  him  the  highest  thanks  we  can  express.  Although,  surprised 
witti  joy,  we  become  as  lost  in  the  performance ;  when  ghoness  and  admiration  strikes 
us  silent^  as  we  look  back  upon  the  predpiece  of  our  late  condition,  and  those  mixacoi 
Ions  deliverances  beyond  expression.  Freed  from  the  slavery,  and  those  despeiato 
perils,  we  dayly  lived  in  fear  of,  during  the  tyrannical  times  of  that  detestaUe  nsurpec- 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  he  who  had  raked  up  such  judges,  as  would  wrest  the  most  iniK^ 
cent  language  into  high  treason,  when  he  had  the  cruel  conscience  to  take  away  our 
fives  upon  no  other  ground  of  justice  or  reason  (the  stones  of  London  streets  woukl 
rise  to  witness  it,  iif  all  the  dtizens  were  silent).  And  with  these  judges  had  su^ 
councillors,  as  could  advise  him  nnto  worse,  which  will  less  want  of  witeess.  For 
should  the  many  auditors  be  silent,  the  press  (as  C^od  wouki  have  it)  hath  given  it 
us  in  print,  where  one  of  them  (and  his  consdence-keeper,  too)  speaks  out  What 
shall  we  do  with  these  men  ?  saith  he ;  jBgw  intemperans  cnttUUm  fadt  m0» 
dicuM,  et  imnudkabiU  vulnus  enm  rteidttuium.  Who  these  men  are  that  shoidA 
W  brought  to  sacfa  SddliaD  vespers,  the  former  page  sets  forth— those  which  c 

<4fD 
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Vt§MaSy  and  have  thdr  <ky-dreuBt  of  the  fttnrn  of,  I  know  not  what  ^idflB  ag^ 
witn  the  old  line.  What  usages  when  snch  a  privy  councillor  had  power,  could  he  ex 
peet,  who  then  had  poblished  this  namtiTe?  This  much  so  plainly  shows  the  deril 
Umself  dislikit  their  doings  {so  much  more  bad  were  they  than  he  would  have  them 
ht\  severer  sure  then  was  tne  devil  to  their  Commissioners  at  Woodstock ;  for  h« 
wned  them,  with  dreadful  noises,  to  drive  them  from  their  work.  This  councillor, 
without  more  ado,  would  have  all  wno  retained  conceits  of  allegiance  to  their  soveraign^ 
to  be  absolutely  cut  off  by  the  usurper's  sword.  A  sad  sentence  for  a  'oyal  party  to  a 
bwfnl  Kinr.  But  Heaven  is  ahrays  just ;  the  party  b  repriv'd,  and  Uo  acknowledgt 
the  hand  of  God  in  it,  as  is  rightly  apply'cL  and  as  justly  sensible  of  their  deliverance: 
In  that  the  foundation  whidn  the  coundJlor  saitn  was  already  so  well  laid,  is  now 
tomcd  up,  and  what  he  calls  day-dreams  are  come  to  passe.  The  old  line  which  (as 
with  him)  there  seemed,  aUquid  dsvini,  to  the  contrary,  is  now  restored.  And  that 
rock  which,  as  he  saith,  the  prelates  and  all  their  adherents,  nay,  and  their  master  and 
supporter,  too,  with  all  his  posterity,  have  split  themselves  upon,  is  nowhere  t<i  be 
heard.  And  that  posterity  are  safely  arrived  in  their  ports,  and  masters  of  that  mighty 
Davy,  their  enemies  so  much  encreased  to  keep  them  out  with.  The  eldest  sits  upoa 
the  throne,  his  place  by  birdmght  and  descent, 

"  Pacatoroqoe  regit  Patriia  virtotibas  oibem  ;** 

■pon  which  throne  kmg  may  he  sit  and  reign  in  peace.  That  by  his  just  government 
the  enemies  of  ours,  the  true  Protestant  Church,  of  that  glorious  martyr,  our  late  sov> 
creign,  and  of  his  royal  posterity,  may  be  either  absolutely  converted  or  utterly  coo> 
founded. 

If  any  should  now  ask  thee  why  tiib  narrative  was  not  sooner  published,  as  neerer 
to  the  times  wherein  the  things  were  acted,  he  hath  the  reason  tor  it  in  the  former 
Imes ;  which  will  the  more  clearly  appear  unto  his  apprehension,  if  he  shall  perpend 
how  much  cruelty  is  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  rebellion ;  and  how  great  care  is 
necessary  in  the  suppoiters,  to  obviate  and  divert  the  smallest  things  that  tend  to  the 
onblmding  of  the  people ;  so  that  it  needs  will  follow^  that  they  must  have  accounted 
this  amongst  the  great  obstructions  to  their  sales  of  his  majestie's  lands,  the  devil  not 
joining  with  them  in  the  security ;  and  greater  to  the  pulling  down  the  royal  pallacea, 
when  their  chapmen  should  conceit  the  devil  would  haunt  them  in  theu-  houses,  for 
building  with  so  ill  got  materials ;  as  no  doubt  but  that  he  hath,  so  numerous  suid 
confident  are  the  relations  made  of  the  same,  though  scarce  any  so  totally  remarkeable 
as  this  (if  it  be  not  that  others  have  been  more  concealed),  in  r^rd  of  the  strange 
circumstances  as  long  continuances,  but  especially  the  number  of  the  persons  togetho^ 
to  whom  all  things  were  so  visibly  both  seen  and  done,  so  that  surely  it  exceeos  any 
other;  for  the  devils  thus  manifesting  themselves,  it  appears  evidently  that  there  an 
such  thinn  as  devils,  to  persecute  the  wicked  in  tha  world  as  in  the  next 

Now,  if  to  these  were  added  the  diverse  reall  phantasms  seen  at  Whitehall  hi 
Cromwell's  times,  which  caused  him  to  keep  such  mifhty  guards  in  and  about  his 
bedchamber,  and  yet  so  oft  to  change  his  lodgin|s ;  n  those  things  done  at  Saint 
James,'  where  the  devil  so  joal'd  the  centinels  against  the  sides  of  ttie  queen's  diap 

Kll  doors,  that  some  of  them  fell  sick  upon  it ;  and  others,  not  taking  warning  by  it, 
d  one  outright,  whom  they  buried  in  me  place ;  and  all  other  such  dreadful  things, 
those  that  inhabited  the  royal  houses  have  been  affrighted  with. 

Ar.d  if  to  these  were  nkewise  added,  a  relation  ol  all  those  regiddes  and  their 
abettors  the  devil  hath  entred  into,  as  he  did  the  Gadarenes'  swine,  w*''h  so  many 
more  of  them  who  hath  fallen  mad,  and  dyed  m  hideous  forms  of  such  distractions, 
ttiat  which  hath  been  of  this  within  these  la  last  years  in  England  (should  all  of  this 
■atnre  our  chronicles  do  tell,  with  all  the  superstitious  monks  have  writ,  be  put  to* 
gether).  would  make  the  greater  volume,  and  of  more  strange  occurrents. 

And  now  as  to  the  penman  of  this  narrative,  know  that  he  was  a  divine,  and  at  tha 
time  ol  those  things  acted,  which  are  here  rehited,  the  minister  and  schoolmaiter  ol 
Woodstock;  a  person  learned  and  discreet, not  byassed  with  factious  humors, hit 
oame  Widows,  who  each  day  put  in  writing  what  he  heard  from  their  mouthes  (and 
•och  things  as  they  told  to  have  befallen  them  the  night  before),  therem  keeping  tm 
their  own  words ;  and,  never  thinking  that  what  he  had  writ  should  happen  to  benttdt 
pobBck,  gave  it  no  better  drees  to  set  it  forth.  And  because  to  do  it  now  shall  not  bt 
coattmed  to  change  the  story,  the  reader  hath  it  han  aoconfingly  exposed. 
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THs  ysn  ram.  of  Woodstock. 


The  i64li  dty  of  OcUftr,  m  the  year  «f  oar  Lord  i6^  the  < 
WBTtytDt  vkd  fwiunj^  lus  lujuue^  inmiior»i><wm.y  uuuy  ipnodi,  omt^  c 
•■d  all  Uiingt  tfaereuiito  bekmnng ,  fagr  same  Capt»n  Grook,  Captun  Hst,  uq 
Coclfaine|Cap*ainCareteaae,  and  Captain  Roc,tfaegincwciigci,witti  Mr.Brofame,i 
•ecretary,  and  two  or  three  servants,  went  from  Woodstock  town  (where  they  had 
•omentfhts  before),  and  took  np  their  kidginga  m  Us  laajestie's  house  after  this  i 
•er :  The  bedchamber  and  wiUKlrawing-room  they  both  h>d^  in  and  made  I 
kitchen ;  the  presence-chamber  their  room  for  dinatch  of  thev  business  with  all  < 


mers ;  of  the  coandl  hall  their  brew-hoose,  aa  of  the  cfintnf -room  their  wood-hoose^ 
where  they  laid  in  the  defts  of  that  antient  standard  in  the  High  Park,  for  many  ages 
beyond  memory,  known  by  the  name  of  the  King^  Oak,  which  they  had  cfaoseB  oa^ 


1  caused  to  be  dug  up  by  the  roots. 

October  17. — Alxmt  the  middle  of  the  night,  these  new  gvcsts  were  first  awaked 
by  a  knocking  at  the  presencechamber  door,  which  they  also  conceiTed  did  open,  and 
something  to  enter,  which  came  through  the  room,  and  also  walkt  aboot  that  rooM 
with  a  heavy  step  du^ng  half-an-bour,  then  crept  under  ^e  bed  where  Captain  Hart 
and  Captain  Carelesse  lay,  where  it  did  seem  (as  it  were)  to  bite  and  gnaw  the  aoat 
and  bed-coards,  as  if  it  would  tear  and  rend  the  feather  beds ;  which  having  dooe  a 
while,  then  would  heaye  a  while,  and  rest ;  then  heave  them  up  again  in  the  bed  mora 
hi^h  than  it  did  before,  sometime  on  the  one  side,  sometime  on  the  other,  as  if  it  had 
tned  which  Captain  was  heaviest  Thus  having  heaved  some  half>an4ioiir,  frosn 
thence  it  walkt  out  and  went  under  the  servant's  bed,  and  did  the  like  to  them ;  henoe 
it  walkt  into  a  withdiawing-room,  and  there  did  the  same  to  all  who  lodged  thereu 
Thns  having  welcomed  than  for  more  than  two  hoars'  space,  it  walkt  out  as  it  came 
in,  and  shut  the  outer  door  again,  bat  with  a  dap  of  some  michtie  force.  These 
guests  were  in  a  sweat  all  this  while,  but  out  of  it  falling  into  a  swep  again,  it  became 
morning  first  before  they  spake  their  minds ;  then  would  they  have  it  to  be  a  dog,  yet 
they  docribed  it  more  to  the  likenesse  of  a  great  bear;  so  fell  to  the  examining  under 
the  beds,  where,  finding  only  the  mats  soacht.  but  the  bed-coards  whole^  and  the 
quarter  of  beef  which  lay  on  the  floor  untoucht,  they  entertained  other  thoughts. 

October  18. — They  were  all  awaked  as  the  night  before,  and  now  conceived  tfat 
th<nr  heard  all  the  great  defts  of  the  King's  Oak  Ivought  into  the  nresence<hamber9 
and  there  thumpt  down,  and  after  roul  about  the  room ;  they  oould  hear  their  chain 
and  stools  tost  iroro  one  side  of  the  room  unto  the  other,  and  then  (as  it  were)  ahxK 
gether  josled.  Thus  having  done  an  hour  together,  it  walkt  into  the  withdrawiag- 
room,  where  lodged  the  two  captains,  the  secretary,  and  two  servants :  here  stopt  the 
thhig  a  while,  as  if  it  did  take  breath,  but  raised  a  hideous  one,  then  walkt  into  the 
bed<hamber,  where  lay  those  as  before,  and  under  the  bed  it  went,  where  it  did  heave 
and  heave  again,  that  now  they  in  bed  were  put  to  catch  hold  upon  bed-posts,  and 
sometimes  one  of  the  other,  to  prevent  their  bemg  tumUed  out  upon  the  ground ;  thai 
coming  out  as  from  under  the  bed^  and  taking  hold  upon  the  beo-posts^it  would  shake 
the  whole  bed,  almost  as  if  a  cradle  rocked.  Thus  having  done  here  for  half-an-hour. 
U  went  into  the  withdrawing-room,  where  first  it  came  and  stood  at  the  bed's  feet,  ana 
heaving  up  the  bed's  feet,  flopt  down  again  a  while,  until  at  last  it  heaved  the  feel 
so  high  that  those  in  bed  thought  to  have  been  set  upon  their  heads ;  and  having  thnt 
for  two  hours  entertained  than,  went  out  as  in  the  night  bd^ore^  but  with  a  greiyl 
noise. 

Ortober  19. — This  night  they  awaked  not  until  the  midst  of  the  night :  they  per* 
ceived  the  room  to  shake  with  something  that  walkt  about  the  bed<hamMr,  whlck 
having  done  so  a  while,  it  walkt  into  a  withdrawing-coom,  where  it  XkxHl  up  a  brasee 
warming-pan,  and  returning  with  it  mto  the  bed-chamber,  therein  made  so  loud  a 
noise,  in  these  captains'  own  words,  it  was  as  loud  and  scurvie  as  a  ring  of  five  un* 
toned  bells  rung  backward ;  but  the  captains  not  to  seem  afraid,  next  day  made  mirtli 
ef  what  had  past,  and  jested  at  the  devil  in  the  pan. 


October  20. — These  captains  and  their  company,  still  lodging  as  before,  weie 
wakened  in  this  night  with  some  things  flying  about  the  rooms,  and  out  of  one  room 
into  the  other,  as  thrown  with  some  great  force.  Captain  Hart,  being  in  a  slumbeii 
was  taken  by  the  shoulder  and  shaked  until  he  did  sit  up  in  his  bed,  thinking  that  il 
had  been  one  of  his  fellows,  when  eaddenly  he  was  taken  as  the  pale  with  a  trencher 
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Ait  it  made  him  shrink  down  into  the  Hd-dothei,  and  all  of  them,  in  both  loooi 
kept  their  heads  at  least  within  their  sheets,  so  fiercely  did  three  dozen  of  trendiera 
lly  about  the  rooms ;  yet  Captain  Hart  ventured  again  to  peep  out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  what  it  was  that  threw,  but  then  the  trenchers  came  so  fast  and  neer 
about  his  ears,  that  he  was  fain  quickly  to  couch  again.  In  the  nunning  they  found 
aU  their  trenchers,  pots,  and  spits,  upon  and  about  their  beds,  and  all  such  things  as 
were  of  common  use  scattered  about  the  rooms.  This  night  there  were  also,  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  room  and  outer  rooms,  siich  noises  of  beating  at  doors,  and  on  tht 
walls,  as  if  that  several  smiths  had  been  at  work ;  and  yet  our  captains  shrunk  not 
from  their  work,  but  went  on  in  that,  and  lodged  as  tliey  had  done  before. 

Ocicber  21, — About  midnight  they  heard  great  knocking  at  every  door;  after  a 
while  the  doors  flew  open,  and  mto  the  withdrawing-room  entered  something  as  of  a 
mighty  proportion,  the  figure  of  it  they  knew  not  how  to  describe.  Thb  walkt  awhile 
about  the  room  shaking  the  floor  at  every  step,  then  came  it  up  close  to  the  bed^de. 
where  .ay  Captains  Crook  and  Carelesse ;  and  after  a  little  pause,  as  it  were,  the  bed* 
curtains,  both  at  sides  and  feet,  were  drawn  up  and  down  slowly,  then  faster  again  foi 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  from  end  to  end  as  fast  as  imagination  can  fande  me  run* 
ning  of  the  ringp,  then  shaked  it  the  beds,  as  if  the  joints  thereof  had  crackt ;  thea 
walkt  the  Uiing  mto  the  bedchamber,  and  so  plaied  with  those  beds  there ;  then  took 
up  eight  peuter  dishes,  and  bouled  them  about  the  room  and  over  the  servants  in  tha 
truckle-beds ;  then  sometimes  were  the  dishes  taken  up  and  thrown  crosse  the  high 
beds  and  agitinst  the  walls,  and  so  much  battered ;  but  mere  were  more  dishes  wherem 
was  meat  in  the  same  room,  that  were  not  all  removed.  During  this,  in  the  presence- 
dtamber  there  was  stranger  noise  of  weightie  things  thrown  down,  and,  as  thev  sup> 
posed,  the  clefts  of  the  Ring's  Oak  did  roul  about  the  room,  yet  at  the  wonted  hour 
went  away,  and  left  them  to  take  rest  such  as  they  could. 

OctoUr  22.— Hath  mist  of  being  set  down,  the  officers  imployed  in  their  work 
farther  off,  came  not  that  day  to  Woodstock. 

October  23. — Those  that  lodged  in  the  withdrawing-room,  in  the  midst  of  the  night 
were  awakened  with  the  cracking  of  fire,  as  if  it  had  been  with  thorns  and  sparks  ol 
fire  burning,  whereupon  they  supi>osed  that  the  bedchamber  bad  taken  fire,  and 
Hstning  to  it  farther,  they  heard  their  fellows  in  bed  sadly  groan,  which  gave  them  to 
suppose  they  might  be  suffocated ;  wherefore  they  called  upon  their  servants  to  make 
all  possible  haste  to  help  them.  When  the  two  servants  were  come  in,  they  found  all 
asleep,  and  so  brought  back  word,  but  that  there  were  no  bedclothes  upon  them ; 
wherefore  they  were  sent  back  to  cover  them,  and  to  stir  up  and  mend  the  fire.  Whea 
tfie  servants  had  covered  them  and  were  come  to  the  chimney,  in  the  comers  they 
found  their  wearing  apparel,  boots,  and  stockings,  but  they  had  no  sooner  toucht  the 
embers,  when  the  firebrmds  flew  aixmt  their  ears  so  fast,  that  away  ran  they  into  the 
other  room  for  the  shelter  of  their  coverlids ;  then  after  them  walkt  something  that 
ttampt  about  the  room  as  if  it  had  been  exceeding  angry,  and  likewise  threw  about 
the  trencho^  platters^  and  all  such  things  in  the  room— otter  two  hours  went  out,  yet 
ftampt  again  over  their  heads. 

October  24.— They  lodged  all  abroad. 

October  25.— This  afternoon  was  come  unto  them  Mr.  Richard  Crook  the  lawyeiy 
brother  to  Capt;un  Crook,  and  now  deputy-steward  of  the  mannor,  unto  Captain  Par* 
eons  and  Major  Butler,  who  had  put  out  Mr.  Hyans,  his  majestie's  officer.  To  enter- 
tain this  new  guest  the  Commissioners  caused  a  very  great  fire  to  be  nude,  of  neer 
Che  chimney-full  of  wood  of  the  King's  Oak,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  withdrawing* 
room  with  his  brother,  and  his  servant  in  the  same  room.  About  the  midst  of  the 
sight  a  wonderful  knocking  was  heard,  and  into  the  room  something  did  rush,  whidh 
coming  t)  the  chimney-side,  dasht  out  the  fire  as  with  the  stamp  of  some  prodigioua 
foot,  then  threw  down  such  weighty  stuff e,  what  ere  it  was  (tney  took  it  to  be  the 
residue  of  the  clefts  and  roots  of  Uie  King's  Oak),  close  by  the  bed-side,  that  the  house 
and  bed  shook  with  it  Captain  Cockaine  and  his  fellow  arose,  and  took  their  sworda 
to  go  unto  the  Crooks.  The  noise  ceased  at  their  rising,  so  that  they  came  to  the 
doer  and  called.  The  two  brothers,  thoueh  fuUy  awaked,  and  heard  them  call,  were 
io  amazed,  that  they  made  no  answer  untu  Captain  Cockaine  had  recovered  the  bold- 
aeas  to  cdl  very  loud,  and  came  unto  the  bed^de ;  then  faintly  first,  after  some  more 
aaeurance,  they  came  to  understand  one  another,  and  comforted  the  lawyer.  Whilst 
lUa  was  Uius,  no  noise  was  heard,  which  made  them  think  the  time  was  past  of  that 
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■Ifhf s  troable,  so  that,  after  tone  litde  conferoice.  they  appHed  tfaemadTes  to  takt 
tome  rest  When  Captain  Cockaine  was  come  to  nis  own  bed,  which  he  had  left 
open,  he  found  it  closely  oorerecL  which  he  much  wondered  at ;  but  turning  the  dothee 
down,  and  opening  it  to  get  in,  he  found  the  lower  sheet  strewed  over  wiOi  trenchen. 
Their  whole  three  dozen  of  trenchers  were  orderly  disposed  between  the  sheets,  which 
he  and  his  fellow  endeaTorinc  to  cast  out,  such  noise  arose  about  the  room,  that  tbor 
were  glad  to  get  into  bed  wuh  some  of  the  trenchers.  The  noise  lasted  a  full  han 
hour  uter  this.  This  entertainment  so  ill  did  like  the  hwyer,  and  being  not  so  wdl 
•tadied  in  the  point  as  to  resolve  this  the  deviTs  Uw  case,  that  he  next  day  resolved 
lo  be  gone ;  but  having  not  dispatcht  all  that  he  came  for,  profit  and  perswa^ona 
nrevailed  with  him  to  stay  the  other  hearing,  so  that  he  lodged  as  he  did  the  night 

October  26. — ^This  night  each  room  was  better  furnished  with  fire  and  candle  tfaaa 
before ;  yet  about  twelve  at  night  came  something  in  that  dasht  all  out,  then  did  walk 
about  tile  room,  making  a  noise,  not  to  be  set  forth  by  the  comparison  with  any  other 
thing ;  sometimes  came  it  to  tne  bedsides,  and  drew  the  curtains  to  and  fro,  then 
twerle  them,  then  walk  about  again,  and  return  to  the  bed-posts,  shake  them  with  all 
the  bed,  so  that  they  in  bed  were  put  to  hold  one  upon  the  other,  then  walk  about  the 
room  again,  and  come  to  the  servants'  bed,  and  gnaw  and  scratch  the  wainscot  head, 
and  sh^e  altogether  in  that  room ;  at  the  time  of  this  being  in  doing,  th^  in  the 
bedchamber  heard  such  strange  dropping  down  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  that  they 
supposed  'twas  like  the  fall  of  money  by  the  sound.  Captain  Cockaine,  not  fright 
cned  with  so  small  a  noise  (and  lying  near  the  chimney),  stept  out  and  made  shift  to 
Uffht  a  candle,  by  the  light  of  which  he  perceived  the  room  strewed  over  with  broken 
guss,  green,  and  some  of  it  as  it  were  pieces  of  broken  bottles ;  he  had  not  long  been 
considering  what  it  was,  when  suddenly  his  candle  was  hit  out,  and  glass  fiew  about 
the  room,  that  he  made  haste  to  the  protection  of  the  coverlets ;  the  noise  of  thunder- 
ing rose  more  hideous  then  at  any  tmie  before ;  vet,  at  a  certain  time  all  vanisht  into 
eaiunness.  The  morning  after  was  the  glass  about  the  room,  which  the  maid  that 
was  to  make  clean  the  rooms  swept  into  a  comer,  and  many  came  to  see  it.  But  Mr. 
Richard  Crook  would  stay  no  longer,  yet  as  he  stopt,  going  through  Woodstock  town, 
he  was  there  heard  to  say,  that  he  would  not  lodge  amongst  them  another  night  foe 
a  fee  of  £$00. 

(ktobtr  27. — The  Conmiisdonen  had  not  yet  done  tiieir  work,  wheiefote  they 
must  stay ;  and  being  all  men  of  the  sword,  they  must  not  seem  afraid  to  encounter 
with  anything,  though  it  be  the  devil ;  therefore,  with  i^tols  charged,  and  drawm 
iwords  laied  by  their  bed-sides,  they  applied  themselves  to  take  some  rest,  when 
something  in  the  midst  of  night  so  opened  and  shut  the  window  casements  with  such 
daps,  that  it  awakened  all  tluit  slept ;  some  of  them  peeping  out  to  look  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  windows,  stones  flew  about  the  rooms  as  if  hurled  with  many  hands: 
some  hit  the  walls,  and  some  the  beds*  heads  dose  above  the  pillows,  the  dints  of 
whidi  were  then,  and  yet  (it  is  concdved)  are  to  be  seen,  thus  sometime  throwiitf 
stones,  and  sometime  making  thundering  ndse  for  two  hours'  space  it  ceast,  and  all 
was  Quiet  till  the  mom.  After  tiieir  rising,  and  the  maid  come  in  to  make  the  fir^ 
they  looked  about  the  rooms ;  they  found  fourscore  stones  brought  in  that  night,  aad 
going  to  lay  them  together  in  the  comer  where  the  glass  (before  mentioned)  lud  bees 
swept  up,  they  found  that  every  piece  of  glass  had  been  carried  away  tiiat  nij^t 
Many  people  came  next  day  to  see  the  stones,  and  all  obserred  that  they  were  not  of 
0udi  kmd  of  stones  as  are  naturall  in  the  countrey  thereabout ;  with  these  were  r  '  ~ 


Bke  claps  of  thunder,  or  report  of  cannon  planted  against  the  rooms,  heard  by  sJI  thai 
lodged  m  the  outer  courts,  to  their  astonisnment,  and  at  Woodstock  town,  taken  to  bn 
thunder. 

October  28.-  -This  night,  both  strange  and  differing  noise  from  the  farmer  first 
wakened  Captain  Hart,  who  lodged  in  the  bedchamber,  who,  hearing  Roe  and  Brown 
lo  groan,  called  out  to  Cockaine  and  Crook  to  come  ana  help  them,  vat  Ilsrt  could  not 
now  stir  himself ;  Cockaine  would  fain  have  answered,  but  he  could  not,  or  locJc  about: 
something,  he  thought,  stopt  both  his  breath  and  held  down  his  eyelids.  Amazed 
thus,  he  struggles  and  kickt  about,  tin  he  had  awaked  Captain  Crook,  who,  haH  asleep^ 
|rew  very  angry  at  his  kicks,  and  multiplied  words,  it  grew  to  an  appointment  in  tibt 
ndd ;  but  this  fully  recovered  Cockaine  to  remember  that  Captain  Hart  had  called  foe 
help^  wherefore  to  them  he  ran  in  the  other  room,  whom  ub  found  sadly  groaaiag. 
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iHMfi,  tamping  in  tiie  chimney,  he  both  foond  1  candle  and  fire  to  fij^ht  it ;  bat  hftd 
Mt  gone  two  steps,  when  somethinf  blew  the  candle  out,  and  threw  hun  in  the  chair 
bgr  the  bedside,  when  presently  cried  out  Captain  Carelesse,  with  a  most  pittitul  voice, 
**  Come  hither,  O  come  hither,  brother  Coclcaine.  the  thing's  gone  of  me.'*  Cockaine, 
■carce  yet  himself,  helpt  to  set  him  up  in  his  bed,  and  after  Captain  Hart,  and  having 
scarce  done  that  to  them,  and  also  to  the  other  two,  they  heard  Captain  Crook  crying 
ovtj  as  if  something  had  been  killing  him.  Coclcaine  snacht  up  the  sword  that  lay  by 
their  bed,  and  ran  mto  the  room  to  save  Crook,  but  was  in  much  more  likelyhocKl  to 
kill  him,  for  at  his  coming,  the  thinff  that  pressed  Crook  went  of  him,  at  which  Crook 
ttarted  out  of  his  bed,  wlK)m  Cockame  thought  a  spirit,  made  at  him,  at  which  Crook 
cried  out ''  Lord  help,  Lord  save  me;"  Codcaine  let  fall  his  hand,  and  Crook,  embn* 
dng  Cockaine,  desired  his  reconcilement,  ^ving  him  many  thanks  for  his  ddiveranoe. 
Then  roae  they  all  and  oune  together,  discouned  sometimes  godlv  and  sometimes 
|»raied,  for  all  this  while  was  there  such  stamping  over  the  roof  of  the  house,  as  if 
f 000  horse  had  there  been  trotting ;  this  night  alfthe  stones  brought  in  the  nignt  be> 
fore,  and  laid  up  in  the  withdrawing-room,  were  all  carried  a^in  away  by  that  which 
brought  them  m,  which  at  the  wonted  time  left  of,  and,  as  it  were,  went  out,  and  •• 
away. 

October  29. — Their  businesse  having  now  received  so  much  forwardnesse  as  to 
be  neer  dispatcht  they  encouraged  one  the  other,  and  resolved  to  try  further ;  ther» 
fore,  the^  provided  more  lights  and  fires,  and  further  for  their  assistance,  prevailed 
with  their  ordinary  keeper  to  lodge  amongst  them,  and  bring  his  mastive  bitch ;  and 
It  was  so  this  night  with  them,  tluit  they  Had  no  disturbance  at  all. 

October  to.— So  well  they  had  passed  the  night  before,  that  this  night  they  went 
to  bed  confident  and  carelesse ;  until  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  something  knockt  at  the 
door  as  with  a  smith's  great  hanmier,  but  with  such  force  as  if  it  had  cleft  the  door 
thai  ent'red  something  like  a  bear,  but  seem'd  to  swell  more  big,  and  walkt  about  the 
room,  and  out  of  one  rocm  faito  theotlier,  treadinc  to  heavily,  ai  the  floare  had  not  been 
strong  enough  to  bear  it  When  it  came  into  tne  bedchamber,  it  dasht  against  the 
biMls'  head  some  kind  of  glass  vessell,  that  broke  in  sundry  pieces,  and  sometimes 
would  take  up  those  pieces,  and  hurle  them  about  the  room,  and  into  the  other 
room  ;  and  when  it  did  not  hurle  the  glasses  at  their  heads,  it  did  strike  upon  the 
tables,  as  if  many  smiths,  with  their  greatest  hammers,  had  been  laying  on  as  upon  an 
anvil ;  sometimes  it  thumpt  a^^ainst  the  walls  as  if  it  would  beat  a  hole  through ;  then 
npon  their  heads,  such  stamping,  as  if  the  roof  of  the  house  were  beating  down  upon 
their  heads ;  and  having  done  thus,  during  the  space  (as  was  conjectured)  of  two  hours 
it  ceased  and  vanished,  but  with  more  fierce  shntting  of  the  doors  than  at  any  time 
before.  In  the  morning  they  found  the  pieces  of  gla^  about  the  room,  and  observed 
that  it  was  much  difTering  from  that  glasse  brought  in  three  nights  before,  this  being 
of  a  much  thicker  substance,  which  severall  persons  which  came  in  carried  away  some 
pieces  of.  The  Commissioners  were  in  debate  of  lodging  there  no  more ;  but  s^l  their 
Dusinesse  was  not  done,  and  some  of  them  wereso  conceited  as  to  believe,  and  to  at> 
tribute  the  rest  thev  enjoyed,  the  night  before  this  hst,  unto  the  mastive  bitch ;  where- 
fore,  they  resolved  to  get  more  company,  and  the  mastive  bitch,  and  try  anoUser 
night 

October  31. — This  night  the  fires  and  lights  prepared,  the  ordinary  keeper  and  his 
bitGh,  with  another  man  perswaded  b^  him,  they  all  took  their  beds  and  tell  asleep. 
But  about  twelve  at  night,  such  rappmg  was  on  all  sides  of  them,  that  it  wikened  aD 
of  than ;  as  the  doors  did  seem  to  open,  the  mastive  bitch  fell  fearfully  a  yolling,and 
presently  ran  fiercely  into  the  bed  to  them  in  the  truckle-bed ;  as  the  thing  came  by 
flie  table,  it  struck  so  fierce  a  blow  on  that,  as  that  it  made  the  frame  to  aack,  thsn 
look  the  warming-pan  from  off  the  table,  and  stroke  it  against  the  walls  with  so  mnch 
force  as  that  it  uras  beat  flat  together,  lid  and  bottom.  Now  were  they  hit  as  they  lay 
corered  over  head  and  ears  within  the  bedclothes.  Captain  Carelesse  was  talten  a 
sound  btow  on  the  head  with  the  shoulder-blade  bone  of  a  dead  horse  (before  tluy  had 
been  but  thrown  at,  when  they  peept  «p,and  mist) ;  Browne  had  a  shrewd  Uf«cB  the 
leg  with  the  backbone,  and  another  on  the  head,  and  every  one  of  them  felt  s.<!verall 
blows  of  bones  and  stones  through  the  bed-dothes,  for  now  these  things  wen  thrown 
■»  from  an  angry  hand  that  meant  fnr&er  mischief ;  the  stones  flew  in  at  wi  >dow  as 
shot  out  of  a  gun,  nor  was  the  bursts  lesse  (as  from  without)  than  of  a  cam<oQ|  and 
yi  tne  windows  broken  down.    Mow,  as  the  hmrling  of  the  things  did  cease,  ma  tfit 
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tfung  walkt  vp  and  down.  Captaini  Codcsdne  and  Hart  cried  out,  In  tlie  nam?  of  ^ 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  what  are  you?  What  would  you  have?  What  hav« 
we  done  that  you  disturb  us  thus  ?  No  voice  replied  (as  the  Captain  said,  yet  sooM 
tf  their  servants  have  said  otherwise),  and  the  noise  ceast  Hereupon  Captadns  Bart 
and  Codcaine  rose,  who  lay  in  the  bedchamber,  renewed  the  fire  and  lights,  and  ooe 

Knt  candle  in  a  candlestick,  they  placed  in  the  door,  that  might  be  seen  b^  them  in 
th  the  rooms.  No  sooner  were  they  got  to  bed,  but  the  noise  arose  on  all  sides  more 
loud  and  hideous  than  at  any  time  before,  insomuch  as  (to  use  the  Captain's  own 
words)  it  returned  and  brought  seven  devib  worse  tiian  itself ;  and  presently  they  saw 
the  candle  and  candlestsk  in  the  passage  of  the  door,  dasht  up  to  the  roof  of  the  room 
by  a  kick  of  the  hinder  parts  of  a  horse,  and  after  with  the  hoof  trode  out  the  snuff, 
and  so  dasht  out  the  fire  in  the  chinmeys.  As  this  was  done,  there  fell,  as  from  the 
sieling.  upon  them  in  the  truckle<4)eds,  such  quantities  of  water,  as  if  it  had  beei 
pourM  out  of  buckets,  which  stunk  worse  than  any  earthly  stink  could  make ;  and  a& 
this  was  in  doing,  something  crept  under  the  high  beds,  tost  them  up  to  the  roc^  ol 
the  house  with  Uie  Commissioners  in  them,  until  the  testers  of  the  beds  were  beaten 
down  upon,  and  the  bedstead-frames  broke  under  them ;  and  here  some  pause  being 
made,  they  all,  as  if  with  one  consent,  started  up,  and  ran  down  the  stairs  until  tii^ 
came  into  the  Councel  Hall,  where  two  sate  up  a4)rewin^,  but  now  were  fallen 
asleep ;  those  they  scared  much  with  wakening  ot  them,  having  been  much  perplext 
before  with  the  strange  nois^  which  commonly  was  taken  bv  them  abroad  for  thunder, 
sometimes  for  rumblmg  wino.  Here  the  Captains  and  their  company  got  fire  awl 
candle,  and  every  one  carrying  something  of  either,  they  returned  mto  the  Presence 
Chamber,  where  some  appUed  thenaselves  to  make  the  fire,  whilst  others  fell  to  prayerS| 
and  having  got  some  clothes  about  them,  they  spent  the  residue  of  the  night  m  sink- 
ing psalms  and  prayers ;  during  which  no  noise  was  in  that  room,  but  nooet  hideousqr 
round  about,  as  at  some  distance. 

It  should  have  been  told  before,  bow  that  when  Captain  Hart  first  rose  this  night 
(who  lay  in  the  bedchamber  next  ue  fire),  he  found  their  book  of  valuations  crosse  the 
embers  smoaking,  which  he  snacht  up  and  cast  upon  the  table  there,  which  the  night 
before  was  left  upon  the  table  in  the  presence  amongst  their  other  papers ;  this  book 
was  in  the  mommg  found  a  handful  burnt,  and  had  burnt  the  table  where  it  lay ; 
Browne  the  clerk  said,  he  would  not  for  a  100  and  a  jCioo  that  it  had  been  burnt  a 
handful  further. 

This  night  it  happened  that  there  were  six  cony-stealers,  who  were  come  with  their 
nets  and  ferrets  to  tne  cony-burrows  by  Rosamond^s  Well ;  but  with  the  noise  this 
night  from  the  Mannor-house,  they  were  so  terrified,  that  like  men  distracted  away  they 
ran,  and  left  their  haies  all  ready  pitched,  ready  up,  and  the  ferrets  in  the  cony-biir- 
rows. 

Now  the  Commissioners,  more  sensible  of  their  danger,  considered  more  seriously 
of  their  safety,  and  agreed  to  go  and  confer  with  VLs.  Hoffman,  the  minister  of  Wottoo 
(a  man  not  of  the  meanest  note  for  life  or  learning,  by  some  esteemed  nuire  high),  to 
desire  his  advice,  tog^her  with  his  company  and  prayers.  Mr.  Hoffman  held  it  too 
high  a  point  to  resolve  on  suddenly  and  by  himself,  whe«^ore  desired  time  to  con- 
sider upon  it,  which  being  agreed  unto,  he  forthwith  rode  to  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  Mr. 
Wheat,  the  two  next  Tustices  of  Peace,  to  try  what  warrant  they  could  give  him  for  it 
They  both  (as  'tis  saia  from  themselves)  encouraged  him  to  be  assisting  to  the  Com* 
niasionere^  according  to  his  calling. 

But  certain  it  is,  that  when  they  came  to  fetch  him  to  go  with  them,  Mr.  Hoffman 
answered,  that  he  would  not  lodge  there  one  night  for  £>%ooy  and  being  asked  to  pray 
with  them,  he  held  up  his  hands  and  said,  that  ne  would  not  meddle  upon  any  terms. 

Mr.  Hoffman  refusing  to  undertake  the  quairel,  the  Commissioners  held  it  not  safe 
to  lodge  where  they  had  been  thus  entertained  any  longer,  but  caused  aU  things  to  be 
removed  into  the  diambers  over  the  gatehouse,  where  they  stayed  but  one  night,  and 
what  rest  they  enjoyed  there,  we  have  but  an  uncertain  rebtion  of,  for  they  went  away 
earlT  the  next  morning ;  but  if  it  may  be  held  fit  to  set  down  what  hath  been  delivered 
by  tne  report  01  others,  they  were  also  the  same  night  mncfa  affri^ted  with  dreadful 
i^>paritions ;  but  observing  that  Uiese  passages  spruul  much  in  discourse,  to  be  alto 
m  particulars  taken  notice  of,  and  that  the  nature  of  it  made  not  for  their  cause,  they 
agreed  to  the  concealing  of  thin,^  for  the  future ;  yet  this  is  well  known  and  certain, 
that  the  gate-keeper's  wiie  W4S  m  ao  itiango  an  agonr  in  her  bed,  and  in  her  bad> 
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diamber  lOGh  noise  (whflst  her  husbuid  was  abore  with  the  Commissioiien).  that 
two  maids  in  the  next  room  to  her,  durst  not  Tentnre  to  assist  her,  bat  affrighted  nyi 
out  to  call  company,  and  their  master,  and  found  the  woman  (at  their  coming  in)  gaip* 
ing  for  breath  :  and  the  next  day  said,  that  she  saw  and  suffered  that,  which  for  aU  tbi 
world  she  would  not  be  hired  to  again. 

Prom  Woodstock  the  Commissioners  remored  unto  Euetme,  and  some  ol  tiiem  r^ 
tamed  to  Woodstock  the  Sunday  se'nnieht  after  (the  book  of  Vdoations  wanting 
something  that  was  for  haste  left  imperfect),  but  lodged  not  in  any  of  those  roomt 
where  they  had  lain  before,  and  yet  were  not  unvisitea  (as  they  confess  themsdvM] 
bjr  the  devil,  whom  they  called  their  nightly  guest;  Captain  Crook  can^e  not  untOl 
Tuesday  night,  and  how  he  sped  that  ni^t  the  gate-keeper's  wife  can  tell  if  she  dareth, 
but  what  she  hath  whispered  to  her  gossips,  shsul  not  be  made  a  part  of  this  our  nam* 
tire,  nor  many  more  particulars  whicn  have  fallen  from  the  Commissioners  themselves 
•nd  their  servants  to  other  persons ;  they  are  all  or  most  of  them  alive,  and  may  add 
tc  it  when  they  please,  and  surely  have  not  a  better  way  to  be  revenged  of  him  idio 
troubled  them,  tnan  according  to  the  proverb,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

There  remains  this  observation  to  oe  added,  that  on  a  Wednesday  morning  all  these 
officers  went  away ;  and  that  since  then  diverse  persons  of  several  qualities,  have  lodged 
often  and  sometimes  long  in  the  same  rooms,  both  in  the  presence,  withdrawing  room, 
and  bed-chamber  belonging  unto  his  sacred  Majesty ;  yet  none  have  had  the  least  du^ 
turban-re,  or  heard  the  sm^est  noise,  for  which  the  cause  was  not  as  ordinary  as  ap- 
parent, except  the  Commissioners  and  their  company,  who  came  in  order  to  the  aliea- 
iting  and  pulling  down  the  house,  which  is  well-aigh  perfonned. 

A  SHOKT  tUKVBT  OF  WOODSTOCK,  NOT  TAKBN  BT  ANY  OF  THB  BBFOB»> 
MBNTfONBD  COMMISSIONBB8.* 

The  noble  seat,  called  Woodstock,  b  one  of  the  ancient  honors  bdonging  to  the  crows 
Severall  mannors  owe  suite  and  service  to  the  place ;  but  the  custom  of  the  country 
giving  it  but  the  title  of  a  mannor,  we  shall  erre  with  them  to  be  the  better  understood. 

The  mannor-house  hath  been  a  large  fabrick,  and  accounted  among  his  majestie's 
•tanding  houses,  because  there  was  idwaies  kept  a  standing  furniture.  This  great 
house  was  built  by  King  Henry  the  First,  but  ampleyfied  with  the  gate4iouse  and 
outsides  of  the  outer  court,  by  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  stables  by  King  James. 

About  a  bow-shot  from  the  gate  south-west,  remain  foundation  signs  of  Uiat  stm^ 
tore,  erected  bv  Kin^  Henry  the  Second,  for  the  security  of  Lady  Rosamond,  daughter 
of  Walter  Lord  Clifford,  which  some  poets  have  compared  to  the  Dedalian  labynntih. 
but  the  form  and  circuit  both  of  the  pbice  and  ruins  snow  it  to  have  been  a  house  and 
of  one  pile,  perhaps  of  strength,  aeon-ding  to  the  fashion  of  those  times,  and  probabhr 
was  fitted  with  secret  places  of  recess,  and  avenues  to  hide  or  convey  away  such 
persons  as  were  not  willing  to  be  found  if  narrowly  sought  after.  About  tiie 
midst  of  the  place  ariseth  a  spring,  caUed  at  present  Rosamond's  Well :  it  is  but 
shallow,  and  snews  to  have  been  paved  and  walled  about,  likely  contrived  for  the  use 
of  them  within  the  housOj  when  it  should  be  of  danger  to  go  out. 

A  ouarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  King's  house  is  seated  Woodstock  town,  new 
and  old.  This  new  Woodstock  did  arise  by  some  buildings  which  Henry  the  Second 
nve  leave  to  be  erected  (as  received  by  tradition),  at  the  suit  of  the  Lady  Rosamond, 
tor  the  use  of  out-servants  upon  the  wastes  of  the  mannor  of  Bladon,  where  is  the 
mother  church ;  this  is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  it,  though  encreased  to  a  market  town 
by  the  advantage  of  the  Court  residing  sometime  near,  which  of  late  years  they  have 
been  sensible  of  the  want  of ;  this  town  was  made  a  corporatioa  in  ^e  nth  year  ol 
Henry  the  Sixth,  by  charter,  with  power  to  send  two  burgesses  to  parliament  or  not, 
at  they  will  themselves. 

Old  Woodstock  is  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook,  named  Glyme,  which  also 
fimneth  through  the  park ;  the  town  consists  not  of  above  four  or  five  houses,  but  it  is 
to  be  conceivea  that  it  haUi  been  nnich  larger  (but  very  andently  so),  for  in  some  old 
law  historians  there  is  mention  of  the  assize  at  Woodstock,  for  a  law  made  in  a  Micet 
gemote  (the  name  of  Parliaments  before  the  coming  of  tiie  Nonnan)  in  the  dayi  cl 
KingEthebed. 

*  The  Sorvey  of  Woodstock  b  appended  to  the  pieoeding  pamphbl. 
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And  in  iflce  ouuiAef,  that  tliereaboat  was  a  kin^  house,  if  not  in  the  suae  placi 
where  Henry  the  First  built  the  kte  standing  pile  before  his ;  for  in  sodi  days  Uxne 
peat  coundla  were  commonly  held  in  the  King's  palaces.  Some  of  those  bnds  hare 
belonged  to  the  orders  of  the  Knights  Templers,  tttere  being  records  whidi  caD  them 
Terras  puts  Rex exiambiavU cum  Tem^larHs. 

But  now  this  bfee  large  mannor-hous^  is  in  a  manner  almost  tamed  into  hcsms  of 
nbbish ;  some  seven  or  eight  rooms  left  (or  the  accommodation  of  a  tenant  that  shoold 
rent  the  King's  meadows  (of  those  who  had  no  power  to  let  them),  with  serecal  high 
mcorered  walls  standing,  the  prodigious  spectaudes  of  malice  onto  monarchy,  which 
nimes  still  bear  semblance  of  their  state,  and  yet  asporr  in  singht  of  envy,  or  of  weatheri 
tc  show,  What  kings  do  build,  subjects  may  sometimes  sLSce,  but  utterly  can  never 
overthrow. 

tliat  part  of  the  park  called  the  High-park,  hath  been  lately  subdivided  by  Si 
Arthur  Haselrig,  to  make  pastures  for  his  breed  of  colts,  and  other  parts  plowed  Lp. 
Of  the  whole  saith  Roflfus  Warwioensis,  in  MS.  Hen.  I.,  p.  122,  Feat  iste  Rex  Par^ 
turn  de  Woodstock^  cum  PaUstie^  infra  preuUclum  Pareum^  qui  Parcus  eratfrismMi 
Parcus  AngUm,  et  cotUinei  in  circuOu  sepUm  Miliaria;  construetus  erat  Anno  14 
kujus  RepSy  ami  parttm  fhoH,  Without  the  King's  demesne  woods  were,  it  cannot 
wdl  be  said  now  are,  the  timber  being  all  sold  off,  and  underwoods  socropt  and  spoitod 
bv  that  kxaaX  the  Locd  Munson,  and  other  greedy  catUe,  that  they  are  hardly  recover' 
able.  Beyond  which  lieth  Stooefidd,  and  other  mannors  that  hold  of  WoodstodL 
with  other  woods,  that  have  been  aliened  by  former  kings,  but  with  reservation  oi 
•iberty  for  his  majestie's  deer,  and  other  beasts  of  foRest,to  harbor  in  at  pleasure,  as  in 
dne  plaoe  is  to  be  shewed. 


No.  III. 


[Tm  following  extract  firom  a  letter  b  docqneted  by  the  Author  ''to  be  fa»erted 
as  an  illustration  of  Woodstock.  **  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  included  in  previ- 
ous editions,  but  is  now  added,  accordhig  to  the  Authoi's  apparent  wish— 1S71.] 

O^rfordSeH,  3. 

Having  got  sight  of  a  letter  concemin|^  the  nckness  and  death  of  old  Mr.  JLenthal 
from  a  person  of  known  worth  and  inteenty,  I  could  not  conceal  it  from  you,  being, 
as  I  conceive,  of  publick  concern,  which  letter  was  as  foUoweth : — 

Sir— When  1  came  to  his  presence  he  told  me  "  he  was  very  ghul  to  see  me,  for 
he  had  two  ^reat  works  to  do,  and  I  must  assist  him  in  both  :  to  fit  his  body  for  tfa« 
earth,  and  his  soul  for  heaven,"  to  which  purpose  he  desired  me  to  pray  with  him.  I 
told  him  the  Church  had  appointed  an  office  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  I  must 
use  that.  He  said, ''  Yes,  he  chiefly  desired  the  prayers  of  the  Church,**  wherein  he 
joined  with  a  great  fervency  and  devotion.  After  prayers  he  desired  absolution.  I 
told  him  I  was  very  ready  and  willing  to  pronounce  it,  but  he  must  first  come  to  Chris- 
tUtn  contrition  for  the  sins  and  failinp  of  his  life.  ^  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  then  in- 
struct me  to  my  duty." 

I  desired  him  to  examine  his  life  by  the  ten  commandments,  and  wherehi  he  fooad 
his  failings  to  fly  to  the  gospel  of  mercy.  Then  I  read  the  ten  commandments  in  order 
to  Iiim,  mentioning  the  principal  sins  against  each  commandment.  To  pass  by  other 
things  (under  the  seal  of  this  office),  when  I  came  to  the  fifth  commandment  and  lewem- 
bered  him  that  Disobedience,  Rebellion,  and  Schism  were  the  great  sins  against  this 
commandment — "  Yes,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  there's  my  trouble,  my  disobedience,  not  against 
my  natural  parents,  but  against  the  Pater  fatria  our  deceased  sovereign.  I  confess 
with  Paul  I  held  their  clothes  whilst  they  murthered  him,  but  herein  I  was  notsocrim- 
inal  as  Paul  was,  for  God  thou  knowest  I  never  consented  to  his  death.  I  ever  prayed 
and  endeavoied  what  I  could  against  it,  but  I  £d  too  much.  Almighty  God  torghra 
me." 

I  then  desired  him  to  deal  freely  and  openly  in  that  business,  and  if  he  knew  any 
of  those  villains  that  plotted  or  contrived  that  horrid  murder  wludi  were  no*,  yet  (i^ 
tocted  now  to  discover  'em.    He  answered,  '^  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  buskeas,  bit 
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tMl  nerw  iotered  into  that  secret,  bat  wbat  eoncerns' mysdf  I  will  confess  freely. 
Three  things  are  especially  laid  to  my  charge,  wherein  I  am  Indeed  too  ipiiltv :  that  I 
went  from  the  Parliament  to  the  army,  that  I  proposed  the  bloody  question  tor  trying 
the  king,  and  that  I  sat  after  the  king's  death.  To  the  first  I  may  nve  this  in  answer) 
that  Cromwell  and  his  agents  deceived  a  wiser  man  than  myself,  that  excellent  King, 
and  then  might  well  deceive  me  also,  and  so  they  did.  I  knew  the  Presbyterians  wo  Jid 
never  restore  the  king  to  his  just  rights,  these  men  swore  they  woiikL 

"  For  theeecond  no  excuse  can  be  made,  but  I  have  the  king's  pardon,  and  I  hops 
Ahniffhty  God  will  grant  me  his  mercy  also.  Yet,  sir,  even  then,  wnen  I  put  the  <)uee* 
lion,  I  hoped  the  very  patting  the  question  would  have  cleared  lum,  because  I  believed 
four  for  one  were  against  it,  but  thev  deceived  me  alsa 

"To  the  third  1  make  this  candid  confession,  that  'twas  my  own  baseness,  and  001^ 
■rdBoe,  and  unworthy  fear  to  submit  my  hfe  and  estate  to  the  mercy  of  those  men  that 
BMirtbered  tiie  king,  that  hurried  me  on  against  my  own  consdenoe  to  act  with  thenw 
Tet  then  I  thought  I  mixht  do  some  good  and  hinder  some  ilL  Something  I  did  fot 
the  Church  and  Universities,  something  for  the  king  when  I  broke  the  oath  of  abjur- 
ation, as  that  Sir  O B and  vourself  knows;  something  also  for  his  return,  as 

my  L.  G..  and  Mr.  T T and  vourself  know ;  but  theillldid  overweighed  the 

little  gooa  I  would  have  done.    God  forgive  me  for  this  alsa" 

After  this  I  remembered  him  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Churdi  also  had  been  bar- 
barously murthered  and  ruined,  and  asked  whether  he  had  any  hand  or  gave  any  co»> 
sent  therein.  He  answered,  '*  None:  for  I  always  did  brieve  that  was  the  primitive 
and  best  government  of  the  Church,''  and  said  he  died  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church  d 
England  as  it  was  established  before  these  times ;  for  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  altera* 
tion  of  the  Litum. 

After  this  fXaat.  wherein  he  indeed  showed  hhnself  a  very  hearty  penitent,  he  a^aia 
desired  the  absolution  of  the  Church,  which  I  then  pronounced^  and  which  he  received 
with  much  content  and  satisfaction ;  for,  says  he,  **  Now,  now  mdeed  do  I  fed  the  joy 
and  benefit  of  that  office  which  Christ  hath  left  to  his  Church."  Then  praying  for  the 
King^  that  he  might  long  and  happily  reign  over  us,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  Churdi, 
he  again  de^red  prayers.  The  next  day  he  received  the  sacrament,  and  after  that 
work  I  desired  him  to  express  himself  to  Doctor  Dickenson,  a  leamea  physician,  Fel- 
low of  Merton  College,  wno  received  the  sacrament  with  hun,  concemmg  the  King's 
death,  because  he  haa  only  done  it  to  me  in  confession ;  which  he  did  to  the  same 
effect  as  he  had  spake  to  me.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  spent  in  devotionand  penitea* 
lial  meditations  to  his  last. 

>  can  but  observe  that  Septen^ 
of  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and 
,  was  also  the  day  when  Ma^ 
ter  Lenthal  (speaker  of  that  long  and  fatal  Parliament)  ended  his  life ;  the  candur  and 
manner  of  whose  departure  such  as  were  Members  (it  yet  there  be  any  rumpa  of  tlMi 
limp)  wiU  de  wen  to  iaitata 
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AlbamTi  JosBTH  (RochecE&X  tnooonter 
with  Hoktenongh*  aoi|  411;  Mr  Itooh*> 
cUIFe. 

Albert  Lee.    Sm  Lee. 

Alice  Le^  Ukeneet  to  Anne  Soott,  11 ;  with 
her  lather.  30 ;  at  the  intenriew  between 
him  and  llarfcham,  61 :  at  evening  eenrice, 
1^  ;  intenriew  with  Markbam,  157  ;  en- 
counter with  the  woman  at  the  weU,  tiq ', 
her  deacription  of  the  King,  370 ;  compan* 
kmship  with  him  as  Kemeguy,  a8a  ;  im- 
fJores  Markham  to  leaire  the  Lodge,  306 ; 
the  King  disdoaes  himself  to  her,  310 ;  in* 
tenriew  with  Rochecliffe,  32a;  stops  the 
duel,  33^ :  happy  enxniaal,  440. 

An  hour  with  thee,  908. 

Army  of  the  Coauiionwealth«  power  U,  ii|. 

Babb-satsm,  243 ;  note  on,  4%$, 

BoTia*  the  hoimd,  arrives  to  aid  his  master, 

40 :  sQCCors  Alice,  aa  I ;  seises  Charies.  aaS; 

end  of,  449 ;  prototype,  11 ;  m^U,  449* 
Bible,  Bletson's  contempt  lor,  19a. 
Bletson,  commissioner,  Sir  Henrr's  opfauoo 

of,  37 ;  description  of,  isa ;  nis  animns 

mondi,  134  >  scared  by  the  ghoatf  141 ; 

eootempt  for  the  Bible,  19s. 
Book  of  Common  Pnytr,  note  OB,  4Si« 
BnmUetye  House,  16- 
Bring  the  bowl  which  yo«  boMt,  a4y. 
By  pathless  march»  169. 

Camkibalism  of  the  Cavaliers,  mtUt  4S** 

Qvevy  Patrick,  note  on,  454. 

Ovjuiera^  cannibaliam  of,  n^U,  45a. 

Charies  I.,  Cromwdl's  i^xMtropoe  <m$  109 ; 
betorayal » f ,  m^^tmUx,  499- 

CJaarles  II.,  dressed  as  a  womai^  encounter 
with  Alice  Lee,  919 ;  drops  a  rmg  into  her 
pitcher,  aa3 ;  tries  to  enter  Woodstock  by 
tfaa  windowt  aaS;  as  Loois  Kcnkcgay, 
ai6,  wailed  on  b^  Albert  Lee,  349;  lus 
Epignrian  philosc^y,  a66;  profligate  logi^ 
276;  encoonter  with  Evetwrd.  a88 ;  separ- 
ated by  Sir  Henry,  S93  ;  discloses  himself 
to  Alice,  310 ;  receives  Maricham's  diat- 
lenge,  307 ;  reveals  himself  to  him,  338 ; 
leaves  Woodstock  in  Amert  Lee's  clothes, 
189 1  restoration,  444 ;  last  meeting  with 
I<Mf447« 


Chaucer's  words  hamit  our  eara,  191. 

ChuTcbea  only  tall  houses,  361. 

Civil  war,  1615,  female  camp4oOowtn 

Classes  mixed,  363. 

Cobb,  Ephraim,  9$. 

Collins,  Joe,  9. 

Commissioners,   Woodstock,    to;    io 
Lodge,  168 ;  consternation  d^  174  ; 
seded,  197 ;  a^ptndixt  488. 

Common  Prayer,  note  on,  4(1. 

Conscience,  appeals  to,  by  the  Puritans,  6e. 

Cromwell,  predominance  of,  8a  ;  his  figure^ 
96 ;  rebgion,  07 ;  interview  wiUi  Wildiake^ 
97  ;  apostropne  on  Charles  I.,  too ;  issues 
a  warrant  to  clear  Woodstock  Lodge,  iia ; 
his  signature,  194 :  unexpected  airival  at 
Woo<totock,  360 ;  lunged  at  by  Wildrakei 
367;  his  stuck  OB  the  lodge.  397;  hia 
apostrophe.  40a:  questions  9s  Henry, 
mA  ;  search  lor  the  King^  413  ;  discovers 
Albert  Lee,  424  {  pardona  the  prisoDei% 
43S- 

D'Atsn ANT,  Sir  William,  spft. 
Desborough,  Sir  Henry's  <^Nnion  of,  \j  \  dfta 
scription  of,  130 ;  his  bed  overturned,  S4S* 
Devil  of  Woodstock,  ap^mdis^  488. 
Dogs,  desertion  by,  $9* 

BvsKAKD  Maskham.  interview  with  Sk 
Henry  in  the  keeper's  hut,  61 ;  spends  Ihe 
night  in  the  Lodge,  77 ;  writes  to  Crorn* 
well,  84  ;  and  sends  the  letter  by  Wildrake^ 
89 ;  welcome  from  the  Mayor  and  Hold* 
enough,  117 ;  proceeds  with  them  to  ifaa 
Lodge,  las  ;  encounter  widi  the  spirit,  14$; 
and  visit  to  the  Keeper's  hut,  ica  ;  mter> 
view  with  Alice,  157  \  hearaot  (>omw«U'a 
trap,  160;  fires  his  pistol  at  the  apparitioay 
183 :  encounter  with  the  King ;  a87 ;  sept 
arated  by  Sir  Henry,  S93  ;  turned  off  tn 
Sir  Henry,  304 ;  the  meetingat  the  King^ 
Oak,  332 ;  kisees  Charles's  hand,  34a  | 
arrested  by  Cromwell,  360;  happy  «» 
poi>ss3,44o. 

Epicturian  philosophy.  s66. 

Edward  IV.,  the  jolly  King,  ssi* 

FAMtum,  note  on,  453. 
Filth  Monaichj,  HaffSmi't  views  o^  «]M 
U6g) 
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Glbb  for  Kinf  OiariM,  a47, 
G«)dyJellycOl,.67,  a$$. 
Gonpowder,  white,  9. 


Wildrake,  160. 
Haaeldine,  Phuip  (TomkiiiiX  %^ 
Her  for  Caralieral  70. 
HoldeDough,  Rct.  Nehemiah^  pulled  down 


from  the  p'olptt,  ai , 

117 ;  defies  Uie  Woodstock  glioet,  141 ;  his 


tale  of  the  citU  war, 
Cromwell  )6a ;   recosniies 
his  old  colkwe  mate,  431. 

iooe's  £TerT>  Day  Bode,  1. 

^   '        Dr.  Michael,  I 


welcooMS  Markham, 
;his 
with 


h  4Sh 
Homgudgeoa  thrown  down  by  Albert,  4ao)> 

Ivi»pBiiDBim»  demeanor  oi;  sS. 

Jbllyoot,  Goody,  67 ;  RochedifVa  pie- 
aller,  255. 

lews  older  than  Christians.  140. 

Joliffe,  Joceline,  interrupts  the  preacher,  a6; 
arrives  to  aid  his  anaster  39 ;  and  conducts 
Tomldns  to  the  Lodge,  43  ;  his  hut,  60 ; 
strikes  down  Tomkins,  3K5 ;  receives  the 
dead  roan's  glove,  377 :  the  burial  see 
•eised  by  Crnnwell,  398* 

JostdevU  of  Woodstock,  mH^uUst  4S>* 

KSBPSlK't  hut,  60. 

Kemeguv,  Louis.  St«  Chariea  IL 

King's  Oak,  rencontra  at,  sat. 

LauoHTBK,  internal.  303. 

liee,  Albert,  enters  Woodstock  by  the  win- 
dow, aa9 :  waits  on  Keraeguy,  349 :  inter- 
view witn  Rocbecliffe»  as9*  exchanges 
clothes  with  the  King,  388;  springs  from 
Rosamond's  Tower,  4ae  »  before  Cromr 

Lae,  Sir  Henry,  with  his  daughter,  30 ;  en- 
counter with  Tomkins,  37 ;  mterview  with 
Markham  in  die  keepers  ha 
ing  service,   i  p ;    refuses 


proposal,  196  s  raoocnpieath 
Mndng  boiU  with  Tomkins,  ai6 


at 

Kemeguy's 
combatanta,  a9( 
l©4. 


own  son,  aa9 


;  pleasure  i 


leouguistt 
endtheL 
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queatiooedbyC 
him,  436 


Lee,  Victor,  the  picture  of,  kSv. 
Lenthsl,  coufeasioB  of,  m^ptnmst  499> 
Loyal  Lise,  136. 


ICaida,  piutuype  of  Bevia,  ii ;  md^^  44t> 

Markham.    Aw  Everard. 

Mayflower.    Av  Phcebe. 

Mavor  of  Woodstock,  hoaity  wcstitioa  el 

Markham,  117. 
Ma|poj;r«r" 


Mnton,  Sir  Henry  Lee  a  abhorrenee  ol^  mj; 
Ministers,  Scots  do  nothing  without  tbaif 

SJO. 
Moon,  wading^  cham  d^  aat* 

Oak,  Ro^  at  Woodatock,  4S» 
Oliver.    S«4  CroaaweU. 

pASUAMBirr,  CromweU's  ooinion  ol^  Mf. 

Pearson,  Cromwell's  attendant,  98,qMiki 
for  the  priaonera,  4a6. 

Petard-finng  at  Woodstock,  406. 

Phoebe  Mayflower,  appearance  at  Woo4* 
atock,  54  ;  inlonns  Everard  about  Kemo* 
cuy,  sSs ;  enMmiter  with  Tomkina  at  th« 
fountain,  3sa ;  qnestiooed  by  CroBwuUt 

Sir  HenTj  a  pony,  t9y« 

logic,  a^ 

RAirrsB*,  348 ;  note  00, 4|t* 
Rere  su^rs.  noU^  187. 
Restoration  of  Charlea  II.,  444. 


Roaring  boys,  a39- 
Robin  redbreaal 
RobtaoB,  Dick, 


Robin  redbreaat,  laS. 
obtaoB,  Did^  the  1 
SS.8- 


muidered  piayec,  aof^ 


Rochediffe,  Dr.,  at  evening  aenrice,  xp ; 
attenda  the  fainting  knkht,  a3o ;  his  piaal 
ler,  a^s  *  in  bis  chamber,  259 ;  his  plots^ 
a6i ;  interview  with  AUoe,  32a ;  encounter 
with  Wikhake,  ^29 ;  tries  to  stop  thedneL 
133 ;  *t  the  buinal  of  Tomkin^  and  seiaea 
by  CromwelL  398 }  recognii,cs  Holdenoqgh 
as  his  old  coUcge  mate,  431 ;  noieoii,  4sa  % 
MSS.of,ii. 
Roger.  .StftfWildrake. 
Roaunond  of  Woodstock,  conneriioB  with 

the  Kin|b  Jia. 
Roimoaiva  fountain.  Phoebe'a  < 

with  Tomkina  at,  3sa« 
labyrinth,  14. 
Tower,  47;  light  aeaa 
ia6 ;  dIowb  v^  4ai» 
\  aiy. 


Satam^i  bviaMa  Worid,  ^ 

Scots*  Sir  Henry's  evil  opudoo  ol^  af s  ;  <• 

nothing  withoiot  their  nunistcr,  330. 
Scott,  Anne,  11. 

Scripture  language  perverted,  a4. 
.Scuffle  of  Woodotoo^  ^^p^mdue^  4S{« 
Shakspeare,  Sir  Henry'a  reverence  foft  t. 

the  indcpendenta*  denunciation  0^  gf. 
Signal  of  danger,  note  on,  454. 
Song— An  hour  widi  thee,  308. 

Bring  the  bowl  wh;ch  yea  beaa^  a^i 

By  patfilem  aaarch,  169. 

For  King  Charka,  a^T^^^ 
Spitflre,  the  page,  '3S^*463  ?  bringatfM 

cock'a  feather,  38a :  nota  on,  4C4. 
Sweaiingf  Pnritan'a  abhorraooe  0^  m 


»tst 


ToMKiii%  Jossni,  poUa  Hddenoqgh  dowa 
from  the  pulpit,  ai :  hia  oratory,  a4 ;  e»* 
with  Sir  Henry  Lee,  37 ;  enlen 


the  Lodge,  49  *  rd>ukea  I  hoebe  and  Jo.. 
SMkSS;a]id  deaoiuoaa  Shakapeara,  sf  t 
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47» 


MCUUDt  01  UM  ^KMt  tCMM  at  WoodstOCXy 

164 ;  fendng  boot  with  Sir  Henr^  ai6 ; 
played  on  by  RochecUff*.  s6a ;  conndence 
>Dt  347 »   encounter  with  Phoebe  at  the 


><>t  347 »   enooonter  wiu«  •  < 
foantam,  sp  ;  death  o^  356. 

Tajcdtkb,  Us  power.  109. 

Yindicadoa  of  the  Common  Pkajtr,  m§Uf 

Tirtne  and  talent,  173. 

Whsn  I  was  a  yoonf  lad,  490. 

Wildrake,  Roger,  90;  carries  Markham's 
letter  to  Cromwell,  89 ;  intenriew  with  the 
Protector,  07 ;  and  receives  the  warrant, 
scrnples,  113  ;   his  strnggles  to  be 


temperate,  iij;  Arows  ro  hb  hat,  i6a ; 
crosses  swords  widi  Warrison,  169 ; 
druKsed  by  the  spirits,  184 ;  k>ins  tne  Lees 
at  Woodstock,  340 ;  brings  the  challei^ 
to  Charies,  316 ;  enconnter  with  Rocm- 
diffe,  339:  derotioB  to  the  King,  341  ; 
tends  waining  to  the  Lodge.  363 ;  Indies 
at  Groawell,  167;  ioisa  tha 


4aS ;  coDTeya  iiewl  ol  the  icstofatioii  to  Iha 
King^  444. 

Windsor  Castle  nader  CromweO,  04. 
Women,  camp-followers  daring  toe  GrU 
War,  1645,  219. 
^roodstoch    commnsraoers,    coostenatiOM 
«<,  174;   superseded,  197^ 
tf/^kriMAjr,  488' 
genome  history  of  tha  good 

devil,  4. 
)ast  devil  of,  m^pendhti  48s 
parish  chordi,  17 ;  cougirega" 

tion  in,  i8. 
ScnlBe,  afptndiMy  4S5* 
wonderful  adventures  at,  s« 
Lodge,47 ;  the  cbimney-pieoib 
90;  |>o»ession  taken  nytha 
commissioners,  51?  demon  of, 
lai,   iss  f  nij^ht   scenes   al| 
1^:  a^fmduct  458;  reocco* 
ined  by  Sir  Henry  I<ee,  314 ; 
the  Spanish  dumber,  aiS  ; 
labyrinth,    aaarch    lor    tha 
King,  413. 
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